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IS  AFFECTIONATELY  INSCRIBED 


The  main  argument  of  tha  following  work  was  first 
drawn  oat  in  the  form  of  six  lectures  "  On  the  Principloa 
of  Linguistic  Science,"  delivered  at  the  Smithsonian  Inati. 
tntion,  in  Washington,  during  the  month  of  March,  1864, 
Of  these,  a  brief  abstracb  was  printed  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Institution  published  in  the  same  year.* 
In  the  following  winter  (December,  1804,  and  January, 
1865)  they  were  again  delivered  aa  one  of  the  regular 
courses  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  having 
been  expanded  into  a  series  of  twelve  lectures.  They  are 
now  laid  before  a  wider  public,  essentially  in  their  form  as 
there  presented.  But  they  have  been  in  the  mean  time 
carefully  rewritten,  and  have  suffered  a  not  inconsiderable 
iiirther  expansion,  as  tho  removal  of  the  enforced  Pro- 
crustean limit,  of  sixty  minutes  to  a  lecture,  has  given 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  greater  fulness  important 
points  in  the  general  argument  which  had  before  come  oS 
with  insufficient  treatment.  The  chief  matter  of  theory 
upon  which  my  opinion  has  undergone  any  noteworthy 
modification  is  the  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  onomato- 
poetic  principle  in  the  first  steps  of  language- making  (see 
the  eleventh  lecture).     To  this  principle,  at  each  r 
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of  my  views,  I  have  been  led  to  assign  a  Idglier  and 
higher  efficiency,  partly  by  the  natural  eflTect  of  a  deeper 
study  and  clearer  appreciation  of  the  necessary  conditions 
of  the  case,  partly  under  the  influence  of  valuable  works 
upon  the  subject,  recently  issued.*  In  the  general  style 
of  presentation  I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  make 
any  change — ^not  even  to  cast  out  those  recapitulations 
and  repetitions  which  are  well-nigh  indispensable  in  a 
course  of  lectures  meant  for  oral  delivery,  though  they 
may  and  should  be  avoided  in  a  work  intended  from  the 
outset  for  continuous  reading  and  study. 

More  than  one  of  the  topics  here  treated  have  been 
from  time  to  time  worked  up^  separately,  as  communica- 
tions to  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  are  concisely 
reported  in  its  Proceedings ;  also,  within  no  long  time 
past,  I  have  furnished,  by  request,  to  one  or  two  of  onr 
leading  literary  periodicals,  papers  upon  special  themes 
in  linguistic  science  which  were,  to  no  small  extent, 
virtual  extracts  from  this  work. 

The  principal  facts  upon  which  my  reasonings  are 
founded  have  been  for  some  time  past  the  commonplaces 
of  comparative  philology,  and  it  was  needless  to  refer  for 
them  to  any  particular  authorities :  where  I  have  consci- 
ously taken  results  recently  won  by  an  individual,  and  to 
be  regarded  as  his  property,  I  have  been  careful  to 
acknowledge  it.  It  is,  however,  my  duty  and  my  pleasure 
here  to  confess  my  special  obligations  to  those  eminent 
masters  in  linguistic  science,  Professors  Heinrich  Steinthal 
of  Berlin  and  August  Schleicher  of  Jena,  whose  works  t 

•  I  will  refer  only  to  Mr  Farrar's  "  Chapters  on  Language  "  (London, 
1865),  and  to  Professor  "Wedgwood's  little  book,  "On  the  Origin  of  Laii* 
guago"  (London,  1866). 

T  As  cljief  among  them,  I  would  mention  Steinthal 's  *' Charakteristik  d» 
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I  haT6  had  constantly  upon  my  table,  and  have  freely 
consulted,  deriving  from  them  great  instrucbion  and 
enlightenment,  even  when  I  have  been  obliged  to  differ 
most  strongly  from  some  of  their  theoretical  views.  Upon 
them  I  have  teen  dependent,  above  all,  in  preparing  ray 
eighth  and  ninth  lectnrea  ;*  my  independent  acquaintance 
with  the  languages  of  various  type  throughout  the  world 
being  far  from  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  describe  them  at 
first  hand.  I  have  also  borrowed  here  and  there  an  illus- 
tration from  the  "Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language" 
of  Professor  Max  MuUer,  which  are  especially  rich  in  such 
material. 

To  my  friend  Professor  Fitz-Bdward  Hall,  Librarian 

of  the  Bast  India  Office  in  London,  I  have  to  return  my 

Luks  for  his  kindneas  in  undertaking  the  burdensome 

.sk  of  reading  the  revise  of  the  sheets,  as  they  went 

mgh  the  pres9. 

It  can  hardly  admit  of  question  that  at  least  so  much 
owledge  of  the  nature,  history,  and  classifications  of 
.nguage  as  is  here  presented  ought  to  be  included  in 
every  scheme  of  higher  education,  even  for  those  who  do 
not  intend  to  become  special  students  in  comparative  phil- 
ology. Much  more  necessary,  of  course,  is  it  to  those  who 
cherish  such  an  intention,  i't  is,  X  am  convinced,  a  mis- 
take to  commence  at  once  upon  a  course  of  detailed  o.;^ 
.tive  philology  with  pupils  who  have  only  enjoyed  tho 
ry  training  in  the  clasaical  or  the  modem  languages. 
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or  in  both.  Thej  are  liable  either  to  fail  of  apprehending 
the  valae  and  interest  of  the  infinity  of  particnlara  into 
which  they  are  plunged^  or  else  to  become  wholly  absorbed 
in  them^  losing  sight  of  the  grand  tmths  and  principles 
which  underlie  and  give  significance  to  their  work^  and 
the  recognition  of  which  ought  to  govern  its  course 
throughout ;  perhaps  even  coming  to  combine  with  acute- 
ness  and  erudition  in  etymological  inyestigation  views 
respecting  the  nature  of  language  andi  the  relations  of 
languages  of  a  wholly  crude  or  fantastic  character.  I  am 
not  without  hope  that  this  book  may  be  found  a  conve- 
nient and  serviceable  manual  for  use  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  I  have  made  its  substance  the  basis  of 
my  own  instruction  in  the  science  of  language^  in  Yale  Col- 
lege^ for  some  years  past ;  and^  as  it  appears  to  me^  with 
gratifying  success.  In  order  to  adapt  it  to  such  a  pur- 
pose^ I  have  endeavoured  to  combine  a  strictly  logical 
and  scientific  plan  with  a  popular  mode  of  handlings  and 
with  such  illustration  of  the  topics  treated  as  should  be 
easily  and  universally  apprehensible.  If,  however,  the 
lecture  style  should  be  found  too  discursive  and  argu- 
mentative for  a  ^iCxt-book  of  instruction,  I  may  perhapg 
be  led  hereafter  to  prepare  another  work  for  that  specia] 
use. 

Tale  College, 
?^ew  Haven,  Conn,, 
Augutti  1867. 
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these  lectures,  Funciamental  Inquiry.  How  wa  acquired  our  epeech, 
and  wliat  jtwa«;  dieerences  of  individust  B[>eech.  What  is  the  Gngliah 
lauguage  ;  how  liept  ia  exiateDce ;  its  changes.  Modes  and  causea  of 
liDguiHtic  change. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  language 
I  have  but  recently  bogiin  to  claim  for  their  study  the  rank 
and  title  of  a  ecience.  Its  development  as  such  has  been 
wholly  the  work  of  the  present  century,  although  its  germa 
go  back  to  a  much  more  ancient  date.  It  has  had  a  hiBtory, 
in  fact,  not  unlikft  that  of  the  other  sciences  of  observation 
and  induction — for  eiample,  geology,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
physics — which  the  intellectual  activity  of  modem  times  has 
built  up  upon  the  scanty  obaervntions  and  crude  inductions 
of  other  days.  Men  have  always  been  learning  languages, 
in  greater  or  lees  measure ;  adding  to  their  own  mother- 
tongues  the  idioms  of  the  races  about  them,  for  the  practical 
end  of  communication  with  those  races,  of  access  to  their 
thought  and  knowledge.  There  has,  too,  hnrdly  been  a  time 
when  some  have  not  been  led  on  from  the  acquisition  of 
languages  to  the  study  of  language.  The  interest  of  this 
precious  and  wonderful  possesaion  of  man,  at  on[:e  the  sign 
,  and  the  meana  of  his  superiority  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
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creation,  has  in  all  ages  strongly  impressed  the  reflecting  and 
philosophical,  and  impelled  them  to  speculate  respecting  its 
nature,  its  history,  and  its  origin.  Besearches  into  the 
genealogies  and  affinities  of  words  have  exercised  the  in- 
genuity  of  numberless  generations  of  acute  and  inquiring 
minds.  Moreover,  the  historical  results  attainable  by  such 
researches,  the  light  cast  by  them  upon  the  derivation 
and  connection  of  races,  have  never  wholly  escaped  re- 
cognition. The  general  objects  and  methods  of  linguistic 
study  are  far  too  obviously  suggested,  and  of  far  too  engaging 
interest,  not  to  have  won  a  certain  ihare  of  regard,  from 
the  time  when  men  first  began  to  inquire  into  things  and 
their  causes. 

Nothing,  however,  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  science 
was  the  result  of  these  older  investigations  in  the  domain  of 
iangua£;3,  any  more  than  in  those  of  chemistry  and  astronomy. 
Hasty  generalizations,  baseless  hypotheses,  inconclusive  de- 
ductions, were  as  rife  in  the  former  department  of  study  as 
tboy  were  in  the  two  latter  while  yet  passing  through  the 
preliminary  stages  of  alchemy  and  astrology.  The  difficulty 
was  in  all  the  cases  nearly  the  same ;  it  lay  in  the  paucity  of 
observed  facts,  and  in  the  faulty  position  which  the  inquirer 
assumed  toward  them.  There  had  been  no  sufficient  collec- 
tion and  classification  of  phenomena,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
inductive  reasoning,  for  the  establishment  of  sound  methods 
and  the  elaboration  of  true  results  ;  and  along  with  this,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  it,  prejudice  and  assumption  had 
usurped  the  place  of  induction.  National  self-sufficiency  and 
inherited  prepossession  long  helped  to  narrow  the  limits 
imposed  by  unfavourable  circumstances  upon  the  extent  of 
linguistic  knowledge,  restraining  that  liberality  of  inquiry 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  growth  of  a  science.  Ancient 
peoples  were  accustomed  to  think  each  its  own  dialect  the 
only  true  language ;  other  tongues  were  to  them  mere  bar* 
barous  jargons,  unworthy  of  study.  Modern  nations,  in 
virtue  of  their  history,  their  higher  culture,  and  their  Chris- 
tianity, have  been  much  less  uncharitably  exclusive;  and 
their  reverence  for  the  two  classical  idioms,  the  G-reek  and 
Latin,  and  for  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  He* 


brew,  BO  widened  their  licguistiu  Ijorizon  as  gradually  to  pre- 
pare Xha  way  for  juster  and   more   comprehenaive  viewa  of 
the  character  and  history  of  human  apeech.     The  restlesa 
and  penetrating  spirit  of  investigation,  finally,  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  with  its  insatiahle   appetite   for  facta,  its 
F  tendency  to  induction,  and  its  practical  recognition  of  the 
I  unity  of  human   interests,  and  of  the  ahsolute  value  of  all 
1  means  of  knowledge  respecting  human  conditions  and  his- 
I  tory,  has  brought  about  as  rapid  a  development  in  linguistiu 
atudy  as  in  the  kindred  branches  of  physical  study  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.     The  truth  being  once  recognized 
I  that  no  dialect,  however  rude  and  humble,  is  without  worth, 
r  without  a  bearing  upon  the  understanding  of  even  the 
most  polished  and  cultivated  tongues,  all  that  followed  was  a 
matter  of  course.     Linguistic  material  was  gathered  in  from 
every  quarter,  literary,  commercial,  and  philanthropic  activity 
combining  to  facilitate  its  collection  and  thorough  examina- 
tion.    Ancient  records   were    brought  to  light  and    deci- 
phered J  new  languages  were  dragged  from  obscurity  and 
I  made  accessible  to  Btudy. 

b      The  recognition,  not  long  to  be  deferred  when  once  atten- 
Vtion  was  turned  in  the  right  direction,  of  the  special  rela- 
I  tionship  of  the  principal  languages  of   Europe  with    one 
another  and  with  the  languages  of  south-western  Asia — the 
establishment  of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languagei — 
was  the  tnrniug.point  in  this  history,  the  true  beginning  of 
linguistic  science.     The  great  mass  of  dialects  of  the  family, 
descendants  of  a  common  parent,  covering  a  period  of  four 
thousand  years  with  their  converging  lines  of  development, 
supplied  just  the  ground  which  the  science  needed  to  grow 
V  Up  upon,  working  out  its  methods,  getting  fully  into  view 
'  s  ends,  and  devising  the  means  of  their  attainment.     The 
ftme  modo  of  fruitful  investigation  was  discovered;  it  ap- 
peared  that  a  wide  and  searching  comparison  of  kindred 
8  was  the  way  in  which  to  trace  out  their  history,  and 
e  at  a  real  comprehension  of  the  life  and  growth  of  lan- 
guage.    Comparative  philology,  then,  became  the  handmaid 
r  ethnology  and  history,  the  forerunner  and  founder  of  th« 
e  of  human  speech. 


No  aingle  circumstance  more  powerfully  aided  the  onward 
raoTemeut  than  the  iutroduetion  to  Western  seholara  of  tka 
Sanskrit,  the  ancieut  and  sacred  dialect  of  ludia.  Its  ex- 
ceeding age,  its  remark  able  conaerratiou  of  primitiva 
material  aud  forma,  its  unequalled  transparency  of  Btructure, 
give  it  an  indisputable  right  to  the  first  place  among  the 
tongues  of  the  Indo-Europeau  family,  Upon  their  compari- 
Bon,  already  fruitfully  began,  it  cast  a  new  aud  welcome 
light,  displaying  clearly  their  hitherto  obscure  relations, 
rectifying  their  doubtful  etyraologiea,  illustrating  the  laws 
of  research  which  must  be  followed  in  their  study,  and 
in  that  of  all  other  languages.  "What  linguistic  science 
might  have  become  without  such  a  basis  as  was  afforded  it 
in  the  Indo-European  dialects,  what  Indo-European  philology 
might  have  become  without  the  help  of  the  Sanskrit,  it  were 
idle  to  speculate:  certain  it  is  that  they  could  not  have 
grown  80  rapidly,  or  reached  for  a  long  time  to  come  tha 
stale  of  advancement  in  which  we  now  already  behold  them. 
As  a  historical  fact,  the  scientific  study  of  human  speech  ia 
founded  upon  the  comparative  philology  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages,  and  this  acknowledges  the  Sanskrit  as  its 
moat  valuable  means  aud  aid. 

But  to  draw  out  in  detail  the  history  of  growth  of  lin- 
guistic science  down  to  the  present  time,  with  particular  notice 
of  its  successive  stages,  and  with  due  mention  of  the  scholars 
who  have  helped  it  on,  does  not  lie  within  the  plan  of  these 
lectures.  Interesting  aa  the  task  might  be  found,  its  execu- 
tion would  require  more  time  than  we  can  spare  from  ttfpica 
of  more  esaential  consequence,*  A  brief  word  or  two  ia  all 
we  can  afford  to  the  subject.  Gerraany  ia,  far  more  than 
any  other  country,  the  birthplace  and  home  of  the  study  of 
language.  There  was  produced,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  most  extensive  and  imp6itant  of  the  prelimi- 
nary collections  of  material,  speciniens  of  dialects  with  rude 
attempt  at  their  classification  —  the  "  Mithridates "  o( 
Adelung  and  Tater.  There  Jacob  Grimm  gave  the  first 
exemplification  od  a  grand  scale  of  the  value  and  power  of 

•  For  many  intercrting  details,  see  Profeasor  Mai  Miiiler'a  LMturea  os 
ttia  Science  of  Language.  Grat  aeries,  third  and  fouttb  lectures. 
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comparative  method  of  inveHtigation  m  language,  in  bii 
grammar  of  the  Germanic  dialects,  a  work  of  gigantic  labour, 
'q  which  each  dialect  waa  made  to  explain  the  historj  and  cha- 
racter of  all,  and  all  of  each.  There — what  waa  of  yet  greater 
■tonsequencp — Bopp  laid,  in  1816,  the  foundation  of  Indo-Bu- 
ropean  comparative  philology,  by  hia  "  Conjugation-Bjstem  of 
the  Sanskrit  Language,  an  compared  with  the  Qreek,  Latin, 
Persian,  and  German;  "  following  it  later  with  his  Compara- 
tive Grammar  of  all  the  principal  languages  of  the  Indo- 
European  family — a  work  which,  more  than  any  other,  gave 
shape  and  substmice  to  the  science.  There,  too,  the  labours 
of  such  men  aa  the  Schlegels,  Pott,  and  "Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt, especially  of  the  last-named,  extended  its  view  and 
generalized  its  principles,  making  it  no  longer  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  history  of  a  single  department  of  human  speech, 
but  &  systematic  and  philosophical  treatmentof  the  pbeno- 

L^ena  of  universal  language  and  their  causes.     The  names  of 
too,  the   Danish  scholar  and   traveller,  and  of    Bur- 
Mmf,  the  eniinent  French  savant,  must  not  be  passed  unuo- 

'ticed  among  those  of  the  founders  of  linguistic  science. 
Indeed,  how  ripe  the  age  was  for  the  birth  of  this  new 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  how  natural  an  outgrowth 
it  waa  of  the  circumstances  amid  which  it  arose,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  its  most  important  methods  were  worked  out 
and  applied,  more  or  leaa  fully,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  by 
several  i  a  dependent  scholars,  of  different  countries — by 
Saek,  Bopp,  Grimm,  Pott,  Burnouf. 

A  host  of  worthy  rivals  and  followers  of  the  men  whose 
names  we  nave  noted  bare  arisen  in  all  parts  of  Eui'ope,  and 
even  in  America,  to  continue  the  work  which  these  had 
begun  ;  and  by  their  aid  the  science  has  already  attained  a 
degree  of  advancement  that  is  truly  astonishing,  considering 
its  so  recent  origin.  Though  still  in  its  young  and  rapidly 
growing  stage,  with  its  domain  but  just  sun'eyed  and  only 
partially  occupied,  its  basis  is  yet  laid  broadly  and  deeply 
enough,  its  methods  and  laws  are  sure  enough,  the  objecta  it 

^JUrnB  at  ajid  the  results  it  is  yielding  are  sufficiently  import. 
a  themselves  and  in  their  bearing  upon  other  branchei 
if  human  knowledge,  to  warrant  it  in   challenging  a  plac» 
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among  the  sciences,  as  not  tbe  least  worthy,  tbough  onm 
of  the  youngest,  of  their  sisterhood,  and  to  give  it  a  daim 
which  may  not  be  disregarded  to  the  attention  of  every  scho- 
lar, and  of  every  well-educated  person. 

The  material  and  subject  of  linguistic  science  is  language, 
in  its  entirety ;  all  the  accessible  forms  of  human  speech,  in 
their  infinite  variety,  whether  still  living  in  the  minds  and 
mouths  of  men,  or  preserved  only  in  written  documents,  or 
carved  on  the  scantier  but  more  imperishable  records  of 
brass  and  stone.  It  has  a  field  and  scope  limited  to  no  age, 
and  to  no  portion  of  mankind.  The  dialects  of  the  obscurest 
and  most  humbly  endowed  races  are  its  care,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  leaders  in  the  world's  history.  Whenever  and  wher- 
ever a  sound  has  dropped  from  the  lips  of  a  human  beings 
to  signalize  to  others  the  movements  of  his  spirit,  this  science 
would  fain  take  it  up  and  study  it,  as  having  a  character  and 
office  worthy  of  attentive  examination.  Every  fact  of  every 
language,  in  the  view  of  the  linguistic  studept,  calls  for  hui 
investigation,  since  only  in  the  light  of  all  can  any  be  com- 
pletely understood.  To  assemble,  arrange,  and  explain  the 
whole  body  of  linguistic  phenomena,  so  as  thoroughly  to  com- 
prehend them,  in  each  separate  part  and  under  all  aspects, 
is  his  endeavour.  His  province,  while  touching,  on  the  one 
hand,  upon  that  of  the  philologist,  or  student  of  human 
thought  and  knowledge  as  deposited  in  literary  records,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  upon  that  of  the  mere  linguist,  or  learner 
of  languages  for  their  practical  use,  and  while  exchanging 
friendly  aid  with  both  of  these,  is  yet  distinct  from  either. 
He  deals  with  language  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  its 
means  of  expression,  not  its  record ;  he  deals  with  simple 
words  and  phrases,  not  with  sentences  and  texts.  He  aims 
to  trace  out  the  inner  life  of  language,  to  discover  its  origin, 
to  follow  its  successive  steps  of  growth,  and  to  deduce  the 
laws  that  govern  its  mutations,  the  recognition  of  wh.ch 
shall  account  to  him  for  both  the  unity  and  the  variety  ol 
"•esent  manifested  phases ;  and,  along  with  this,  to  appre  - 
the  nature  of  language  as  a  human  endowment,  its  r>6- 
to  thought,  its  influence  upon  the  development  of  in- 
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tllect  and  the  growth  of  knowledge,  and  the  history  of  miDd 

id  of  knowledge  aa  reflected  in  it. 

The  exceeding  interest  of  this  whole  olaaa  of  inquiries  la 
ftt  first  sight  manifeat,  hut  itgrows  to  our  sense  in  measure 
u  we  reflect  upon  it.  We  are  apt  to  take  hinguage,  like  so 
nmny  other  thijoga  of  familiar  daily  use,  as  a  thing  of  course, 
without  appreciating  the  mystery  and  deep  significance 
which  helong  to  it.  "We  clothe  our  thoughts  without  effort 
or  reflection  in  words  aud  phrases,  having  regard  only  to  the 
practical  ends  of  ejpreasioa  and  communication,  and  the 
power  conferred  by  them  ;  we  do  not  think  of  the  long  his- 
tory, of  changes  of  form  and  changes  of  signification,  through 
which  each  individual  vocable  employed  by  us  has  passed,  of 
Ltfae  labour  which  its  origination  and  gradual  elaboration  has 

>st  to  successive  generations  of  thinkers  and  speakers.  We 
>do  not  meditate  upon  the  importance  to  ua  of  this  capacity 
of  eipreaaion,  nor  consider  how  entirely  the  history  of  man 
would  have  been  changed  had  he  poaseaaed  no  such  faculty  ; 
how  little  of  that  enlightenment  which  we  boast  would  have 
been  ours,  if  our  ancestors  had  left  no  spoken  memorial  of 
their  mental  and  spiritual  acquisitions ;  how,  in  short,  with 
out  speech,  the  noble  eudowments  of  our  nature  would  have 
remained  ahnost  wliolly  undeveloped  and  useless.  It  is,  in- 
deed, neither  to  be  expected  nor  deaired  that  our  minds 
ihoulJ  be  continually  penetrated  with  a  realizing  sense  of 
the  marvellous  character  of  language ;  but  we  ahould  be  in- 
excusable if  we  neglected  altogether  to  submit  it  to  auuh  an 

lamination  as  ahould  make  us  understand  its  nature  and 

istory,  and  should  prepare  our  minds  to  grasp  by  reflection 
whole  significance. 

These  and  such  as  these  are  the  objects  most  directly 
aimed  at  by  the  scientific  student  of  language.  But  thera 
w«  others,  of  a  difl'erent  character,  to  which  his  investig^ 
duct  him  hardly  less  immediately,  and  which  con- 

titnte  an  essential  part  of  the  interest  which  invests  them, 
truth  now  almost  as  familiar  as,  fifty  years  ago,  it 

'ould  have  been  deemed  new  and  startling,  that  language 
'nishes  the  principal  means  of  fruitful  iuquiry  into  thi 
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deeds  and  fate*  of  mankiod  daring  the  ages  which  prevtdfl 
direct  hiatorical  record.  It  enables  ub  to  det«rniine,  in  the 
main,  both  the  fact  and  the  degree  of  relationship  eubsiat- 
ing  among  the  different  dtTisions  of  mankind,  and  thn>  to 
group  them  together  into  families,  the  tnetnbers  of  which 
muHt  have  onue  set  forth  from  a  common  home,  with  a  com- 
uoa  character  and  a  common  culture,  howerer  widely  separ- 
ated, and  howeTer  unlike  in  manners  and  institutions,  WB 
may  find  them  to  be,  when  thev  firrt^  come  forth  into  the 
light  of  written  historf.  Upon  the  study  of  language  ia 
mainly  founded  the  science  of  ethnology,  the  science  whivb 
inveHtigatei  the  genealogy  of  nations.  1  say,  mainly  foand- 
«d,  without  wishing  to  depreciate  the  claims  of  physical 
•cience  in  ibis  regard :  the  relation  between  linguistic  and 
physical  science,  and  their  joint  and  respectire  vi^ue  to  etb- 
Aology,  will  be  made  the  subject  of  discussion  at  a  point 
our  inquiries.  But  language  is  also  pregnant 
lb  information  respecting  races  which  lies  quite  beyond 
tbe  reach  of  physical  ecience ;  it  beora  within  itself  plain 
eridences  of  mental  and  moral  character  and  capacity,  of  de- 
gree of  culture  attained,  of  the  history  of  knowledge,  philo- 
■ophy,  and  religious  opinion,  of  intercourse  among  peoples, 
and  even  of  the  physical  circuni stances  by  which  those  who 
flpeak  it  have  been  surrounded.  It  is,  in  brief,  a  volume  of 
the  most  varied  historical  information  to  those  who  know 
bow  to  read  it  and  to  derive  the  lessons  it  teaches. 

To  survey  the  whole  vast  field  of  linguistic  science,  taking 
'en  a  rapid  view  of  all  the  facts  it  embraces  and  the  results 
ivod  from  their  examination,  is  obvioualy  beyond  our 
iwer  in  a  brief  series  of  lectures  like  the  present.  I  shall 
not,  accordingly,  attempt  a  formally  ayatematic  presentation 
of  the  subject,  laying  out  its  different  departments  and  de- 
flniag  their  limits  and  mutual  relations.  It  will,  I  am  per< 
Buaded,  be  more  for  our  profit  to  discuss  in  a  somewhat 
general  and  familiar  way  the  fundamental  facta  in  the  life  of 
language,  those  which  eihibit  most  clearly  its  character,  and 
determine  the  method  of  its  study.  We  shall  thus  gain  an 
ineight  into  the  nature  of  linguistic  evidence,  see  how  it  is 
eliiited  from  the  material  containing  it,  and  what  and  hov 
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t  iifta  T>fce  to  prove.  We  slial!,  iu  fihort,  entleavour  to 
rriTe  at  an  apprehension  of  the  fundamental  principles  ol 
;e.  But  we  shall  also  find  oi'caeion  to  glance  at 
the  main  results  accomplished  by  its  means,  eeeking  to  un- 
derstand what  !anguac;e  is  and  what  is  ita  value  to  man,  and 
to  recogniise  tlie  great  truths  in  human  history  which  it  has 
been  isslrumental  in  eatabliBliing, 

In  order  to  these  ends,  we  shall  first  take  up  one  or  two 
preliminary  questions,  the  discussion  of  which  will  show  us 
how  language  lives  and  grows,  and  how  it  is  to  he  investi- 
gated, and  will  guide  us  to  an  understanding  of  the  place 
which  its  study  occupies  among  the  sciences.  We  shall 
then  go  on  to  a  more  detailed  examination  and  illustration 
of  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth,  and  of  the  mamier  in 
which  they  produce  the  incessant  changes  of  form  and  con- 
tent which  language  is  everywhere  and  always  undergoing. 
"We  ehall  note,  further,  the  various  causes  which  affect  the 
kind  and  rate  of  linguistic  change.  The  result  of  these 
processes  of  growth,  in  bringing  about  the  separation  of 
languages  into  dialects,  will  next  engage  our  attention. 
This  win  prepare  us  for  a  construction  of  the  group  of 
dialects,  and  the  family  of  more  distantly  related  languages, 
of  which  our  own  English  speech  is  a  member,  and  for  an 
examination  and  estimate  of  the  evidence  which  proves  them 
related.  The  esteut  and  importance,  historical  and  lin- 
guistic, of  this  family  will  be  set  forth,  aud  its  course  of  de- 
Telopment  briefly  sketched.  We  shall  next  pass  in  review 
the  other  great  families  into  which  the  known  forms  of 
human  speech  are  divided,  noticing  their  most  atriking 
characteristic B.  Then  will  he  taken  up  certain  general 
questions,  of  prime  interest  and  importance,  suggested  by 
HUch  a  review — as  the  relative  value  and  authority  of  lin- 
guistic and  of  physical  evidence  of  race,  and  the  bearing  of  lan- 
guage upon  the  ultimate  question  of  the  unity  or  variety  of 
the  human  species.  Finally,  we  shall  consider  the  origin  of 
language,  its  relation  to  thought,  and  its  value  as  an  element 
in  human  progrens.  And  a  recognition  of  the  aid  which  it 
PtBceJTCT  in  this  last  respect  from  written  and  recorded 
ach  will  lead  ns,  by  way  of  appendix:,  to  take  a  cutboi^ 
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riew  of  the  historical  development  of  the  art  of  wnting. 
The  method  which  we  shall  follow  will  De,  as  much  oi 

possible,  the  analytic  rather  than  the  synthetic,  the  in- 
quiring rather  than  the  dogmatic.  "We  shall  atriye,  above 
all  things,  after  clearness,  and  shall  proceed  alwajs  from 
that  which  is  weil-known  or  tibvioufl  to  that  which  is  more 
recondite  and  obscure,  estnblialiing  priDciplea  by  induction 
from  facta  which  lie  within  the  cognizance  of  every  well- 
educated  person.  For  this  reason,  our  eiatuples,  whether 
typical  or  illustrative,  will  be  especially  sought  among  tho 
phenomena  of  our  own  familiar  idiom;  since  every  living 
and  growing  language  has  that  within  it  which  exemplifies 
the  essential  facts  and  priuciplea  belonging  to  all  human 
epeecli.  We  shall  also  avoid,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the 
use  of  figurative,  metaphysical,  or  technical  phraseology, 
endeavouring  to  talk  the  language  of  plain  and  homely  fact. 
Not  a  little  of  the  mystery  and  obscurity  which,  in  tlie 
minds  of  many,  invest  the  whole  subject  of  language,  is  due 
to  the  common  employment  respectiug  it  of  terms  founded 
on  analogies  instead  of  facts,  and  calling  up  the  things  they 
represent  surrounded  and  dimmed  by  a  halo  of  fancy,  in- 
stead of  presenting  sharply  cut  outlines  and  distinct  linea- 
ments. 

The  whole  subject  of  linguistic  investigation  may  be  con- 
veniently summed  up  in  the  single  inquiry,  "Why  do  we 
speak  as  we  do  ?  "  The  essential  character  of  the  study  of 
language,  as  distinguished  from  the  study  of  languages,  lies 
in  this,  that  it  seeks  everywhere,  not  the  facta,  but  the  rea- 
eouB  of  them ;  it  asks,  not  how  we  speak,  or  should  speak 
but  for  what  reason  ;  pursuing  its  search  for  reasons  back  to 
the  very  ultimate  facts  of  human  history,  and  down  into  the 
very  depths  of  human  nature.  To  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  investigation  by  this  inquiry,  it  needs  to  be  proposed  in 
more  than  one  sense ;  as  the  most  fitting  introduction  to 
our  whole  discussion,  let  us  put  it  first  in  its  plainest  and 
most  restricted  meaning :  namely,  why  do  we  ourselves 
speak  the  English  as  our  mother-tongue,  or  native  language, 
instead  of  any  other  of  the  thousand  varying  fomis  o.  speech 
current  among  men  ?    It  is  indeed  a  simple  question,  but  tn 
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'er  t  diatinotly  and  truly  will  lay  the  beat  poaaibla 
idation  for  our  further  progreaa,  clearing  our  way  rf 
more  than  otie  of  the  imperfect  apprehenaioiiB,  or  the  misa|>- 
preheniiionB,  which  are  apt  to  encumber  the  steps  of  atudenta 
of  lauguago. 

The  general  anawer  in  ho  obvloua  as  hardly  to  require  to 
bo  pointed  out;  we  apeak  English  because  we  were  taught 
it  by  those  who  surrounded  ua  in  our  infancy  and  growing 
»ge.  It  is  our  mother-tongue,  because  we  got  it  from  the 
lips  of  our  mothera  ;  it  ie  our  native  language,  inasmuch  OiS 
we  were  bom,  not  indeed  into  the  posBeaaion  of  it,  but  into 
the  company  of  those  who  already  spoke  it,  having  learned 
in  the  same  way  before  us.  We  were  not  left  to  our  owu 
vicea,  to  work  out  for  ouraelvea  the  great  problem  of  how 
talk.  In  our  case,  there  was  no  development  of  language 
it  of  our  own  internal  reaourcea,  by  the  reflection  of 
phenomena  in  conacioustieas,  or  however  else  we  may  choose 
to  describe  it ;  by  the  action  of  a  natural  impulse,  shaping 
ideas,  and  creating  auitable  expreasion  for  them.  No  aooner 
were  our  minds  so  far  matured  as  to  be  capable  of  intelli- 
gently asBociatitig  an  idea  and  its  sign,  than  we  learned, 
firat  to  recognize  the  persons  and  things  about  us,  the  moat 
fnmOiar  acta  and  phetiomena  of  our  little  world,  by  the  names 
which  others  applied  to  them,  and  then  to  apply  to  them  the 
Biime  names  ourselves.  Thus,  most  of  us  learned  first  of  all 
to  stammer  the  childiah  worda  for  '  father  '  and  '  mother,'  put, 
for  our  convenience,  in  the  accents  easiest  for  unpractised 
to  frame.  Then,  aa  we  grew  on,  we  acquired  daily  more 
more,  partly  by  direct  instruction,  partly  by  imitation  s 
Lose  who  had  the  care  of  us  contracted  their  ideas  and  sim- 
plified their  speech  to  suit  our  weak  capacities  ;  they  watched 
with  interest  every  new  vocable  which  we  mastered,  cor- 
rected our  numberless  errors,  explained  what  we  but  half 
understood,  checked  us  when  we  used  longer  worda  and 
more  ambitious  phrases  than  we  eould  en.ploy  correctly  or 
wield  adroitly,  and  drilled  us  in  the  utterance  of  sounds 
whicli  come  hard  to  the  beginner.  The  kind  and  degree  ot 
the  tr&ining  thus  given,  indeed,  varied  greatly  in  difForent 
nwes,  as  did  the  provision  made  for  the  necessary  wants  (4 
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childhood  In  respect  lo  other  matters  ;  as,  foi  lastauce,  tha 
food,  tiio  dreBB,  the  moral  nurture.  Just  as  toaie  have  to 
rough  their  way  by  the  hardest  through  the  wjeoes  of  early 
life,  beateu,  half-starved,  clod  in  scanty  rags,  while  yet  some 
care  and  pioviaion  were  wholly  in  di  a  pen  sable,  and  no  child 
could  have  lived  through  infancy  without  them — so,  as  con- 
cernBlaaguage,sanieget  butthe  coarsest  and  most  meagre  in- 
struction, and  yet  inatructioQ  enough  to  help  them  through 
the  first  stages  of  learning  how  to  speak,  in  the  least 
favourable  circumstances,  there  must  have  been  constantly 
about  every  one  of  us  in  our  earliest  yeara  an  amount  and 
style  of  speech  surpassing  our  acquirements  and  beyond  our 
reach,  and  our  acquiaition  of  language  eonaisted  in  our  ap- 
propriating more  and  more  of  this,  as  we  were  able.  In 
proportion  as  our  minds  grew  in  activity  and  pover  of  com- 
prehension, and  our  knowledge  increased,  our  notions  and 
brought  into  shapea  mainly  agreeing  with 
■  wore  in  the  minda  of  those  around  us, 
the  appellations  to  which  the  latter 
Baking  acquaintance  with  certain 
liquids,  colourleaa  or  white,  we  bad  not  to  go  through  a  pro- 
ceiw  of  observation  and  study  of  their  propertiea,  io  order  to 
devise  suitable  titles  for  them ;  we  were  taught  that  these 
were  water  and  milk.  The  one  of  them,  when  standing 
stagnant  in  patchea,  or  rippling  between  green  bonks,  we 
learned  to  caU,  according  to  circumatances  and  the  prefer- 
ence of  our  inatructora,  pool  or  puddle,  and  brook  or  river. 
An  elevation  rising  blue  in  tbe  distance,  or  towering  nearer 
above  us,  attracted  our  attention,  and  drew  from  us  the  staple 
inquiry  "  "What  is  that  ?  " — the  answer,  "  A  mountain,"  or 
"  A  hill,"  brought  to  our  vocabulary  one  of  the  innumerable 
additions  which  it  gained  in  a  tike  way.  Along  with  the 
names  of  external  sensible  objects,  we  thus  learned  also  that 
practical  classification  of  tbem  which  our  language  recog- 
nizes: we  learned  to  distinguish  brook  and  river;  kill  and 
PKuntain;  tree,  bush,  vine,  ikrub,  and  plant;  and  so  on,  it 
eaaea  without  number.  In  like  manner,  among  the  vainoua 
acta  which  we  were  capable  of  performing,  we  were  taught 
to  designate  certain  onea  by  specific  titles  ■  much  reproof 
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for  instuuce,  doubtless  inaile  us  eartj  understand  what  wu 
meant  by  ory,  glrike,  fusA,  kick,  bite,  and  other  names  for 
niisdecda  incident  to  even  the  beet-regulated  childhood. 
How  long  our  own  mental  states  might  have  remained  a 
confused  aud  indistinct  chaoa  to  our  unassisted  reflection, 
we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  were  soon  helped  to  single  out  and 
by  appropriate  appellations  certain  ones  among 
pie,  a  warm  feeling  of  gratification  and  at- 
ihment  we  were  made  to  signify  by  the  expression  lave; 
inferior  degree  of  the  same  feeling  by  Hie ;  and  their 
ipposite  by  /iote.  Ltmg  before  any  process  of  analysis  and 
'  id  on  within  ourselvea  would  have  given 
inceptions  of  trve  and  fahe,  of  ffood  and 
I  farefuily  set  before  us,  and  their  due  ap- 
forced  by  faithful  admonition,  or  by  some- 
ions.  And  not  only  were  we  thus  assisted 
icoguition  of  ourselves  aud  the  world  im- 
a,  but  knowledge  began  at  once  to  be 
1  respecting  things  beyond  our  rea.ch. 
hosts  of  objt'cta,  of  places,  of  beings, 
■n,  and  perhaps  have  not  even  yet  seen, 
g  or  by  reading,  and  direct  iiiatructiou 
enabled  us  to  attach  to  them  some  characteristic  idea,  more 
or  less  complete  aud  adequate.  Thus,  we  had  not  to  cross 
the  ocean,  and  to  coast  about  and  traverse  a  certain  island 
beyond  it,  in  order  to  know  that  there  is  a  country  England, 
id  to  hold  it  apart,  by  specific  attributes,  from  other  coun- 

of  which  we  obtained  like  knowledge  by  like  means. 

But  enough  of  this  Olustration.  It  is  already  sufficiently 

that  the  acquisition  of  language  was  one  of  the  steps 

r  earliest  education.     We  did  not  make  our  own  tongue, 

any  part  of  it;  we  neither   selected  the  objects,  acta, 

mental  states,  relations,  which   should  be  separately  deaig- 

ited,  nor  devised  their  distinctive  designations.     We  simply 

ived  and  appropriated,  as  well    as  we  could,  whatever 

instructors  were  pleased  to  set  before  us.     Iudependenc» 

general  usages  of  speech  was  neither  encouraged  nor 

(rated  in  us ;  nor  did  we  feel  tempted  toward  independ- 

Our  object  was  to  communicats  with  those  among 
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whom  ( ur  lot  was  cast,  to  understand  them  and  be  under- 
stood by  them,  to  learn  what  their  greater  iwisdom  and 
experience  could  impart  to  us.  In  order  to  this,  we  had  tc 
think  and  talk  as  they  did,  and  we  were  content  to  do  so. 
Why  such  and  such  a  combination  of  sounds  was  applied  to 
designate  such  and  such  an  idea  was  to  us  a  matter  of  utter 
indifference  ;  all  we  knew  or  cared  to  know  was  that  others 
so  applied  it.  Questions  of  etymology,  of  fitness  of  appella- 
tion, concerned  us  not.  What  was  it  to  us,  for  instance, 
when  the  answer  came  back  to  one  of  our  childish  inquiriei 
after  names,  that  the  word  mountain  was  imported  into  our 
tongue  out  of  the  Latin,  through  the  Norman  French,  and 
was  originally  an  adjective,  meaning  *  hilly,  mountainous,* 
while  hill  had  once  a  y  in  it,  indicating  its  relationship  with 
the  adjective  ki^h  ?  We  recognized  no  tie  between  any  word 
and  the  idea  represented  by  it  excepting  a  mental  association 
which  we  had  ourselves  formed,  under  the  guidance,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  example,  of  those  about  us.  We  do,  indeed, 
when  a  little  older,  perhaps,  begin  to  amuse  ourselves  with 
mquiring  into  the  reasons  why  this  word  means  that  thing, 
and  not  otherwise :  but  it  is  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
curiosity ;  if  we  fail  to  find  a  reason,  or  if  the  reason  be 
found  trivial  and  insufficient,  we  do  not  on  that  account  re- 
ject the  word.  Thus  every  vocable  was  to  us  an  arbitrary 
and  conventional  sign :  arbitrary,  because  any  one  of  a  thou- 
sand other  vocables  could  have  been  just  as  easily  learned 
by  us  and  associated  with  the  same  idea;  conventional, 
because  the  one  we  acquired  had  its  sole  ground  and  sanc- 
tion in  the  consenting  usage  of  the  community  of  which  we 
formed  a  part. 

Itace  and  blood,  it  is  equally  evident,  had  nothing  to  do 
directly  with  determining  our  language.  English  descent 
would  never  have  made  us  talk  English.  No  matter  who 
were  our  ancestors ;  if  those  about  us  had  said  wasser  and 
milch,  or  eau  and  lait,  or  hiidor  and  ^ala,  instead  of  water 
and  milk^  we  should  have  done  the  same.  We  could  just  aa 
readily  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  say  liehen  or  aimer  oi 
philein,  as  Jove,  wahrheit  or  veriteov  aletheia,  as  truth.  And 
80  in  every  other  case,     ^n  Americaa  or  English  mother 
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U3  that  tier  cliild  should  grow  up  duly  accowpliiihed, 
g^ea  it  a,  French  nurse,  and  takea  c»re  that  no  English  ha 
Bpokeu  in  its  presence ;  and  not  all  the  blood  of  nil  the 
Joneses  can  save  it  from  talking  French  first,  ae  if  this  were 
indeed  its  own  tnother-tungite.  An  infant  ia  taken  alive 
from  the  arms  of  its  drowned  mother,  the  onlj  waif  cast 
upon  the  shore  from  the  wreck  of  a  strange  vessel ;  and  it 
learns  the  tongue  of  its  foster-parents ;  uo  outbreak  of 
natural  and  hereditary  speech  e\-er  betrays  from  what  land 
it  derived  its  birth.  The  child  of  a  father  and  mother  of 
different  race^and  apeech.learus  the  tongue  of  either,  as  ' 
oireumatances  and  their  choice  may  determine ;  or  it  learns 
both,  and  is  equaUy  at  home  in  them,  hardly  knowing 
which  to  call  its  native  language.  The  bands  of  Africuus, 
stolen  from  their  homes  and  imported  into  America,  lost  in 
a  generation  their  Congo  or  Mendi,  and  acquired  from  their 
fellow-slaves  a  rude  jargon  in  which  they  could  commuuicats 
with  one  another  and  with  their  niastera.  The  Babel  of 
dialects  brought  every  year  to  our  shores  by  the  thousanda 
of  foreigners  who  come  to  seek  a  new  home  among  us,  die- 
appear  in  as  brief  a  time,  or  are  kept  up  only  whore  thoaa 
who  speak  them  herd  together  in  separate  communities. 
The  Irish  peasantry,  mingled  with  and  domineered  over  by 
English  colonists,  governed  under  English  institutions,  feel- 
ing  the  whole  weight,  for  good  and  for  evil,  of  a  superior 
English  civilization,  incapacitated  from  rising  abovo  a  condi- 

of  poverty  and  ignorance  without  commaud  of  English 
leech,  unlenru  by  degrees  their  native  Celtic  tongue,  and 
'opt  the  dialect  of  the  ruling  and  cultivated  class. 
Ko  one,  I  am  cou&Ient,  can  fnil  to  allow  that  this  is  a 
true  account  of  the  process  by  which  we  acquire  our  "mother- 
tongue."     Every  one  recognizes,  as  the  grand  advantage  con- 
nected with  tho  use  of  language,  the  fact  that  in  it  and  by  it 
whatever  of  truth  and  knowledge  each  generiition  has  learned 
or  worked  out  can  be  made  over  into  the  possession  of  thx 
generation  following.     It  ia  not  necessary  that  each  of  i.s 
idy  the  world    for  himself,  in  order   to  Apprehend  and 
isify  the  varied  objects  It  contains,  with  their  qualitioR 

relations,  and  invent  designations  for  them.     This  I^ 
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been  dor.e  by  those  who  came  before  us,  and  we  enter  into 
the  fruits  of  their  labours.  It  is  only  the  first  ma^gjbefore 
A^  whom  every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air  tnust 
present  itself,  to  see  what  he  will  call  it ;  whatever  he  calls 
any  living  creature,  that  is  the  name  thereof,  not  to  himself 
alone,  but  to  his  family  and  descendants,  who  are  content  to 
style  each  as  their  father  had  done  before  them. 

Our  acquisition  of  English,  however,  has  as  yet  been  but 
partially  and  imperfectly  described. 

In  the  first  place,  the  English  which  we  thus  learn  is  of 
that  peculiar  form  or  local  variety  which  is  talked  by  our  in- 
structorft  and  models.     It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  one  may 
have  been  surrounded  from  birth  by  those,  and  those  only, 
whose  speech   is   wholly   conformed  to  perfect  standards  ; 
then  it  will  have  been,  at  least,   his  own  fault  if  he  has 
learned  aught  but  the  purest  and  most  universally  accepted 
English.  But  such  cases  cannot  be  otherwise  than  rare.  For, 
setting  aside  the  fact  that  all  are  not  agreed  as  to  whose 
asage  forms  the  unexceptionable  standard,  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  few,  on  either  side  of  the  ocean,  know 
and  follow  it  accurately.     Not  many  j)f  us  can  escape  ac- 
quiring in  our  youth  some  tinge  of  local  dialect,  of  slang 
characteristic  of  grade  or  occupation,  of  personal  peculiari- 
ties, even,  belonging  to  our  initiators  into  the  mysteries  of 
speech.     These  may  be  mere  inelegancies  of  pronunciation, 
appearing  in  individual  words  or  in  the  general  tone  of  ut- 
terance, like  the  nasal  twang,  and  the  flattening  of  ou  into 
aUj  which  common  fame  injuriously  ascribes  to  the  Yankee  ; 
or  they  may  be  ungrammatical  modes  of  expression,  or  un- 
couth turns  and  forms  of  construction  ;  or  favourite  recur- 
rent phrases,  such  as  I  guess,  I  calculate,  I  reckon,  I  expect^ 
you  know,  each  of  which  has  its  own  region  of  prevalence ; 
•  or  colloquialisms  and  vulgarisms,  which  ought  to  hide  their 
heads  in  good  English  society ;  or  words  of  only  dialectic 
currency,  which  the  general  language  does  not  recognize. 
Ajiy  or  all  of  these  or  of  their  like  we  innocently  .earn  along 
with  the  rest  of  cur  speech,  not  knowing  how  tc  distinguish 
the  evil  from  the  good.     And  often,  as  some  of  us  know  to 
our   cost,  errors  and  infelicities   are  thus   sc    thoroughly 
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WTOnglit  inia  our  mindB,  aa  parts  of  our  habitual  modes  oi 
axp^wssiou,  that  not  all  the  care  and  inBtniction  of  after  liffl 
can  rid  ub  of  them.  How  many  men  of  culture  and 
eminent  ability  do  wo  meot  with,  who  exhibit  through  life 
the  marka  of  a  defective  or  vicious  early  training  in  their 
native  tongue  !  The  dominion  of  habit  is  not  less  powerful 
in  language  than  in  anything  else  that  we  acquire  and  pran- 
tise.  It  is  not  alone  true  that  he  who  has  once  thoroughly 
learned  English  is  thereby  almost  disqualified  from  ever 
attaining  a  native  facility,  correctness,  and  elegance  in  any 
foreign  tongue ;  one  may  also  bo  thoroughly  learn  a  bad 
style  of  English  as  never  to  be  able  to  ennoble  it  into  tho 
beet  and  most  approved  form  of  his  native  speech,  Tet, 
with  us,  the  influences  which  tend  to  repress  and  eradicate 
local  peculiarities  and  individual  errors  are  numerous  and 
powerful.  One  of  the  moat  effective  among  them  is  school 
instruction.  It  is  made  an  important  part  of  our  education 
to  learn  to  speak  and  write  correctly,  The  pupil  of  a  faith- 
ful and  competent  instructor  is  taught  to  read  and  pro- 
nouiice,  to  frame  sentences  with  the  mouth  and  with  the 
pen,  in  a  manner  accordant  with  that  which  is  accepted 
among  the  well-educated  everywhere.  Social  intercourae  ia 
cultivating  agency  hardly  less  important,  and  more  en- 
during in  its  action ;  as  long  as  we  live,  by  asaociating  with 
'.ose  who  speak  correctly,  we  are  shown  our  own  faults,  and 
same  time  prompted  and  taught  to  correct  them. 
'Beading — which  is  but  another  form  of  such  intercourse — 
consultation  of  authorities,  self-impelled  study  in  various 
forma,  help  the  work.  Our  speech  ia  improved  and  per- 
fected, as  it  was  first  acquired,  by  putting  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  learuera,  by  following  the  example  of  those  who 
speak  better  than  we  do.  He  who  is  really  in  earnest  to 
domplete  hia  mastery  of  his  mother-tongue  may  hope  for 
final  success,  whatever  have  been  his  early  disadvantages  , 
jast  aa  one  may  acquire  a  foreign  tongue,  like  German  or 
French,  with  a  degree  of  perfection  depending  oniy  on  his 
opportunities,  hia  capacity,his  industry,  and  the  length  of  tin^n 
devot^  to  the  studT- 
Again  evau  when  the  process  at  training  which  we  linvi 
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doBcribed  gives  generul  correctnesH  and  fncility,  it  \»  far  from 
conferring  universal  coDimand  of  the  resources  ol  the  Eng- 
liah  tongue.  This  is  no  grand  indivisible  unity,  whereof  the 
learDer  acquires  all  or  none ;  it  ie  an  aggregation  of  particu- 
lara,  and  each  one  appropriatea  more  or  less  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  hia  means  and  ability.  The  vocabulary  iriuch  tha 
young  child  hae  acquired  the  power  to  use  is  a  very  scanty 
one;  it  includes  only  the  moat  iudiapenaable  part  of  speech, 
Damea  for  the  commoiieBt  objects,  the  most  ordinary  and 
familiar  conceptions,  the  aimpleat  relations.  You  can  talk 
with  a  child  only  on  a  certain  limited  range  of  subjects ;  a 
book  not  written  eapecially  for  his  benefit  is  in  great  part 
luiintelligible  to  him  i  he  has  not  yet  learned  its  signs  fur 
tbought,  and  they  must  be  translated  into  othcra  with 
which  he  is  acquainted  ;  or  the  thought  itaelf  is  beyond  tha 
reach  of  hia  apprehension,  the  statement  is  outside  the  sphere 
of  his  knowledge.  But  in  this  resard  we  are  all  of  us  more 
or  less  children.  "Who  ever  yet  got  through  learning  hia 
mother-tongue,  and  could  say,  "  The  work  ia  done  ?  "  The 
encyclopedic  English  language,  as  we  niay  term  it,  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  great  dictionaries,  contains  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  words.  And  these  are  only  a  selection  out  of  a 
'  greater  mase.  If  all  the  aigna  for  thought  employed  for 
;  purpoaea  of  communication  by  those  who  have  spoken  and 
[  who  speak  no  other  tongue  than  oura  were  brought  toa;cthtr, 
I  if  all  obsolete,  technical,  and  dialectic  worda  wei'e  giithcred 
in,  which,  if  they  are  not  English,  are  of  no  assignable  spoken 
tongue,  the  number  mentioned  would  be  vastly  augmented. 
Out  of  this  immense  mass,  it  has  been  reckoned  by  careful 
observers  that  from  three  to  five  thousand  answer  all  the 
ordinary  ends  of  familiar  intercourse,  even  among  the  culti- 
vated; and  a  conaiderable  portion  of  the  English -speaking 
community,  including  the  lowest  aud  moat  ignorant  class', 
never  learn  to  use  even  so  many  as  three  thousand  t  what 
they  do  acquire,  of  course,  being,  like  the  child's  vocabulary, 
the  most  necessary  part  of  the  language,  signs  for  the  com- 
monest and  simplest  ideaa.  To  a  nucleus  of  this  character, 
every  artisan,  though  otherwise  uiiiuatructed,  muat  add  the 
technical  language  of  hii  own  craft — names  for  tools,  and 
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»nd   products   which   hia  e»ery-day   oiporience 
ikea  familiar  to  him,  but  of  which  the  vast  majority,  per. 
lopB,  of  thoae   outside  his  own  line  of  life  know  nothing. 
Ignorant  as  he  may  be,  he  will  talk  to  you  of  a  host  of  mat  ■ 
tera  which  you  ahall  not  understand.     No  insignificant  part 
of  the  hundred- thouHaod- word  list  is  made  up  of  selections 
from  Buch  technical  Tucabularies.  Each  department  of  labour, 
of  urt,  of  science,  has  its  special  dialect,  fully  known  only  to 
those  who  have  made  themselves  raastera  in  that  depertmeut. 
The  world  reijuirea  of  every  well-informed    and  educated 
person  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  in  many  upecial  de- 
partments, along  with  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  lan- 
guage belonging  to  eauh  :  but  he  would  be  Indeed  a  marvel 
of  many-sided  learning  who  had  mastered  them  all.     Wbo 
there  among  us  that  will  uot  find,  ou  every  page  of  tlie 
imprehenaive  dictionariea  now  in  vogue,  words  which  are 
•ange  to   him,  which  need  defining  to   bia  apprehension, 
lich  he  could  not  be  sure  of  employing  in  the  right  place 
connection?    And  this,  not  in  the  technical    portions 
ly  of  cur  vocabulary.     There  aie  words,  or  meajiings  of 
'Ords,  00  longer  in  familiar  use,  antiquated  or  obsolescent, 
ich  yet  may  not  be  denied  a  pluce  in  the  present  English 
igue.     There  are  objects  which  almost  never  fall  undur 
10  notice  of  great  numbers  of  people,  or  of  whole  clasaes  of 
le  community,  and  to  whose  names,  accordingly,  when  met 
'ith,  these  are  unable  to  attach  any  definite  idea.     There 
cognitions,  conceptions,  feelings,  which  have  not  come 
up  in  the  minds  of  all,  which  all   have  not  had  occaaiou  and 
aeouired  power  to  express.     There  are  distinctions,  in  every 
department  of  thought,  which  all  have  not  learned  to  draw 
aud  designate.     Moreover,  there  are  various  styles  of  espres- 
sion  for  tiie  same  thing,  which  are  not  at  every  one's  com- 
mand.    One  writer  or  speaker  has  great  eaae  and  copious- 
DeaB  of  diction;  for  all   bia  thoughts  he  haa   a  variety  of 
phraaea  to  choose   among ;  he  lays  them  out  before  us  in 
beautiful  elaboration,  in  clear  and  elegant  style,  so  that  jo 
jGdlow  and  undei'stand  him  is  like  floating  with  the  current, 
ither,  with  not  less  wealth  of  knowledge  and  clearness 
Fjudgvent,  is  cramped  and  awkward  in  his  use  of  language; 
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he  puts  his  ideas  before  us  in  a  rough  and  fragmentary  way ; 
he  carries  our  understandings  with  him,  but  only  at  the  coat 
of  labour  and  pains  on  our  part.  And  though  he  may  be  able 
to  comprehend  all  that  is  said  by  the  other,  he  has  not  in  the 
same  sense  made  the  language  his  own,  any  more  than  the 
student  of  a  foreign  tongue  who  can  translate  from  it  with 
facility,  but  can  express  himself  in  it  only  lamely.  Thus  the 
infinite  variety  of  the  native  and  acquired  capacity  of  difierent 
individuals  comes  to  light  in  their  idiom.  It  would  be  aa 
hard  to  find  two  persons  with  precisely  the  same  limits  to 
their  speech,  as  with  precisely  the  same  lineaments  of  coun- 
tenance. 

Once  more,  not  all  who  speak  the  same  tongue  attach  the 
same  meaning  to  the  words  they  utter.  We  learn  what 
words  signify  either  by  direct  definition  or  by  inference 
from  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  used.  But  no 
definition  is  or  can  be  exact  and  complete ;  and  we  are 
always  liable  to  draw  wrong  inferences.  Children,  as 
every  one  knows,  are  constantly  misapprehending  the  extent 
of  meaning  and  application  of  the  signs  they  acquire.  Un- 
til it  learns  better,  a  child  calls  every  man  papa ;  having 
been  taught  the  word  sky,  it  calls  the  ceiling  of  a  room  the 
shf ;  it  calls  a  donkey  or  a  mule  a  horse — and  naturally 
enough,  since  it  has  had  to  apply  the  name  dog  to  creatures 
difiering  far  more  than  these  from  one  another.  And  so 
long  as  the  learning  of  language  lasts,  does  the  liability  to 
such  error  continue.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  case,  arising 
out  of  the  essential  nature  of  language.  Words  are  not 
exact  models  of  ideas ;  they  are  merely  signs  for  ideas,  at 
whose  significance  we  arrive  as  well  as  we  can  ;  and  no 
mind  can  put  itself  into  such  immediate  and  intimate  com- 
munion with  another  mind  as  to  think  and  feel  precisely 
with  it.  Sentences  are  not  images  of  thoughts,  reflected  in 
a  faultless  mirror ;  nor  even  photographs,  needing  only  to 
have  the  colour  added  :  they  are  but  imperfect  and  frag- 
mentary sketches,  giving  just  outlines  enough  to  enable  the 
sense  before  which  they  are  set  up  to  seize  the  view  intended, 
and  to  fill  it  out  to  a  complete  picture;  while  yet,  as  regardi 
the  completeness  of  the  filling  out,  the  details  of  the  wc^W 
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ssd  tbe  finer  eliadea  of  colouring, 
pictures  perfectly  accordant  with 
precisely  reproduce  tho  original. 

limits  of  variation  of  meaning 
different  in  different  classes  of  words.  So  far  as  tiieae 
designations  of  definite  objects,  cogniiable  by  the  Benses, 
there  is  little  danger  of  our  seriously  niisapprehending  one 
another  when  we  otter  them.  Tet,  even  here,  thtre  is 
room  for  no  trifling  discordance,  aa  the  superior  knowledge 
or  more  vivid  ima^nation  of  one  person  gives  to  the  idea 
called  up  by  a  name  a  far  richer  content  than  another  can 
put  into  it.  Two  n'en  speak  of  the  sun,  with  mutual  intel- 
ligence :  but  to  the  one  he  is  a  mere  ball  of  light  and  heat, 
which  rises  in  the  sky  every  morning,  and  goes  down  again  at 
night ;  to  the  other,  all  that  science  has  taught  us  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  gi'eat  luminary,  and  its  influence  upon  our 
little  planet,  is  more  or  less  distinctly  present  every  time  he 
utters  its  name.  The  word  Pekin  is  spoken  before  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  is  understood  by  them  all:  but  some 
kmong  them  know  only  that  it  is  the  name  of  an  immense 
■eity  in  Asia,  tho  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire ;  others  have 
studied  Chinese  manners  and  customs,  have  seen  ])ictures  of 
Chinese  scenery,  architecture,  dress,  occupation,  and  are  able 
to  tinge  the  conception  which  the  word  evokes  with  some 
fair  share  of  a  local  colouring ;  another,  perhaps,  has  visited 
the  place,  and  its  name  touches  a  store  of  memories,  and 
brings  up  hcfore  his  mind's  eye  a  picture  vivid  with  the 
hues  of  trutli.  I  feel  a  tolerable  degree  of  confidence  that 
the  impressions  of  colour  made  on  my  Kense  are  the  same 
ivith  those  made  upon  my  friend's  sense,  so  that,  when  we 
use  the  words  red  or  blue,  we  do  not  mean  different  things : 
ttnd  yet,  even  here,  it  is  possible  that  one  of  ua  may  be 
afflicted  with  some  degree  of  colour-blindness,  so  that  we  do 
not  apprehend  tho  same  shades  precisely  alike.  But  juat  so 
is  every  part  of  language  liable  to  be  aflected  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  speaker;  and  most  of  all,  where  matters  of 
mora  subjective  apprehension  are  concerned.  The  volup- 
passionate  and  brutal,  the  pliilosopoic,  and  the 
Ltimental,  for  inatanoe,  when  Ihey  npeak  of  ^110  or  of  kaU, 
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mean  by  no  means  the  same  feelings.  How  pregnant  with 
sacred  meaning  are  home,  patriotum,  faith  to  some,  wbils 
others  utter  or  hear  them  with  cool  indifference !  It  is  need- 
less, however,  to  multiply  examples.  Not  half  the  words  in  oui 
funiliar  speech  would  be  identically  defined  by  any  consider- 
able number  of  those  who  employ  them  every  day.  Nay, 
who  knows  not  that  verbal  disputes,  discussions  turning  on 
^  tho  meaning  of  words,  are  the  most  frequent,  bitter,  and  in- 
terminable of  controversies  ? 

Clearly,  therefore,  we  are  guilty  of  no  paradox  in  main- 
taining that,  while  we  all  speak  the  English  language,  the 
English  of  no  two  individuals  among  us  is  precisely  tho 
same :  it  is  not  the  same  in  form  ;  it  is  not  the  same  in 
extent ;  it  is  not  the  same  in  meaning. 

But  what,  then,  is  the  English  language?  We  answer: 
It  is  the  immense  aggregate  of  the  articulated  signs  for 
thought  accepted  by,  and  current  among,  a  certain  vast 
community  which  we  call  the  English-speaking  people,  em- 
bracing the  principal  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  own 
country  and  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  those  who  elsewhere 
in  the  world  talk  like  them.  It  is  the  sum  of  the  separate 
languages  of  all  the  members  of  this  community.  Or — since 
each  one  says  some  things,  or  says  them  in  a  way,  not  to*  bo 
accepted  as  in  the  highest  sense  English — it  is  their  average 
rather  than  their  sum  ;  it  is  that  part  of  the  aggregate  which 
is  supported  by  the  usage  of  the  majority  ;  but  of  a  majority 
made  in  great  part  by  culture  and  education,  not  by  num- 
bers alone.  It  is  a  mighty  region  of  speech,  of  somewhat 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  boundaries,  whereof  each  speaker 
occupies  a  portion,  and  a  certain  central  tract  is  included  in 
tne  portion  of  all :  there  they  meet  on  common  ground ;  off  it, 
they  are  strangers  to  one  another.  Although  one  language,  it 
includes  numerous  varieties,  of  greatly  differing  kind  and 
degree:  individual  varieties,  class  varieties,  local  varieties. 
Almost  any  two  persons  who  speak  it  may  talk  so  as  to  be 
unintelligible  to  each  other.  The  one  fact  which  gives  it 
unity  is,  that  ail  who  speak  it  may,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  on  subjects  of  the  most  general  and  pressing  interest^ 
talk  so  as  to  understand  one  another. 
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How  tbis  laii^j^ge  is  kept  in  Biietence  is  clearly  Bhown 
the  foregoing    expositioa.     It  is  preserved  bj  aa  im- 
[aterrupted  tradition.     EacL  geuemtioa  hands  it  down  tc 
]he  geaeratioa  following.    Every  one  is  an  actor  in  the  pro- 
jess ;    in  each  ijidividual  epeaker  the  language   has,  as  we 
Ktnay  say,  a  separate  and  independent  existence,  as  has  an 
'  naimal  Bpecioa  in  each  ot  ita  memhera ;  and  each  does  what 
in  hiE  lies  to  propagate  it — that  is  to  say,  bis  owo  pnrt  of 
[  it,  as  determined  in  eitent  and  character  by  the  iiihereut 
f  vaA  acquired  pecuSiarities  of  his  nature.     And,  small  aa  may 
i  be  the  share  of  the  work  which  falls  to  any  one  of  us,  the 
r.sum  of  all  the  shares  constitutes  the  force  which  effects  the 
i  tranamissioa  of  the  whole  language.     In  the  caaa  of  a  tongue 
F  like  ours,  too,  these  private  labours  are  powerfully  aided  and 
I  jBUppleraented  by  the  influence  of  a  literature.     Each  book 
b  is,  aa  it  were,  an    undying  iudividual,  with    whom,  often, 
piuch  larger  numbers  bold  intercourse  than  any  living  per- 
|on  can  reach,  and  who  tea^hett  them  to  speak  as  he  speaks. 
i.  great  body  of  literary  works  of  acknowledged  merit  and 
K-ftuthority,  in  the  midst  of  a  people  proud  aud  fond  of  it,  ia 
an  agent  in  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  any  tongue, 
the  iinportaucG  of  which  cannot  cosily  be  over-estimated  i  we 
shall  have  to  take  it  ;:onstautly  into  account  in  the  course  <t( 
our  further  inquiries  into  the   liistory    of  langaage.     But 
each  work  is,  after  all,  only  a  single  person,  with  bis  limita- 
tions   aud   deficieucles,  aud    with    his  restricted  influence. 
I  Shakspeare,  with  his  unrivalled  wealth  and  variety  of 
jpipression,  uses  but  about  fifteen  thousand  words,  and  Mil- 
i  little  more  than  half  ho  many — mere  fragments  of  the 
icyclopedie  English  tongue.     The  lauguaga  would  soon  be 
shorn  of  no  small  part  of  its  strength,  if  placed  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  any  individual,  or  of  any  class.     Nothing 
less  than  the  combined  efl"i)rt  of  a  wliole  community,  with 
sJl  its  classes  and  orders,  in  all  its  variety  of  characters,  cir- 
eumBtances,  and  necessities,  Is  capable  of  keeping  in  life  a 
whole  language. 

But,  while  our  English  speech  ia  thus  passed  ouwai'dfrom 
mprairion  to  generation  of  those  who  learu  to  speak  it,  and, 
T  ug  leariied  theoiselves,  temh  others,  it  r'ocs  uot  reirpia 
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precisely  the  same  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  undergoing  mD  t!i« 
time  a  slow  process  of  modification,  which  is  capable  of  ren. 
dering  it  at  length  an3ther  language,  unintelligible  to  those 
who  now  employ  it.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  cast  an  eye  backward  over  its  past  history,  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  we  have  its  progress  recorded  in 
contemporary  documents.  How  much  is  there  in  our  pre- 
■ont  familiar  speech  which  would  be  strange  and  meaningless 
to  one  of  Elizabeth's  court !  How  much,  again,  do  we  find 
in  any  of  the  writers  of  that  period — in  Shakspeare,  for  in- 
stance—which is  no  longer  good  current  English !  phrases 
and  forms  of  construction  which  never  fall  from  our  lips 
now  save  as  we  quote  them* ;  scores  of  words  which  we  have 
lost  out  of  memory,  or  do  not  employ  in  the  sense  which 
they  then  bore.  Gto  back  yet  farthpr,  from  half-century  to 
half-century,  and  the  case  grows  rapidly  worse ;  and  when 
we  arrive  at  Chaucer  and  Q-ower,  who  are  separated  from  ua 
by  a  paltry  interval  of  five  hundred  years,  only  fifteen  or 
twenty  descents  from  father  to  son,  we  meet  with  a  dialect 
which  has  a  half-foreign  look,  and  can  only  be  read  by  care- 
ful study,  with  the  aid  of  a  glossary.  Another  like  interval 
of  five  hundred  years  brings  ua  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  King 
Alfred,  which  is  absolutely  a  strange  tongue  to  us,  not  less 
unintelligible  than  the  German  of  the  present  day,  and  nearly 
as  hard  to  learn.  And  yet,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  one  of  those  thirty  or  forty  generations  of  E.iglish- 
men  through  whom  we  are  descended  from  the  contem- 
poraries of  King  Alfred  was  less  simply  and  single- mindedly 
engaged  to  transmit  to  its  children  the  same  language  which 
it  had  received  from  its  ancestors  than  is  the  generation  of 
which  w^e  ourselves  form  a  part.  It  may  well  be  that  cir- 
cumstances were  less  favourable  to  some  of  them  than  to  us, 
and  that  our  common  speech  stands  in  no  danger  of  snfter- 
ing  in  the  next  thousand  years  a  tithe  of  the  change  which 
it  has  suffered  in  the  past  thousand.  But  the  forces  which 
are  at  work  in  it  are  the  same  now  that  they  have  always 
been,  and  the  effects  they  are  producing  are  of  tlie  samo 
iiontiai  character :  both  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  Ian- 
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[ignage,  and  inseparable  from  its  use.  Ti>is  vi\\  be  made 
plam  lo  ua  by  a  brief  inquiiy. 

The  moat  rapid  and  nolit'eable  mode  of  change  in  our 
language  is  that  which  is  all  tho  time  varying  the  extent  and 
meuning  of  its  Tocabulary.  English  speech  eiists  in  order 
that  we  may  eommunicate  with  one  another  respecting  those 
things  which  we  know.  As  the  stock  of  worda  at  the  com- 
mand of  each  individual  ia  an  approiimate  measure  of  the 
Bum  of  his  knowledge,  so  the  stock  of  words  composing  ■ 
language  corresponds  to  what  ia  known  in  the  community ; 
the  objects  it  is  familiar  vrith,  the  distinctions  it  has  drawn, 
hU  its  cognitions  and  reasonings,  in  the  world  of  matter  and 
of  mind,  must  have  their  appropriate  expression.  That 
lipoech  should  signify  more  than  ia  in  the  minda  of  its  speakers 

■ia  obviously  imposaible  ;  but  ueither  must  it  fall  short  of  in- 
dicating what  they  think.  Now  the  sum  of  knowledge  in 
every  community  varies  not  a  little  from  generation  to 
generation.  Every  trade  and  handicraft,  every  art,  every 
Bcitince,  ia  constantly  chiinging  ita  materials,  its  procesaea, 
and  its  products ;  and  ita  technical  dialect  ia  modified  accord- 
ingly, while  so  much  of  the  reaulta  of  this  change  aa  afl'eets 
or  interests  the  general  public  finda  its  way  into  the  familiar 
■peech  of  everybody.  As  our  material  condition  varies,  au 
our  ways  of  life,  our  institutions,  private  and  public,  become 

lather  than  they  have  been,  all  is  uecesaariiy  reflected  in  our 
language.  In  these  days  of  railroads,  steamboats,  and  tele- 
.graphs,  of  sun-pictures,  of  chemistry  and  geology,  of  improved 
wearing  stuffs,  funiiture,  styles  of  building,  articles  of  food 
And  luxury  of  every  description,  how  mnny  words  and  phrases 
"we  in  every  one's  mouth  which  would  be  utterly  unintelligible 
to  the  most  learned  man  of  a  century  ago,  were  he  tr  rise 
from  his  grave  and  walk  our  streets  !  It  is,  of  course,  in  its 
stores  of  expression  for  these  more  material  objects  and  rela- 
tions, and  for  the  details  of  technical  knowledge,  that  lan- 
guage changes  most  notably,  because  it  is  with  reference  to 
tiiese  that  the  nee  Jssity  for  change  especially  arises.  Tho 
oentral  and  most  iudJapenaable  substance  of  every  laugiiage 
il  made  up  of  designations  for  tb'ngs,  properties,  a"t},  thi 
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apprehension  of  which  is  nearly  as  old  as  humanity  itself, 
which  men  learned  tc  name  as  soon  as  they  learned  to  talk 
at  all,  and  whose  names  are  not  liable  to  pass  away  or  be- 
come superseded.  The  words  red,  green,  blue,  yellow,  or 
their  equivalents,  go  back  to  the  earliest  period  of  human 
speech ;  it  is  when  some  new  and  delicate  shades  of  colour 
like  the  aniline  dyes,  are  invented,  that  appellations  must  be 
sought  for  them,  and  may  be  found  even  among  names  of 
localities,  as  Magenta,  Solferino^  to  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  have  given  a  sudden  notoriety.  Any  two  rustic?, 
from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the  present,  could  talk  with  one 
another,  with  all  the  particularity  which  their  practical  ends 
required,  of  earth  and  rock,  of  pebbles  and  stones,  of 
sand  and  gravel,  of  loam  and  clay :  but,  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  the  mineralogist  and  geologist  have 
elicited  a  host  of  new  facts  touching  the  history  and  consti- 
tution of  the  earth's  crust  and  the  materials  of  which  this 
is  made  up,  have  arranged  and  classified  its  strata  and  their 
contents,  have  brought  to  light  numberless  relations,  of  cause 
and  efiect,  of  succession,  of  origin,  date,  and  value,  which 
had  hitherto  lain  hidden  in  it ;  and,  to  express  these,  they 
have  introduced  into  English  speech  a  whole  technical  vo- 
cabulary, and  one  which  is  still  every  year  extending  and 
changing.  So  it  is  with  botany ;  so  with  metaphysics  ;  so 
with  every  other  branch  of  science  and  art.  And  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  technical  vocabularies  remains  merely 
technical,  understood  and  employed  only  by  special  students 
in  each  branch,  yet  the  common  speech  is  not  entirely  un- 
afiected  by  them.  Some  portion  of  the  results  of  the 
advancement  in  knowledge  made  by  the  wise  and  learned 
reaches  even  the  lowest,  or  all  but  the  very  lowest,  and  is 
expressed  in  their  language ;  and  it  thus  becomes  a  part  of 
the  fundamental  stock  of  ideas  which  constitute  the  heritage 
of  each  generation,  which  every  child  ii  taught  to  form  and 
use.  Language,  in  short,  is  expanded  and  contracted  in 
precise  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  those 
who  use  it ;  it  is  enriched  or  impoverished,  in  every  part, 
along  with  the  enrichment  or  impoverishment  of  their  nunda 
This  is,  af^  I  have  said,  the  most  noticeable  Dicde  of  cbimg€ 


tin  Unguago,  and  also  the  most  nnturiU,  inevitfible, and  Ugili- 
Even  the  bigoted  puriet  cannot  object  tu  it,  or  wish 

(it  otherwise  i  couservatism  here  would  be  the  canservatUm 
S  ignorance,  opposing  itaelf  to  the  progress  of  civilization 
ind  enlightenment.     Along  with  it,  too,  comes  its  natural 

l"»unterparb,  the  dropping  out  of  use  and  out  of  memory  oi 

■  words  and  meanings  of  worde  and  phraaea  which  circum- 
B.Btances  have  made  it  no  longer  desirable  to  maintain  in 
[. existence  ;  whieb  denote  the  things  of  a  by-gone  time,  or,  by 

the  substitution  of  more  acceptable  eipreasiona,  have  become 
unneceBsary  and  otiose. 

But  there  are  also  ail  the  time  going  on  in  our  language 
changes  of  another  and  a  more  questionable  character, 
changes  \thich  alTect  the  form  rather  than  the  content  of 
speech,  and  are  in  a  sense  unnecessary,  and  therefore  stoutly 
opposed  by  the  authority  of  exact  tradition  ;  yet  which  have 
hitherto  shown  themselves  not  less  inevitable  than  the  others. 
We  have  seen  that  the  tranamiasion  of  language  is  by  tradi- 
tion. But  traditionai  transniis^tion  is  by  its  inherent  nature 
defective.  If  a  story  cannot  pass  a  few  times  frum  mouth 
to  mouth  and  maintain  its  integrity,  neither  can  a  word  paaa 
from  generation  to  generation  and  keep  its  original  form. 
Tery  young  children,  us  every  one  knows,  ao  mutilate  their 
words  and  phrasea  that  only  those  who  are  moat  familiar 
with  them  can  understand  what  they  say.  But  even  on 
older  child,  who  has  learned  to  speak  in  general  with  toler> 
I  able  corroctneaa,  has  a  special  inaptiiess  to  uttor  a  particular 
k'tound,  and  either  drops  it  altogether  or  puts  another  and 

■  nearly  related  one  in  its  place.  There  are  certain  combina- 
V  tions  of  consonants  which    it  cannot    manage,  and  has  to 

mouth  over  into  more  pronounceable  shape.  It  drops  a 
syllable  or  two  from  a  long  and  cumbrous  word.  It  omits 
Bndinga  and  confounds  forms  together  :  me,  for  instance,  has 
lo  do  duty  in  its  usage  for  me,  mif,  and  /;  and  eat,  to  stand 
for  all  persons,  tenses,  and  numbers  of  the  verb.  Or,  again, 
having  learned  by  prevailing  experience  that  the  past  Hense 
'a  a  verb  is  bignifiod  by  the  addition  of  a  d,\t  imagines  thtiL 
e  it  says  I  loved,  it  must  also  say  /  hringed ;  or  else, 
»,  remembering  I  aanj  from  /  »ing,  it  pays  /  hrai^ 


It  iijajbofs  and  mouse*  ;  it  says  gooda-  and  gooden  ;  it  ccn. 
founds  tit  aud  set,  lie  and  /ay  (iu  whii?h  laKt  blunders,  uofor- 
tmial^ly,  it  is  supported  by  the  oiample  of  too  many  among 
the  grown-up  and  edncat-ed).  Cure,  on  its  own  port  aiid  on 
that  of  its  inatructors,  corrects  by  degrees  such  childisli 
errors ;  but  tbis  care  is  often  wanting  or  insufficient,  and  it 
grows  up  continuing  still  to  apeak  bad  Engliab,  Moreover, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  not  each  child  only,  but  each  man, 
to  hia  dying  day,  is  a  learner  of  his  native  tongue;  nor  ia 
there  any  one  who  ia  not  liable,  from  carelessness  or  defective 
instruction,  to  learn  a.  word  or  phrase  incorrectly,  or  to  re. 
produce  it  inaccurately.  Por  these  reaaoua  there  always  lies, 
in  full  vigour  and  currency,  in  the  lower  strata  of  language 
usem,  as  we  may  term  them — among  the  uneducated  or  haif. 
educated — a  great  host  of  deviationa  from  the  best  usage, 
offences  against  the  propriety  of  speech,  kept  down  in  the 
main  by  the  controlling  influence  of  good  speakers,  yet 
all  the  time  threatening  to  rise  to  the  surface,  and  now 
and  then  nuceeeding  in  forcing  their  way  up,  and  com- 
pelling recognition  and  acceptance  from  even  the  best  au- 
thor! ties. 

Of  this  origin  are  the  class  of  changes  in  language  which 
we  are  at  present  considering.  They  are,  in  their  inception, 
inaccuracies  of  speech.  They  attest  the  influence  of  that 
immense  numerical  majority  among  the  speakers  of  English 
who  do  not  take  sufficient  pains  to  apeak  correctly,  but  whose 
blunders  become  finally  the  norm  of  the  language.  Tliey 
are  mainly  the  results  of  two  tendencies,  already  illustrated 
in  the  inatances  we  have  given ;  first,  to  make  things  easy 
to  our  organs  of  apeei-h,  to  economize  time  and  effort  in  the 
work  of  expression  ;  second,  to  get  rid  of  irregular  and  ei- 
cepHonal  forms,  by  extending  the  prevailing  analogies  of  the 
language.     Let  us  look  at  a  few  eiamplea. 

Our  written  worda  are  thickly  sown  with  silent  lettera, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  are  relics  of  former  modes  of 
pronunciation,  once  necessary  constituents  of  spoken  lan- 
guage, but  gradually  dropped,  because  it  waa  eaaier  to  do 
without  them.  Instances  are  knight,  calm,  pmlm,  vioald. 
dottbt,  plough,  Ihougki,  neord,  ehettnut.     If  we  ivill  but  cur} 
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OUT  investigaUoDB  further  back,  beyond  tbe  present  written 
form  of  our  words,  wo  aha'A  light  upon  much  more  extraor- 
dinary cases  of  mutilation  and  abbreviation.  Thua,  to  takn 
but  a  single,  tliough  rather  strikiog,  example,  our  akitt  is  tlio 
I  Btauty  relic  of  tbe  long  Greek  vocable  eleemotttne.  All  tlie 
monoByllablea,  in  fact,  of  which  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon 
portion  of  our  daily  speech  is  in  so  great  itieaeure  cmpoaed, 
are  relics  of  long  polyByllabic  forms,  usual  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  language.  Some  words  are  but  just  through,  or  even 
now  passing  through,  a  like  process.  In  ojien  and  sojien, 
I  good  usage  has  taken  sides  with  the  coiTuption  which  has 
'  ^ected  the  (,  and  accuses  of  being  old-fashioned  or  affectedly 
precise  the  large  and  respectable  class  who  atUl  proiiouuce 
that  letter |  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  clings  to  the  /  of 
eaptain,  and  stigmatizes  as  Tulgar  those  who  presume  to  say 

Again,  it  is  the  prevailing  English  custom  to  accent  a  noun 

■  of  two    syllables  on  its  first    syllable  ;  hosts  of  nouns  of 

French  origin  have  had  their  native  accent  altered,  in  order 

I    conform    tlieni    to    this    analogy.      Such    changes    have 

been  going  on  at  every  period  in  the  history  of  our  tongue  - 

in  Pope,  in  Milton,  in  Shakapeare,  in  Chaucer,  you  wiJl  find 

examples  of  their  action,  in  ever  increasing  numbers  as  you 

Lgo  backward  from  tbe  present  time.     Nor  are  they  yet  over; 

Jithere  is  ally,  which  all  the  authorities  t^ree  in  pronouncing 

Tally,  while  prevailing  popular  usage,  on  both  sides  of  the 

Atlantic,  persists  in  favouring  ally ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 

that,  in  the  end,  the  people  will  proie  too  strong  for  the  or- 

thoepists,  as  they  have  done  so  many  times  before. 

"When  our  Bible  translation  was  made,  the  verb  tpeak  had 
a  proper  imperfect  form,  tpake .-  a  well-educated  Englishman 
would  no  more  have  written  he  spokn  than  lie  come  and  done 
it.  But,  just  as  the  ill -instructed  and  the  careless  no  w-a- 
days  are  often  guilty  of  these  last  two  blunders,  so  tlien,  un- 
doubtedly, large  numbers  habitually  said  spohe  for  gpaicei 
until,  at  last,  the  struggle  against  it  was  given  up  as  hope- 
d  no  one  now  says  I  tpake  save  in  conseiiiiiB  imita- 
n  of  Hililical  style. 
At  the  same  period,  but  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  tbt 
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fiuglish  language  contained  no  such  word  as  its.  His  had 
been,  in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  and  ever  since,  the  common 
possessive  of  he  and  it  (A.-S.,  kit)  ;  it  belonged  to  the  latter 
no  less  than  to  the  former.  But  almost  all  the  possessive 
cases  in  the  language  were  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  nomi- 
native, and  his  wore  the  aspect  of  being  so  formed  from  he, 
and  of  having  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Why  not,  then,  form 
a  new  possessive  in  like  manner  for  it  itself  ?  This  was  a 
question  which  very  probably  suggested  itself  to  a  great 
many  minds  about  the  same  time,  and  the  word  its  may 
f  have  sprung  up  in  a  hundred  places  at  once,  and  propagated 
/  itself,  under  the  ban  of  the  purists  of  the  day,  who  frowned 
j  upon  it,  pronounced  it  "  as  bad  as  she's,  for  her,  would  be," 
and  carefully  avoided  its  use ;  until  at  last  its  popularity 
and  evident  desirableness  caused  it  to  be  universally  adopt- 
ed and  recognized  as  proper.  And,  at  the  present  time,  few 
of  us  read  our  Bibles  so  curiously  as  to  have  discovered 
that  they  contain  no  such  word  as  its,  from  Genesis  to  Reve- 
lation. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  employed  i/e  {ge)  as  subject  of  a  verb, 
and  you  (eoul)  as  object,  and  the  early  English  was  careful 
to  make  the  same  distinction.  Nor  is  it  yet  entirely 
lost ;  but  the  use  of  ye  now  belongs  to  a  solemn  style  only, 
and  you  has  been  set  up  as  subject  not  less  than  object 
There  was  a  time  when  you  are  for  ye  are,  and  yet  more 
for  tlwu  art,  would  have  been  as  offensive  to  the  ear  of 
a  correct  English  speaker  as  is  now  the  thee  is  of  the 
Quaker. 

Not  a  few  of  the  irregular  verbs  which  our  language  for- 
merly contained  have  been  in  later  usage  assimilated  to  the 
more  numerous  class,  and  conjugated  regularly  Take  as 
exaniples  help,  of  which  the  ancient  participle  holpen,  instead 
of  helped,  is  found  still  in  our  Bibles ;  and  work,  which  has 
gained  a  modern  preterit  and  participle,  worked,  although 
the  older  form,  wrought,  is  also  retained  in  use,  with  a  some- 
what altered  and  specialized  signification. 

Here  are  changes  of  various  kind  and  value,  though  all 
tracing  their  origin  to  the  same  tendencies.  "Words  change 
iheir  shape    w  ilhout  losing  their  identity ;  old  forme,  oU 
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marks  of  dietuiction,  are  neglected  and  lost:  scue  of  lliest 
could  well  be  spared,  but  othera  wore  raluabU,  and  their 
relinquish ment  has  impa-red  the  power  of  expreBBion  of  the 
IdDf^unge ;  while  new  forms  are  created,  and  new  marks  of 
distinction  are  adopted  into  general  use,  and  made  purt  and 
parcel  of  English  speech. 

So  full  and  abundant  illuatratiou  of  this  department  of 
change  in  language  as  might  be  desired  cannot  be  drawn 
from  facts  with  which  wc  are  all  familiar,  because,  for  some 
time  past,  the  conaervative  forces  have  been  bo  powerful  in 
our  mother-tongue,  and  the  accuroey  of  hiHtorical  trana- 
mission  so  etri.  t,  that  what  is  now  good  Eugliah  hns,  in  the 
main,  long  been  such,  and  ia  likely  long  to  continue  such. 
Its  alteration  goes  on  so  slowly  that  we  hardly  perceive  it 
in  progress,  and  it  is  only  au  we  compare  the  condition  of 
the  language  at  n  given  time  with  that  which  it  shows  at 
the  distance  of  a  considerable  interval,  earlier  or  later,  thai; 
they  come  clearly  to  light.  The  Engliali  is,  indeed,  among 
all  cultivated  tongues,  the  one  which  has  eutfered^  under  the 
influences -which  we  have  been  describing,  the  moet  thorough 
and  pervading  change  of  its  grammar  and  vocabulary ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  this  chaoge  occurred  at  a  certain  definite 
period,  and  from  the  effect  of  circumalanceB  which  are  well 
known.  Our  English  ancestors,  between  the  time  of  Alfred 
and  that  of  Chaucer,  endured  the  irruption  and  conqueat  of 
a  French -speaking  people,  the  Normans — just  aa  did  the 
Irish,  at  a  later  day,  that  of  the  English.  That  the  Sasons 
did  not,  like  the  Irish,  griid  ually  relinquish  their  own  tongue, 
and  learn  to  talk  French  altogether,  was  owing  to  their  ad-  • 
vanced  culture  and  superior  independence  of  character :  J 
after  a  long  time  of  confusion  and  mutual  unintelligibility, 
H  every  one  knows,  the  Saxons  gave  up  a  part  of  their 
vocabulary  for  that  of  the  Normans,  and  the  Normans  a 
part  of  theirs,  with  nearly  all  their  grammar,  for  thfe  of 
the  Sascns,  and  oi;r  present  composite  dialect,  with  its  mea- 
gre aystem  of  grammatical  inflections,  was  the  result.  The 
ecample  is  an  extreme  one  of  the  transformation  which  a 
language  may  be  made  to  undergo  in  the  lapae  of  a  ftnr 
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generatioiiB,  at  the  bidding  of  imperious  circumstanceB;  ai 
the  present  stability  of  the  same  langntge  is  an  extreme 
example  of  what  favouring  circumstances  can  do  to  prevent 
change,  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  speech. 

The  facts  and  conditions  which  we  have  been  considering 
ore  of  no  exceptional  character :  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
common  to  all  the  forms  of  speech  current  among  the  sons 
of  men.     Throughout  the  world,  the  same  description,  in  its 
essential   features,   will   be   found  to   hold   good.      Every 
spoken  language  is  a  congeries  of  individual  signs,  called 
words ;  and  each  word  (with  the  rare  exception  of  the  actual 
additions  made  by  individuals  to  language,  of  which  we  shall 
take  account  later)  was  learned  by  every  person  who  em- 
ploys it  from  some  other  person  who  had  employed  it  before 
him.  '  He  adopted  it  as  the  sign  of  a  certain  idea,  because 
't  was  already  in  use  by  others  as  such.     Inner  and  essen- 
tial connection  between  idea  and  word,  whereby  the  mind 
which  conceives  the  one  at  once  apprehends  and  produces 
the  other,  there  is  none,  in  any  language  upon  earth.  Every 
existing  form  of  human  speech  is  a  body  of  arbitrary  and 
conventional  signs  for  thought,  handed  down  by  tradition 
<^from  one  generation  to  another,  no  individual  in  any  genera- 
tion receiving  or  transmitting  the  whole  body,  but  the  sum 
of  the  separate  givings  and  takings  being  effective  to  keep 
it  in  existence  without  essential  loss.     Yet  the  procebs  of 
traditional  transmission  always  has  been,  is  now,  and  will 
ever  continue  to  be,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  an  imperfect 
one :  no  language  remains,  or  can  remain,  the  same  during 
a  long  period  of  time.    Growth  and  change  make  the  life  of 
language,  as  they  are  everywhere  else  the  inseparable  accom- 
paniment and  sign  of  life.     A  language  is  living,  when  it  is 
the  instrument  of  thought  of  a  whole  people,  the  wonted 
means  of  expression  of  all  their  feelings,  experiences,  opin- 
icms,  reasonings ;  when  the  connection  between  it  and  their 
mental  activity  is  so  close  that  the  one  reflects  the  other, 
and  that  the  two  grow  together,  the  instrument  ever  adapt« 
ing  itself  to  the  uses  which  it  is  to  subserve.     The  ways  in 
which  this  adaptation  takes  place,  and  the  causes  whick 
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accelerate  or  retard  the  inevitable  change  of  language^  have 
been  already  in  part  glanced  at,  and  will  come  up  for  more 
detailed  examination*  hereafter;  it  is  sufficient  at  present 
that  we  fully  recognize  the  fact  of  change.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental fiEu;t  upon  which  rests  the  whole  method  of  lingoiitif 
itudy. 
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fftttnre  of  the  force  which  produces  the  ohaDges  oi  laog^tage ;  its  mctdet 
of  action.  LaDguage  an  institution,  of  historical  growth  ;  its  study  a 
moral  science.  Analogies  of  linguistic  science  with  the  phys  cal  sci- 
ences. Its  methods  historical.  Etymology  its  foundation.  Analysis 
of  compound  words.  Genesis  of  affixes.  Nature  of  all  words  as  pro- 
duced by  actual  composition. 


In  the  preceding  lecture,  after  a  very  brief  survey  of  the 
history  and  objects  of  liuguistic  science,  we  entered  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  we  had  become  possessed 
of  our  mother-tongue,  an  inquiry  intended  to  bring  out 
to  our  view  the  mode  of  transmission  and  preservation  of 
language  in  general.  And  we  saw  that  it  is  the  work  of 
tradition  ;  that  each  generation  passes  along  to  the  genera- 
tion succeeding,  with  such  faithfulness  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  permits,  the  store  of  words,  phrases,  and  constructions 
which  constitute  the  substance  of  a  spoken  tongue.  But 
we  also  saw  that  the  process  of  transmission  is  uniformly  an 
imperfect  one ;  that  it  never  succeeds  in  keeping  any 
language  entirely  pure  and  unaltered :  on  the  contrary,  lan- 
guage appeared  to  us  as  undergoing,  everywhere  and  always, 
a  slow  process  of  modification,  which  in  course  of  time 
effects  a  considerable  change  in  its  constitution,  rendering  it 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  tongue.  This  was  illus- 
trated from  the  historj  of  our  English  speech,  which,  by 
gradual  and  accumulated  alterations  made  in  it,  during  the 
past  thousand  years,  by  the  thirty  or  forty  generations 
through  whose  mouths  it  has  passed,  has  grown  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  K'ng  Alfred,  through  a  succeBsion  of  inter. 
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meiliate  pbaeee,  into  what  it  is  at  present,  fierore,  now,  tta 
go  on  to  eiamjne  in  detail  the  processes  of  linguistic  change, 
Betting  forth  more  fully  thisir  eauaea  and  modes  of  action, 
and  exhibiting  their  results  upon  a  more  extended  scale,  wo 
havo  to  draw  from  what  has  been  already  said  one  or  two 
important  coDclusions,  touching  the  nature  of  the  force  by 
Hrhich  those  proceaaea  are  carried  on,  and  the  character,  and 
eloce  among  the  sciences,  of  the  study  wiiich  undertakes 
iheic  investigation. 

And,  ill  the  first  place,  we  see,  I  think,  from  our  examina- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  language  is  learned  and  taught, 
in  which  ifca  life  ia  kept  up,  what  ia  meant  when  we  apeak 
Rud  writeof  it  aahftvingan  independent  or  objective  existence, 
■e  being  an  organism  or  poaaeaaing  an  organic  atruoture, 
M  having  laws  of  g-rowth,  as  fKeling  tendencies,  as  develop- 
ing, OS  adapting  itself  to  our  needs,  and  ao  on.     AH  these 
are  figurative  expreaaiona,  the  language  of  trope  and  metaphor, 
not  of  plain  fact ;  they  are  wholly  unobjectionable  when  con- 
sciously employed  in  their  proper  character,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  or  liveliness  of  delineation ;  they  are  only  harmful 
'len    we    allow   them  to  blind  ua  to  the  real  nature  of 
e  truths  they  represent.     Language  has,  in  liict,  no  esist* 
ce  aave  in  the  miada  and  mouths  of  those  who  use  it ;  it 
a  made  up  of  separate  articulated  signs  of  thought,  each  of 
which  is  attached  by  a  mental  association  to   the  idea  it 
represents,  ia  uttered  by  voluntary  eflbrt,  and  has  its  value 
Bind  currency  only  by  the  agreement  of  speakers  and  hearers. 
""  '         their  power,  subject  to  their  will ;  as  it  ia  kept  up, 
>  ia  it  modified  and  altered,  so  may  it  be  abandoned,  by 
r  joint  and  conseutiag  action,  and  in  no  other  way  what- 
"  soever. 

This  truth  ia  not  only  often  lost  from  view  by  those  who 
think  and  reason  respectiug  language,  but  it  is  alao  sonje- 
times  explicitly  denied,  and  the  opposite  doctrine  is  set  up, 
that  language  has  a  life  and  growth  independent  of  its 
speakers,  with  which  men  cannot  interfere.  A  recent 
popular  writer  *  asserts  that,  "  although  there  is  a  continu. 

'  Pro^ior  Mni  Miiller,  in  hia  Lectorei  on  tile  Soieoce  of  LiDgiugt 
it  loiie*,  aeiond  lecture. 
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OOB  change  in  language,  it  la  not  in  the  power  of  man 
either  to  jjroduce  or  to  prerent  it :  ve  might  thluk  as  ^rcU 
of  changing  the  la-ffa  whi:;h  control  the  circulation  of  sur 
blood,  or  of  adding  an  inch  to  our  height,  aa  of  altering  the 
laws  of  speeth,  or  iuTenting  new  worda  according  to  our 
own  pleasure."  Then,  in  order  to  estttblish  the  truth  of  this 
opiuiou,  he  goea  on  to  cite  a  couple  of  historical  inatanccB, 
in  which  two  famous  eraperora,  Tiberius  of  Home  and  yigis- 
niuud  of  Germany,  committed  hluudera  in  their  Latin,  and 
were  taken  to  tnak  and  corrected  by  humble  grammarianH, 
who  informed  their  imperial  majestiea  that,  however  great 
and  absolute  their  power  might  be,  it  was  not  competent  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  Latin  language.  The  argument 
and  coucluaion  we  may  take  to  be  of  this  character :  JS  ao 
high  and  mighty  a  personage  as  an  emperor  could  not  do  bo 
■mall  a  thing  as  alter  the  gender  and  termination  of  a  single 
word — not  even,  as  Sigiamund  attempted,  in  a  language 
which  was  dead,  and  might  therefore  be  supposed  incapable 
of  making  realstaiice  to  the  indignity — much  less  can  any 
vine  of  inferior  eonaideration  hope  to  accomplish  such  a 
change,  or  any  other  of  the  changes,  of  greater  or  less 
account,  which  make  up  the  history  of  speech;  therefore, 
language  ia  incapable  of  alteration  by  ita  speakers. 

The  utter  futility  of  deriving  such  a  doctrine  from  such  & 
pur  of  incidents,  or  from  a  score,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
like  them,  is  almost  too  obvious  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
pointing  out.  Against  what  authority  more  mighty  than 
their  own  did  these  two  emperora  offend  F  Simply  agaiuat 
the  immemorial  atid  well-defined  usage  of  all  who  wroto 
and  had  ever  written  Latin — nothing  more  and  nothing 
iesB.  High  political  station  does  not  confer  the  right 
_^ to  make  and  unmake  language;  a  sovereign's  grammatical 
blunders  do  not  become  the  law  of  speech  to  his  subjects, 
any  more  than  do  those  of  the  private  man.  Each  indi> 
vidual  is,  iu  a  way,  constantly  trying  experimeota  of  modifi. 
cation  upon  his  mother-tongue,  from  the  time  when,  aa 
a  child,  he  drops  sounds  and  ayllables  which  it  does  not  suit 
hie  cosiveuience  to  pronounce,  and  frames  iuflccliona  upon 
aiistakes  analogies,  to  that  when,  ae  a  man,  he  is  guilty  of 
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slang,  vnlgariama,  and  bad  grammar,  or  indulges  in  manner- 
isma  and  artificial  coiiceitB,  or  twists  words  out  of  their  true 
uaea  from  iguoi-anee  or  caprice.  But  hia  individual  inBii- 
eiice  is  too  weak  to  make  head  agaiust  the  consenting  usage 
of  the  community  ;  his  proposals,  unless  for  special  reasons, 
are  passed  over  unnoticed,  and  he  is  forced  to  conform  liia 
speech  to  that  of  the  rest ;  or,  if  he  insist  upon  hia  in- 
depeudeuce,  he  is  contemned  as  a  hlunderer,  or  laughed  at 
as  a  humourist. 

That  an  alteration  should  have  been  made  at  the  time  of 
Sigismund  in  any  item  of  Latin  gi-ammar,  either  by  the  em- 
peror himself,  or  by  all  the  poteutates  and  leaiiied  men 
of  Christendorn,  was  an  impossibility.  For  the  language 
was  a  dead  one ;  its  proprieties  of  speech  were  no  longer 
dependent  upon  the  sanction  of  present  usage,  but  upon 
the  authority  of  unchanging  models.  Much  that  we  say  is 
good  English,  though  Shakspeare  and  Milton  knew  it  not ; 
nothing  can  be  good  Iiatin,  unless  it  be  found  in  Cicero  and 
Virgil,  or  their  compeers.  And  even  under  Tiberius,  the 
case  was  nearly  the  aaine  :  the  great  authors  whose  example 
makes  the  law  of  Latin  speech  had  already  lived  and  written  ; 
and  any  deviation  fi-om  their  usage  would  have  been  recog- 
nized by  all  coming  time  aa  a.  later  con'uption.  Hence, 
even  had  that  emperor'a  blunder  been  accepted  and  slavishly 
imitated  by  his  courtiers,  his  aiTuy,  and  his  subjects  at 
large,  their  consent  could  have  made  it  good  second-rate 
Latin  only  ;  it  mtgbt  have  become  the  very  best  usage  in. 
the  later  Italiau,  French,  and  Spanish,  but  it  would  always 
have  been  rejected  and  avoided  by  the  strict  classicists. 
And  all  this,  not  for  the  reason  that  man  has  no  power  over 
language,  hut  precisely  for  the  contrary  reason,  that  he  has 
all  power  over  it — that  men's  usage  makes  language.  He, 
accordingly,  who  can  direct  usage  can  make  or  alter  language. 
In  this  way  only  can  exalted  rank  confer  authority  over 
speech  ;  it  can  give  a  more  powerful  impulse  toward  that 
general  acceptance  and  cun^ency  which  anything  must  win 
in  order  to  be  language.  There  are  instances  on  record  in 
which  the  pun  of  a  monarch  has  changed  for  all  time  the 
form  of  a  word.     Etiinologista  well  know  that  the  name  ot 
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the  so-called  "  Tartar  "  race  is  properly  Tatar,  and  they  art 
now  endeavouring  to  restore  this,  its  correct  orthography, 
The  intrusion  of  the  r  is  accounted  for  in  the  following  man* 
ner.      When,   in   the   reign   of  St  Louis  of  France,  the 
hordes  of  this  savage  race  were  devastating  eastern  Europe, 
the  tale  of  their  ravages  was  brought  to  the  pious  king,  who 
exclaimed  with  horror  :  "  Well  may  they  be  called  Tartars, 
for  their  deeds  are  those  of  fiends  from  Tartarus^     The 
appositeness  of  the  metamorphosed  appellation  made  it  take, 
and  from  that  time   French  authors — and,  after  their  ex- 
ample, the  rest  of  Europe — have  called  the  Tatars  "  Tartars." 
Whether  the  story   is   incontestably   authentic  or  not   ia 
of  small  consequence :  any  one  can  see  that  it  might  be  true, 
and  that  such  causes  may  have  produced  such  effects  times 
innumerable. 
^     The  speakers  of  language  thus  constitute  a  republic,  or 
^  rather,  a  democracy,  in  which  authority  is  conferred  only 
by  general  sufiVage  and  for   due  cause,  and  is  exercised 
under   constant   supervision  and  control.     Individuals  are 
abundantly  permitted   to    make  additions  to  the   common 
speech,  if  there  be  reason  for  it,  and  if,  in  their  work,  they 
\^  respect   the    sense    of  the    community.      When   the   first 
schooner   ever   built,  on  the    coast  of  Massachusetts,  slid 
from  her  stocks  and  floated  gracefully  upon  the  water,  the 
chance  exclamation  of  an  admiring  by-stander,  "  Oh,  how 
she  scoons  r^  drew  from  her  contriver  and  builder  the  an- 
Bwer,  "  A  scooner  let  her  be,  then,"  and  made  a  new  English 
word.     The  community  ratified  his  act,  and  accepted    the 
word  he  proposed,  because  the  new  thing  wanted    a   new 
name,  and  there  was  no  one  else  so  well  entitled  as  he  to 
name  it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  assumed  to  christen 
a  man-of-war  a  scooner,  no  one  but  his  nearest  neighbours 
would  ever  have  heard  of  the  attempt.     The  discoverer  of  a 
new  asteroid,  again,  is  allowed  to  select  its  title,  provided 
he    choose  the  name  of  some  classical   goddess^,  as   is  the 
established  precedent  for  such  cases — although,  even  then, 
he    is  liable  to  have  the  motives  of  his    choice    somewhat 
sharply  looked  into.     The  English  astronomer  who  sought, 
a  feT  yeoi's  since,  with  covert  loyalty,  to  call  his  planetling 
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"  Vicioria,"  was  compelled  to  retract  the  appellation  and 
offer  another.  An  acute  and  learned  Italian  physician, 
8ome  time  in  tte  last  century,  discovered  a  new  physical 
foive,  and  Bome  one  called  it  galoanigm,  after  hia  tiame. 
Many  of  us  well  remember  how,  not  Iodr  ago,  a  French 
tavant  devised  a  novel  and  univereally  interesting  application 
of  certain  chemical  processes ;  and  here,  again,  by  some  per- 
son to  whose  act  the  community  gave  its  assent,  the  product 
was  named  for  its  inventor  a  daguerreotype :  aai  ffaleanism  and 
daguerreotype,  with  their  derivatives,  are  now  as  genuine  and 
well  eatabliahod  parts  of  the  English  language  as  are  mn 
and  moon,  orfallier  and  mother.  If  Galvani  had  denominated 
tuB  new  principle  ahraeadahra,  or  if  Daguerre  had  styled  hia 
Hun-picturea  aldiboronfiplioteophornios,  these  names  would, 
indeed,  have  been  not  less  inherently  suitable  than  the  ones 
actually  chosen,  in  the  view  of  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  hftve  since  learned  to  use  the  latter ;  for  compara- 
tively few  Lave  ever  heard  of  the  two  eminent  discoverers, 
or  learned  enough  of  Groek  to  be  able  to  perceive  the  ety- 
mological aptnoBS  of  type ;  yet  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
direct  public  opinion  upon  such  subjects  would  have  revolted, 
and  insisted  upon  the  eubstitntioD  of  other  titles,  which 
should  seem  to  them  to  possess  an  obvious  reason  and  ap- 
plicabUity.  The  public  has  looked  on  quietly,  during  the 
last  half-century,  while  the  geologists  have  been  bringing 
into  our  English  speech  their  flood  of  new  words,  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  verbs,  of  various  origin  and  not  seldom  of 
uncouth  and  barbarous  aspect,  wherewith  to  signify  the  new 
knowledge  added  by  them  to  the  common  stock  that  we  all 
draw  from:  these  gentlemen  know  beat;  if  they  agree 
anwng  themselves  that  necessity  and  propriety  require  us  to 
Bay  Silwrian,  palceontological,  oolite,  post-pleiocene,  and  the 
like,  we  are  ready  to  do  so,  whether  our  acquaiurance  with 
ancient  and  moderu  geography  and  with  the  classical  tongueit 
ba  c'r  be  not  anfficient  to  enable  us  to  discover  or  appreciate 
the  reason  of  cai'h  terra. 

But  even  io  respect  to  the  more  intimate  and  sacred  part  of 
IsQgoage,  the  words  and  phrases  of  universal  and  every-day 
OK,  the  Community  confers  some  measure  of  authority  upov 
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those  wtio  have  a  _,QBt  title  to  it,  upon  great  maistors  in  the 
art  0*^  Bpeeth,  upon  speakers  whose  eloquence  carries  cap- 
tive ail  hearts,  upou  writers  whose  power  in  wielding;  the 
coDiDiou  iiistrumeot  of  thought  is  felt  and  ack  no  ft  I  edged 
through  all  ranka.  Such  a  one  luay  now  and  then  coin  a 
new  word,  if  he  follow  established  analogies  ;  he  may  revive 
and  bring  again  into  currency  one  which  had  fallen  into 
desuetude  ;  he  may  confer  on  an  old  word  a  new  value, 
not  too  far  differing  from  that  already  belonging  to  it — and 
the  license  shall  be  ratified  by  general  acceptance.  A  great 
author  may,  by  bis  single  authority,  turn  the  trembling  scale 
in  favour  of  the  admissiou  to  good  usage  of  some  popular 
word  or  phrase,  born  of  an  original  corruption  or  blunder, 
which  had  hitherto  been  frowned  upon  and  banned  ;  uay, 
even  his  mannerisms  and  conceits  may  perhaps  become  the 
law  of  the  language.  The  maxim  utag  norma  loquendi, 
'  usage  is  the  rule  of  speech,'  is  of  supreme  and  uncontrolled 
validity  in  every  part  and  parcel  of  every  human  tongue, 
and  each  individual  can  make  hia  fellows  talk  and  write  as 
he  does  just  in  proportion  to  the  influence  which  they  are 
disposed  to  concede  to  him. 

In  a  language  circumstanced  like'  ours,  a  consciouB  and 
detailed  discuBEion  sometimes  arises  on  the  qnestion  of  ad* 
mitting  some  new  word  into  its  recognized  vocabulary.  We 
all  remember  the  newspaper  controversy,  not  long  ago,  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  call  a  niessnge  Bent  by  telegraph  a 
telegraph  or  a  telegram ;  and  many  of  us,  doubtless,  are  yet 
■waiting  to  see  how  the  authorities  settle  it,  that  we  may 
govern  our  own  usage  accordingly.  "We  have  a  suffis  ahle, 
which,  like  a  few  others  that  we  possess,  we  use  pretty  freely 
in  forming  new  words.  Within  no  very  long  time  past,  somo 
writers  and  speakers  have  added  it  to  the  verb  rely,  forming 
the  adjective  reliable.  Tlie  same  thing  must  have  been  done 
at  nearly  the  same  time  to  other  verbs,  awakening  neither 
question  nor  objection ;  while,  nevertheless,  reliable  is  Still 
■hut  out  from  the  best — or,  at  least,  from  the  most  exclusive 
— society  in  English  speech.  And  why  ?  Because,  in  the 
first  place,  say  the  objectors,  the  word  is  uuncceasary '  W8 
have  already  trKstteorthi/,  which  means  the  same  thing  :  fu^ 
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IT,  it  ia  improperly  and  falsely  formed  ;  as  we  say  "  to 
Y  on  "  anything,  our  derivative  acljective,  if  we  make  one, 
should  be  rdionaUe,  not  reliaUe :  finally,  it  ia  low-caste  ;  A, 
B,  and  C,  thoso  prime  aiitboritiea  in  English  style,  ai-e  care- 
ful never  to  let  it  shp  from  their  pens.  The  other  side, 
however,  are  obstinate,  and  do  not  yield  the  point,  Tlie 
first  objection,  they  retort,  ia  iusuffident ;  no  one  can  prop- 
erly oppose  the  enrichment  of  the  language  by  a  synonynt, 
wMcb  may  yet  be  made  to  diatingui^  a  valuable  shade  of 
L^flieaiiing — which,  indeed,  already  shows  signs  of  doing  so,  as 
t*e  tend  to  say  "  a  trustworthy  witnesa,"  hut  "  reliable  teati- 
F  iBony."  The  second  is  false  :  English  etymology  is  by  no 
y  precise  in  its  application  of  the  sufiix  able  as  the 
objectors  claim  ;  it  admits  laughable,  meaning  '  worthy  to  he 
laughed  al,'  unaccaunlalA<i,  '  not  to  be  accounted  for,'  indis- 
peiimble,  'not  to  be  dispensed  iciih,'  aa  well  as  many  other 
words  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  even  ohjectionable ,  'liable  to 
objection,'  jnarriageabte,  'fit  for  marriage,'  and  so  forth.  Aa 
for  the  third  objection,  whatever  A,  B,  and  Cmay  do,  it  is 
certain  that  D,  I",  and  H,  with  most  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
alphabet  (including  nearly  nil  the  X's,  Y's,  and  Z's,  the  un- 
known quantities),  use  the  new  form  freely  ;  and  it  ia  vain 
io  stand  out  against  the  full  acceptance  of  a  word  which  is 
supported  by  so  much  and  bo  respectable  authority.  How 
Bie  dispute  ia  liiely,  or  ought,  to  tenninate,  need  not  concern 
"s  only  referred  to  because,  while  itself  carried 
Q  in  full  con  scions  u  ess,  and  on  paper,  it  is  a  typical  illua- 
ta^tion  of  a  whole  class  of  discussions  which  go  on  silently, 
and  even  more  or  less  unconsciously,  in  the  minds  before 
which  is  presented,  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  any  proposed 
alteration  in  the  subsisting  usf^es  of  speech.  Is  it  called 
for?  is  it  accordant  vrith  the  analogies  of  the  language?  ia 
it  offered  or  backed  bj'  good  authority  ?  these  are  the  coii- 
Lderations  by  which  general  consent  is  won  or  repelled  ;  aud 
meral  consent  decides  every  case  without  appeal. 
I>ownright  additions,  however,  to  the  vocabulary  of  a, 
I  tongue,  oven  those  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
^gauic  life  of  language  will  probably  be  willing  to  ascribe 
'O  human  agency  ;  since  no  man  in  his  sober  senses,  it  would 
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•eoni,  couW  possibly  maintajti  that,  when  some  individual 
mind  haa  formed  a  i;onceptiou  or  dra.n-u  a  deduction,  or  when 
aome  individual  ingenuity  hoa  brought  forth  a  product  of  any 
of  the  modes  of  activity  of  which  man  is  capable,  language 
itself  Rpcntaneously  extrudes  a  word  for  its  designaCiou! 
He  who  aees  is  likewiae  he  who  says  ;  the  ingenuity  that 
could  find  the  thing  was  never  at  a  loaa  to  devise  also  its 
appellatioQ. 

But  the  case  is  not  otherwise  with  those  gradual  changes 
which  bring  about  the  decay  of  grammatical  structure,  at 
the  metamorphosis  of  phonetic  form,  iu  a  language.  Though 
tliey  go  ou  in  a  more  covert  and  unacknowledged  way  than 
the  augmentations  of  a  vocabulary,  they  are  due  to  the 
action  of  the  same  forces.  K  we  write  hitight,  and  pronounce 
it  nit,  while  our  ancestors  spelled  the  word  cniht_  and  made 
its  every  letter  distinctly  audible  (giving  the  »  our  short  t- 
Hound,  as  in  pi«)^jn8t  ns  the  Gtermaua  even  now  both  write 
and  Bpcak  the  same  word  knecht — we  know  that  it  is  not 
because,  by  any  force  inherent  in  the  word  itself,  the  fullei 
form  grew  into  the  simpler,  but  because  the  combination  An, 
as  initial,  was  somewhat  difficuit  for  men's  organs  to  utter, 
and  therefore  began  to  lose  its  k,  first,  in  the  mouths  of 
careless  and  easy  speakers  ;  and  the  corruption  went  on 
gaining  in  popularity,  untO  it  became  the  rule  of  our  speech 
to  silence  the  mute  before  the  nasal  in  all  aueh  words  (aa  in 
kn\fe,  knit,  gnat,  gnaw,  etc.)  ;  because,  moreover,  the  sound 
of  the  guttural  A  after  a  vowel  became  unpopular,  men's 
organs  shrinking  from  the  effort  of  producing  it,  and  was 
fiually  got  rid  of  everywhere  (being  either  left  out  entirely, 
as  in  nigh,  ought,  or  turned  into^I  as  in  laugh,  cough)  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  loss  of  this  consonant  led  to  a  pro> 
longation  of  the  vowel  *,  which  was  changed  into  the  diph- 
thongal sound  we  now  give  it ;  in  company,  too,  with  so 
many  other  of  the  "  long  ("s  "  of  the  older  language,  that  our 
uBUiJ  name  at  present  for  tJie  diphthong  is  "long  t."  And 
eo  in  all  the  multitude  of  similar  ca^es.  There  is  no  neces- 
aity,  physiological  or  other,  for  the  rustic's  saying  kaa  foi 
eow !  only  the  furincr  is  a  lazy  drawling  utterance,  which 
opens  the  mouth  less  widely  than  the  Uttsr.      &  nrEcLasly 
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kaimilaF  flattening  of  the  simple  aonnd  of  a,  in  suoV  wordi  u 

wfrSup,  grSff,  dance — which  Imt  a,  brief  time  Binco  were  ani- 

Iveraally  pronaimcei  jrdsp,  gr^fi,  ddnae  {d  aa  in  Jar),  and  are 

tgo  still  in  certain  localitiea — is  now  bo  common  aa  t-3  have 

fcbeconie  the  nx'cepted  mode  of  utterance  ;  but  no  one  faiie  to 

Irecogaize  in  it  a  corruption  of  the  previous  pronunciation, 

fcinade  current  by  eiamplo  and  imitation,  prompted  and  re- 

l-eommended  by  that  lazy  habit  of  mouth  which  has  occaeiou- 

*  ed  the  diramijig  of  so  many  of  our  clear  vowels.     The  pro 

nuQciation  either  and  neither  seema  at  the  present  time  to  bs 

apreadiDg  in  our  community,  and  threatening  to  crowd  out 

of  use  the  better-supported  and  more  analogical  *  cither  and 

.    neither !  but  it  is  only  by  the  deliberate  choice  of  peraous 

L  who  fancy  that  there    is  something  nicer,  more  recherche, 

Lmore  "  EagliBh,"  in  the    new  sound,  aud  fay  iiaitation   of 

I  these  on  the  part  of  others.     Such  phonetic  chnrgea,  we  are 

accustomed  to  say,  are  inevitable,  and  ci-eep  in  of  thera- 

■elves ;  but  that  ia  only  another  way  of  saying  that  we  know 

not  who  in  particular  ia  to  blame  for  them.      Offences  must 

,  needs  come,  but  there  is  always  that  man  by  whom  they 

^'eome,  could  >ve  but  tvace  him  out. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  point,  or  to 

f  illustrate  it  more  fully,  inasmuch  as  even  those  who  teach 

the  independent  existence  and  organic  growth  of  language 

yet  allow  that  phonetic  change  is  the  work  of  men,  endea- 

Touring  to  make  things  easy  to  their  organs  of  speech. 

J,      A  language  in  the  condition  in  which  ours  is  at  present, 

'  ■when  thousands  of  eyes  are  jealously  watching  its  integrity, 

and  a  thousand  pens  are  ready  to  be  drawn,  and  dyed  deep 

1  ink,  to  challenge  and  oppose  the  introduction  into  it  o( 

I  any  corrupt  form,  of  any  new  and  unciilled-for  element,  can, 

»of  course,  undergo  only  the  slowest  and  the  least  essential 

talteration.     It  ia  when  the  common  speech  is   in  the  sole 

■'keeping  of  the  uncultivated  and  careless  speakers,  who  care 

1  little  for  clasBical  and  time-honoured  usages,  to  whom  the 

■■.preferences  of  the  moment  are  of  more  account  than  any. 


•  The  only  English  word  i 
mnd  avea  there  it  is  nothing 
aa  tBHon  for  diTOcciag  UiB  d« 


whifli  fi  has  the  "lonir  i"  Bound  is  hcs'ghl, 
at  an  old  orthographirjil  hlunder  ;  there  w» 
TatiTe  noun  in  lipeiling  from  iu  themt   MgK 
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thiug  in  the  past  or  in  the  future,  that  .iiutatiou  has  it«  fuU 
course.  New  dialects  are  wont  to  tjrow  up  among  the  com- 
mon people,  while  the  speech  of  the  edu(.'at«d  and  lettered 
cla««  continues  to  be  what  it  has  been.  But  the  nature  ot 
the  forces  in  action  is  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other :  all  change  in  language  ie  the  work  of  the  will  of  its 
speakers,  which  acts  under  the  government  of  motivea, 
through  the  organs  of  speech,  and  varies  their  products 
to  suit  its  neeesaities  and  its  convenience.  Every  single 
item  of  alt«ration,  of  whatever  kind,  and  of  whatever  degree 
of  importance,  goes  back  to  some  individual  or  individuals, 
who  set  it  in  circulation,  from  whose  example  it  gained  a 
wider  and  wider  currency,  until  it  finally  won  that  general 
assent  which  ia  alone  required  in  order  to  make  anything  in 
langu.ige  proper  and  authoritative.  Linguistic  change  must 
be  gradual,  and  almost  insensible  while  in  progress,  for  the 
reuon  that  the  general  assent  can  bo  but  slowly  gained,  and 
can  ba  gained  for  nothing  which  ia  too  far  removed  fram 
former  usage,  and  which  therefore  seems  far-fetched,  arbi- 
trary, or  unintelligible.  The  collective  influence  of  all  the 
^  established  anaL->giea  of  a  language  is  exerted  against  any 
daring  innovation,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  aids  one  which 
ia  obvious  and  naturally  suggested.  It  was,  for  instance, 
DO  difficult  matter  for  popular  usage  to  introduce  the  new 
possessive  its  into  English  speech,  nor  to  add  loor/ced  to 
wrought,  as  preterit  of  work,  nor  to  replace  the  ancient 
plural  iye  or  kine  (Anglo-Saion  cff,  from  eu,  '  cow  ')  by  a 
modern  one,  coiet,  formed  after  the  ordinary  model:  while 
to  reverse  either  process,  to  crowd  iV«,  worked,  and  cows  out 
of  use  by  substitution  of  hU,  wrought,  and  kine,  would  have 
been  found  utterly  impracticable.  The  power  of  resistance 
to  change  possessed  by  a  great  popular  institution,  which  is 
bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  i 
a  part  of  every  man's  thoughts  and  habitual  acts,  i 
easily  to  be  overestimated.  How  long  hns  it  taken  to  per- 
suade and  force  the  French  people,  for  instance,  into  the 
adoption  of  the  new  decimal  system  of  weights  and  meu- 
llow  have  they  been  baffled  aud  shamed  who  have 
in  these  latter  days,  to  amend  in  a  few  points,  ol 
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obvious  desirability,  our  English  orUiograpliy  !  But  Bpeech 
a  thing  of  fsr  nearer  and  higher  importance  ;  ii  is  the 
most  precious  of  our  poaaeBaionB,  the  instrument  of  our 
tlioughts,  the  organ  of  our  social  nature,  the  means  of  our 
culture;  its  use  is  oot  daily  or  hourly  alone, but  momoiitly; 
it  is  the  first  thing  we  learn,  the  last  we  forget ;  it  ie  the 
most  intiiujite  and  clinging  of  our  habits,  and  almost  a 
second  nature :  and  hence  its  eiemptioa  from  all  sweeping 
or  arbitrary  change.  The  coniniunity,  to  whom  it  belongs, 
will  suffer  no  finger  to  be  laid  upon  it  without  a  reason  ; 
only  such  niodificationa  as  commend  themselves  to  the 
general  Hcnse,  aa  are  virtually  the  carrying  out  of  tendencies 
■universally  felt,  have  a  chance  of  winning  approval  and 
Acceptance,  and  bo  of  being  adopted  into  use,  and  made 
language. 

Thus  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  individual  has  no  power 
to  change  language.  But  it  is  not  true  in  any  sense  which 
\eicludea  his  agency,  but  only  so  far  as  that  agency  is  con- 
fessed to  be  inoperative  escept  aa  it  is  ratified  by  those 
about  him.  Speech  and  the  changes  of  speech  are  the  work 
of  the  community;  but  the  community  cannot  act  eseept 
through  the  initiativB  of  its  individual  members,  which  it 
follows  or  rejects.  The  work  of  each  individual  is  done  un- 
premeditatediy,  or  as  it  were  unconsciously;  each  is  intent 
only  on  using  the  common  poaseaaion  for  hia  own  benefit, 
serving  therewith  his  private  ends  ;  hut  each  is  thus  at  tlia 
name  time  au  actor  in  the  great  work  of  perpetuating  and  of 
shaping  the  general  speech.  So  each  separate  polyp  on 
a  coral-bank  devotes  himself  siinpiy  to  the  securing  of  hia 
owu  food,  and  excretes  calcareous  matter  only  in  obedience 
to  the  exigencies  of  bis  individual  life  ;  but,  as  the  joint  re- 
sult of  the  isolated  lahours  of  all,  there  slowly  rises  in  the 
water  the  enormous  coral  cliff,  a  barrier  for  tho  waves  tii 
dash  themselves  against  in  vain.  To  pick  out  a  single  mau, 
were  he  even  an  emperor,  and  hold  him  up  to  view  in  his 
impotenci  as  privvf  that  men  cannot  malte  or  a'ter  language, 
is  precisely  L'quivalent  to  selecting  one  polyp,  though  the 
biggest  and  brightest-coloured  of  his  Bpec'es,  off  the  grow- 
reef,  fmd  exclaiming  over  him,"  See  this  weak  and  pvnj 
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nrMtiiro !  how  ia  it  possible  that  he  and  his  like  should 
build  up  n  reef  or  an  island?"  No  one  ever  set  himself 
doliliurntolj-  at  work  to  invent  or  improve  language — or  did 
«o,  At  leHHt,  with  any  valuable  and  abiding  result;  the  work 
ia  tUI  accomplished  by  a  continual  eatiefaction  of  the  need  of 
tho  moment,  by  ever  yielding  to  an  impulse  and  graspiu^ 
a  ])OiiBibi!ity  which  the  already  acquired  treasure  of  worda 
ftiid  forms,  and  the  habit  of  their  use,  suggest  and  put 
withiu  reach.  Id  this  si^nse  is  language  a  growth  ;  it  is  not 
couBciousty  fabricated ;  it  increases  by  a  constant  and  im- 
plicit adaptation  to  the  expanding  necessities  and  capacities 
of  men. 

Thia,  again,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phraees  "  organic 
ftrowth,  organic  development,"  as  applied  to  language.  A 
lAiiKuago,  like  an  organic  body,  is  no  mere  aggregate  of 
■imilar  particles;  it  ia  a  complex  of  related  and  mutually 
liolpfu.  parts.  As  such  a  body  increases  by  the  accretion  of 
mattttr  having  a  structure  homogeneous  with  its  own,  as  its 
Htrt'Aily  existing  orgtuis  form  the  new  addition,  and  form  it 
I'lir  a  diiterminate  purpose — to  aid  the  general  life,  to  help 
llti>  pcrfiirmBuce  of  the  natiiral  I'uuctions,  of  the  organized 
I't'iiii; — HO  is  it  also  with  language  :  its  new  stores  are  form- 
til  IVom,  or  assimilated  to,  its  previous  substance  ;  it  enriches 
iSn\t  with  the  evolutions  of  its  own  internal  processes,  and 
ttt  nrUop  more  fully  *o  secure  the  end  of  its  being,  the  ex- 
|trf»ion  of  the  thought  of  those  to  whom  it  belongs.  Its 
»W,  tlevclopment,  decline,  and  extinction  are  like  the  birth 
i|1l\^lf>K)>P,  decay,  and  death  of  a  living  creature, 

Tlmro  in  a  yet  closer  parallelism  between  the  life  of  Ian- 
^VMgv  am!  that  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  general,  Th» 
ilMiWOU  of  flitch  person  is,  as  it  were,  an  individual  of  a  species, 
♦(tti  ll*  goiioral  inherited  conformity  to  the  apeeific  type,  but 
'^hxA  Xtltli  ita  individual  peculiarities,  its  tendency  to  variation 
y*ii  »liii  fiirmation  of  a  new  species.  The  dialects,  languages, 
^^M)^,  fnmilics,  stocks,  set  up  by  the  linguistic  student, 
^^^M•Mpl>lld  with  the  varieties,  species,  genera,  aud  so  on,  of 
Um  M><>hi^i»t.  Aud  the  questions  which  the  students  of 
^Htf*  HW  so  excitedly  discussing  at  the  present  day — the 
If  «f  upecific  distinctions,  the  derivation  of  spee'fis  by 
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iditiduo]  rarintioa  and  natural  Helection,  the  usity  nf  origin 
lal  life — all  are  cloaely  akin  with  those  whit.h  the 
liDguistic  student  haa  conetant  occasion  to  treat.  We  need 
not  here  dwelt  further  upoD  the  coinpariBoa :  it  is  bo  natur- 
ally suggested,  and  so  ii-uitfiil  of  interesting  and  instructive 
luialogieii,  that  it  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  out  and 
employed,  by  students  both  of  nature  and  of  language." 

ore,  a  noteworthy  and  often -remarked  sinjilarity 
flxiHtH  between  the  facts  and  methods  of  geology  and  those 
of  linguiBtic  study.  The  BeiencB  of  language  is,  aa  it  were, 
the  geology  of  the  most  modern  period,  the  Age  of  Man, 
having  for  its  task  to  construct  the  history  of  development 
the  earth  and  its  inhahitatita  from  the  time  when  the 
•Foper  geological  record  remains  silent ;  when  man,  no  longer 
mere  animal,  begins  by  the  aid  of  language  to  bear  witness 
Respecting  his  own  progress  and  that  of  the  world  about  him. 
'The  remains  of  ancient  speech  are  like  strata  deposited  in 
__^gone  ages,  telling  of  the  forma  of  life  then  existing,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  determined  or  affected  them ;  while 
wordfl  are  as  rolled  pebbles,  relics  of  yet  more  ancient  form- 
ations, or  as  fossils,  whose  grade  indicates  the  progress  of 
fganic  life,  and  whose  resemblances  and  relations  show  the 
correspondence  or  seq^uence  of  the  different  strata  ;  while, 
everywhere, extensive  denudation  hasmarred  the  completeness 
of  the  record,  and  rendered  impossible  a  detailed  exhibition 
of  the  whole  course  of  development. 

Other  analogies,  hardly  less  striking  than  these,  might 

lubtless  be  found  by  a.  mind  curious  of  such  thingB.     Yet 

[they  would  be,  like  these,  analogies  merely,  instructive  aa 

ifllustrationa,  but  becoming  fruitful  of  error  when,  letting  our 

away  with  our  reason,  we  allow  them  to  determine 

lour  fundamental  views  respecting    the  nature  of  language 

id  the  method  of  its  study  ;  when  we  call  language  a  living 

I  •  For  matanee.  by  Lycll  (Antiquity  of  Man,  chapter  iiiii.),  irho  hns  founded 
ipon  it  a  lucid  and  able  aiiali>^-i<:al  argument  bearing  iin  the  Danrinian 
Maryof  the  mutatioa  of  Rpeeies.  Professor  August  Schleicher  (Die  Darwin- 
"  'iB  ThBOrie  uod  die  Sprachwissenacliaft,  "Wtiniar.  1863)  attempta  abaolutelj 
prove  by  its  lid  the  truth  of  Iha  Darwiniaa  tlicory,  ov  irlooking  tlie  fatf 

|bat  the  rejalion  between  the  two  claBsea  uf  phBuamtioa  it  one  of  al  tluff 
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Knd  growing  jrganiam,  or  prouoiiuce  linguisliua  a  physica. 
■cioiioe,  beca  .se  zoology  and  geology  are  6uch,  The  point 
ii  one  of  eBBential  consequence  in  linguistic  philosophy.  We 
■htill  never  gain  a  clear  apprehenBion  of  the  phenomena  of 
linguintio  hiaLory,  either  in  their  individuality  or  in  their  to- 
tality, if  we  mistake  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  are  active 
in  producing  them.  Language  is,  in  fact,  an  institution — 
the  word  may  seem  an  awkward  one,  but  we  can  find  none 
better  or  more  truly  descriptive — the  work  of  those  whose 
wnnts  it  subserves  ;  it  ia  in  their  sole  keeping  and  control; 
it  has  been  by  them  adapted  to  their  ctrcumatauces  and  wants, 
ftnd  is  still  everywhere  undergoing  at  their  hands  such  adapta- 
tion; every  separate  item  of  which  it  ia  composed  is,  in  its  pre- 
sent form — for  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  a  discuasion  of  the 
ultimate  origin  of  human  speech — the  product  of  a  aeries  of 
olinnges,  eflected  by  the  will  aiid  consent  of  men,  working 
themaelves  out  under  historical  conditions,  and  conditions  of 
man's  nature,  and  by  the  impulse  of  motives,  which  are,  in 
the  main,  distinctly  tricenblo,  and  form  a  legitimate  subject 
of  scientific  icvestigation. 

These  con  sido  rat  ions  determine  the  character  of  the  study 
of  language  bh  a  historical  or  moral  science.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  of  human  institutions. 
It  calls  for  aid  upon  various  other  sciences,  both  moral  and 
physical :  upon  mental  and  metaphysical  philoaophy,  for  an 
account  of  the  associations  which  underlie  the  dcvelopmenta 
of  signification,  and  of  the  laws  of  thought,  the  universal 
principles  of  relation,  which  fis  the  outlines  of  grammar ; 
upon  physiology,  for  eiplanation  of  the  structure  and  mode 
of  operation  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  the  physical  rela- 
tions of  articulate  sounds,  which  determine  the  laws  of 
euphony,  and  prescribe  the  methods  of  phonetic  change ; 
upon  physical  geography  and  meteorology,  even,  for  informa- 
tion respecting  material  conditions  and  climatic  aapeeta, 
which  have  exerted  theit  influence  upon  linguistic  growth. 
But  the  human  mind,  seeking  and  choosing  expression  for 
human  thought,  atauds  as  middle  term  between  all  determin- 
ing causes  and  their  results  in  the  development  of  language, 
It  ii  only  aa  they  afl'ect  man  hiinself,iu  hia  desires  ondteoil. 
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encieB  or  ia  his  capacities,  that  they  can  affect  Bpeech  ;  tho 
immediate  agent  ia  tlie  will  of  men,  working  under  the  joint 
direction  of  impelling  wants,  governing  cireumstflnceB,  find 
eBtablished  hnbits.  What  makes  a  physical  science  is  that 
it  dcala  with  material  subetaneea,  acted  on  by  material  foices. 
In  the  formation  of  geological  strata,  the  ultimate  cognizable 
agencies  are  the  laws  of  matter ;  the  subatotice  aifected  is 
tangible  matter  ;  the  product  is  inert,  insensible  matter.  In 
Eoijlogy,  again,  as  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  the  investigator 
has  to  do  with  material  structures,  whose  formation  ia  de- 
pendent on  laws  implanted  in  matter  itaelf,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  voluntary  action.  In  language,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ultimate  agencies  are  inteUigent  beings,  the  material  is — 
not  articulated  sound  alone,  which  might,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  regarded  as  a  physical  product,  but — aonnd  made  signifi- 
cant of  thought ;  and  the  product  ia  of  the  same  kind,  a  sys- 
tem of  sounds  with  intelligible  content,  expressive  of  tha 
slowly  accumulated  wealth  of  the  human  race  in  wisdom, 
experience,  comprehension  of  itself  and  of  the  rest  of  cre- 
ation. What  but  an  analogical  resemblance  can  there 
laibiy  be  between  the  studies  of  things  so  essentially  dis- 
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a  school  of  modem  philosophers  who  are  trying 
materialize  all  science,  to  eliminate  the  distinction  between 
the  physical  and  the  intellectual  and  mora],  to  declare  for 
naught  the  free  action  of  the  human  will,  and  to  reaolvo  the 
whole  story  of  the  fates  of  mankind  into  a  series  of  purely 
material  effects,  produced  by  assignable  physical  causes,  and 
explainable  in  the  past,  or  determinable  for  the  future,  by 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  those  causes,  by  a  recognition  of 
the  action  of  compulsory  motives  upon  the  passively  obedient 
iiatui-Q  of  man.  With  such,  language  will  naturally  pass, 
along  with  the  rest,  for  a  physical  product,  and  its  study  for 
a  physical  science  ;  and,  however  we  may  dissent  from  their 
general  classification,  we  cannot  quarrel  with  its  appjicatioc 
in  this  particular  instance.  But  by  those  who  still  hold  to 
the  grand  distinction  of  moral  and  physical  sciences,  who 
think  the  action  of  intelligent  beings,  weighing  n-otives  and 
■electing  ^nirses  of  conduct,  seeing  ends  and  seeking  meani 
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to  their  attainment,  to  be  fundamentally  and  essentially 
different  from  that  of  atoms  moved  by  gravity,  chemical 
affinity,  and  the  other  immutable  forces  of  nature,  as  we  call 
them — by  such,  the  study  of  language,  whose  dependence 
upon  voluntary  action  is  so  absolute  that  not  one  word  ever 
was  or  ever  will  be  uttered  without  the  distinct  exertion  of 
the  human  will,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  moral  science  ; 
its  real  relationship  is  with  those  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge  among  which  common  opinion  is  accustomed  to  rank 
it — with  mental  philosophy,  with  philology,  with  history. 

While,  however,  we  are  thus  forced  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  everything  in  human  speech  is  a  product  of  the  con- 
scious action  of  human  beings,  we  should  be  leaving  out  of 
sight  a  matter  of  essential  consequence  in  linguistic  investi- 
gation if  we  failed  to  notice  that  what  the  linguistic  student 
seeks  in  language  is  not  what  men  have  voluntarily  or  inten- 
tionally  placed  there.  As  we  have  already  seen,  each  separ- 
ate item  in  the  production  or  modification  of  language  is  a 
satisfaction  of  the  need  of  the  moment;  it  is  prompted 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  case;  it  is  brought  forth 
for  the  practical  end  of  convenient  communication,  and  with 
no  ulterior  aim  or  object  whatsoever ;  it  is  accepted  by  the 
community  only  because  it  supplies  a  perceived  want,  and 
answers  an  acknowledged  purpose  in  the  uses  of  social 
intercourse.  The  language-makers  are  quite  heedless  of  its 
position  and  value  as  part  of  a  system,  or  as  a  record  with 
historical  content,  nor  do  they  analyze  and  set  before  their 
consciousness  the  mental  tendencies  which  it  gratifies.  A 
language  is,  in  very  truth,  a  grand  system,  of  a  highly  com* 
plicated  and  symmetrical  structure  ;  it  is  fitly  comparable 
with  an  organized  body ;  but  this  is  not  because  any  human 
mind  has  planned  such  a  structure  and  skilfully  worked  it 
out.  Each  single  part  is  conscious  and  intentional ;  the 
whole  is  instinctive  and  natural.  The  unity  and  symmetry 
of  the  systQni  is  the  unconscious  product  of  the  efforts  of  the 
human  mind,  grappling  with  the  facts  of  the  world  without 
and  the  world  within  itself,  and  recording  each  separate 
result  in  speech.  Herein  is  a  real  language  fundamentally 
different  from  the   elaborate  and   philos  9f hical  structureii 
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with  which  ingcuiouB  men  have  sonietimcB  thought  to  replace 
tbom.*  Tlieae  are  indeed  arLful  devices,  in  which  the  cha- 
racter and  bearing  of  ench  part  is  puiufully  weighed  aod 
determined  in  advnuce:  compared  with  them,  language  ia  a 
real  ^owth ;  Rrd  huniaii  thoT(t;ht  will  as  readily  exchange 
its  natural  covering  for  one  of  them  as  the  growing  crusta- 
cean will  give  up  its  shell  for  a  easing  of  silver,  wrought  by 
the  most  skilful  hands.  Their  Bymmetry  is  that  of  a  mathe- 
matical iigure,  carefully  laid  out,  and  drawn  to  rule  and  line ; 
in  language,  the  human  mind,  tethered  by  its  limited  capaci- 
ties in  the  midst  of  creation,  reaches  out  as  far  as  it  cm  in 
every  direction  and  makes  its  mark,  and  is  surprised  at 
the  end  to  find  the  result  a  circle. 

In  whatever  aspect  the  general  facts  of  language  ara 
vii-wed,  they  exhibit  the  same  absence  of  reflection  and 
intention.  Phonetic  change  is  the  spontaneous  working 
out  of  tendencies  which  the  individual  does  not  acknowledge 
to  himself,  in  their  effects  upon  organs  of  whose  structure 
and  workings  he  is  almost  or  wholly  ignorant.  Outward 
circumstances,  historical  conditions,  progress  of  knowledge 
and  culture,  are  recorded  in  speech  because  its  practical 
uses  require  that  they  should  he  bo,  not  because  any  one  has 
attempted  to  depict  them.  Language  shows  ethnic  descent, 
not  as  men  have  chosen  to  prcsen'e  such  evidence  of  their 
'iindred  with  Other  communities  and  races,  but  as  it  cannot 
without  special  effort  directed  to  that  end.  The 
■operations  of  the  mind,  the  development  of  association,  tho 
laws  of  subjective  relation,  are  eihibited  there,  hut  only 
aa  they  are  the  agencies  which  govern  the  phenomena  of 
speech,  unrecognized  in  their  working,  but  inferrible  from 
their  effects. 

Now  it  is  this  absence  of  reflection  and  conscious  intent 
which  takes  away  from  the  facts  of  language  the  subjective 
character  that  would  otherwise  belong  to  them  as  products 
of  voluntary  actron.  The  linguistic  student  feels  that  he  is 
not  dealing  with  the  artful  creations  of  individuals,     80  far 

•  For  an  account  of  tome  of  fhpse  Bttcmpto  nt  an  wtiaoial  '»ngnBge, 
tjjtheoretioally  perftict  smicture,  anrt  designed  for  nnivoraal  u.ie.  wo  TiofauM 
X  Hlillci'i  LectiircB  en  X^nguigc,  ucond  aeriea,  ucond  leotard 
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H  concerns  the  purpoaes  for  which  he  esaminea  them,  aM 
the  results  he  would  derive  I'rPm  them,  they  are  almort 
u  little  the  work  of  man  as  is  the  form  of  hia  skull,  the  out- 
lines of  hia  face,  the  construction  of  hia  arm  and  hand. 
They  are  fairly  to  be  regarded  aa  reflections  of  the  facts  of 
human  nature  and  human  history,  in  a  mirror  imperfect,  in- 
deed, hut  faithful  and  wholly  trustworthy  ;  not  as  pictures 
drawn  by  men's  hands  for  our  iuformation.  Hence  the 
close  analogies  which  may  be  drawn  between  the  study  of  lan- 
guage and  some  of  the  physical  actencea.  Hence,  above  a!!, 
the  fundamental  and  pervading  correspondence  between  its 
whole  method  and  theirs.  Not  less  than  they,  it  founds 
itself  upon  the  widest  observation  and  examination  of  pai'- 
tieular  facts,  and  proceeds  toward  its  results  by  strict  indue-  , 
tiou,  comparing,  arranging,  and  classifying,  tracing  out  rela- 
tione, exhibiting  an  inherent  system,  deducing  laws  of 
general  or  universal  application,  discovering  beneath  all 
the  variety  and  diversity  of  particulars  an  ever-present 
unity,  in  origin  and  development,  in  plan  and  purpose. 
Beyond  all  question,  it  is  this  coincidence  of  method  which 
liaa  confused  some  of  the  votaries  of  linguistic  science,  and 
blinded  their  eyes  to  the  true  nature  of  the  ultimate  facti 
upon  which  their  study  is  founded,  leading  them  to  deny  the 
agency  of  man  in  the  production  and  cliange  of  language, 
and  to  pronounce  it  an  organic  growth,  governed  by  organic 
forces. 

Auother  motive — a  less  important  one,  and  in  great  part, 
doubtless,  unconscious  in  its  action  —  impelling  certain 
atudenta  of  language  to  claim  for  their  favourite  branch  of 
investigation  a  place  iu  the  sisterhood  of  physical  sciences, 
has  been,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  an  apprehenaiou  lest  other- 
wise they  should  be  unable  to  prove  it  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  a  Bcieuce  at  all.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  devotees  of  physical  studies — a  class  greatly  and 
rapidly  iocreasiug  in  importance  and  iufluence^to  restrict 
the  honourable  title  of  science  to  those  departments  of 
knowledge  which  are  founded  on  the  unvarying  laws  oC 
material  nature,  and  to  deny  the  possibility  of  scientific 
method  and  scientiHc   results  where  the  main  element  of 
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Actiou  IB  the  vnrymg  and  eapricioua  will  of  man.  Tlie  eon- 
gideratious  adduced  above,  it  ja  hoped,  will  r^anove  this 
appreliensioD,  Nor  waa  it  ever  otherwise  than  teedleaa,  aa 
the  tendency  which  called  it  forth  is  mistaken  and  an 
justifiable.  The  name  "science"  admits  no  such  limitation. 
The  vaatnesB  of  a  field  of  study,  the  unity  in  variety  of 
the  facts  it  includeB,  their  connection  by  such  ties  that  they 
allow  of  strict  classification  and  oifer  fruitful  ground  for  de- 
duction, and  the  value  cf  the  results  attained,  the  truth 
deduced — these  things  make  a  science.  And,  in  all  these 
respects,  the  study  of  language  need  fear  a  comparisca  with 
no  one  of  the  physical  sciences.  Its  field  is  the  speech  of 
all  mankind,  cultivated  or  savage ;  the  thousands  of  existing 
dialects,  with  all  their  recorded  predecessors  ;  the  countless 
multitudes  of  details  furnished  by  these,  each  significant  of  a 
fact  in  human  history,  external  or  internal.  The  wealth  of 
languages  ia  like  the  wealth  of  species  in  the  whole  animal 
kingdom.  Their  tie  of  connection  ia  the  unity  of  human 
nature  in  its  wants  and  capacities,  the  unity  of  human  know- 
ledge, of  exiating  things  and  their  relations,  to  be  appi'C- 
hended  by  the  mind  and  reflected  in  speech — a  bond  as 
infinite  in  its  ramifications  among  all  the  varieties  of  human 
language,  and  as  powerful  in  its  binding  force,  as  is  the 
unity  of  plan  in  vegetable  or  animal  life.  The  results, 
finally,  for  human  history,  the  history  of  mind,  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  connection  of  races,  for  the  comprehension  of  man, 
in  his  high  endowments  and  in  his  use  of  them,  are  of 
Burpassing  interest.  To  compare  their  worth  with  that  of 
the  results  derivable  from  other  sciences  were  to  no  good 

.  purpose ;  all  truth  is  valuable,  and  that  which  pertains 
to  the  nature  and  history  of  man  himself  is,  to  say  the  least, 
not  inferior  in  interest  to  that  which  concerns  hia  surround- 
ings. Linguistic  science,  then,  has  in  itself  enough  of 
dignity  and  true  scientific  character  not  to  need  to  borrow 
aught  of  either  from  association  with  other  branches  of 
in<]uiry,  which  differ  from  it  in  subject  and  scope,  while  yet 

.  they  seek  by  corresponding  methods  the  same  ultimate  object, 
e  of  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  man  ia 
gtprehension  of  himself  and  of  the  universe. 
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riturn,  now,  from  thia  necessary  digreBsioii,  to  follow 
'  cnwflrd  oiir  leading  inquiry,  "Why  we  apeak  aa  we  do?" 
And  we  have  to  puah  the  question  a  step  further  than  in  the 
last  locture,  asking  tliia  time,  not  aiinply  how  we  ourselves 
came  into  poaaesaiou  of  the  signs  of  which  our  mother, 
t  tongue  is   made  np,  but    also   how  those    from  whom  we 
Mearned  them  came  into  posaesaion  of  them  before  us ;  how 
"  B  tradition  from  whose  hands  we  implicitly  accepted  them 
'   got  them  in  the  form  in  which  it  paaaed  them  on  to  us ; 
why  our  words,  in  short,  are  what  they  are,  and  not  other- 
wise.    We  have  aeen  that  every  part  and  particle  of  every 
existing  language  is  a  historical  product,  the  final  result  of  a 
f  ■eries  of  chaDgea,  working  themselves  out  in  time,  under 
■  the   pressure    of  circumstances,    and   hy  the    guidance   of 
P  motives,  which  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our  discovery. 
This  fact  prescribes  the  mode  in  which  language  is  to  be 
fruitfully  studied.     If  we  would  tmderstand  anything  which 
has  become  what  it  is,  a  knowledge  of  its  present  coustitu- 
tion  is  not  enough:  we  must  follow  it  harkward  from  stage 
to  stage,  tracing  out  the  phases  it  has  aasumed,  and  the 
causes  which  have  determined  the  transitioo  of  one  into  the 
other.     Merely  to  clftssity,  arrange,  and  set  forth  in  order 
the  pheuomena  of  a  spoken  tongue,  its  siguiflcant  material, 
usages  and  modes  uf  expression,  ia  grammar  and  lexicography, 
not  linguistic  science.     The  former  state  and  prescribe  only  ; 
the  latter  seeks  to  explain.     And  when  the  explanation  is 
historical,  the  search  for  it  must  he  of  the  same  character. 
To  construct,  then,  by  historical  proeesaes,  with  the  aid  of 
&U  the  historical  evidences  within  hia  reach,  the  history  of 
development  of  language,  back  to  its  very  beginning,  ia  the 
main  task  of  the  linguistic  student ;    it  is  the  means  by 
which  he  arrives  at  a  true  comprehension  of  language,  in  its 
own  nature  and  in  its  relations  to  the  human  mind  and 
to  human  history, 

Purtliermore,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
tiiatoty  of  language  reposes  on  that  of  words.  Language  is 
made  up  of  signs  for  tJiought,  which,  though  in  one  sense 
parts  of  ft  whole,  are  in  another  and  more  essential  sense 
isolated  and  independent  entities.     £ach  is  produiied  fur  iti 
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awn  purpose  ;  each  is  Heparately  exposed  to  thj  changes  snd 
iricisBituilea  of  Unguifitic  life,  is  modified,  rejombined,  or 
dropped,  according  to  ite  own  uees  and  capa^-ities.  Hence 
etymology,  the  historical  study  of  indiTidual  words,  is  the 
foundation  and  substructure  of  all  investigation  of  language  ; 
the  broad  principlea,  tlie  wide-reauliing  views,  the  trutba  of 
universal  application  and  importance,  which  constitute  the 
upper  fabric  of  linguistic  science,  all  rest  upon  word-genealo- 
giea.  "Words  are  the  single  witueBBCB  from  whom  etymology 
draws  out  the  testimony  which  they  have  to  give  respecting 
themselves,  the  tongue  to  which  they  belong,  and  all  liumau 

How  the  study  of  words  is  made  the  means  of  bringing 
light  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth,  and  what  those 
are,  it  will,  accordingly,  he  our  nest  duty  to  ex- 
ine  and  set  forth  by  suitable  examples.  Having  only 
Uluatration  in  view,  we  will  avoid  all  cases  of  ft  difficult  or 
doubtful  character,  noticing  ouly  words  whose  history  is 
well  known;  choosing,  moreover,  those  which,  while  they 
truly  exhibit  the  principles  we  seek  to  establish,  are  at  the 
same  time  of  the  simplest  kind,  aad  most  open  to  general 
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There  is  no  word  or  class  of  words  whose  history  does 
not  exemplify,  more  or  less  fully,  all  the  different  kinda  o* 
linguistic  change.  It  will  be  more  convenient  for  ua,  how- 
ever, to  take  up  these  kinds  in  succession,  and  to  select  our 
iostances  accordingly.  And,  as  the  possibility  of  etymo- 
jioal  analysis  depends  in  no  small  part  on  the  nature  of 
rorda  as  not  simple  eatities,  but  made  up   of  separate  ele- 

intB,  this  composite  character  of  the  constituents  of  speech 
may  properly  engage  our  first  attention. 

That  we  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  putting  together  twa 
independent  vocables  to  form  a  compound  word,  is  an  ob- 
vious and  familiar  fact.  Instances  of  such  words  are  fear-in- 
^ring,  god-like,  break-neck,  houte-top.  They  are  substitutes 
for  the  equivalent  phrases  inspiring  fear,  like  a  god,  apt  ta 
break  one's  neck  top  of  a  house.     Por  the  sake  of  more  com- 

it   and   convenient  expression,  we  have  given  a  closer 

kiij  to  the  compouud  word  than  belongs  to  the  aggregata 
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which  it  represents,  by  omission  of  connectives,  by  inversion 
of  the  more  usual  order  of  arranorement,  but  most  of  all  by 
unity  of  accent:    this  last  is  the  chief  outward  means  of 
composition ;   it    converts    two    entities   into  one,   for   tbe 
nonce,  by  subordinating  the  one  of  them  to  the  other.    Our 
common  talk  is  strewn  with  such  words,  and  so  gradual  ia 
the  transition  to  them  from  the  mere  collocations   of  the 
phrase,  that   there    are   couples,  like  mother -tongue,   welU 
known,  which  we  hardly  know  whether  to  write  separately, 
as  collocations  only,  or  with  a  hyphen,  as  loose  compounds ; 
others,  like  dial-plate,  well-being,  usage  so  far  recognizes  for 
compounds  that  they  are  always  written  together,  sometimes 
with  the  hyphen  and  sometimes  without ;  others  yet,  like 
godlike,  herself,  are  so  grown  together  by  long  contact,  by 
habitual  connection,  that  we  hardly  think  of  them  as  having 
a  dual  nature.     And  even  more  than  this  :  we  have  formed 
some  so  close  combinations  that  it  costs  us  a  little  reflection 
to  separate   them  into   their   original   parts.     Of  such  a 
character  is  forehead,  still  written  to  accord  with  its  deriva- 
tion, as  a  name  for  the  Jbre  part  of  the  head,  but  so  altered 
in  pronunciation  that,  but  for  its  spelling,  its  origin  would 
certainly  escape  the  notice  of  nineteen-twentieth  s  of  those 
who  use  it.     Such,  again,  is  fortnight,  altered  both  in  pro- 
nunciation and  in  spelling  from  the  fourteen  nights  out  of 
which  it  grew.     Such,  once  more,  is  our  familiar  verb  break' 
fast.     We  gave  this  name  to  our  morning  meal,  because  it 
broke,  or  interrupted,  the  longest  ^a*^  of  the  day,  that  which 
includes  the  night's  sleep.      We  said  at  first  breakfast — **i 
broke  fast  at  such  an  hour  this  morning : "  he,  or  they,  who 
first  ventured  to  say  I  breakfasted  were  guilty  of  as  heinous 
a  violation  of  grammatical  rule  as  he  would  be  who  should 
now  declare  /  takedinnered,  instead  of  /  took  dinner ;  but 
good  usage  came  over  to  their  side  and  ratified  their  blunder, 
because  the  community  were  minded  to  give  a  specific  name 
to  their  earliest  meal  and  to  the  act  of  partaking  of  it,  and 
therefore  converted  the  collocation  breakfast  into  the  .real 
compound  breakfast. 

Yet  once  jnore,  not  only  are  those  words  in  our  language 
of  composite  structure,  of  which  at  first  sight,  or  on  second 
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tliought,  WB  tiiuB  rdcogQize  the  constituent  eletoontii ;  iiai  h 
few,  also,  whicli  ne  ehould  not  readily  conjecture  to  te  other 
thaa  simple  usil  iudivitiible  entities,  and  which  could  not  be 
proved  otherwiae  by  any  evidence  which  our  present  speech 
contains,  do  nevertheless,  when  we  trace  their  history  by  tha 
aid  of  other  and  older  languages  than  ours,  admit  of  analysis 
into  component  parts,  "We  will  note,  as  instances,  only  a 
familiar  word  or  two,  namely  such  and  which.  The  forms  of 
these  words  in  Anglo-Saxon  are  twi/le  and  hwi/la  :  with  the  lat- 
ter of  them  the  Scottish  whilh  for  which  quite  closely  agrees, 
and  they  also  iiud  their  ues,r  correspondents  in  the  O-erman 
loleh  and  vielck.  On  following  up  their  genealogy,  from  lan- 
guage to  ianguBge  of  our  family,  we  find  at  last  that  they 
made  up  of  the  ancient  words  for  *o  and  teho.  with  the 
^jective  like  added  to  each  ;  »uch  is  >o-like,  '  of  that  likeness 
'r  sort;'  utAi'eA  is  toho-Uke,  '  of  what  likeness  or  sort.' 

But  we  turn  from  compounds  like  these,  in  which  two 
originally  independent  words  are  fully  fused  into  one,  in 
meaning  and  form,  to  another  class,  of  m\ich  higher  iroport- 
_  Rnce  iu  the  history  of  language. 

us  look,  flrat,  at  our  v/oyA  fearful.     This,  upon  refleo- 

H  a  not  less  evident  compouud    thxa  fear-inspiring : 

immon  adjective  full  is  perfectly  recognizable  as  ita 

oember.     Yet,  though  such  be  its  palpable  origin,  it 

i»,  after  all,  a  compound  of  a.  somewhat  diflereot  charaetec 

from  the  other.     The  subordinate  elementya//,  owing  to  ita 

;  in  a  similar  way  in  a  great  number  of  other  compounds, 

h  as  careful,  truthful,  plentiful,  dutiful,  and  the  frequent 

L  familiar  occurrence  of  the  words  it  forms,  has,  to  our 

ftpprch elision,  in  some  measure  lost  the  consciousness  of  ita 

■ndent  charaj;ter,  and  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a  mera 

duffix,  forming  adjectives  from  nouns,  like  the  suffix  ous  in 

such  words  as  periloits,  riotoui,  plmieoxs,  diiteous.     It  ap- 

jjroaches,  too,  the  character  of  a  suffix,  in  that  its  compounds 

e  not,  lika  fear-inspirtng  and  home-top,  directly  translatable 

Irck  into  the  elements  which  form  them  :  plentiful  and  duii- 

l  do  not  mean  '  full  of  plentv '  aud  '  full  of  duty,'  but  are 

e  precise  equivalents  of  plenteous  and  duteous.     We  could 

iriA  entire  propriety  foim  an  adjectiFD  from  a  liew  uoun  by 
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adding  fill  to  it,  without  concerning  ourselves  aa  to  -whethoi 
tbe  correnpouding  phrase,  "  full  of  so  aud  ao,"  would  or  wtuld 
toot  make  good  aeuse.  And  when  we  hear  a  Scotchman  say 
fearfu\  carrfu',  we  both  understand  him  without  difficulty, 
aud  do  not  think  of  inquiring  whether  he  also  clips  the  ad- 
jecHvefutl  tojii'. 

The  word  of  opposite  meaning, /.-oWe™,  ia  nnt  less  readily 
n^coguizable  aa  a  compound,  and  our  firat  impulse  ia  to  see 
-iu  its  final  element  our  eommon  word  legs,  to  interpret  ^ai*- 
leit  OH  meaning  'mintu  fear,'  'deprived  of  fear,'  and  so  '  ex- 
empt from  fear.'  A  little  study  of  the  history  of  auch  words, 
however,  aa  it  ia  to  he  read  iu  other  dialects,  kIiowb  ub  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  our  les^  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  compound.  The  Anglu-Suson  form  of  the  end- 
ing, leat,  ia  palpably  tlie  adjeetive  leag,  which  is  the  same 
with  our  word  loose  ;  and  fearless  ia  primarily  '  loose  from 
fear,' '  free  from  fear.'  Tiie  origind  subordinate  member  of 
the  compound  haa  here  gone  completely  through  the  proeeaa 
of  conversion  into  n  suffix,  being  so  divorced  from  the  words 
which  are  reaEy  akin  with  it  that  ita  derivation  is  greatly 
obscured,  and  a  false  etymology  ia  suggested  to  the  mind 
which  reflecta  upon  it. 

Take,  agaiu,  auch  worda  as  godli/,  Jwmelt/,  Irotherly,  locely. 
Here,  aa  iu  tbe  other  cases,  each  is  composed  of  two  parts  ; 
but,  while  we  recognize  the  one  aa  a  noun,  having  an  inde- 
puudent  existence  in  the  language,  we  do  not  even  feel 
tempted  to  regard  the  other  as  anything  but  an  adjective 
Buffii,  destitute  of  separate  significance ;  it  appears  iu  our 
usage  only  as  an  appendage  to  other  words,  impressing  upon 
them  a  certain  modification  of  meaning.  What,  however,  is 
ita  history  ?  Upon  tracing  it  up  into  the  older  form  of  our 
Bpeech,  the  Anglo-Siiiou,  we  find  that  our  modern  usage  haa 
mutiiated  it  after  the  sumo  fashion  as  the  Scottish  dialect 
now  mutilates  the  Jvl  o?  fearful — by  dropping  ofi",  namely, 
»n  original  final  consonant:  ita  earlier  form  was  lie.  The 
final  guttural  letter  we  find  preserved  even  to  the  present 
day  in  the  corrcNponding  suffixes  of  the  other  G-ermanie 
'jingunges,  as  in  the  German  lich,  Swedish  li^,  Dutch  /yi, 
TheGe  facts  lead  us  nalitrolly  to  the  conjecture  that  tbe  va 
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led  Buffis.  ma^  be  nothing  more  than  a  metainor^  hoaifl  of 
common  adjective  like  ,■  and  a  reference  to  the  oldest 
Germanic  dialect,  the  Mceso-GJothic,  puts  the  case  beyond 
ail  queBtiou  ;  lor  there  we  find  the  suffii  and  the  independ- 
ent adjective  to  he  in  all  respects  the  same,  and  the  deriva>- 
tives  formed  with  the  Buffii  to  be  as  evident  compounds  with 
the  adjective  as  are  our  own  godlike,  ehildlike,  and  bq  on. 
Words  thuB  composed  ore  common  in  all  the  G-ermanic 
tongues ;  but  we  who  speak  English  have  given  the  same 
BuHix  a  further  modification  of  meaning,  and  an  extension  of 
application,  which  belong  to  it  nowhere  else.  In  our  usage 
it  is  an  adverbial  suffis,  by  which  any  adjective  whatever 
maybe  converted  into  an  adverb,  as  in  truly,  hadli/,  fearfully, 
f^rleaaly.  In  the  old  Anglo-Saxon,  such  adverbs  were  ob- 
lique caaea  of  adjectives  in  lie,  and  so,  of  courae,  were 
derived  only  from  adjectives  formed  by  this  ending ;  the  full 
odverbial  Buffix  was  lice,  the  e  being  a  case -termination :  in- 
Btances  are  daliee,  '  only,  singularly,'  from  dnlie,  '  sole,  sin- 
gular,' literally  '  one-like ; '  leojlice,  '  lovelily,'  from  le6JUc, 
'lovely.'  "We  moderua,  now,  have  aufieredthe  ending  to  go 
out  of  use  as  one  forming  adjectives,  only  retaining  the  ad- 
jectives so  formed  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  ancient 
time ;  but  we  have  taken  it  up  in  its  adverbial  application, 
L«nd,  ignoring  botli  its  original  character  and  its  former 
Umitation  to  a  single  class  of  adjectives,  apply  it  with  un* 
istricted  freedom  in  making  an  adverb  from  any  adjective 
choose ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  mutilated  its 
form,  casting  oiF  as  iinnecessary  the  vowel  ending,  along 
with  the  consonant  to  which  it  was  appended.  The  history 
of  this  adverbial  suffii  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  inasmuch 
as  the  suffls  itseli'  is  the  latest  addition  which  our  gnimmati- 
cal  system  has  gained  in  the  synthetic  way,  and  hb  its 
elaboration  has  taken  place  during  the  period  when  the 
growth  of  our  language  is  illustrated  by  contemporary 
documents.  The  successive  steps  were  clearly  as  follows ; 
the  adjective  like  wsb  first  added  to  a  number  of  nouns, 
forming  a  considerable  class  of  adjective  compounds,  like 
"lOse  now  formed  by  uswithyui/  ;  then,  like  the  latter  word, 

lost  in  a  measure  the  consciousness  of  ita  origin,  and  wai 


regftrded  rather  as  a  suffis,  forming  derJvativt  adjectiveaf 
one  of  the  oblique  cases  of  these  adjectives  was  next  otlea 
employed  in  an  adverbial  aente  ;  and  the  uf«  of  the  suflii  ia  ■ 
its  extended  form  and  with  its  modified  application  grew  ia  I 
importance  and  frequency,  until  finally  it  threw  quite  into 
the  shade  and  aupplauted  the  adjective  use — and  the  inde- 
pendent  adjective    had  become    a  mere  adverbial    ending. 
The    mutilation  of  its   form  went  hand  in  hand  with  this 
obliviousness  of  its  origin  and  with  its  trousferral  to  a  netr    , 
cfffice  ;  each  helped  on  the  other. 

Another  dermanic  suffix,  thip,  oa  in  Jrwtidsliip,  worahip^  I 
lordship,  ia  distinctly  traceable  to  its  origin  in  the  independ- 
ent word  ihape  ;  and  ita  transition  of  meaning,  from  '  form  ' 
to  '  aspect,  condition,  atatut,  rank,'  though  perhiipa  leaa  ob- 
Tioua  than  those  which  we  have  already  noted,  is  evidently 
a  natural  and  eaay  one, 

A  case  of  somewhat  greater  difficulty  is  presented  n 
such  forma  as  I  loved.  Here  the  final  d  ia,  aa  we  say,  the  I 
aign  of  the  preterit  tense,  added  to  the  root  love  in  order  to 
adapt  it  to  the  expression  of  past  time  ;  and,  from  the  evi- 
dence presented  in  our  own  language,  no  suspicion  of  ita 
derivation  from  an  independent  word  would  ever  cross  our 
minds,  Nor  does  the  Anglo-Saxon,  nor  any  other  of  the 
Germanic  dialects  of  the  same  period,  cast  any  light  upoa  ■ 
its  origin.  Since,  however,  such  a  aigu  of  past  timo  ia  ons  J 
of  the  distinctive  featurea  of  the  Germanic  group  of  Ian-  " 
guagee,  and  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  greater  family  to 
which  these  belong,  we  cannot  help  assuming  that  it  haa 
grown  up  in  them  aince  their  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
family  r  just  as  the  adverbial  suffix  ly,  which  ia  peculiar  to 
our  own  tongue,  haa  grown  up  in  it  since  ita  separation 
from  the  other  Germanic  tongues.  It  is  therefore  a  form 
of  comparatively  modern  introduction,  and  wo  might  hopa 
to  trace  out  ita  genesis.  Thia  ia,  in  fact,  diacloaed  to  ua  by 
the  Mteso-Gothic,  the  most  ancient  Germanic  dialect,  which 
stands  toward  the  rest  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  as  tht 
Anglo-Saxon  to  the  English ;  in  its  primitive  and  uneon- 
nipted  forms  we  see  clearly  that  the  preterita  in  questian 
are  made  b)'  appending  to  the  root  of  the  verb  the  put 
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.  another  verb,  namely  did,  from  to  do.      We  lamed  ia 

Pin  Mceso-Gothic  tamiilSdum,  wliich  means  not  less  eridontly 

tame-did-me  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  aStkliee,  '  soothly,  truly,' 

meana  '  in  a  Booth-like  (truth-like)  ivay,'     /  loved  ia,  then, 

originally  /  love  did,  that  ia,  I  did  love — aa,  nnconacioualy 

repeating  in  another  way  the  Bnme  old  at't  of  composition, 

V  almost  as  often  aay.     The  history  of  the  sufSi  ha« 

Ibeen  quite  like  that  of  the  ly  of  truly,  save  that  it  happened 

Fbnger  ago,  and  ia  therefore  more  difficult  to  read. 

•  illuatrations  hitherto  have  been  taken  from  the 
Germanic  part  of  our  language,  and  they  have  all  been  forme 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  G^e^manic  dialects,  and  which  we 
have  therefore,  as  already  remarked,  every  reason  to  believe 
of  later  date  tban  the  separation  of  that  group  of  dialects 
from  the  other  tongues  with  which  it  stands  related.  Yet, 
with  the  eiception  of  the  adverbial  application  of  the  suffii 
f '^,  they  are  all  anterior  to  the  time  at  which  we  first  ma^e 
»4cquaintance  with  any  Germanic  tongue  in  contemporary 
Our  confidence  in  the  reality  of  our  etymological 
I  KialyBia,  and  in  the  justness  of  the  inferences  drawn  from  it, 
in  not  on  that  account  any  the  less :  we  feel  as  sure  that  the 
words  in  question  were  made  by  putting  together  the  two 
parto  into  which  each  is  stili  resolvable  as  if  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  composition  had  gone  on  under  our  own  observation. 
If  this  were  not  so,  if  our  conclusions  respecting  the  growth 
of  language  were  to  be  limited  by  the  poBsession  of  strict 
documentary  evidence,  our  researches  in  linguistic  history 
would  be  stopped  almost  at  the  outset.  !Few  languages 
have  any  considerable  portion  of  their  developraeut  illus- 
trated by  conteniporary  records  ;  literature  is  wont,  at  the 
~  ;,  to  cast  light  upon  certain  distinct  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  dialect,  leaving  in  obscurity  the  intervening  periods  j 
ever,  by  such  help,  reach  a  point  at  all  nearly 
^preaching  that  of  the  actual  origin  of  speech.  Hence  the 
Bsity  resting  upon  the  etymologist  of  interrogating  the 
Sraterial  of  language  itself,  of  making  words  yield  up,  on 
feiMninntion,  their  own  history.  He  applies  the  analogy  oi 
aaes  of  change  and  development  which  are  actually 
f  on  in  language  to  eiplaia  the  earlier  residts  of  tht 
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■ame  or  like  processes.  And,  if  he  work  witli  due  caution 
and  logical  strietnesB,  his  results  are  no  more  exposed  ta 
question  than  are  thuae  of  the  geologist,  who  inferB,  irom 
the  remaiiia  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms  in  deeply- 
buried  rocks,  the  deposition  of  those  rocks  in  a  period  wheo 
animal  and  vegetable  lil'e,  analogous  nith  that  of  our  own 
dav,  was  abundant. 

Jf,  now,  we  turn  our  attention  to  other  portions  of  our 
English  speech,  to  those  which  come  to  us  from  the  Latin, 
or  which  are  of  an  ancient  and  primitive  growth,  we  not« 
the  same  condition  of  things  as  prevailing  there  also.  The 
subject  admits  of  the  most  abundant  and  varied  illustration, 
but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  but  an  instance  or  two. 

In  the  aeries  of  multiplicative  numerals,  double,  triple, 
quadruple,  quintuple,  and  so  on,  we  have  a  suf&i  pie,  which 
is  the  principal  indicator  of  the  grammatical  quality  of  the 
words.  On  following  them  up  into  the  Latin,  whence  we 
derive  them,  we  find  this  brief  ending  to  be  a  mutilated 
remnant  of  the  syllable  plic,  wluch  is  a  well-known  root, 
meaning  '  to  bend,  to  fold.'  Doable  is  thus  by  origio  duplie, 
by  abbreviation  from  duo-plic,  and  is,  iu  sense,  tiie  precise 
Latin  equivalent  of  our  Germanic  word  two-fold.  We  stiil 
retain  the  fuller  form  in  duplicate,  the  learned  synonym  of 
double. 

Again,  one  of  the  oldest  words  in  our  familiar  speech  is  am, 
tiie  first  person  of  the  verb  to  be,  nor  do  we  see  in  it  any  signs 
of  being  otherwise  than  simple  and  indivisible.  As,  how- 
ever, we  trace  its  history  of  changes  backward,  from  one  to 
another  of  the  languagea  with  which  our  own  chiima  kindred, 
we  are  enabled  to  discover  that  its  two  sounds  are  the  scanty 
relics  of  two  separate  elements  :  the  first,  a,  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  an  original  syllable  at,  which  expressed  the  idea  of 
existence ;  the  other,  m,  represents  an  ending,  mi,  which, 
originally  a  pronoun,  and  having  the  same  meaning  as  the 
same  word,  me,  still  has  with  us,  was  employed  to  limit  the 
predicate  of  eiiatence  to  the  person  speaking  :  it  was,  in 
fact,  the  suffix  universally  employed,  during  the  earliest 
period  in  the  history  of  our  family  of  languages,  ts  form  the 
first  persons  singular  oi  verbs.     Am,  then,  realiy  coutaJQi  v 
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r  rerb  and  its  subject  pronoun,  and  means  '  be-I ;'  tbat  u,  '  I 
exist.'  The  third  person  of  the  aflme  verb,  it,  poMeHflea 
■rirtually  a  similar  cliaracter,  although  linguistic  usage,  in  its 
caprice,  las  dealt  somewhat  differently  with  it.  As  am 
stands  for  ai-mi,  '  he-I,'  bo  m  stands  for  as-li,  '  be-that : '  we 
have,  indeed,  worn  off  the  second  element  altogether,  so  that 
our  is  is  the  actual  representative  only  of  the  radical  aylla- 
ble  as;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Germanic  dia- 
lects, and  of  the  other  descendantB  from  the  primitive 
tongue  in  which  was  first  formed  the  compound  asti,  have 
retained  at  least  the  initial  consonant  of  the  pronominal 
BufBx;  witness  the  German  ist,  the  Slavonian  yest,  the  Latin 
est,  the  Grreek  and  Lithuanian  esti,  the  Sanscrit  asH,  and  so 
t  is  the  same  (  which,  in  the  form  of  th  or  «,  still  doea 
[  service  in  the  regular  schenie  of  conjugation  of  our  verbs,  aa 
I  ending  of  the  third  person  singular  present :  thus,  ho  loteth 
OT  loveg. 

The  esamplea  already  given  may  sufficiently  answer  our 
purpose  as  illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  sufflses  are  pro- 
duced, and  grammatical  classes  or  categories  of  words  created. 
The  adjectives  in^^,  or  the  adjectives  in  less,  form  together 
a  related  group,  having  a  common  character,  as  derivativea 
from  nouns,  and  derivatives  pOHsessing  a  kindred  significance, 
'  .standing  in  a  certain  like  relation  to  their  primitives,  filling 
I  .a  certain  common  office  in  speech,  an  office  of  which  the  sign 
Vis  the  syllable  _/i»i,  or  less,  their  final  member  or  suffix.    With 
\'tg,  this  is  still  more  notably  the  case :  the  suffii  7y  is  the 
tiBual  sign  of  adverbial  meaning ;  it  makes  much  the  largest 
l^lhare  of  all  the  adverbs  we  have.     A  final  tn,  added  to  a 
(■Terbal  root,  in  an  early  stage  of  the  history  of  our  mt>ther- 
bongue,  and  yet  more  anciently  an  added  syllable  fflt,  made 
Wia  like  manner  the  first  persons  singular  present  of  Turbs; 
a  added  s,  standing  for  an  original  syOahle  ti,  does  even 
■'!to  the  present  day  make  our  third  persons  singular.     Ail 
■.these  grammatical  signs  were  once  independent   elenienta, 
.worda  of  distinct  meaning,  appended  to  other  words  and  com- 
I  pounded  with  them — appended,  not  in  one  or  two  isolateil 
eaaea  only,  hut  ao  often,  and  in  a  sense  so  generally  appii- 
nble,  that  they  formed  whole  clasees  of  compounds,     Tbera 


w^e  nothing  about  them  save  this  eitenFJbilitj- of  thi!ir»pph. 
cation  and  frcqiioocy  of  their  use  to  distinguish  their  corn, 
poundfl  from  isach  as  house-top,  hreah-neck,forfheaJ,forlmght, 
and  the  others  of  the  eanie  cIsbb  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  Tet  this  was  quite  enough  to  bring  about  a  change 
of  their  reeognired  character,  from  that  of  distinct  words  to 
that  of  n  on -significant  appendages  to  other  words.  Each 
passed  over  into  the  condition  of  ti  formative  element;  that 
is  to  flay,  an  element  showing  the  logical  fomi,  the  gram- 
matical character,  of  a  derivative,  as  distinguished  from  ita 
primitive,  the  word  to  which  the  sign  was  appended.  There 
was  a  time  when  fear-fitll,  fear-loose,  fear-free,  free-making, 
fear-ttruck,  love-like,  love-rie!i,  lovesick,  looe-hm,  were  all 
words  of  the  aame  kind,  mere  lai  combinations ;  it  was  only 
their  different  degree  of  availability  for  answering  the  ends 
of  speech,  for  supplyiug  the  perceived  needs  of  expression, 
that  caused  two  or  three  of  them  to  asBume  a  different  cha- 
racter, while  the  rest  remained  aa  they  had  been. 

Often,  as  every  one  knows,  there  ia  on  accumulation  of 
formative  eleraenta  in  the  same  word.  In  truthfiiU)/,  for  ei- 
ainple,  we  have  the  adverbial  suffis  7y  added  to  the  primitivo 
truthful;  in  which,  again,  the  adjective  suffix  yiii  has  per- 
formed the  same  office  toward  the  remoter  primitive  truth. 
By  the  use  of  a  formative  element  of  another  kind,  a  prefix, 
we  might  have  made  the  yet  more  intricate  compound  un- 
truthfully.  Nay,  further,  truth  itself  contains  a  suffix,  and  ia 
a  derivative  from  the  adjective  true,  aa  appears  from  ita 
analogy  with  wealth  from  vkU,  viidth  from  wide,  strength  from 
$trong,  and  many  other  like  words ;  and  even  trv,e,  did  we 
trace  its  history  to  the  beginning,  wo  should  find  ending  in 
a  formative  element,  and  deriving  its  origin  from  a  verbal 
root  meaning  '  to  be  firm,  strong,  reliable.'  The  Latin  part 
of  our  language,  which  includes  most  of  our  mauy-syilabled 
words,  offers  abundant  instances  of  a  similar  complicated 
structure.  Thus,  the  term  int^plictAilitiet  contains  two 
prefixes,  the  negative  mi  and  the  preposition  n<?  which  means 
'to,'  and  threo  suffixes,  able,  forming  adjectives,  (y,  forming 
abstract  nouna  from  adjectives,  and  s,  the  plural  ending,  all 
clustered  about  the  verbal  roo'  pUc,  which  we  have  already 
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seen  itself  forming  a  euffii,  in  douiile^  tripl/',  nnil  bo  forlli,  and 
which  conveys  the  idea  of  '  bending  '  or  '  folding.'  By  suc- 
cessive extensions  and  niudifications  of  meaning,  hy  transferral 
from  one  category  to  another  through  means  of  their  appro- 
priate signs,  we  hare  developed  this  simple  idea  into  a  form 
which  can  only  be  represented  by  tlie  long  paraphrase 
'  numerous  conditions  of  being  not  able  to  bend  (or  iit)  to 
aoroething.' 

With  but  few  exceptions — which,  moreover,  are  only  ap- 
parent ones — all  the  words  of  our  language  admit  of  such 
analysts    as    this,  which    discovers    in   them    at    least   two 
elements,  whereof  the  one  conveys  the  central  or  fundamental 
idea,  and  the  other  indicates  a  restriction,  application,  or 
relation  of  that   idea.      Even  those    brief  vocables  which 
appear  to  us  of  simplest  character  can  be  proved  either  to 
oxhibit  stUl,  like  am  for  a«-mi,  the  relic  of  a  mutilated  forma- 
j  tive  element,  or,  like  w  for  a»-ti,  to  have  lost  one  which 
they  formerly  possessed.     This,  then,  in  our  language  (as  in 
the  whole  family  of  languages  to  which  ours  is  related),  is 
I  the  normal  constitution  of  a  word :  it  invariably  contains  a 
I  radical  and  a  formal  portion  ;  it  is  made  up  of  a  root  combined 
I    with  a  suffix,  or  with  a  suiHx  and  piefit  or  with  more  than 
■   Mieofeach.     In  more  technical  phrase  no  word  is  Mfl^rmerf; 
no  one  has  been  a  mere  sign  fitaut  entity  without  designa- 
tion of  its  relation,  without  a  sign  putting  it  in  some  class 
or  category. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  a  chief  pnrtion   of  linguistic 
analysis  must  consist,  not  in  the  mere  dismembering  of  such 
words  as  we  usually  style  compounded  but  in  the  diatinctioa 
from  one   another  of  radical  and  formal  elements ;  in  the 
isolation  of  the  central  nucleus,  or  root    from  the  a£S<ei 
which  have  become  attached  to  it  aod  the  separate  recogni- 
tion of  each  atfix,  in  its  indi\idua'  torm  and  office      B-it  oup 
illustrations  have,  as  I  think,  made  it  not  less  plain  that 
.   there  is  no  essential  and  ultimate  difference  in  the  two  cases  ; 
in  the  oue,  as  in  the  other,  our  process  of  analyBis  is  the  re- 
i  tracing  of  a  previous  synthesis,  whereby  two  iude)>endeat 
|.^ineiitB  were  combined  and  integrated.     That  this  is  so  to 
■  certuu  extent  ia  a  truth  so  palpable  as  to  admit  'if  neither 
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ilei^ial  nor  donbt.     Had  tlicre  been  in  <ha  Germim'c  Ian* 
guagea  no  such  adjective  aaJuU,  no  auch  derivative  adjectivei 


nthei 


;  if  they 


b. 


19  fearful  a-uA  truthful  fonXA  have  grown  up  ii 
had  poBBeaeed  no  adjective  like,  they  ■would  never  I 
Buch  adjectiveg  ae  godlif  and  lovely,  nor  such  advei 
fully  and  tntli/.  So  also  with  fi-iendship,  with  loved,  with 
0M  nod  M,  and  the  rest.  No  inconsiderable  number  of  the 
formative  elements  of  our  tongue,  in  every  department  of 
grammar  and  of  word -formation,  can  be  thus  traced  back  to 
independent  words,  with  which  they  were  at  first  identical, 
out  of  which  they  have  grown.  It  ia  true,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  still  larger  number  do  not  allow  their  origin  to  be 
discovered.  But  we  have  not,  on  that  account,  the  right  to 
conclude  that  their  hiatory  ie  not  of  the  same  character.  In 
grammar,  as  everywhere  elae,  like  efl'ects  presuppose  like 
eauaea.  We  have  seen  how  tlie  formative  elements  are 
liable  to  become  corrupted  and  altered,  so  that  the  aigna  of 
their  origin  are  obscured,  and  may  even  be  obliterated.  The 
full  in  truthful  ia  easy  enough  to  recognize,  but  a  little  his- 
torical research  ie  ncceasary  in  order  to  show  us  the  like 
which  ia  contained  in  trulj/.  Hateful  is,  for  aught  we  know, 
as  old  a  compound  aa  lovely,  hat  linguistic  usage  has  chanced 
to  be  more  merciful  to  the  evidence  of  descent  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter.  A  yet  more  penetrating  investiga- 
tion ia  required  ere  we  discover  our  pronoun  tne  in  the  word 
am,  or  our  imperfect  ditl  in  I  loved ;  and,  but  for  the  happy 
chance  that  preserved  to  us  the  one  or  two  fragmentary 
manuscripts  in  which  are  contained  our  only  records  of 
McBso-Gotbic  speech,  the  genesis  of  the  latter  form  would 
always  have  remained  an  unsolved  problem,  a  subject  for  in- 
genious conjecture,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  demonstration. 
The  loss  of  each  intermediate  stage,  coming  between  any 
given  dialect  and  its  remotest  ancestor,  wipes  out  a  portioii 
of  the  evidence  which  would  explain  the  origin  of  its  forma. 
If  English  stood  all  alone  among  the  other  languages  of  the 
earth,  but  an  insignificant  part  of  its  word-history  could  be 
read  ;  its  kindred  dialects,  contemporary  and  older,  help  u« 
to  the  discovery  of  a  much  larger  portion  ;  and  the  proaerva- 
tiou  of  authentic  records  of  every  period  of  its  life  wouldl 
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u  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe,  make  clear  the  rest.  Tlicra 
is  no  breok  ia  the  chain  of  ftnalogical  reasoning  which  com- 
pels the  linguistic  atudent  to  tbeconviction  that  bia  analj'Bea 
are  everywhere  real,  and  distinguish  thoae  elementB  by  the 
actual  combination  of  which  worda  were  originally  made  up. 
On  thia  conviction  rests,  for  him,  the  value  of  his  analytical 
proceases :  if  tliey  are  to  he  regai'ded  aa  in  part  historical 
and  real,  in  part  only  theoretical  and  illusory,  bis  researchea 
into  the  history  of  language  are  baffled  ;  be  is  in  pursuit  of 
a  phantom,  and  not  of  truth. 

Wherever,  then,  our  study  of  words  bringa  us  to  the  re- 
cognition of  an  element  having  a  distini-t  meaoiny;  and  ofSce, 
employed  in  combination  with  other  eleraents  for  the  usea  of 
eipresai on, there  we  mnst  recognize  an  originally  independ- 
ent entity.  The  parts  of  our  words  were  once  themselves 
word  a. 

Some  of  the  remoter  consequences  involved  in  thia  prin- 
cipla  will  engage  our  attention  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
our  inquiries  into  the  history  of  human  speech  :  our  present 
purpose  only  reqnirca  us  to  notice  that,  since  all  known 
■words  have  been  constructed  by  putting  together  previously 
existing  items  of  speech,  the  combination  of  old  materials 
into  new  forms,  the  making  of  compounds,  with  frequent  ac- 
companying reduction  of  one  of  their  members  to  a  merely 
formal  significance,  is  a  very  prcmiuent  part  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  language,  one  of  the  moat  fundamental  and  important 
of  the  processes  by  which  are  carried  on  its  perpetual 
growth  and  change,  its  organic  development.  "What  other 
processes  are  the  concomitants  and  auxiliarica  of  tl  is  ono, 
TC  Bliall  go  or  tl)  ini^uire  in  the  next  lecture. 
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PIxAoHo  change;  ito  ground,  aotion  on  oompouid  words,  part  in  wotd- 
making,  and  destructive  effects.  Replacement  of  one  mode  of  formal 
distinction  by  another.  Extension  of  analogies.  Abolition  of  valuable 
distinctions.  Conversion  of  sounds  into  one  another.  Physical  cha- 
racters of  alphabetic  sounds ;  physical  scheme  of  the  English  alphabet 
Obsolescence  and  loss  of  words.  Changes  of  meaning ;  their  ground 
and  methods.  Variety  of  meanings  of  one  word.  Synonyms. 
Conversion  of  physical  into  spiritual  meaning.  Attenuation  of  mean- 
ing; production  of  form-words.  Variety  of  derivatives  from  one 
root  Unreflectiveness  of  the  process  of  making  names  and  forms. 
Conceptions  antedate  their  names.  Reason  of  a  name  historical,  and 
founded  in  convenience,  not  necessity.  Insignificance  of  derivation 
in  practical  use  of  language. 


It  will  be  our  present  task  to  continue  the  examination 
and  illustration  of  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth  which 
we  began  at  our  last  interview.  We  completed  at  that  time 
our  preliminary  inquiries  into  the  mode  of  preservation  and 
transmission  of  language,  and  were  guided  by  them  to  a 
recognition  of  the  true  nature  of  the  force  which  alone  ia 
eflficient  in  all  the  operations  of  linguistic  life — the  events, 
as  we  may  more  properly  style  them,  of  linguistic  history.  It 
was  found  to  be  the  will  of  men :  every  word  that  exists, 
exists  only  as  it  is  uttered  or  written  by  the  voluntary  effort 
of  human  organs ;  it  is  changed  only  by  an  action  proceeding 
from  individuals,  and  ratified  by  the  general  consent  of  speak- 
ers and  writers.  Language,  then,  is  neither  an  organism 
aor  a  physical  product ;  and  its  study  is  not  a  physical  but 
a  noral  science,  a  branch  of  the  history  of  the  human  race 
and  of  human  institutions.     The  method  of  its  investigation 


khisjorical,  an  endeavour  to  trace  backward — even  to  tlia 
■teginiling,  if  the  recorded  evidence  permit — the  processm 
[by  which  our  own  Bpeech,  or  human  Bpeech  in  general,  has 
PfeecoiDe  what  it  is,  and  to  discover  the  rationale  of  those  pro- 
MBsea,  the  influences  under  which  they  have  been  carried 
m,  and  the  ends  which  they  have  been  intended  to  subserve. 
We  took  up  first,  aceordingly,  the  process  of  coinhinatiou 
of  old  material  in  language  into  new  forms,  and  exhibited  it> 
universal  agency  in  the  production  of  the  present  constitu- 
ents of  speech.     Not  only  are  words  put  together  to  form 
what  to  our  sense  are  and  still  remain  ordinary  compounds, 
but  audi  compounds  are  further  fused  into  a  deceitful  like- 
I  ness  to  simple  vocables ;  or,  what  is  of  yet  more  frequent 
jceurrence  and  more  important  bearing,  one  of  their  mem- 
inks  to  a  subordinate  position,  and  becomes  a  suffix, 
Bttithont    recognized    separate    signification.      This,   it    was 
'    '    :he  way  in  which  all  formative  elements,  all  signs 
BiBf  grammatical  categories,  have  originated ;  and  aa  every 
■A  in  our  language  either  contains,  or  has  contained  and 
n  deprived  of,  a  forrtiative  element,  or  more  than  one,  the 
s  of  composition  is  one  whose  range  and  importanCB 
in  linguistic  history  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated. 

But  the  same  examples  on  wliich  we  relied  to  show  how, 
Bid  how  extensively,  words  are  compounded  together  and 
ms  produced,  have  shown  «b  not  less  clearly  that  mutila- 
a  and  loss  of  the  elements  employed  by  language,  and  of 
1  compounds  and  forma  into  which  they  enter,  are  also 
nonstant  OJ^companiments  of  linguistic  growth.  "  AU  that 
Lfs  born  must  die  "  seems  a  law  almost  as  inexorable  in  the 
"tlomaiii  of  speech  aa  in  that  of  organic  life.  "We  have  oeit 
ti)  turn  our  attention  to  the  principles  underlying  this  de- 
partment of  linguistic  change,  aud  to  aome  of  the  modes  of 
its  action  and  tbe  efi'ects  which  it  produces. 

And  the  first  and  most  important  principle  which  we 
have  to  notice,  the  one  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  nearly 
•11  phonetic  change  in  language,  is  the  tendency,  already 
g  alluded  to  and  briefly  illustrated  in  our  flrst  lecture,  to  make 
e  work  of  utterance  easier  to  the  speaker,  to  put  a  more 
icile  in  thr;  stead  of  a  more  difficult  sound  or  combiriti  w 
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cf  Bounds,  and  to  get  rid  altogether  of  what  ia  unnecessarr 
ill  the  words  we  use.  All  articulate  souude  are  produced  hy 
effort,  by  expenditure  of  muscular  energy,  iu  the  lungs, 
throat,  and  mouth.  This  effort,  like  every  other  which  Dian 
niftkee,  he  has  an  iuHtinctive  disposition  to  seek  relief  from, 
to  avoid :  we  may  call  it  laziness,  or  we  may  call  it  economy ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  either  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the 
circumstancea  of  each  separate  case :  it  is  laziness  when  it 
'  gives  up  more  than  it  gains;  economy,  when  it  gains  more 
than  it  abandons.  Every  item  of  language  ia  suhject  to  its 
influence,  and  it  works  itself  out  in  greatly  various  ways; 
we  will  give  our  first  consideration  to  the  manner  in  which 
its  action  accompanies,  aids,  and  modifies  that  of  the  process 
of  composition  of  old  material  into  new  forms,  as  last  set 
forth.  For  it  ia  composition,  tjie  building  up  of  words  out 
of  elements  formerly  independent,  that  opens  a  wide  field 
to  the  operation  of  phonetic  change,  and  at  the  same  time 
^ivea  it  its  highest  importance  as  an  agency  in  the  produc- 
tion and  modification  of  language.  If  all  words  were  of 
simple  structure  and  brief  form,  their  alterations  would  be 
confined  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  and  would  be 
of  inferior  consequence  as  coustituting  one  of  the  procesaea 
of  linguistic  growth.  Our  adjective  lii:e,  for  example,  is  but 
slightly  altered  iu  our  usage  from  the  form  which  it  had  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  (lie)  and  the  M<Bso-Gothic  (letk)  ;  while, 
in  the  compounds  into  which  it  haa  entered,  it  is  mutilated 
even  past  recognition:  in  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  like 
godli/  and  tmlff,  it  has  been  deprived  of  its  final  consonant , 
in  tuek  and  which  (A.-S.  swyle,  hwylc;  M.-G,  steahik,  hwaleik), 
it  has  saved  only  the  final  consonant,  and  that  in  a  greatly 
modified  shape.  Our  preterit  did  is,  indeed,  but  a  remnant 
of  its  older  self,  but  in  love-d  it  has  reached  a  much  lower 
stage  of  reduction. 

The  reason  which  makes  phonetic  change  rifest  in  lin- 
guistic combinations  is  the  same  with  that  which  creates  the 
possibility  of  any  phonetic  change  at  all  in  language.  It  ia 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  word,  and  its  relation  to  the 
idea  whijh  it  representB.  A  word,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
JB  not  the  natural  reflection  of  an  idea,  nor  its  description, 
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its  definition  ;  it  is  only  its  designat'on,  an  arbitr&rj 

id  conventional  sign  with  which  we  learn  to  aBsociato  il 
Hence  it  haa  no  internal  force  conservative  of  its  identity, 
exposed  to  all  the  changca  which  external  circum- 
Btances,  the  needs  of  practical  use,  tlie  convenience  and 
caprice  of  those  who  employ  it,  may  BUggest.  Wlien  we 
have  once  formed  a  compound,  and  applied  it  to  a  given 
purpose,  we  are  not  at  all  solicitous  to  keep  up  the  memory 
of  ita  origin ;  we  are,  rather,  ready  to  forget  it.  The  word 
once  coined,  we  accept  it  as  an  integral  representative  of 
the  conception  to  which  we  attach  it,  and  give  our  whole 
attention  to  that,  not  concerning  ourselvea  about  its  deriva- 
ityniological  aptness.  Practical  convenience  be- 
lea  the  paramount  consideration,  to  which  every  other  is 
lade  to  give  way.  Let  us  look  at  an  example  or  two.  There 
a  certain  elasa  of  insects,  the  most  hrilliant  and  beautiful 
which  the  entomologist  knows.  Its  most  common  species, 
both  in  the  Old  world  and  the  New,  are  of  a  yeUow  colour ; 
elouda  of  these  yoUow  flutterers,  at  certain  seasons,  swarm 
upon  the  roads  and  fill  the  air.  Because,  now,  butter  is  or 
ought  to  be  yellow,  our  simple  and  unromantlc  ancestors 
palled  the  insect  in  question  the  butterfly,  as  they  called  a  cor- 
tain  familiar  yellow  Sower  the  buttercup.  In  our  usage,  tbip 
word  has  become  the  name,  not  of  the  yellow  species  only, 
hut  of  the  whole  class.  And,  though  ita  form  is  unmutilated, 
and  its  composition  aa  clear  as  on  the  day  when  the  words 
were  first  put  together  to  make  it,  probably  not  one  person 
in  a  hundred  of  those  who  employ  it  has  ever  thought  of  ita 
origin,  or  considered  why  it  was  applied  fo  the  use  in  wbieb 
it  serves  him,  "We  no  longer  invest  it  with  the  paltry  and 
prosaic  associations  which,  from  its  derivation,  would  naturally 
cluster  about  it ;  it  baa  become,  from  long  alliance  in  our 
thoughts  with  the  elegant  creatures  flhi'.-h  it  designates,  in- 
stinct with  poetic  beauty  ajid  grace. 

Again,  some  ancient  navigator,  who  discovered  a  certain 
huge  island  on  the  north-eastern  const  of  America,  had  not 
ingenuity  enough  to  devise  a  hetter  a|-pelliition  for  it  than 
ihe  new-found  land.  Such  a  name  was  evidently  mi  mora 
•pplicable  to  this  than  to  any  other  of  the  netvly-dis-  ivei-i;d 
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regions  in  that  age  of  discovery,  yet  men  learned  by  degrees 
to  employ  it  as  the  proper  title  of  this  particular  island. 
At  first,  doubtless,  they  pronounced  it  distinctly,  new-found 
land  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  words  fuDy  acquired  the  charac- 
ter of  a  specific  name  for  a  single  thing,  than  they  began  to 
receive  the  stamp  of  formal  unity,  by  the  accentuation  of  one 
of  the  three  syllables,  and  the  subordination  of  the  rest,  in 
quantity  and  distinctness  of  tone.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a 
diffic'ilty  about  deciding  which  of  three  constituents  of  so 
nearly  equal  value  should  receive  the  principal  stress  of 
voice,  and  our  practice  varies  even  now  between  Newfound^ 
land  and  Newfoundland^  while  we  occasionally  even  hear  New- 
foundlomd :  but  good  usage  will  finally  decide  in  favour  of 
one  of  these  modes,  and  will  reject  the  others.  How  little 
is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  compound  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  who  utter  it!  And  when,  transferring  the 
name  of  the  island  to  one  of  its  most  noted  products,  we 
speak  of  some  one  as  "  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  fine  New- 
foundland," how  little  we  realize  that,  in  terms,  we  are  as- 
serting his  lordship  over  a  recently  discovered  territory ! 

The  two  words  which  we  have  instanced  have  suffered  no 
modification,  or  only  a  very  slight  one,  of  their  original  form 
since  they  were  put  together  out  of  separate  elements.  But  it 
is  clear  enough  that  this  readiness  to  forget  the  etymologi- 
cal meaning  of  a  word  in  favour  of  its  derivative  application 
to  sink  its  native  condition  in  its  official  character,  preparet 
the  way  for  mutilation  and  mutation.  We  have  put  toge- 
ther, to  form  the  title  of  a  certain  petty  naval  officer,  the 
two  words  boat  and  swain,  and  we  know  what  the  word 
means,  and  why  :  the  sailors,  too,  know  what,  but  the  why 
is  a  matter  of  indiflerence  to  them  ;  they  have  no  leisure  for 
a  full  pronunciation  of  such  cumbrous  compounds  as  bdaU 
twain ;  they  cut  it  down  to  hos*n  ;  and  it  is  a  chance  if  a 
single  one  among  them  who  has  not  learned  to  read  and 
write  can  tell  you  how  he  of  the  whistle  comes  by  such  a  title. 
So  also,  the  mariner  calls  to^gaVntsHs  what  we  land-lubbera 
know  by  the  more  etymologically  correct,  but  more  lumber* 
ing,  name  of  topgallantsails.  And  these  are  but  typical  ex- 
amples of  wlat  has  been  the  history  of  language  from  tbt 
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iniiing.     No  sooner  liave  men  coiued  a  wiHiI  than  they 

o  begun — not,  of  courHC,  with  deliberate  forethought. 
hut  tqjoutaneouBly,  and  as  it  were  uneoDBciously — to  see 
how  the  time  aiid  labour  expended  in  its  utterance  could  ba 
eeonomized,  how  any  complicated  and  difficult  combination 
of  Bounds  which  it  presented  could  be  worked  over  into  a 
■hape  better  adapted  for  fluent  utterance,  how  it  could  be 
contracted  into  a  briefer  form,  what  part  of  it  could  be 
spaj^d  without  loas  of  intelligibility. 

Thus — to  recnr  to  aome  of  our  former  illustrationH — as 
soon  aa  we  are  ready  to  forego  our  fleparat«  memory  of  the 
conatitueuta  of  such  compounds  as  brEnk-/dst,Jore-h?ad,fiur' 
'teen-night,  that  we  may  give  a  more  concentrated  attention  to 
ity  of  signification  which  we  confer  upon  them,  we  be- 
gin to  convert  them  into  bfSakfatl,  fore'i,  J^Mt.  And  the 
is  the  same  with  all  those  combinationa  out  of  which  grow 
formative  elements  and  forma.  While  we  have  clearly  in  mind 
the  genesis  oi  god-like,  father-like,  and  so  forth,  we  are  little 
likely  to  miitilat*  either  part  of  them  r  our  apprehension  of 
the  latter  element  as  no  longer  coordinate  with  the  former, 
but  aa  an  appendage  to  it,  impressing  upon  it  a  modification 
of  meaning,  and  our  reduction  of  the  subordinate  element  to 
lif,  thus  turning  the  words  into  godlg  ani/afkerlg,  are  pro- 
cesses that  go  band  in  hand  together,  each  helping  the  other. 

This  brings  us  to  a  recognition  of  the  important  and  valu- 
able part  played  by  the  tendency  to  ease  of  utterance,  and 
by  the  phonetic  changes  which  it  prompts,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  fabric  of  language.  If  a  word  is  to  be  taken 
fully  out  of  the  couditiou  of  constituent  member  of  a  com. 
pound,  and  made  a  formative  element,  if  a  compound  is  thua 
to  be  converted  into  a  form,  or  otherwise  fused  togethp-  into 
an  integral  word,  it  must  be  by  the  help  of  some  external 
modification.  Our  words  tkankjitl^  fearfid,  tntlhjul,  and 
their  like,  are,  by  our  too  present  apprehension  of  the  indu- 
pendent  aignifleance  of  their  final  syllable,  kept  out  of  the 
category  of  pure  derivatives.  Phonetic  corruption  makea 
tiie  difference  between  a  genuine  form-word,  like  goUy,  and 
ft  combination  lilte  godlike,  which  is  far  less  plastic  and 
■daptablo  to  the  varying  needs  of  practical  ubu  :  it  nu^ea  thf 
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difference  between  &  srntliotic  combination,  lite  /  loved,  and 
t  mere  luialytic  coUot^tion,  like  /  Ji^  love.  It  alone  rendert 
poMible  true  grammatical  fonnn,  which  make  the  wealth  and 
power  of  every  inflectiTe  language.  We  Bometimes  laugh  at 
the  iinwieldinese  of  the  compounds  which  our  neighbour  lan- 
guage, the  German,  eo  abundantly  admits  -,  words  like  Sitter- 
guUbetilxer,  '  knight's-property-posseesor,'  or  Sehutimaek«r- 
handwerk,  '  cobbler'a-trade,"  seem  to  ua  too  cumbrous  for  use; 
but  half  the  vocables  in  our  own  tongue  would  be  as  bulky 
and  aw  kward,  but  for  the  abbreviation  which  phonetic  chango 
Las  wrought  upon  them.  Without  it,  such  complicated  de- 
rirativea  aa  ttnlrutkfullg,  mapplicabilitiet,  would  have  no 
advantage  over  the  tedious  paraphrHACs  with  which  wo  should 
now  render  their  precise  etymological  meaning. 

Change,  retrenchment,  mutilation,  disguise  of  derivation  is, 
then,  both  the  inevitable  and  the  desirable  accompaniment  of 
iucb  compoaition  as  has  formed  the  vocabulary  of  our  spoken 
tongue.  It  stands  connected  with  tendencies  of  essential 
consequence,  and  is  part  of  the  wise  economy  of  speech.  It 
contributes  to  concieenees  and  force  of  expression.  It  is  the 
mgn  and  means  of  the  integration  of  words.  It  diaencum- 
bers  terms  of  traditional  remembrances,  which  would  other- 
wise disturb  the  unity  of  attention  that  ought  to  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  sign  in  its  relation  to  the  thing  signified.  It 
makes  of  a  word,  instead  of  a  congeries  of  independent  enti- 
ties, held  together  by  a  loose  bond  and  equally  crowding 
themselves  upon  the  apprehension,  a  imity,  composed  of  duly 
subordinated  parts. 

But  the  tendency  which  works  out  these  valuable  results 
ii,  at  the  same  time,  a  blind,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  an 
unreflecting  one,  and  its  action  is  also  in  no  Bmall  measure 
destructive  ;  it  pulls  down  the  very  edifice  which  it  helps  to 
build.  Its  direct  aim  is  simply  ease  and  convenience;  it 
seeks,  as  we  have  seen,  to  save  time  and  labour  to  the  usera 
of  language.  There  may  be,  it  is  evident,  waste  as  well  aa 
economy  in  the  gratification  of  such  a  tendency  ;  abbreviation 
may  be  curried  beyond  the  limits  of  that  which  can  be  well 
diii|ieiiHpd  with  ;  cane  nud  convenience  may  be  consulted  hi 
the  i«acJ'i'ii:e  of  what  is  of  worth,  as  well  is  bj  the  rejeotion 
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at  wbat  is  uDneceasaiy.  No  language,  indeed,  in  the 
moutha  ,f  a  people  not  undergoing  mental  and  moral  im. 
poveriahjient,  gives  up,  upon  the  whole,  any  of  its  resotipcei 
leta  go  aught  of  essential  value  for  which  it 
does  not  retain  or  provide  an  equivalent.  But  an  item  may 
be  dropped  here  and  there,  which,  upon  reilection,  eeemi*  a 
regrettable  los?.  And  a  language  may,  at  least,  become 
gresitly  altered  by  the  ejcesaive  prevalence  of  the  wearing- 
out  proeeases,  abandoning  much  which  in  other  and  kindred 
languages  is  retained  and  valued.  It  is  the  more  Deceasary 
that  we  take  notice  of  the  disorganizing  and  destructive 
workings  of  this  tendency,  inasmuch  as  our  English  speech 
is,  above  all  other  cultivated  tongues  upon  the  face  of  the 
)'  oartb,  the  one  in  which  they  have  brought  about  the  most 
radical  and  sweeping  changes. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  (p.  62)  that,  in  the  earliest 
traceable  stage  of  growth  of  our  language,  the  first  peraoc 
singular  of  its  verbs  was  formed  by  au  ending  mi,  of  which 
the  m  in  am  is  a  relic,  and  the  only  one  which  we  have  left. 
In  Latin,  too,  it  remains  in  the  present  indicative  of  only 
words,  sum  and  inqwaut,  and  in  Greek,  in  the  comparo- 
Ively  small  class  of  "  verba  in  mi,"  like  tithimi,  diddmi.  But 
history  of  verbal  conjugation  can  be  better  illustrated  by 
considering  the  changes  wrought  upon  another  set  of  endings 
those  of  the  plural.  At  the  same  early  period  of  its  develop- 
ment, the  tongue  from  which  ours  is  descended  had  an 
elaborate  series  of  terminations  to  denote  the  first,  second. 
uid  third  persons  plural  of  its  verbs.  In  the  oldest  form  in 
■which  we  can  trace  them — when,  however,  they  had  already 
acquired  the  character  of  true  formative  elements — they 
were  mini,  taxi,  and  nti.  By  origin,  they  were  pronominal 
compounds,  which  had  "  grown  on  "  to  the  end  of  the  verbal 
root — that  is  to  say,  had  first  been  habitually  spoken  in  con- 
nection with  the  root,  then  attached  to  it,  and  finaUy  inte- 
grated with  it,  in  the  manner  already  illustrated  :  they 
meant  respeftively,  '  I  and  thou  ',  i.e.  '  we  '  i  'he  and  thou ', 
i.e.  'ye';  and  'they*.  Thus  lagamasi,  lagataKi,laganti,iaz 
uutance,  signified  at  first,  in  a  manner  patent  to  every 
apprehenaion, '  lie-we ', '  lie-ye  ', '  lie-they' :  it  would 
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Tiave  aeerxied  u  anperflnons,  in  using  these  forms,  t«  put  t!i« 
enbject  pronouns  a  s€<cond  time  before  them,  as  it  nould  eeem 
to  UB  DOW  to  BftT  I  did  loved,  for  I  loved.  But  the  eonscious- 
niws  of  the  origin  of  the  endings  becoming  dimmed,  and  theii 
inilependent  meanino;  lost  from  view,  they  were  left  to  under- 
go the  inevitable  process  of  reduction  to  a  simpler  form. 
As  tbej  ajipear  in  the  Latin,  thev  bave  suffered  a  first  pro. 
ptsH  of  abbreviation,  by  rejection  of  the  final  vowel  of  ea«h : 
they  have  become  miw,  tit,  and  nt,  ns  in  legimut,  legitit.  If 
gunt,  '  we  read,  ye  read,  thi-y  read."  The  ancient  Gothic, 
the  most  primitive  of  the  Gennanic  dialects,  exhibits  them  in 
a  yet  succineter  form,  the  first  two  hiiTing  been  cut  down  to 
their  initial  letter  only  :  thus,  Hffam,  li^ith,  ligand.  Thus  for, 
each  ending  has,  through  all  its  changes,  preserved  its  identity, 
and  is  adetjuate  to  its  oflice  ;  however  mutilated  and  corrupted 
in  form,  they  are  still  well  distinguished  from  one  another, 
and  Buffidently  characteristic.  But  it  woe  now  coming  to  be 
usual  to  put  the  pronouns  before  the  verb  in  speaking.  At  . 
first  aidded  occasionally,  for  greater  emphasis,  they  had,  as  tho 
pronominal  character  of  the  endings  faded  altogether  from 
memory,  become  tustomarv  attendants  of  the  verb  in  all  tho 
persons — sa^e  as,  m  the  third  person,  their  pla*'e  was  taken 
by  the  more  lariod  subjects  which  that  person  admita.  Since, 
then,  the  expressed  subjects  were  of  themselves  enough  to 
indicate  the  person,  djstinctive  endings  were  no  longer 
needed.  Under  the  mfluence  of  this  consideration,  the  An- 
glo-Saxon had  reduced  all  the  plural  terminations  to  one — irfi 
in  the  present,  on  in  the  imperfect — saying  wc  licgalh,  ge  lic- 
gatk,  hi  licgalk.  Although  this  last  was,  in  ite  inception, 
much  such  a  blunder  as  is  now  committed  by  the  vulgar  among 
ourselves  who  say  /  i»,  tayt  I,  and  so  on,  it  was  adopted  and 
ratified  by  the  community,  because  it  was  only  a  carrying  out 
of  the  legitimate  tendency  to  neglect  and  eliminate  distinctiona 
which  are  practically  unnecessary;  and  all  the  other  Ger- 
manic  dialect*  have  done  the  same  thing,  iu  whole  or  in  part. 
Wo,  finally,  have  carried  the  process  to  its  furthest  pos- 
sible limit,  by  casting  oif  the  suffixes  altogether ;  and  with 
them,  in  thi")  particular  verb,  even  the  final  consonant  of  the 
*ont :  ue  we  «ay  1  lie,  en  wo  also  say  tee  lie,  ye  lie,  they  Ue, 
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We  di)  njt  foel  that  we  have  thua  sacrificed  aught  of  that  liis- 
tinctneds  of  eipreBaion  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  language  ; 
lee  lie  is  not  leea  unambiguoue  than  layamasi ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
a  eompoflition  of  equivalent  elemente  in  another  mode  ;  just 
aa  /  did  love  is,  in  a  different  form,  the  same  conibination 
with  -7"  loved. 

In  the  declension  of  our  nouns  wo  have  effected  a  more 
■ftorough  revolution,  if  that  be  possible,  than  in  the  conjuga- 
of  our  verbs.  The  ancient  tongue  from  which  our  Eng- 
lish is  the  remote  descendant  inflected  its  nouns,  substantive 
and  adjective,  in  three  numbers,  each  containing  eight  cases. 
Of  the  numbers,  the  Anglo-Saion  had  almost  whoEy  given 
1,  the  dual,  retaining  only  scanty  relics  of  it  in  the  pro- 
;  and,  of  the  cases,  it  had  in  familiar  use  but  four— the 

iminative,  genitive,  dative,  and  accusative — with  traces  of  a 

th,  the  instrumental.  The  dual,  indeed,  on  ai?count  of  its 
little  practical  value,  has  disappeared  in  nearly  all  the  modem 
languages  of  our  family,  its  duties  being  assumed  by  the  plural; 
ind  the  prepositions  have  long  been  usurping  the  office  of  the 
caee-endings,  and  rendering  these  dispensable.  In  English, 
now,  all  inflection  of  the  adjective  has  gone  out  of  use,  and 
we  have  saved  for  our  aubstantives  only  one  of  the  cases,  the 
genitive  or  possessive — to  which  a  few  of  the  pronouns  add 
also  an  accusative  or  objective ;  thus,  he,  hu.  Aim,  Ih^,  their, 
the^,  etc.  Here,  too,  we  should  he  loth  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  given  up  what  the  true  purposes  of  language  required 
us  to  keep,  that  we  can  apeak  our  minda  any  leas  distinctly 
than  our  ancestors  could,  with  all  their  apparatus  of  inflections. 

A  remarkable  esample  of  the  total  abandonment  of  a  con- 
■picuoua  department  of  grammatical  structure,  without  any 
compensating  auhstitntion,  is  furnished  in  our  treatment  of 
the  matter  of  gender.  The  grammatical  distinction  of  words 
B8  maacnline,  feminine,  or  neuter,  by  difl'erences  of  termina- 
tion and  diflerenees  of  declension,  had  been  from  the  very 
earliest  period  the  practice  of  all  the  languages  of  Ihe  family 
to  which  the  English  belongs.  It  was  applied  not  aJone  to 
names  of  objects  actually  possessed  of  ses,  but  to  aU,  of  what. 
ever  kind,  even  to  intellectual  and  abstract  terms  ;  tjie  whole 
buguage  was  the  scene  of  an  immense  peraonification,  stborO' 
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by  Bciual  qu^ities  were  attribnted  to  evemiine  in  dio  vorld 
bolh  of  natnre  and  of  mind :  often  on  the  ground  of  concep* 
tions  and  analogies  which  we  find  it  eiceeHivelir  difficult  to 
recofpiize  and  appreciate.  This  state  of  things  Btill  prevailed 
in  the  Anglo'Sason :  nouns  were  toaaculine,  feminine,  and 
neuter,  according  to  the  ancient  tradition  (for  example,  t£th, 
'  tfMth,'  was  mawuline  ;  *yn,  '  ain,'  wae  femiiiine  ;  and  w^ 
'  wife,  woioHii,'  was  neuter)  ;  and  every  adjective  and  adjeo- 
tive-prououn  was  declined  in  the  three  genders,  and  mode  to 
agree  with  its  noun  in  gender  as  well  as  in  number  and  case, 
just  as  if  it  were  Latin  or  Greek.  But  in  that  vast  decay 
Uid  ruin  of  grammatical  forme  which  attended  the  elaboration 
of  our  modem  English  out  of  its  Saxon  and  Koman  elements, 
the  distinctive  suffixes  of  gender  and  declension  have  disap- 
peared along  with  the  rest ;  and  with  them  has  disappeared 
this  whole  achemeof  artificial  distinctions,  of  such  immemorial 
antiquity  and  wide  acceptance.  It  has  completely  passed  &om 
our  memory  and  our  (conception,  leaving  not  a  trace  behind; 
the  few  pronominal  forms  indicative  of  sex  which  we  have 
saved — namely,  he,  th«,  it,  kit  and  him,  her,  and  itt — we  use 
only  according  to  the  requiremente  of  actual  aex  or  its 
absence,  or  to  help  a  po«tic  personification ;  and  we  tbinii  it 
very  inconvenient,  and  even  hardly  fair,  that,  in  learning 
French  and  Germaji,  we  are  called  upon  to  burden  ourselves 
with  arbitrary  and  unpractical   distinctions  of  grammatical 

The  disposition  to  rid  our  words  of  whatever  in  them 
is  superfluous,  or  can  he  spared  without  detriment  to  dis- 
tinctness of  expression,  ha«  led  in  our  language,  as  in  many 
others,  to  curious  replacements  of  an  earlier  mode  of  indicat- 
ing meaning  by  one  of  later  date,  and  of  inorganic  origin — 
that  is  to  aay,  not  produced  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
is  applied.  Thus  wo  have  a  few  plurals,  of  which  men  from 
man,  feet  from  foot,  and  mice  from  wjouse  are  familiar  ex- 
amples, which  constitute  noteworthy  exceptions  to  out 
general  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  number,  Com- 
pnrtHon  of  the  older  dialects  soon  showa  ub  that  the  change 
of  vowel  in  such  worda  as  these  was  originally  an  accident 
only  ;  '•*•  was  not  significant,  but  euphonic  ;  it  was  called  o'lt 
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f  the  f  owek  of  certain  caae-endiuga,  which  aseimilated  the 

a  of  the  nouna  to  which  they  were  attached.    So  little 

9  the  altered  vowel  in  Anglo-Saaon  a  eigu  of  plurality, 

oiat  it  was  found  alao  in  one  of  the  singular  cases,  while:  wo 

I   plural  cases  exhibited  the  unchanged  vowel  of  the 

ifthe:ne.     Man,  for  inGtance,  was  thus  declined  ; 


Singular. 


Flural. 


I Bte 


But  the  nominative  and  accusative  Bingular  exhibited 
^ime  vowel,  and  the  nominative  and  aecuBati\'e  plui'al  another; 
and  80  this  incidental  difference  of  pronunciation  between 
the  forms  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  two  numbera 
respectively  came  to  appear  before  the  popular  apprehension 
as  indica1;ive  of  the  distinction  of  number ;  its  genesis  waa 
already  long  forgotten,  as  the  caae-endinga  which  called  it  out 
Cad  disappeared ;  and  now  it  was  fully  invested  with  a  new 
office — though  only  in  a  few  rather  arbitrarily  selected  casea: 
the  word  book,  for  esample,  has  the  same  hereditary  right  to 
a  plural  beek,  instead  of  books,  na  hus/ool  to  a  plural _/««*,  in- 
Btead  of  foots.*  The  case  is  ijuitc  the  same  as  if,  at  present, 
pronounce  nSHonal  (with  "short  a")  the  adjective 
.^rived  from  nation,  we  should  come  finally  to  neglect  as 

necessary  the  suffix  al,  and  should  allow  niilioH  and 
(fcJfi»D«  to  answer  to  one  another  as  corresponding  substantive 
and  adjective. 

A.  very  similar  ease  of  substitution  of  distinctions  origin- 
ally accidental  for  others  of  formal  and  organic  growth  ap- 
pears also  in  some  of  our  verbs.  From  dtelan,  '  to  deal,'  the 
Anglo-Saxon  formed,  by  the  usual  suffixes  of  conjugation, 
the  imperfect  dwlde  and  the  participle  dmled.  ]  n  our 
mouthing  over  of  these  forms  to  suit  our  ideas  of  con- 
Tenient  pronunciation,  we  have  established  a  diflerence 
of  Towel  aound  among  them,  sajing  I  d^al,  but  fie  dealt  and 
iaoe  dealt.     Here  is  an  internal  distinction,  of  eupho  lie 

•  The  plurol  of  i/r!  LU  Aaglo-Saiou  U  SeV,  aa  that  •tfJ'Sl  is/^ 
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origin,  accompanving  and  aaxiliary  to  the  externa]  distino* 
tion  of  conjugational  endings.  But,  among  the  not  in- 
considerable number  of  verbs  exhibiting  this  secondaiy 
change  of  vowel,  there  are  a  few,  ending  in  d,  in  which 
we  have  elevated  it  to  a  primary  rank,  casting  awaj  the 
endings  as  inconvenient  and  unnecessary.  Thus,  where  the 
Anglo-Sanrcii  says  ladan,  laedde,  laededj  and  ngdan,  nedde, 
rtededy  we  say  /  Uad,  he  led,  we  have  iPd^  and  /  read,  he  rPad, 
we  have  rt^ad — not  even  taking  the  trouble,  in  the  latter 
instance,  to  vary  the  spelling  to  conform  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Tet  another  analogous  phenomenon  has  a  much  higher 
antiquity,  wider  prevalence,  and  greater  importance,  among, 
the  languages  of  the  Germanic  family :  it  is  the  change 
of  radical  vowel  in  what  we  usually  call  the  "  irregular  *'  con- 
jugation of  verbs.  The  imperfect  and  participle  of  ««y,  for 
example,  are  distinguished  from  one  another  and  from  the 
present  solely  by  a  difference  of  vowel :  thus,  «ifiy,  san^,  sung 
Other  verbs  exhibit  only  a  twofold  change,  their  participle 
agreeing  with  either  the  present  or  the  imperfect ;  thus, 
coine,  came,  come ;  hind,  hound,  bound.  That  this  mode  of 
conjugation  is  Germanic  only,  proves  that  it  arose  after  the 
separation  of  the  Germanic  languages  from  the  greater 
family  of  which  these  form  a  branch.  It  is,  in  fact,  like  the 
other  changes  of  vowel  in  declension  and  conjugation  which 
we  have  just  been  considering,  of  euphonic  origin,  and  it  has 
acquired  its  present  value  and  significance  in  comparatively 
modern  times :  indeed,  the  English  alone  has  suffered  it  to 
reach  its  full  development  as  a  means  of  grammatical  ex- 
pression, by  generally  rejecting  all  aid  from  other  sources 
than  the  variation  of  vowels  in  distinguishing  the  verbal 
forms  from  one  another.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  still  wore 
in  great  measure  a  euphonic  aspect:  that  language  had  its 
separate  affixes  for  the  infinitive  and  participle;  it  Stiio 
iingan,  *  to  sing,'  and  sungen,  *  sung ;'  and  its  present,  ic  singe^ 
and  its  preterit,  ic  sang,  were  distinguished  in  every  person 
but  one  by  terminations  of  different  form  :  the  varying  scale 
of  vowels,  then,  was  only  auxiliary  to  the  sense,  not  essential 
—-and  it  hnd,  and   still  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  th^ 
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I  •ame  ralue  in   the  other   Germanic  dialects,  ancient  an) 
modern.     Moreover,  there  were  other  frequent  chnngca  cl 
vowel  itt  verbal  coujugjition,  in  other  forms  than  these :  lh« 
eecond  and  third  persona  singular  present  often   differed 
from  the  first,  and  in  a  very  large  ulasa  of  verba  the  preterit 
plural  differed  from  the  singular.      Thus,  from  kelpan,  'to 
help',  for  example,  we  have  ia  helpe,  '  I  help '  ]  he  hglpth, 
'  he  helpeth  '  ;  ic  benlp,  '  I  helped  ' ;  we  hulpon,  '  we  helped '; 
and  finally  holpen,  '  helped'— -a  fivefold  play  of  vowel  change. 
"We,  in  our   unconaeioua    endeavour  to    utiliKB  what    was 
I  practically  valuable  in  this  condition  of  things,  and  to  reject 
1  the  rest  from  use,  have  retained  and  now  admit,  at  most,  ■ 
I  ihreefold  variation,  and  have  made  it  directly  and  independ- 
I  «£itly  aigniGcant,  by  casting  away  the  needless  terminations. 
An  interesting  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  phonetic 
'  corruption  sometimes  creates  a  necessity  for  new  forms,  and 
leads  to  their  production,  ia  to  bo  noted  in  connection  with 
this  subject.     The  Germanic  preterits  were  originally  foriii- 
'    ed  by  means  of  a  reduplication,  like  the  Greek  and  some  of 
L  the  Latin  perfects;*    but  the  variation  of  a  radical  vowel 
I  had,  to  no  small  extent,  supplanted  it,  assuming  its  office 
I  «nd  causing  its  disappearance  in  the  great  majority  of  an- 
cient verbs.     Its  recognition  as  the  sign  of  past  meaning, 
and  its  application  to  the  formation  of  preterits  from  new 
Terbfl,  were  thus  broken  up  and  rendered  ineffective.     Afc 
the  same  time,  the  change  of  vowel  was  too  irregular  and 
seemingly  capricious  to  supply  its  place  in  such  uses  ;  there 
waa  no  single  analogy  presented  before  the  minda  of  the 
language-makers,  which  could  be  securely  and  intelligently 
followed.     Hence,  for  all  derivative  and  denominative  verbs 
— additions  by  which  every  language  is  constantly  enriching 
ita  stores  of  verbal  espresaion — a  new  kind  of  past  tense 
hod  to  be  formed,  by  composition  with  the  old  reduplicated 
preterit  did,  as  has  been  already  explained.    This  being  soon 
converted  into  a  suffix,  and  the  number  of  preterita  formed  by 
I  of  it  inn  easing  greatly  and  rapidly,  it  becamf   by 
I  iegraea  the  more  common  indicator  of  pas')  action,  and  WM 

*  Sea  below,  ieclura  Tii.  p.  26b, 
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recogniEud  as  such  b_7  the  popular  apprelienaion.  From 
that  time,  il  began  to  exhibit  a  tendeury  to  extend  its  sphere 
of  application  at  the  expense  of  the  more  ancient  modea  of 
fonniug  tht-  preterit  teuse — the  ^ame  tendency  which  etiowa 
itself  ao  noticeably  now  in  every  child  who  leorns  the  Eng- 
lish language,  inclining  him  to  say  I  bringed,  I  ffoed,  I  teed, 
until  with  much  pains  he  is  taught  the  various  "  irre-gular  " 
forms,  and  is  made  to  employ  them  as  prevailing  usage 
directs.  Prevailing  usage  has  in  our  language  already  rati- 
fied a  host  of  such  blunders ;  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient 
Oermanic  verba,  formerly  inflected  after  thti  analogy  of  nn^, 
eome,  bind,  give,  and  their  like,  we  now  conjugate  "  regular- 
ly." One  instance  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  above — 
the  verb  help,  of  which  the  ancient  participle  holpen,  instead 
of  helped,  is  still  tu  be  found  in  our  English  Bibles  :  others 
are  bake,  creep,  fold,  leap,  laugh,  smoke,  ttarve,  wade,  wield. 

Further  examples  of  the  same  tendency  ton*ard  extension 
of  prevailiug  aualogies  beyond  their  historically  correct 
.imits  are  to  be  seen  in  the  present  decleDBJon  of  our  nouna. 
The  letter  «  is,  with  us,  the  sign  of  all  possessive  cases,  not 
in  the  singular  number  alone,  but  in  the  plural  also  of  aocb 
words  as  do  not  form  their  plural  in  t;  thus,  man'g,  men'i; 
ehild't,  children''*.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  was  the  genitive 
ending  of  the  singular  only,  nud  by  no  means  in  all  nouns : 
the  feminines,  without  exception,  aod  mauy  masculines  and 
neuters,  formed  their  genitives  in  other  ways.  But  it  wai 
the  possessive  sign  in  a  majority  of  substantives,  and  there 
waa  no  other  distinctive  ending  which  had  the  same  office  j 
and  accordingly,  it  caaie  to  be  bo  associated  with  the  rela- 
tion of  passeasiau  in  the  minds  of  Eaglish  speakers,  that,  in 
the  great  change  and  simplification  of  grammatical  apparatus 
which  attended  tlie  Transition  of  Anglo-Saxon  into  English, 
its  use  was  gradually  extended,  till  at  last  no  exceptions 
vere  left.  A  like  treatment  has  given  our  plural  suffix  the 
range  of  application  which  it  now  esbibits.  Less  than  hall 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nouns  had  plurals  in  » :  it  was  restricted 
to  a  single  gender,  the  masculine,  nor  did  it  even  form  all 
the  masculine  plurals  ;  while,  in  our  usage,  it  is  almost  uui- 
Ttrsal,  the  only  eiceptious  being  the  anomalous  forms  alroaly 
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referred  to  {men,  mice,  feet,  etc.),  and  tlie  few  words,  like 
Bo'en  froia  ox,  in  which  we  liave  retained  relics  of  another 
mode  of  decleaaion,  once  belonging  to  a  large  class  of  uouaB. 
The  prevalence  which  this  suffix  has  attained  in  our  lan- 
guage hoH  been  plausibly  conjectured  to  be  in  part  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  French-speaking  Normana,  in  whose 
3wn  tongue  »  was  the  plural-sign  iu  oU  nouns,  having  become 
such  by  a  similar  estcnaion  of  its  original  Latin  use. 

This  extenBibility  of  application  ia  a  part  of  the  essential 
and  indispensable  character  of  a  formative  element.  We 
have  not  to  go  over  and  over  again  with  the  primitive  act 
«r  composition  and  the  subsequent  reductiou,  in  each  separ- 
ate case.  It  needs  only  that  there  be  words  enough  in 
familiar  use  in  a  language,  in  which  a  certain  added  element 
distinctly  impresses  a  certain  modification  of  meaning  upon 
certain  plainly  recogni^eable  primitives,  and  we  establish  a 
direct  association  between  that  element  and  the  given  modi- 
fication of  meaning,  and  are  ready  to  apply  the  former  wher- 
ever we  wish  to  signify  the  latter.  The  ending  /y,  for  in- 
stance, we  ufle  when  we  want  to  moke  an  adverb,  without 
any  thought  of  whether  the  adjectire  like  would  or  would 
not  be  properly  combinable  witji  the  word  to  which  we  add 
the  ending.  This  alone  makes  it  possible  to  mobilize,  so 
to  speak,  our  linguistic  material,  to  use  our  old  and  new 
words  in  all  the  circnmatanceB  among  which  they  are  liable 
to  fall.  We  adopt  into  our  common  speech  a  new  term  like 
telegraph;  it  was  manufactured  out  of  the  stores  of  esprea- 
sion  of  the  ancient  Greek  language,  by  some  man  versed  in 
that  classic  tongue,  and  is  implicitly  accepted,  uudor  the 
sanction  and  recommendation  of  the  learned,  by  the  pubUo 
at  large,  who  neitlier  know  nor  care  for  its  etycnology,  who 
know  only  that  they  want  a  name  for  a  thing,  and  that  thia 
answers  their  purpose.  It  thus  becomes  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  Euglidh  word,  a  naturaliKcd  citizen  in  our  tongue, 
invested  with  all  the  rights  and  dutiesof  a native^and  divest- 
ed, alao,  of  those  which  belonged  to  it  by  hereditary  descent, 
among  its  own  kith  and  kin.  We  proceed,  accordingly,  to 
apply  to  it  a  whole  apparatus  of  English  inflectiona,  long 
■ince  worked  out  by  the  processes  of  linguistic  change,  and 


not  yet  destroyed  bj  the  same  procesBea.  We  make  of  i1  a 
verb,  in  various  forms :  he  teleffraphs,  they  tele^ophed,  ItkaU 
telegraph,  vm  are  telegraphing,  tbe  art  of  telegraphing ;  other 
nouns  come  from  it,  as  telegrapher,  telegraphist,  telegraphy: 
we  can  turn  it  into  an  adjective,  tehgraphie ;  and  this,  again, 
into  an  adverb,  telegraphically.  Historical  congruency  ia  the 
last  thing  we  think  of  in  all  this.  To  a  Greek  word  we  odd, 
■without  compunction,  endings  of  wholly  diverse  descent: 
the  greater  part  are  Germanic,  coming  down  to  us  from  the 
Anglo-Sason ;  but  one  or  two,  ie,  ieal,  are  liatin ;  and  at 
leaat  one,  ttt,  comes  ultimately  from  the  Greek.  Made  up, 
as  our  English  language  is,  out  of  two  diverse  tonguea, 
Anglo-Saion  and  Norman- French,  and  with  more  or  less  in- 
termixture of  many  others,  such  a  condition  of  things  could 
not  be  avoided  ;  it  is,  while  practically  one  homogeneous 
tongue,  historically  a  composite  structure,  both  in  vocabulary 
and  in  grammar.  Its  grammatical  apparatus,  its  system  of 
mobile  eodinga,  whereby  worda  may  be  derived,  inflected, 
and  varied,  ia,  indeed,  in  ita  larger  and  more  eaaential  part 
Germanic  ;  but  it  is  also  in  no  insignificant  measure  Latin ; 
while  hosts  of  Latin  words  receive  Germanic  endings,  not  & 
few  Germanic  words  appear  invested  with  Latin  and  French 
affixes,  which  have  more  or  less  fully  acquired  in  our  use  the 
value  of  formative  elements :  such  are  dit-helief,  7V-lighi,  Jbr- 
bear-ance,  atonr-ment,  odd-ify.  huntr-egg,  eat-aile,  talk-ative* 
Hitherto  we  have  taken  note  only  of  those  effects  of  the 
wearing-out  process  in  language  which  lead  to  the  subatitn 
tiou  of  one  means  of  expression  for  another,  or  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  grammatica]  gender,  do  away  with  luxuries  of 
expression  which  any  tc 
with.  But  that  popular 
distinctiona  which  are  wanting  ii 
up  what  is  otherwise  replaced,  or 
we  shall  be  fully  persuaded,  if  v 


I  weU  afford  to  dispense 
s  not  content  with  abolishing 
'  Q  practical  value,  with  giving 
'le  spared  without  loss, 
erely  note  \  " 


B  time  going  c 
Kccuraciea  of  I  _ 

which  ought  to  be  carefully  held  apart,  their  obliteration  of 


around  us.     The  wholly  regrettable  in- 
speakers,  their  coufusion  of  things 


^  HuEdj 


Im.: 
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^^^^H  valuable  distiuctionB — nil  tlieae  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
^^^B  ct^aseleaa  (.-banges  of  language,  and  not  esgentiallj  diffeient 
I  from  the  rest ;  they  are  only  that    part  against  which  the 

I  best  public  sentiment,  a  healthy  feeling  for  the  conservatirn 

L  of  linguistic  integrity,  arrays  itaelf  most  strongly,  and  which 

^^^K  therefore  are  either  kept  down  altogether,  or  coino  but 
^^^^briowly  ajid  sparingly  to  acceptance.  Let  us  note  a  few  ia- 
^^^^H  stances  of  such  linguistic  degeneration. 

^^^^f  There  is  in  English  a  long-standing  tendency  to  efface  the 
I  distinction  of  form  between  the  imperfect  and  participle, 

usually  assimilating  the  former  to  the  latter,  though  not  in- 
&«quently  also  tbc  latter  to  the  former.  Spoke  and  broke, 
for  spake  and  brake,  held  for  holden,  and  many  others,  are  of 
recent  acceptance,  but  now  impregiiahly  establiahed  j  from 
he^ft,  and  a  considerable  class  of  like  verba,  the  two  forms 
%«  began  and  he  begun,  and  bo  forth,  are  in  nearly  equal 
fiiTour  ;•  he  come  tor  he  came,  I  done  for  I  did,  and  otbers 
like  them,  are  still  blunders  and  vulgarisms;  and  we  may 
hope  that  they  will  always  continue  auch.  These  alterations 
find  support  in  one  of  the  analogies  of  the  language,  whicb 
has  doubtless  done  much  to  call  them  forth.  In  our  regular 
Terbs,  namely,  there  is  an  entire  coincidence  of  form  between 
the  preterit  aud  participle.  The  careless  speaker  reasons — 
Bot  consciously,  but  in  effect — thus  ;  If  I  say  I  gained  and 
I  have  gained,  I  dealt  and  I  have  dealt,  why  not  also  I  ntng 
and  /  have  iung,  he  drank  and  he  has  drank,  ice  held  and  we 
iave  held,  they  done  and  they  have  done  f 

It  is  not  often,  perhaps,  that  the  preterit  and  participle 

■will  stand  in  connections  which  fail  to  show  distinctly  which 

form  is.raeant  by  the  speaker  or  writer.     But  we  have  also 

few  verba — of  which  put  is  a.  familiar  esample — in  which 

11  distinction  of  present  and  preterit  is  likewise  lost :  if  we 

vj  they  put,  the  general  requirements  of  the  sense  alone 

iMn  point  out  the  tense,  just  aa  if  the  phrase  were  so  much 

"Idnese, 

*  T)  is  variation  is  of  enricnl  'late,  sad  doabtless  fuaoded  open  tbs  Iwt 
thai,  ia  mtmj  verba  of  tho  class,  tbe  towcIi  were  anlike  in  tbe  Einiular  *iiA 
fdoral  of  the  preterit ;  thus,  froni  tingati,  the  Angle  -Suod  hu  if  MlVi  <■■< 
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The  common  eonfueion  of  learn  and  teach,  as  in  "  7  leaml 
him  to  swim,"  is  aoother  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  charac- 
ter, being  alBO  favourod  by  a  recognized  usage  of  our  lan- 
guage, which  permits  us  in  numerous  instances  to  employ  a 
Terb  in  both  a  simple  and  a  iiausative  sense.  We  say  correttly 
"  the  ship  ran  aground  "  and  "  they  ran  it  aground  "  ;  why 
not  as  weU  "  the  boy  learned  bia  leesou  "  and  "  ttey  learnei 
Tiiiti  his  lesson "'  P 

A  reprehensible  popular  inaccuracy — commencing  iu  thia 
country,  I  believe,  at  the  South  or  among  the  Irish,  hut 
lately  making  very  alanniug  progress  northward,  and  through 
aliaoBt  all  classes  of  the  community — is  threatening  to  wipe 
out  in  the  first  persons  of  our  futures  the  distinction  between 
the  two  auxiliaries  ihall  and  toill,  casting  away  the  former, 
and  putting  the  latter  in  its  place.  The  Southerner  says : 
"  It  ia  certain  that  we  villi  fail,"  "  I  would  try  iu  vain  to 
thank  you."  To  say  /  shall  in  circumstances  where  we 
should  say  he  will,  to  put  we  »hould  where  good  usage  would 
require  they  mould,  seems  to  these  people,  who  have  never 
investigated  either  tho  history  or  the  philosophy  of  the 
difference  of  the  phraseologj-  in  the  two  persona,  an  incon- 
siatency  which  may  and  should  he  avoided.  The  matter, 
however,  is  one  which  implies  a  violation  not  only  of  good 
English  usage,  hut  also  of  sound  etymological  morality ;  shall 
originally  and  properly  contains  the  idea  of  duty,  and  toili 
that  of  resolve  ;  and  to  disregard  obligation  in  tho  laying  out 
of  future  action,  mating  arbitrary  resolve  the  sole  guide,  is  a 
lesson  which  the  community  ought  not  to  learn  from  any 
section  or  class,  in  language  any  more  than  ia  political  and 
social  conduct. 

Once  more,  our  verb  has  long  been  imdergoing  a  process  of 
impoverishment  by  the  obliteration  of  its  subjunctive  mood. 
This  had  begun  even  in  tho  Anglo-Saion,  by  the  partial  loss 
of  the  distinctive  signs  of  subjunctive  meaning,  and  tho 
assimilation  of  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  forms.  The 
wearing-off  of  inflections  since  that  period  baa  nearly  finished 
the  work,  by  wiping  out,  in  almost  every  verb  in  the  lang'.iage. 
all  formal  distinction  between  the  two  moods,  eseept  in  the 
■econd  and  third  persons  singular  present  and  the  aecond 
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aingwlar  preterit  r  there,  it  was  BtJIl'  poasibla  to  aay  if  thou 
love,  if  he  love,  if  thou  loved,  instead  of  thou  lovesl,  He  love*, 
tkou  lovedst.  But  the  second  peraonB  have  become  of  bo  rare 
UBe  with  iifl  that  they  could  render  little  aid  in  keeping  aliva 
in  tlie  minds  of  speakers  the  apprehension  of  the  suhjunctive  i 
it  virtually  reated  Bolely  upon  the  single  form  if  he  love.  Wo 
wonder,  then,  that  the  distinction,  bo  weakly  Bustained,  be- 
caaie  an  evaJiCBt'ent  one  ;  in  if  they  love,  if  we  loved,  and  bo 
on,  forma  apparently  indicative  answered  aufficiently  well  the 
purpose  of  conditional  expression  ;  why  not  also  in  the  third 
person  singular  p  Under  the  influence  of  such  considera- 
tions, it  has  become  equally  allowable  to  write  if  he  loves  and 
^  he  love,  even  in  carefiil  and  elegant  styles  of  composition, 
while  the  latter  is  but  very  rarely  heard  in  coUoqnial  discourse. 
Only  in  the  verb  fo  be,  whose  aubjunctive  forma  were  more 
plainly,  and  in  more  persons,  diBtinguished  from  the  in- 
dicative, have  they  maintained  themselves  more  firmly  in 
nee :  to  say  if  I  was,  if  he  was,  for  if  I  were,  if  he  were,  ii 
even  now  decidedly  careless  and  inelegant. 

What  has  been  given  must  snfGce  as  Olnstration  of  the 
abbreviation  of  forms,  the  mutilation  and  wearing  out  of 
formative  elements.  But  this,  though  a  fundamentally  and 
conapieuoualy  important  part  of  the  phonetic  history  of  a 
imiguage,  is  only  a  part :  the  same  tendency,  to  economize 
the  time  and  labour  expended  in  speaking,  to  make  the 
utterance  of  words  more  easy  and  convenient,  show  a  iteolf  in 
a  great  Tariety  of  other  ways.  None  of  the  articulate  ele- 
menta  of  which  our  vocables  are  composed  are  exempt  from 
alteration  under  the  operation  of  this  tendency  ;  while  a 
word  continues  to  maintain  its  general  structure  and  grMU- 
mattcal  form,  it  is  liable  to  change  by  the  conversion  of  some 
of  its  sounds  into  others,  by  omission,  even  by  addition  or  in- 
sertion. The  subject  of  phonetic  change  in  language  is  too 
vast,  and  runs  out  into  a  too  infinite  detail,  to  be  treated  here 
with  any  fulness  ;  we  can  only  attempt  to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  its  most  important  features  and  guiding  principles. 
Each  one  of  the  sounds  composing  our  spoken  alphabet  ii 
produced  by  an  effort  in  which  the  lungs,  the  throat,  and  tha 
argacB  of  the  mouth  bear  a  part.     The  lungs  fumish  tbt 


M<iM«ftt*  larTBi  ufoa  Ae  paMiag  ajhrnB  cf  mt.  !!■>, 
fa  III  If  III,  ia  a«  «wl.^i«^.  At  fint,  Ob  ^  «< 
AtmiertMdi  an  p>««e^  «poa  tbe  ed^  of  the  lower  lim 
M^mI^  W— rt.»ct  iBtoiMM  in  ^  hfTux.  a  fiMmd  fwt 
lwtw»—  dw  t«0  OVVMB :  the  TUsdiiig  An*  pni^nmd  ii  Ae^ 
aound.  Tba  tarth  aad  Up*  are  bow  kIciwwI  fhm  auika, 
md  tk»  tip  t)f  ^  tangm  ia  broo^  near  to  tlteroofof  &■ 
vovtli  ct  •  potai  ft  IHtie  inj  hMad  tbe  gnma ;  st  Uie  nae 
ftaburt,  th»  voctl  cordi  are  rawed  and  Btrained,  so  dat  tiw 
MMSpiaf;  air  atte  tbtXD  in  nbrstion  aod  beeomea  sonant;  tosiB, 
itirtMad  iiT  mere  breath,  ia  expelled;  and  tbe  soimd  of  r  ia 
tiMU-d.  Nvit  the  tongue  ia  moved  again ;  its  point  ia  de- 
pn  Wind  in  tbo  mouth,  and  ita  middle  raised  toward  the  palate, 
jBt  not  NO  near  but  that  tbe  sonant  breath  romes  fortti  freely, 
girinf;  an  opener,  n  mure  wmoroua  aod  continnable  tone  than 
either  of  the  prac-Ailint;  poaitions  yielded  :  this  we  call  i 
rowel,  atiort  a,  Oixro  more  the  tip  of  the  tongue  approaches 
the  Upi>or  part  of  the  mouth  behind  the  teeth,  and  this  time 
tbrmn  a  clfjse  contwt  there,  cutting  off  all  exit  of  the  breath 
through  thij  orii]  ]iaimtmn ;  hut  the  passage  of  the  noae  ia 
upotii)']  for  ita  ew-'ape,  and  we  hear  the  nsfial  n.  To  produce 
tlie  next  sound,  d,  the  only  change  needed  is  the  closure  of  the 
Dual  pasaage  ;  the  tnoutb  tiuA  noae  being  both  abut,  no  emia- 
■ion  of  broftth  in  posnible  ;  yet  the  tone  does  not  cease; 
bronth  enough  to  support  for  an  instant  tbe  sonant  vibration 
of  the  vocal  cord*  ia  forced  up  into  tbe  cloeed  cavity  of 
the  mouth,  behind  tlie  tongue;  wcro  the  vibration  and  tone 
intormitlfld  during  the  iniitant  of  clomire,  the  sound  utterea 
Vould  bo  R  t,  innfeuil  of  a  d.     Before  the  oral  ca^'ity  Ib  bo  full 
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that  the  aonoat  utterance  can  be  no  longer  sustained,  the 
contact  of  the  tongue  with  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is  broken 
ftt  ita  BidoB,  but  kept  up  at  ite  tip,  in  whii-h  position  the  con- 
tinuanee  of  intonated  emission  generates  an  I.     Finally,  the 
tongue  is  releaaeil  at  the  tip  and  elevated  in  the  middle,  to  n 
posture  nearly  the  same  with  that  in  which  the  former  vowel 
■was  spoken,  only  a  little  closer,  and  we  have  another  vowel, 
a  stort  *.  Here,  unless  some  other  word  immediately  follows, 
the  process  ia  ended,  and  inarticulate  breathing  is  oommeneed 
^ain.      Thus,  during  tho  pronunciation   of    so  brief    and 
■imple  a  word,  the  mouth-organs  have  been  compelled  to  as- 
sume in  succession  seven  different  positions:  but  all  their 
movements  have  been  made  with  such  rapidity  and  precision, 
Lone  position  has  followed  another  bo  closely  and  accurately, 
Kihat  no  intermediate  sounds,  no  slides  from  one  to  another, 
r  have  been  apprehended  by  the  ear ;  it  has  heard  only  the 
■erven  articulations.      The  action  of  the  throat  has  varied 
once ;  passing  without  modification  the  breath  erpended  in 
uttering  the_^  it  has  intonated,  in  one  unbroken  stream,  all 
that  followed.      The  general   efi'ort  of  utterance,  too,  the 
e  of  exertion  put  forth  by  the  lungs,  ha5  not  been  the 
me  throughout :  the  former  part  of  the  word  has  been  ac- 
'  — that  is  to  say,  spoken  with  a  fuller  and  stronger  tone 
• — with  which  effect,  when  not  contravened  by  the  emphafiis, 
or  tone  of  the  sentence,  a  shght  rise  of  musical  pitch  is  wont 
to  ally  itself.     And  yet  once  more,  we  have  to  note  that  our 
word,  whether  we  regard  it  as  seven-fold  or    as    one-fold 
L  in  respect  to  the  action  of  the  articulating  organs,  presents 
W  itself  to  our  apprehension  an  a  two- fold  entity :  it  is  dissyllabic, 
r  This  property,  the   foundation  of  which  is   in    the    ear  of 
the  hearer  rather  than  in  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  depenria 
Tipon  the  antithesis  of  the  opener  and  closer  sounds  compoa- 
rn;;  the  word ;  tbe  comparatively  open  and  resonant  vowels 
■trike  the  ear  as  the  prominent  and  principal  constituents  of 
"le  aeries,  while  the  closer  consonants  appear  as  their  adjuncls, 
lepamting  at  the  same  time  that  they  connect  them. 

This  example  brings  to  light  the  principal  elements  whit  h 
r  into  the  structure  of  spoken  signa  for  ideas,  and  whicli 
HTfl  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  iniiuirieaiTvtD  the  phonetii 
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liiriory  of  language.  Each  constitupnt  of  the  spoken  iilphabet 
■equiree,  in  order  to  ita  production,  a  certain  kind  and 
amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  voriouB  organs  concerned 
in  articulate  utterance.  Some  of  them  call  for  greater 
change  from  the  (juieacent  condition  of  the  organs,  and  so  are 
Id  themeelveB  harder  to  utter,  than  others.  And  again — 
what  is  of  far  higher  importance  in  phonology — some  are 
much  harder  to  utter  than  others  in  connection  with  one 
another ;  the  changes  of  position  and  mode  of  action  of  the 
articulating  organs  which  they  imply  are  more  difficult  of 
production  and  combination.  Thus,  it  is  perfectly  practica- 
bh)  to  arrange  the  sounds  composing  the  word /rtendlff  in 
such  wajB  a»  to  give  very  harsh  combinations,  which,  although 
we  may  make  shift  to  utter  them  by  a  great  effort,  we  should 
ordinarily  and  properly  call  unpronounceable :  for  example, 
nfdrtly,  Irefdny,  yrfdnle.  And  our  word  itself,  easy  as  it 
ipems  to  us,  would  be  deemed  harsh  and  unpronounceable  by 
many  a  race  and  nation  of  men.  It  is  all  a  question  of 
degree,  of  the  amount  of  labour  to  which  we  are  willing  to 
Nubject  our  articulating  organs  in  speaking.  Hosts  of  aeriea 
of  Bounds  may  be  made  up  which,  though  not  unutterable  by 
dint  of  devoted  and  vehement  exertion,  never  appear  in 
actual  speech,  because  they  are  practically  too  hard ;  their 
cost  is  greater  than  their  value  ;  the  needs  of  speech  cwi  be 
supplied  without  resorting  to  them.  And  half  the  languages 
in  the  world  have  sounds  and  combinationB  of  sounds  which 
other  tongues  oscbew  as  being  harder  than  they  choose  to  utter. 
No  word  that  a  community  has  once  formed  and  uttered  is  in- 
capable of  being  kept  unchanged  in  their  use  ;  yet  use  breeds 
change  in  all  the  constituents  of  every  language  :  each  sound 
in  a  word  exercises  an  assimilating  injluence  over  the  others 
in  its  neighbourhood,  tending  to  bring  them  into  some  other 
form  which  is  more  easily  uttered  in  connection  with  itself. 
/  'ihe  scat  of  "  euphony,"  as  we  somewhat  mistakenly  t 
/  ii  in  the  mouth,  not  iu  the  car;  words  t 
phonetic  structure,  n(it  according  to  the  impression  they 
make  upon  the  organs  of  hearing,  but  according  to  the  action 
which  tliey  call  for  in  the  organs  of  speaking ;  physiological, 
not  acoiuttic  relations  det«r.nine  how  scunds'  shall  pass  into 
e  aiiulhei  in  the  process  jf  linguistic  growth. 
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A  spoken  alphabet,  then,  in  order  to  be  underalood,  mufil 
be  arranged  upon  a  phyaioiogipal  plan.  It  is  no  chaos,  but 
orderly  system  of  articulations,  with  ties  of  relationship 
numing  through  it  in  every  direction.  It  has  its  natural 
dmita,  diviaione,  and  lines  of  arrangement.  It  is  composed 
of  Beriea  of  Bounds,  produced  each  in  its  own  part  of  the 
mouth,  by  different  degrees  of  approximation  of  the  same 
organs.  According  to  these  different  degrees  of  approiima 
tion,  mainly,  it  is  separated  into  classes:  the  opener  scunds 
we  call  yoweia ;  the  closer,  eoiisonante ;  and,  upon  the  limit 
between  the  two  are  sounds — like  /,  r,  »  in  English — which 
are  capable  of  use  as  either  consonants  or  vowels.  The  con  ■ 
sonants,  again,  are  subdivided  into  classes  of  lesser  eitent, 
sIbo  determined  by  their  correspondence  in  respect  to  measure 
of  openness,  resonance,  and  continuabiUty :  such  are  the 
aemivoweia,  the  nasals,  the  fricatives  (which  may  be  further 
subdivided  into  sibilants  and  spirants),  and  the  mut«s.  And, 
ttftBT  a  certain  grade  of  closeness  is  reached,  each  position  of 
the  mouth-organs  gives  rise  to  two  distinct  sounds,  sonant 
tnd  Burd,  according  ae  intonated  or  iinintonated  breath  is 
expelled  through  it. 

The  English  spoken  alphabet,  arranged  according  to  tbit 
tnethod,  presents  the  following  scheme:* 


1 


Scrd 

h 

SonHnt 

Surd 

i 

enrd 

Sonant 
Burd 

i 

Palatal 
Series. 

*  tot  ft  fuller  eipluiation  and  ettabliiliment  of  this  method  of  ursnffr 
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The  scale  of  ihete  lectnren  does  not  require  us  to  enter 
into  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  organs  of  speech  and 
their  product,  articulate  sounds,  or  a  more  exact  definition  oi 
the  physical  relations  of  articulate  sounds,  than  has  thus  been 
giyen.  The  principal  and  most  frequent  phonetic  transition! 
are  sufficiently  explained  by  our  alphabetic  scheme.  Let  us 
notice  a  few  of  them. 

The  conyersionof  a  surd  letter  into  its  corresponding  sonanfc, 
or  of  sonant  into  surd,  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
every  language.  Our  own  plural  sign,  #,is  pronounced  as  s  only 
when  it  follows  another  surd  consonant,  as  in  plants,  cakes ; 
afler  a  sonant  consonant  or  a  vowel,  it  becomes  2r,  as  in  eyes^ 
fnns,  pegs.  A  like  change  is  common  between  two  vowels,  as 
in  busy ;  the  vowel  intonation  being  continued  through  the 
intervening  consonant,  instead  of  intermitted  during  its  utter- 
ance. So^  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  a  d  into  a  t  after  an- 
other surd  consonant,  where  a  sonant  would  be  only  with 
difficulty  pronounced,  as  in  looked  (lookt)  ;  and  the  G-erman 
eliminates  the  intonation  from  all  his  final  mutes,  speaking 
kind,  kalb,  as  if  thej  were  written  kint,  kalp.  Sounds  of  the 
same  series,  but  of  different  classes,  easily  pass  into  one  an- 
other :  thus,  the  spirants  (^f,  th,  and  so  on)  are  almost  uni- 
versally derived  from  the  ftill  mutes,  by  a  substitution  of  a 
close  approximation  (usually  accompanied,  it  is  true,  by  a 
slight  shifting  of  position)  for  the  full  mute  contact ;  and  they 

mcnt  of  the  alphabet,  see  the  author's  papers  on  the  Standard  Alphabet  of  Pro- 
fessor Lepsins,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  vii.,  pp. 
299—332,  and  vol.  viii.,  pp.  335 — 373.  The  signs  used  in  the  scheme 
»re  those  of  the  I/cpsian  system.     Thus,  a  represents  the  sound  in^r  /  «,  in 

fit ;  e,  in  thin  and  tJiiy ;  i,  in  pin  and  piqtie  ;   a,  in  what  and  all ;  o,  in 

note  ;  «,  mfuU  and  rule  ;  e^  in  bun  and  burn  ;  ^,  the  z  of  azure  ;  J,  the  ak 

of  nhun  ;  S,  the  th  of  that ;  0,  the  th  of  thin.  The  distinction  of  long  and 
ihort  vowels,  although  it  is  in  every  case  founded  on  a  difference  of  quality 
as  well  as  quantity,  is  here,  for  convenience's  sake,  omitted  ;  as  are  also  the 
diphthongs  at,  au,  and  gti,  as  in  pint^  pounds  point  (of  which  the  two  first  are 

rather  vocal  slides  than  diphthongs).  The  compound  consonants  ch  and/  in 
churchy  judge,  have  also  strictly  a  right  to  separate  representation;  ^ince, 
though  their  final  element  respectively  is  h  and  i,  their  initial  element  is  not 
precisely  our  usual  t  and  rf,  but  one  of  another  quality,  more  palatal.  Weri 
ill  thesfi  differences  of  utterance  noted  by  separate  characters,  our  writtei 
'Iphabct  would  contain  forty-two  signs,  instead  of  the  thirty  given  aboTt. 
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come  especially  from  auch  mutes  aa  were  originally  ofpirated— 
that  is  to  Hay,  had  an  audible  bit  of  an  A  prouounced  aiu<r 
them,  before  the  following  sound :  the  way  in  which  they  are 
often  written,  a»pk,  th,eh  (German),  is  a  result  nnd  eridonco 
of  this  their  origin.  A  V,  too,  hae  in  many  languages  taken 
the  place  of  an  earlier  semivowel  w.  Of  the  transition  of 
the  spirant  th  into  the  sibilant  s  a  notable  eiample  is  offered 
ic  our  substitution — now  beeomo  universal  except  in  anti- 
quated and  solemn  styles — of  he  lovea  for  he  loveth :  »  ob 
ending  of  the  third  person  singular  of  verba  is  rare  iu 
Chaucer,  and  quite  unknown  a  little  earlier.  An  «  between 
voweln,  instead  of  being  turned  into  its  own  corresponding 
sonant,  7,  becomes  sometimeB  the  next  opener  sonant  of  the 
same  series,  namely  r  :  this  change  prevails  very  extensively 
in  many  tongues,  as  the  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Gerraanic ;  a  familiar 
example  of  its  effect  is  seen  in  our  were,  plural  and  subjunc- 
tive of  was,  which  has  retained  the  original  sibilant.  A  less 
frequent  and  regular  change  puts  in  place  of  a  letter  of  one 
series  one  belonging  to  the  same  class  but  a  different  series. 
Thus,  when  the  English  gave  up  in  pronunciation  its  palatal 
spirant — still  written  in  so  many  of  our  words  with  gh — 
while  it  usually  simply  silenced  it,  prolonging  or  strengthen- 
ing, by  way  of  compensation,  the  preceding  vowel,  as  in  light, 
bough,  Hugh,  it  sometimes  substituted  the  labial  spirant^  as 
in  eotigh,  trough  ;  and,  in  the  latter  word,  a  common  popular 
error,  doubtless  going  back  to  the  time  of  first  abandonment 
of  the  proper  gh  sound,  substitutes  the  lingual  spirant,  W, 
pronouncing  troth.  So  the  Itiissians  put  y  for  th,  turning 
Theodore  into  Fedor.  Eschanges  of  the  mutes  of  diflerent 
organs  with  one  another  are  not  very  seldom  met  with, 
though  not  80  easy  to  illustrate  with  English  instances ;  the 
oent  aZ pentagon  and  the  quinri  of  quinquennial  are  Greek  and 
Latin  versions  of  the  same  original  word,  which  in  our  own 
tongue,  moreover,  hae  become  ^f>e.  "We  often  hear  pers<;ui3 
who  have  a  constitutional  or  habitual  inaptuesa  to  pronounce 
an  r,  and  who  turn  it  into  a  w,  or  an  /.-  r  ^nd  I,  indeed, 
throughout  the  histiiry  of  language,  are  the  most  in  be.riihauge- 
able  of  sounds.  Combination  of  consonants  leads  with  cspe- 
dal  frequency  to  the  ossimilatioii  of  the  one  to  the  other; 
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our  di/lo  ia  the  Lrttin  dictum, '  wiid  ' ;  we  say  dU-join,  but  d^- 
/l«*e ;  in-different,  but  im-passible ;  ad-dict,  but  an-nvl,  ap- 
pend, ot-nii/n,  ac-cede,  af-Jirm,  ag-grett,  al-lude,  am-fnunitimi. 

If  the  i'on»>uaiitB  are  thuH  variuutily  liable  to  pass  raXo  one 
auuther,  a  yet  higher  degree  of  mobility  belongs  to  the  vowela. 
It  IB  needlew  to  go  int^i  partieulara  upon  this  point :  the  con- 
dition of  our  own  vowel-syBtem  ie  a  sufficient  illuBtration  of 
it.  The  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  were  originally  devised  and  in- 
tended to  represent  the  vowel-soundB  in  Jar,  prey,  pique,  oole, 
and  nth,  respectively,  and  they  still  have  those  values,  con- 
slantly  or  prevailingly,  in  moat  of  the  other  languages  which 
employ  them.  But,  during  the  written  period  of  our  own 
tongue,  the  pronunciation  of  its  vowels  hns  undergone — partly 
under  the  influence  of  circumstances  which  are  etiU  clearly 
to  be  pointed  out — very  sweeping  and  extensive  changes, 
while  our  words  have  continued  to  be  spelt  nearly  as 
i'onnerly  ;  and  the  consequence  hiia  been  a  grand  dislocation 
oi'  our  orthographical  system,  a  divorcement  of  our  written 
from  our  spoken  alphabet.  Our  written  vowels  have  fi-om 
three  to  nine  values  each,  and  they  are  supplemented  in  use 
by  a  host  of  digraphs,  of  equally  variable  pronunciation  ;  our 
spoken  vowels  have  each  iroai  two  to  twelve  written  repre- 
sentatives. All  the  internal  relations  of  our  sounds  are 
turned  awry  ;  what  we  call  "  long  "  and  "  short  "  a,  or  t,  or  m, 
or  e,  or  o,  are  really  no  more  related  to  one  another  as  cor- 
responding long  and  short,  than  dog  and  cat,  »un  and  vtoon, 
are  related  to  one  another  ns  corresponding  male  and  female. 
"With  our  consonants,  also,  the  case  is  hut  little  better  than 
with  our  vowels :  our  words,  as  we  write  them,  are  full  of 
silent  and  ambiguous  signs  of  every  class,  unremoved  ruins 
of  an  overthrown  phonetic  structure.  And  our  sense  ;f  the 
fitness  of  things  has  become  bo  debauched  by  our  training  in 
the  midst  of  these  vicious  surroundings,  that  it  seems  to  m 
natural  and  proper  that  the  same  sound  shouid  be  written  in 
many  different  ways,  the  same  sign  have  many  different  sounds; 
the  great  majority  of  us  seriously  believe  and  soberly  main- 
tain that  a  historical  ia  preferable  to  a  phonetic  spelling — 
that  is  to  say,  thiit  it  is  better  to  write  our  words  as  wa 
imagine  that  somebody  else  pronounced  them  a  long  time 
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Hince,  than  as  we  proDounce  them  ourHelves ;  and  an  oitho- 
epical  corruption  or  anomaly,  like  kyind  foi  kind,  dSnce  foi 
iinee,  neither  for  wither,  ia    less    frowned    on    by  public 
opinion,  and  has  a  better  chance  for  adoption  into  general 
[fie,  than  any,  the  most  obvious,  improvemeut  of  orthography. 
The  illuatrationa  of  phonetic  change  which  we  have  been 
BOnaidering  concern,  as  waa  claimed  for  them  at  the  outset, 
nly  the  most  frequent  and  easily  eiplaioabte  phenomena  of 
P  their  kind,  those  which  are  found  to  prevail  more  or  less  in 
almost  every  known  language.     But  every  langui^e  has  its 
>wn  peculiar  history  of  phonetic  development,  its  special  laws 
if  mutation,  its  caprices  and  idiosyncramee,  which  no  amount 
of  learning  and  acutenees  could  enable   the  phonologist   to 
foretell,  and  of  which  the  full  esplanation  often  baffles  hia 
art.     Hia  work  is  historical,  not  prescriptive.     He  has  to 
trace  out  the  changes  which  have  actually  taken  place  in  the 
spoken  structure  of  language,  and  to  discover,  ao  far  as  he  is 
able,  their  ground,  in  the  physical  character  and  relations  ni 
the  sounds  concerned,  in  the  positions  and  motions  of  the 
»rticulating  organs  by  which  thoae  sounda  are  produced.    He 
ia  thua  enabled  to  point  out,  in  the  great  majority  of  caaea, 
how  it  is  that  a  certain  sound,  in  this  or  that  situation,  Bhould 
be  easily  and  naturally  dropped,  or  converted  into  such  and 
nother  sound.     But  with  this,  for  the  most  part,  he  is 
_  i  to  content  himself;  his  power  to  explain  the  motive 
f  the  change,  why  it  is  made  in  this  word  and  not  in  that, 
I  why  by  this  community  and  not  by  that  other,  is  very  limited. 
tEe  cannot  tell  why  sounds  are  found  in  the  alphabet  of  one 
Itongtie  which  are  unutterable  by  the  speakers  of  another; 
I  why    combinations  which    come  without  difficulty  from  the    , 
I  organs  of  one  people  are  utterly  eschewed  by  its  neighbour 
i  ftnd  next  of  kin  ;  why,  for  example,  the  Sanskrit  wll  tolerate 
"  BO  two  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word,  the  Greek  no  con- 
sonant but  n,  a,  or  r,  the  Chinese  none  but  a  nnsal,  the  Italiui 
none  at  all :  why  the  Polynesian  will  form  no  syllable  whicli 
does  not  end  with  a  vowel,  or  which  begins  with  more  than  one 
consonant,  while  the  English  will  bear  as  many  as  six  or  seven 
consonants  about  asingle  vowel  (as  m.  splints, strands,  fiveljihi^i 
why  the  accent  in  a  Latin  word  has  ita  place  always  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  of  tho  syllable  before  the  last,  an  d  reux 
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either  upon  tliat  Billable  or  the  one  that  precedes  it,  whila  ;z 
Greek  it  may  be  given  to  either  of  the  last  three  syllableB,  and 
is  only  partiallj  regulated  by  quantity ;  why,  again,  the  Irish 
and  BolieicioD  lay  the  stress  of  voice  inviu-iably  upon  the  tirst 
Bjllable  of  a  word,  and  their  near  relations,  the  Welsh  and 
Polish,  as  iuTariablj  upon  the  penult;  others  still,  like  the 
BuBsian  and  Sanskrit,  submitting  it  to  no  restriction  of  place 
whatever.  These,  and  the  thousand  other  not  less  striking 
difl'erencea  of  phonetic  structure  and  custom  which  might 
readily  be  pointed  out,  are  national  traits,  results  of  differences 
of  physical  orgtiuization  so  subtile  (if  they  exist  at  all),  of  io- 
fluences  of  circumstance  so  recondite,  of  choice  and  habit  so 
arbitrary  and  capricious,  that  they  will  never  cease  to  elude 
the  search  of  the  inTcstigator.  But  he  will  not,  in  hia  per- 
plexity, think  of  ascribing  even  the  most  obscure  and  startling 
changes  of  aoiind  to  any  other  agency  than  that  which  brings 
about  those  contractions  and  conversions  which  are  most 
obviously  a  relief  to  the  organs  of  articulation :  it  is  still  the 
speakers  of  language,  and  they  alone,  who  work  over  and 
elaborate  the  words  they  utter,  suitiug  them  to  their  con- 
venience and  their  caprice.  The  final  reason  to  whicb  we 
are  brought  in  every  case,  when  historical  and  physical  study 
have  done  their  utznost,  is  but  this :  it  bath  pleased  the  com- 
munity which  used  this  word  to  make  bucTi  an  alteration  in  ita 
form ;  and  such  and  such  considerations  and  analogies  show 
the  change  to  be  one  neither  isolated  nor  mysterious. 
Excejit  in  single  and  exceptional  cases,  there  is  no  such  dif- 
ference of  structure  in  human  months  and  throats  that  any 
human  being,  of  whatever  race,  may  not  perfectly  master  tho 
pi-onunciatiou  of  any  human  language,  belonging  to  whatever 
other  race — provided  only  his  teaching  begin  early  enough, 
bofo'e  his  organs  have  acquired  by  habit  special  capacities 
and  incapacities.  The  collective  disposition  and  ability  of  a 
community,  working  itself  out  under  tho  guidance  of  circum- 
ntances,  determines  tho  phonettc  form  which  the  common 
tongue  of  the  cjmmunity  shall  wear.  And  as,  in  the  first 
esBays  of  any  child  at  speaking,  we  may  ootei  not  only  natural 
eiTors  and  ready  siibstitutinna  of  one  sound  for  another,  com- 
m'xi  to  nearly  all  children,  but  also  one  and  another  peculiar 
oourersion,  whiuh  seems  the  efieot  of  mere  whim,  explaioabif 
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by  nothing  but  indii  idiial  caprice,  so  ii  the  iraditionul  trans- 
iniasion  of  language — which  is  but  the  same  proceis  of  toach- 
;ifig  cluldren  to  spenk,  curried  out  upon  a  larger  acali! — w« 
»iust  look  for  similar  cases  of  arbitrarj  phonetic  tranBitioiiH, 

So  important  a  part  of  the  iiietory  of  a  language  are  itf 
■pecial  methods  of  phonetic  change,  that,  in  inTestigating  the 
fektiotiB  of  any  liiulect  with  its  kindred  dialects,  the  first  stop 
ii  to  determine  to  what  sounds  in  the  latter  its  own  Houndii 
»«gularly  correspond.  Thus,  on  comjiaring  English  and 
German,  we  find  that  n  d  in  the  former  usually  agrees,  not 
with  a  d,  hut  with  a  t,  in  the  latter  j  as  is  shown  by  dance  and 
tanx,  datf  and  tay,  deep  and  tief,  drink  and  trink,  and  so  on. 
In  like  manner,  the  German  counterpart  of  an  Enghah  £  is  ■ 
or  a  :  compare_^oo(  aodyi***,  tin  and  zinn,  to  and  eu,  two  and 
atoei,  and  the  like ;  and  a  German  d  answers  to  our  th,  as  in 
,^ie  for  the,  dein  for  thine,  had  for  bath.  What  is  yet  more 
[traordinary  is  the  fact  that,  if  we  compare  English  with  the 
[der  laogimges  of  our  iamily — as  with  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Lskrit — we  discover  the  precise  converse  of  this  relation  : 
as  German  t  is  English  d,  so  Euglish  t  is  Latin  d  (compare 
two  and  duo)  ;  as  German  d  is  English  th,  so  Euglish  d  is 
Greek  th  (compare  door  and  thura,  daughter  and  thtufatBr)  ; 
u  German  «  or  a  is  English  (,  so  English  th  (the  lisped  letter 
instead  of  the  hissed,  the  spirant  for  the  sibilant)  is  Latin, 
©reek,  and  Sanskrit  (  (compare  three  and  tres,  treit,  tri  ; 
that  and  -tud,  to,  tad).  In  short,  taking  the  series  of  three 
dental  mutes,  surd,  aspirate,  and  sonant,  t,  th,  and  d,  we  find 
that  the  Germanic  languages  in  general,  including  the  Eng- 
!iih,  have  pushed  each  of  them  forward  one  step,  while  the 
High-German  dialects,  chiefly  represented  by  the  literary 
German,  have  pushed  each  of  them  forward  two  "tops. 
Xhus,  in  tabular  form  ; 


S.  tad  (3), 
E.  that  (1), 
G.     da>  (2). 


I  Kin  Lere  the  Old  Uigb-OermBn  forms,  ta  illuKlrating  tli«  cliiuige  m 
ineti;  ud  fully  [Van  the  correspoadiiig  modem  German  word*. 
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And  a  similar  nile  of  porniutation  holds  good  aim  among  tha 
consonantB  of  the  hro  other  aeries,  tlie  palataj  and  labial ;  i, 
kh,  g  ;  p,  ph,  h — the  whole,  with  certain  variationB  and  ei- 
ceptionfl,  of  which  we  do  not  need  here  to  take  account.  This 
intricate  method  of  correspondence  without  identity  is  gene- 
rally styled,  after  its  discoverer,  "  Grimm's  Law  of  Permuta* 
tion  of  ConBonants  ;  "•  it  ia  a  fact  of  prime  consequence  in 
the  history  of  the  group  of  langunges  to  which  oura  belonga, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  difG- 
cult  phenomena  of  its  cIabb  which  the  linguiatic  student  finds 
anywhere  offered  him  for  explanation.  Nor  has  any  satis- 
fectory  eiplanation  of  it  heen  yet  devised  ;  while,  nevertheless, 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  it  of  a  nature  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  other  mntationa  of  sound,  of  equally  arbitrary 
appearance,  though  of  less  complication  and  Icsa  r^ige, 
which  the  history  of  language  everywhere  eihihits.  The 
Armenian,  for  example,  haa  converted  its  ancient  surd  mutes 
prevailingly  into  sonants,  and  its  sonants  into  surds  ;  the 
cockney  drop  a  hi  a  initial  A's,  and  aspirates  his  initial 
Tviwels  ;  neither  of  these,  any  more  than  the  permutation  of 
consonants  in  the  Germanic  languages,  is  referable  to  a  tend- 
ency toward  ease  of  utterance,  in  any  of  its  ordinary  modes 
of  action  ;  yet  no  sound  linguist  would  think  of  doubting  that 
all  the  three  phenomena  are  alike  historical  in  their  nature, 
reeulta  of  the  working  out  of  tendencies  which  eJ:iBted  and 
operated  in  the  minds  of  those  who  spoke  the  several  lan- 
guages in  which  they  have  made  their  appearance. 

We  need  give  but  a  moment's  attention  to  another  pro- 
cess of  linguistic  change,  whereby  not  letters,  parts  of  words, 
formative  elements,  alone  are  loat,  but  whole  words,  signs  of 
ideaa,  disappear  from  among  the  etorea  of  expression  of  a 
language.  This,  too,  is  always  and  everywhere  going  on. 
Evidence  of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  obsolete  and  obsolescent 
material  found  recorded  on  almost  every  puge  of  our  diction- 
aries, and  still  more  abundantly  in  the  monuments  of  oni 
literature,  of  periods  to  which  our  dictionaries  do  not  pro 
tend  to  go  back,  among  the  works  of  the  earliest  English 
writers  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature.     Aj 


new  thought  and  Irnowledge  inlls  f:ir  new  words  and  i  hrasen, 
in  order  to  its  expresBion,  ao,  when  old  thought  and  know- 
ledge becomes  antiquated,  is  supertiedod,  and  loses  its  cur- 
rency, the  words  and  phrases  which  espreaaed  it,  unless  con- 
certed to  other  purposes,  must  also  go  out  of  use.  It  ia 
BufEcieut  that  any  constituent  of  language  come  to  appear 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use  it  unnecessary 
and  auperfluouB,  and  they  cease  to  employ  and  transmit  it  j 
and,  as  tradition  and  use  are  the  only  meana  by  which  the 
life  of  language  is  kept  up,  it  drops  out  of  existence  and 
disappears  for  ever — uuless,  indeed,  it  be  maintained  in  arti- 
ficial life  by  the  preservation  of  records  of  the  dialect  in 
which  it  figured,  or  its  mummy,  with  due  account  of  its  his- 
tory and  departed  worth,  be  deposited,  labelled  "  obsolete," 
in  a  dictionary.  In  part,  things  themselves  pass  out  of 
notice  and  remembrance,  and  their  names  along  with  the: 
in  part,  n  w       p       '         a  '  in  their  way  to  popular 

favour,  and  wd  t  th  p  d  eaaors ;  or,  of  two  or  more 
neaxly  syn     ym  d      n        quires  a  special  and  exclu- 

sive curre  d  as    m      th       ffice  of  them  all ;  in  part, 

too,  even  1  bl  t  m  f  p  ssion  fall  into  desuetude, 
&om  no  a  gn  bl  a  sa  t!  carelessness  or  caprice  of 
the  lauguag  rs    nd  p       a         leaving  a  felt  void  behind 

them.     Of  th        d  p    tm  nts  of  a  vocabulary  which 

are  liable  t    m    t      t  n  nd    apid  change  by  expansion 

are  also  m    t       p      d  t     1  f  their  former  substance, 

nnce  the  growth  ot  human  knowledge  consists  not  merely  in 
addition,  but  also  in  the  aupersession  and  replacement  of  old 
ideas  by  new :  the  technical  phraseology  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  handicrafts  shows  most  obeolete  words,  as  it  shows  m 
new  words;  yet,  in  the  never-ending  adjustment  of  human 
speech  to  human  circumstances  and  needs,  every  part  ia  ii 
its  own  degree  affected  by  this  kind  of  change,  as  well  as  by 
the  others.  Barely  haa  any  cultivated  tongue,  during  a  lika 
period  of  its  history,  given  up  more  of  its  ancient  material 
than  did  the  English  during  the  few  centuries  which  succeed- 
ed the  Njrmon  invasion ;  a  large  portion  of  the  Auglo- 
Baxon  vocabulary  was  abandoned;  but  this  was  only  ths 
Batura)  effect  of  the  intrusion  of  so  many  Norman-Frencli 
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words,  an  enrichinent  beyond  all  due  meMuro,  rendering 
necessary  the  relinquiahmout  of  eomo  part  of  resourcea  whicl 
enceedod  the  wants  of  the  community.  If,  upon  the  whole, 
we  have  gained  by  the  eKubange,  it  has  Dot  been  without 
Bome  regrettable  loBseB,  of  the  eignilicant  as  well  as  of  the 
formative  elements  of  expreesion. 

The  processes  whith  we  have  thus  esamined  and  illufitrated 
— on  th*  one  hand,  the  production  of  new  words  and  forma 
by  the  combination  of  old  materials  ;  on  the  other  band,  the 
wearing  down,  wearing  out,  and  abandonment  of  the  words 
and  forma  thus  produced,  their  fusion  and  mutilation,  their 
destruction  and  oblivion — are  the  means  by  which  are  kept 
up  the  life  and  growth  of  language,  ho  far  aa  concerns  ita 
externiil  shape  and  substance,  its  sensible  body :  by  their 
joint  and  mutual  action,  greatly  varying  in  rate  and  kind 
among  different  peoples,  at  different  times,  and  under  difier- 
Ont  circumstances,  spoken  tongues  have  been  from  the  be- 
ginning of  their  hiatory,  and  are  still,  everywhere  becoming 
other  than  they  were.  Tet  they  together  constitute  but  one 
department  of  linguistic  change ;  another,  affecting  the  iu- 
temai  content  of  language,  the  meaning  of"  its  words,  equally 
demands  notice  from  us.  To  this  we  have  not  yet  distinctly 
directed  our  attention,  although  our  illufltrationH  have  neces- 
sarily set  forth,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  airtion  and  effects, 
along  with  those  of  the  eitemal  modifications  which  we  have 
been  especially  coneidering.  It  is  a  part  of  linguistic  his- 
tory  which,  to  say  the  least,  posaesses  not  ieaa  interest  anfl 
importance  than  the  other.  To  trace  out  the  changes  ol 
aigniflcation  which  a  word  has  undergone  ia  quite  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  etymologist's  work  as  to  follow  back  its 
changes  of  phonetic  form  ;  and  the  former  are  yet  more  rich 
in  striking  and  unexpected  developments,  more  full  of  in- 
struction, than  the  latter :  upon  them  depend  in  no  small 
measure  the  historical  results  which  the  student  of  language 
aims  at  establishing.  It  may  even  be  claimed  with  a  certain 
justice  that  change  and  development  of  meaning  conatitute 
the  real  interior  life  of  language,  to  which  the  other  prw 
ceases  only  furniah  an  outward  support.  In  their  detail^ 
indeed,  the  outer  and  inner  growth  are  to  a  great  extent  in* 
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dependent  of  one  another:  a  won!  may  s.iffor  moilifidilion 
of  form  in  any  degree  evon  to  the  !osb  or  mutation  of  every 
phonetic  element  it  once  coataiued,  with  no  appreciLble 
alteration  of  meaning  (m  in  our  I  for  Anglo-Saxou  ie,  eye 
for  eoffs)  ;  and,  again,  it  may  be  used  to  convey  a  totally 
different  meaning  from  that  which  it  formerly  bore,  while 
■tUl  maintaining  it«  old  form.  Tet,  upon  the  whole,  the  two 
muBt  correspond,  and  answer  one  another' a  uses.  That 
would  he  but  an  imperfect  and  awkward  language,  all  whose 
anaion  of  significant  content  waa  made  without  aid  from 
proeOBBes  which  generate  new  words  and  forms ;  and  the 
ighest  value  of  external  change  lies  in  its  facilitation  of  in- 
ternal, in  its  office  of  previding  aigna  for  new  ideas,  of  ei- 
panding  a  vocabulary  and  grammatical  ayatem  into  a  more 
complete  adaptedness  to  their  required  uaes.  But  change 
of  meaning  is  a  more  fuudamontal  and  essential  part  of  Hn- 
istic  growth  than  change  of  form.  If,  while  words  grew 
igether,  became  fused,  integrated,  nbbreviated,  their  aigni- 
Bcation  were  incapable  of  variation,  no  phonetic  plasticity 
Goutd  make  of  language  aught  but  a  stiff  dead  structure,  iu- 
capnble  of  continuously  supplying  the  wanta  of  a  learning 
'and  reaaouing  people.  If  for  every  distinct  conception  lan- 
guage were  compelled  to  provide  a  distinct  term,  if  every 
Idea  or  modification  of  an  idea  called  imperatively  for  a 
word  or  a  modification  of  an  old  one,  the  task  of  lan- 
lage-makiug  would  be  indefinitely  increased  in  difficulty. 
The  case,  however,  is  far  otherwise.  A  wonderful  facility  o( 
_^--^utting  old  material  to  new  uses  etanda  us  in  stead  in  deal- 
ing with  the  intent  as  well  aa  the  form  of  our  words.  The 
ideal  content  of  apeeeh  is  even  more  yielding  than  is  its  ex- 
ternal audible  substance  to  the  touch  of  the  moulding  and 
■haping  mind.     In  any  sentence  that  may  be  chosen,  an  we 

ohall  find  that  not  one  of  the  words  ia  uttered  in  the  same 

it  was  first  generated,  so  we  shall  also  find 

it  not  one  baa  the  same  meaniug  which  belonged  to  it  at 

beginning.     The  phonetists  claim,  with  truth,  that  any 

articulated  sound  may,  in  the  history  of  speech,  pass 

orer  into  any  other  ;    the  same  may   witb  equal  truth  !e 

vlwaied  of  the  ideas  signified  by  words:  there  can  hardli  Ifl 
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two  «o  diBcotnccted  und  unlike  ttat  tbey  may  not  deriT* 

/themBelves  historically,  through  a  flucceseion  of  iutennediat« 
itepg,  from  one  another  or  from  the  same  original.  Tha 
I  varieties  of  eignificant  change  are  as  infinite  as  those  of  pho- 
netic change;  and,  as  in  dealing  with  the  latter,  so  here 
again,  we  must  limit  oureelveB  to  pointing  out  atid  exempli- 
fying the  leading  principles  and  more  prominent  general 
methodB. 

The  fundamental  fact  which  makes  words  to  be  of  change- 
able meajiing  ia  the  same  to  which  we  have  already  had  to 
refer  as  making  them  of  changeable  form  :  namely,  that  there 
is  no  internal  and  necessary  connection  between  a  word  and 
the  idea  designated  by  it,  that  no  tie  save  a  mental  aesocia- 
— ^ion  hinds  the  two  together.  Conventional  usage,  the  mu- 
tual understanding  of  speakers  and  hearers,  allots  to  each 
'  Tocftble  ita  significance,  and  the  name  authority  which  makes 
ia  able  to  change,  and  to  change  aa  it  will,  in  whatever  way, 
and  to  whatever  extent.  The  only  limit  to  the  power  of 
change  is  that  imposed  by  the  necessity  of  mutual  intelli- 
gibility ;  no  word  may  ever  by  any  one  act  be  so  altered  as  to 
lose  ite  identity  aa  a  sign,  becoming  unrecognizable  by  those 
who  have  been  accURtomed  to  employ  it.  Elehnotune  is  re- 
ducible to  a'vtg,  but  only  through  a  series  of  intermediate 
stages,  of  which  the  German  almos«n,,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ahnet, 
and  our  spelling  almx  are  representatives ;  the  change  of  aijr- 
nificant  content  which  it  has  at  the  same  time  undergone, 
from  '  feeling  of  pity  or  compassion '  to  one  of  the  practical 
results  of  such  a  feeling,  is  comparatively  inconsiderable,  not 
more  than  we  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  making  at  a  single 
etep.  Our  corresponding  word  of  Latin  derivation,  charity, 
while  httle  altered  in  form  from  its  original,  caritan,  '  dea^ 
neaa,"  has  Buffered  a  much  more  distant  transfer  of  signiflca- 
tion.  Prieiit,  again,  from  the  Greek  presbuteroe, '  an  older  per- 
son,' has  wandered  from  its  primitive  to  about  equal  distance 
in  form  and  in  meaning ;  the  one  departure  taking  place 
under  phyaical  inducements,  brought  about  by  an  impulse 
to  economize  physical  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  to 
utter  the  word ;  the  other  accompanying  a  historical  change 
in  the  character  and  functions  of  an  official  originally  choBen 
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iimp.y  as  a  person  of  nuperior  age  and  experience  to  ovc-rsee 
the  concerns  of  a  Christian  community.  These  are  but  or- 
dinary examples  of  the  indefinite  mutability  of  words,  Buchaa 
might  be  culled  out  of  every  aentonce  which  we  speak.  Let 
Its  look  at  one  or  two  further  instjinceB,  which  go  back  to  a 
remoter  period  in  the  history  of  speech,  and  illustrate  more 
fully  the  normal  processes  of  word-making. 

The  word  moon,  with  which  are  akin  the  names  for  tho 
same  object  in  many  of  the  languages  connected  with  cur 
own,  comea  irom  a  root  (md)  signifying  'to  measure',  and, 
by  its  etymology,  means  'the  measurer'.  It  is  plainly  the 
feet — and  one  of  some  interest,  as  indicating  tho  ways  of 
thinking  of  our  remote  ancestors — that  the  moon  was  looked 
upon  as  in  a  pecuhar  sense  the  measurer  of  time  :  and,  in- 
deed, we  know  that  primitive  nations  generally  have  begun 
reckoning  time  hy  moons  or  months  before  arriving  at  a 
distinct  apprehension  of  the  year,  as  an  equally  natural  and 
more  important  period-  By  an  exception,  the  Latin  name 
Wna  (abbreviated  from  lue-na)  means  '  the  shining  one.'  In 
both  these  cases  alike,  we  have  an  arbitrary  restriction  uid 
apecial  apphc^tion  to  a  single  object  of  a  term  properly  bear- 
ing a  general  sense ;  and  also,  an  arbitrary  selection  of  a 
itngle  quality  in  a  thing  of  complex  nature  to  be  made  a 
ground  of  designation  for  the  whole  thing.  In  the  world  of 
created  objects  there  are  a  great  many  "  meaflurers",  and  a 
great  many  "shining  onee";  there  are  also  a  great  many 
other  qualities  belonging  to  the  earth's  satellite,  which  have 
just  as  good  a  right  ae  these  two  to  be  noticed  in  her  name : 
yet  the  appellation  perfectly  answers  its  purpose ;  no  one, 
for  thousands  of  years,  has  inquired,  save  as  a  matter  of 
L'learDed  curiosity,  what,  after  all,  the  word  moon  properly 
fclrignifies :  for  us  it  designates  our  moon,  and  we  may  observe 
T-  and  study  that  Ituninary  to  the  end  of  time  without  feeling 
that  our  increased  knowledge  fumiabes  any  reason  for  our 
changing  its  name.  Tho  words  for  '  sun '  have  nearly  the 
name  history,  ge]ierally  designating  it  as  'the  brilliant  vt 
ghining  one',  or  ae  'the  enlivener,  quickenor,  generator'. 
""  a  are  hardly  two  other  object«  within  the  ordinary 
3  of  human  observation  more  essentially  unique  theii 
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tbe  Run  and  tHe  moon,  and  their  titlva  vrere.  as  nearly  as  it 
pownMe  m  iaoguage,  proper  Dames.  But  siiih  they  could 
not  <M>ntiDiie  to  bo.  So  constitueiit  of  language  is  the  ap- 
poUation  of  an  individuul  viietence  or  act ;  each  designates 
a  e]am ;  ftod,  even  when  rircumetances  seem  to  limit  tha 
cbo  to  one  member,  we  are  ever  on  the  watch  to  extend  its 
Iiounds.  Tbe  same  tendency  which,  as  already  pointed  out, 
leads  the  child,  when  it  has  learned  the  words  papa  and  »ly,  to 
take  the  thing*  designated  by  those  words  as  types  of  elates, 
and  St) — rightly  enough  in  principle,  though  wrongly  aa  re- 
gards ike  cnrtomary  uso  of  language^to  call  other  men 
papa,  and  to  call  the  ceiling  sky,  is  always  active  in  us. 
Copomicua  having  taught  us  that  the  sun  i»  the  great  centre 
(if  i>ur  system,  that  the  earth  ia  not  the  point  about  which 
and  for  whith  the  rest  of  the  universe  waa  created,  the 
thought  is  at  once  suggested  to  us  that  the  filed  stara  also 
may  be  centres  of  systems  like  our  own,  and  we  caD  them 
nn*.  And  no  sooner  does  Galileo  discover  for  us  the  lesser 
orbs  which  circle  about  Jupiter  and  others  of  our  Bigtor- 
piancta,  than,  without  a  scruple,  or  a  suspicion  that  we  are 
doing  anything  unuaual  or  illegitimate,  we  style  them  moonx. 
Each  word,  too,  has  ita  series  of  figurative  and  secondary 
nieaninga.  "  So  many  suttt",  "  bo  many  moons",  signiiy  the 
time  marked  by  so  many  revolutions  of  the  two  luminaries 
respectively  ;  in  some  languages  the  word  moon  itaelf  (as  in 
tbo  Greek  men),  in  others,  a  derivative  from  it  (as  the  Latin 
meniii*  and  our  month),  comes  to  be  the  usual  name  of  the 
period  determined  by  the  wai  and  wane  of  our  satellite — 
and  is  then  tranaferred  to  deaignate  those  fixed  and  arbitrary 
■ubdiviaious  of  the  solar  year  to  which  the  natui-al  eyatem  of 
lunar  months  haa  so  generally  been  compelled  to  give  place. 
By  a  (Igure  of  another  kind,  we  sometimes  call  by  the  name 
tvn  one  who  is  conapicuous  for  brilliancy  and  iufluenco : 
"  made  glorious  aummcr  by  this  sun  of  York."  By  yet  an- 
other, but  which  has  now  long  lost  its  character  as  a  figure, 
and  become  plain  and  homely  speech,  we  put  mn  for  siinlighf, 
■a.ying,  "  to  walk  out  of  the  mn",  "  to  bask  in  the  sun",  and 
■o  on.  In  more  learned  and  technical  phraae,  the  Latin 
same  of  the  moon,  luiw,  or  its  diminutive,  lunette,  ia  loada 
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^^^^^Bhe  diflignation  of  variouH  objects  having  a  eiitipe  roiigblj  ro- 
^^^^^■nmbliug  some  one  of  the  moon's  varying  phases.  A  popiilat 
^^^^Hnperstitioii  connects  with  these  last  some  of  the  phenomena 
^^^^^Btf  ineanity,  and  bo  the  sEime  word  luite  has  to  signify  also  '  a 
^^^^Hfemzy  fit',  while  a  boat  of  derivatives — as  lunatic,  lunacy  ;  as 
^^^^B  moon-ttmok,  mooning,  fnooncr — attest  in  our  common  speech 
'  the  influence  of  the  same  deluBion. 

/  This  elasticity  of  verbal  signiliconce,  this  indefinite  con- 
I  JB  tractibility  and  extenBibilitj  of  the  meaning  of  worda,  i* 
^■^^^^eapable  of  the  most  varied  iLluetmtion.  Among  all  the 
^^^^^nariouB  workmen  who  take  rough  mutorials  and  make  them 
^^^^^nbpple  or  smooth,  the  arbitrary  choice  of  our  Germanic 
^^^^■-aneestors,  ages  ago,  designated  the  worker  in  metal  as  the 
one  who  should  be  styled  the  tmilk.  At  a  much  later  period, 
when  the  convenience  of  a  more  developed  sociaJ  condition 
created  a  demand  for  sumames,  certain  individuals  of  this 
respectable  profession  took  from  it  the  cognomen  of  Smith, 
Then,  just  as  the  mane  smith  bad  been  divorced  Irom  its  con* 
nection  with  the  more  general  idea  of  smooth,  and  restricted 
to  a  certain  class  of  amoothers,  so  now,  the  name  Smith  was 
cut  loose  from  the  profession,  and  limited  to  these  particular 
individuals  and  their  belongings.  Tet,  as  such,  it  became 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  class- extend  on,  in  which  the  tie  of  con- 
■angiiinity  was  substituted  for  that  of  common  occupation ; 
and,  although  al!  smiths  are  not  Smitfig,  the  Smith*  are 
now  oven  mt  re  numerous  than  the  smiths.  Every  proper 
name,  not  less  than  every  common  noun,  goes  back  thus  to  an 
individual  appellation,  having  a  historical  ground,  and  is 
determined  in  its  fiirther  application  by  historioal  circiun- 
■tanees.  Thus,  to  take  a  iiore  dignified  example,  the  first 
3  BO  sl^yled  from  seme  ftct  in  his  life — the  authori* 
t  issue  from  what  particular  one:  whether  from  his 
ituTiil  mode  of  birth  (a  cjeso  mafris  utero),  or  irom  his 
ng  into  the  world  with  long  h/JT  (cisgariesj,  or  from  his 
3g  a  Mauri  tan  iau  elephant  (citsar  in  Mauritanian 
;h).  His  descendants  then  inherited  from  him  the  same 
ie,  without  bft^njig  to  show  the  same  reason  for  it ;  and 
^e  preeminent  greatness  and  power  of  one  among  them 
'b  it  »  part  of  the  permanent  title  of  him  who  rjlud  thf 
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Roman  atale,  of  wliatoYOr  race  be  might  bo ;  while  from  hen 
it  not  only  passed  to  the  emperor  (kaiaer)  of  Germany, 
whoae  tlinme  pretends  to  be  the  modem  representative  of 
that  of  Rome,  but  also  to  the  autocrat  (cza'-)  of  distant  and 
barbarous  Eusaia — thusbecoming  the  equivalent  of 'emperor' 
in  two  of  the  most  iiaportant  languages  of  modem  Europe. 

These  examples  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  place  before 
our  eyes  the  most  important  features  in  the  history  of  signi- 
ficant change  of  words,  the  principal  processes  by  which — 
even  apart  from  combiuation  or  phonetic  change,  but  yet 
more  effeetiveiy  in  connection  with  these —  the  existing 
vocabulary  of  a  language  is  adaptable  to  the  growing  inow- 
iedge  and  varying  needs  of  those  who  use  it.  Wo  see  that, 
in  iinding  a  name  by  which  to  designate  a  new  conception, 
we  may  either  pitch  upon  some  one  of  the  latter's  attributes, 
inherent  or  accidental,  and  denominate  it  from  that,  limiting 
and  specializing  for  its  use  an  attributive  term  of  a  more 
general  meaning ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  connect  it 
by  a  tie  of  correspondence  or  analogy  with  some  other  con- 
ception already  named,  and  extend  so  as  to  include  it  the 
sphere  of  application  of  the  other's  designation ;  whUe,  in 
either  case,  wo  may  improve  or  modity  to  any  extent  our  ap- 
prehension of  the  object  conceived  of,  both  stripping  it  of 
qualities  with  which  we  had  once  invested  it  and  attributing 
%o  it  others,  and  may  thus  pave  the  way  to  the  establishment 
of  new  relations  between  it  and  other  objects,  which  shall  be- 
come fruitful  of  further  changes  in  our  nomenclature.  These 
two,  in  fact — the  restriction  and  specialization  of  general 
terms,  and  the  exletislon  and  generalization  of  special  t«rmB 
—are  the  two  grand  divisions  under  which  may  be  arranged 
all  the  infinite  varieties  of  the  prticcss  of  names-giving.. 
Some  of  these  varieties  and  their  eflccts,  however,  it  will  bo 
desirable  for  us  to  examine  and  illustmte  more  fully,  before 
going  on  to  consider  farther  the  general  character  of  the 
process.  "We  wiU  not  attempt  in  our  illustrations  a  strictly 
gystematiu  method,  but  will  lake  something  of  the  same  free- 
dom which  iiiiguistic  usage  assumes  in  dealing  with  the 
material  of  speech. 

It  is  obviou-B  how  vastly  the  resources  of  a  language  fii 
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apt 

oft 


ei|)rcsBiuii  of  tiiou^lit  are  iiii'reaacd  by  attributiun  tu  thu 
word  of  different  nnsauinga.  Not  only  doea  a  tprm  ei- 
chauge  one  woll-definod  meaning  for  another,  but  it  acquire! 
while  yet  retaining  those  it  t'ormerly  poBscseed. 
For  example,  board  uppeara  to  be  originally  connected  with 
lud  to  designate  etyniologieally  that  form  of  timhef 
fibicb  is  especially  uhsracteriKed  by  breadth  rather  than 
Here  we  have  the  customary  and  normal  gene- 
of  the  name  of  a  specific  thing,  by  reatriction  of  a  general 
ug  one  of  its  attributeK.  Then  tbUow  yet  other 
lividualizations  and  transfers.  The  word  ia  applied  to  de- 
table  :  on  the  one  hand,  the  table  upon  which  our 
fond  is  spread,  and  we  sit  around  the  festive  board;  whence, 
then,  a  metaphor  makes  it  mean  provision  or  entertJiinment; 
and  we  seek  bed  and  board,  or  work  for  our  board :  on  the 
other  hand,  the  table  about  which  a  body  of  men  sit  for  the 
transaction  of  buflineBB,  and  bo,  by  another  metaphor,  those 
who  ait  about  it,  a  constituted  body  of  trustees  or  commis- 
Bioners,  the  Boaj-d  of  Trade,  or  of  Commerce,  or  of  Admiralty. 
Again,  it  is  specifically  used  to  denote  the  plank  covering  oi 
a  vessel,  and  generates  in  this  sense  a  new  group  of  phrases, 
Vilie  aboard  and  overboard.  The  paper-maker,  too,  has  hia  tech- 
ical  uses  for  the  term ;  to  him  it  signifies  the  stift'est  and 
lickeat,  the  most  board-like,  of  his  fabrics.  Post  (Latin 
itutti,  from  pono, '  I  place  ')  means  by  derivation  nothing 
than  '  put,  placed,  stationed '  ;  all  jts  varied  and  diverse 
Benser — so  diverse  that  we  can  not  only  aay  "  aa  immovable  as 
po»i",  hat  also  "to  travel ^wsZ-baste" — we  developed  out 
of  thifl,  along  with  the  historical  growth  of  human  institu- 
a.  The  establishment  of  a  series  of  stations,  pouts,  for 
trusty  and  nipid  transmission  of  passengers  and  mails 
mg  8  road,  leads  finally  to  tho  fiimiliar  use  of  such  terms 
post-coach,  post-master,  and  postage,.  "What  a  cluster  of 
derived  uses  is  gathered  about  the  word  head,  as  illustrated 
the  phrases  the  head  of  a  pin,  a  head  of  cabbage,  the  head 
of  a  bed,  the  head  of  a  household  or  of  a  sect,  the  head  of  a 
the  heads  of  a  discourse,  a  head  of  hair,  so  many  head 
sheep,  of  one's  own  head,  to  come  to  a  head,  to  make  headi 
'Rilf  the  whole  list  (.f  figures  of  rhetoric  are  oicmplified  is 
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the  liiitory  of  thie  one  word.  In  court,  the  secondiiry  signi- 
ficalioca  hare  almoBt  efiiiced  the  primitive,  and,  to  be  clear, 
we  aay  retlier  the  courU^ard  than  the  cowrt  of  a  castle  ;  bnt 
ft  nobleman  of  the  eovrt,  a  caae  in  couil,  the  coart  inBtructs 
the  jury,  to  pay  court,  and  the  derivative  words  courtly, 
eourteovt,  a  covrteiy,  courltbip,  courtier,  courtesan,  all  coining 
from  one  of  the  specific  applications  of  court,  tell  ue  of  the 
manners  of  those  who  walk  in  kings'  houses. 

Not  aeldom,  the  proper  meaning  of  a  word  is  altogether 
lost,  and  it  diverges  into  others  so  unlike  that  the  common 
apprehension  ie  unable  to  connect  them  by  any  tie.  Beeomt 
contains  come,  hut  not  to  he,  although  we  may  oflen  render  it 
by  ■  come  to  he '.  Ita  be  is  the  same  with  that  of  befall,  bcMl, 
bemoan,  a  prefii  giving  a  transitive  meaning  to  an  intransitive 
Terb  :  to  become  is  originally  '  to  come  upon,  to  como  by,  to 
obtain,  to  get'.  The  transfer  of  meaning,  from  'obtain'  to 
'  come  to  be ',  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  one  ;  but  that  it  is 
natural  enough  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have  gone  on  to 
treat  in  the  same  way  the  equivalent  verb  to  get,  saying  he 
get*  tired  for  he  becomes  tired,  and  so  on.  From  the  same 
primitive  sense  of  '  come  upon ',  we  have  taken  a  step  in 
another  direction  to  '  sit  well  upon,  he  adapted  to,  suit ',  sm 
when  we  say  "  such  conduct  does  not  become  one  in  high 
station".  To  trace  the  relation  between  these  two  meanings 
of  become  is  out  of  the  power  of  most  of  those  who  use  them  ; 
even  the  dictionaries  enter  them  as  two  separate  words.  Not 
much  less  difficult  is  the  connection  of  kind,  'well- disposed, 
friendly  ',  with  kind,  '  a.  sort  or  specie»  ' ;  or  of  like,  '  to  be 
fond  of',  with  like,  '  resemhling' — although  both  are  but  a 
working  out,  in  the  minds  of  the  language-inakers,  of  the 
thought  "  a  fellow-feeling  makea  us  wondrous  kind  "  :  the 
idea  of  kindred  or  resemblance  loading  naturally  to  that  of 
consideration  and  affection.  So,  once  more,  how  second,  '  the 
sixtieth  of  a  minute  ',  and  second  as  ordinal  of  ttPO,  come  to 
he  the  same  word,  would  be  a  puzzle  for  most  Englith 
speakers  :  the  fact  that  secondg  constitute  the  secowfi  order  in 
the  sexagesimal  subdivision  of  the  hour  and  of  the  degree 
being  by  no  means  a  ("..nspicuoua  one  ;  and  the  act  which 
rtamjied  this  particular  second  order  of  ilivision  with  the  namt 


Boiid  being  not  less  arbitrary  than  that  which  applied  the 
;  term — ctiiDiiig,  as  it  does,  Irom  se^aor,  '  I  Coilon*',  and 
BO  BJeiiifyiug  only  '  the  one  next  following ' — to  designate  the 
ordinal  which  succeeded  the  fiiat,  rather  than  any  other  of 
■  the  series. 

^^^^B  But  it  is  needleaa  to  multiply  illustrations  of  this  point; 
^^^HU'CPy  one  knows  that  it  .s  the  usual  and  normal  character  of 
^^^^^•.word  to  bear  a  variety,  more  or  lesa  considerable,  of  mean- 
^^^^^Btge  and  applicatione,  s^'hich  often  diverge  so  widely,  and  are 
^^^^■ilonnected  so  loosely,  that  the  lexicographer's  art  is  severely 
^^^^Bmed  to  trace  out  the  tie  that  runs  through  them,  and  exhibit 
^^^^^nem  in  their  natural  order  of  development.  Hardly  a  term 
^^^^  that  we  employ  is  not  partially  ambiguous,  covering,  not  a 
^^'fovat,  but  a  somewhat  extended  and  irregular  territory. of 
significance  ;  so  that,  in  underetandiug  what  is  said  to  us,  we 
'.  have  to  select,  under  the  guidance  of  the  contest,  or  general 

requirement  of  the  Bense,  the  particular  meaning  intended. 
To  repeat  a  simile  already  once  made  use  of,  each  word  is, 
B8  it  were,  a  stroke  of  the  pencil  in  an  outline  sketch  ;  the 
^muemhle  is  necessary  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  each. 
B  art  of  clear  speaking  or  writing  consists  in  so  making  up 
Hie  picture  that  the  right  meaning  ia  surely  auggosted  for 
icfa   part,  and  directly  suggested,  without  requiring  any 
mscioUB  process  of  deliberation  and  choice.     The  general 
Bftmbiguity  of  speech  is  contended  against  and  sought  to  be 
n  the  technical  vocabulary  of  every  art  and  science: 
1  chemistry,  tor  instance,  in  mineralogy,  in  botany,  by  the 
rration  of  minor  differences,  even  baok  to  the  ultimate 
mic  constitution  of  things,  and  by  the  multiplication  and 
"Bice  distinction  of  terms,  the  classes  under  which  common 
h  grjupa  together  the  objects  of  common  life  are  broken 
up,  and  each  substance  and  quality  is  noted  by  a  name  which 
designates  it,  and  it  alone.     Mental  philosophy  attempts  the 
same  thing  with  regard  to  the  processes  and  cogi.-tions  of  the 
mind;  hut  since,  in  matters  of  subjective  apprehenaioB,it  is  im- 
practicable to  bring  the  meaning  of  words  to  a  definite  and 
immiatakahle  test,  the  difficulty  of  distinctly  denominating 
one'sideas,  of  defiring  terms,  amounts  to  an  iinpossibility  s  no 
Ltvo  schools  of  metaphysics,  no  two  teachers  even,  agree  pre- 
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(BiBely  in  their  phraseologj' ;  nor  can  nnj  oue's  ioetrine  upoa 
recondite  points  be  fully  uutlerstood  savo  by  ttoae  who  hava 
ntudied  longest  and  most  thorougUly  the  entirety  of  his  sya- 
tem — Qor  always  even  by  them. 

Afi  the  significant  changes  oi'  language  thus  bring  the  aaine 
word  to  the  office  of  designating  things  widely  different,  ao 
they  also  bruig  different  words  to  the  oflice  of  designating  the 
sane  or  nearly  the  same  tiling.  Thus  the  resources  of  ex- 
preseiou  are  enriched  in  another  way,  by  the  prodnction  of 
nynonyms,  namea  partly  accordant,  partly  otherwise,  dis- 
tinguishing  different  shades  and  aepects  of  the  eame  gener- 
al idea.  I  will  refer  to  but  a  single  instance.  The  feeling  oi 
Bhrinking  anticipation  of  imminent  danger,  in  its  most  gener- 
al mamfeatfttion,  ia  cailedfear:  but  for  various  degrees  and 
manifestations  oi  fear  we  have  also  the  names  ^ripAi,  terror, 
dread,  alarm,  apprekensiim,  panic,  tremor,  timidiiff,fearfulam*, 
and  jierbapa  others.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  relations  and 
aasociationB  ;  there  is  hardly  a  case  where  any  one  of  them  i» 
employed  that  one  or  other  of  the  rest  might  not  be  put  in 
its  place;  and  yet,  there  are  also  situations  where  only  one 
of  them  is  the  beat  term  to  use — though  the  selection  can 
only  be  made,  or  appreciated  when  made,  by  those  who  are 
nicest  in  their  treatment  of  language,  and  though  no  one  who 
does  not  possess  unusual  acutenesB  and  critical  Judgment  can 
duly  describe  and  illustrate  the  sjiecial  significance  of  each 
term.  We  are  not  t«  suppose,  however,  that  our  synonymy 
oovei*  all  the  distinctions,  in  thia  or  in  any  other  ease,  that 
might  be  drawn,  and  drawn  advantageously.  On  learning 
Huother  language,  we  may  find  in  its  vocabulary  a  richer 
store  of  espressions  for  the  yarietiea  of  this  emotion,  or  a 
notation  of  certain  forms  of  it  which  we  do  not  heed. 
Hardly  any  word  in  oue  tongue  precisely  fills  the  domain 
appropriated  to  the  word  most  nearly  corresponding  with  it 
in  another,  so  that  the  former  may  be  invariably  translated 
hy  the  latter.  The  same  territory  of  significance  is  differ- 
ently parcelled  out  in  different  tongues  among  the  tlesigoa- 
tions  which  occupy  it ;  uor  ia  it  ever  completely  covered  by 
them  all.  The  varying  shades  of  Jear  are  practically  in- 
depending  on  differences  of  constitutional  imprewk 


bility  to  such  a,  feeling,  on  differences  of  diaracter  and  Ii»bit 
which  would  make  it  lead  to  different  action,      Hence  the 
I   impossibility  that  one  should  ever  apprehend  with  absolute    * 
'  truth  what  another,  even  with  the  nicest  use  of  language. 
endeavoura  to  communicate  to  him.   This  incapacity  of  speech 
to  reveal  all  that  the  mind  caiitains  meets  us  at  every  point. 
The  Boul  of  each  man  is  a  mystery  which  no  other  man  caa  I 
jathom :  the  most;  perfect  system  of  signs,  the  most  richly    ' 
developed  language,  leads  only  to  a  partial  comprehension, 
a   mutual  intelligence    whose    degree  of  completeness  de- 
pends upon  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated,  and  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  hearer  with  the  mental  aud  moral  character 
of  the  speaker. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  variation  of  phonetic 
form  comes  in  to  aid  the  variation  of  significant  content  of 
a  word.     That  minule  portion  of  time  of  which  sixty  make 
an  hour  we  call  minute  (min-if).      Of  and  q^  are  but  differ- 
ent Bngliah  forms  of  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  word,  the  latter 
retaining  the  full  aigniticauce  of  the  ancient  preposition,  the 
former  having  acqiiired  a  greatly  atteiiuated  and  extended 
I  •enso.      Qmi  is   a  variety    of  ken,  'to   know,'    and  meana 
I  etymologically  '  to  know   how  ; '    the  language -makers  had 
I  observed  that  "  knowledge  is  power  "  long  before  it  occurred 
I  to  Iiord  Bacon  to  make  the  remark.      Worked  and  wrought, 
I  .wned,  owed,  and  ought,  are  identical  in  all  their  constituent 
elements,  however  differently  understood  and  employed  by 
ns.     A  yet  more  notable  diversity,  both  of  form  and  mean- 
ing, has  been  established  between  aho  and  a*.      Guntle,  gen- 
teel, and  gentile  all  go  back    to  the  Latin  gentUU,  which 
means  simply  'pertaining  to  a  gens  or  race,'     So  with  legal, 
loyal,  and  leal,  so  with  fragile  a,nd  Jrail,  with  secure  andeiwvi 
— of  which  the  former  come  more  directly  from  the  Latin, 
the  other  from  the  corrupted  French  forms.     So,  too,  with 
,  manure,   norps  and  corpse,  think  &ud  thank, 
\  and  a  host  of  other  words  which  might  readily  be  adduced. 

Among  the  examples  already  given,  not  a  few  have  il'ias- 
'  trated  the  transfer  of  a  word  from  a  physical  to  a  spirit-ial 
■tgnificance.     This  method  of  change  is  one  of  such  pro- 
minent importance  in  the  development  of  language  that  il 
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requires  at  our  hands  a  more  special  treatment.  By  it  hu 
been  generated  tlie  whole  body  of  our  intellectual,  moral, 
and  abstract  vocabulary;  every  word  and  phrase  of  which 
this  IB  composed,  if  we  are  able  to  trace  its  history  back  to 
the  beginning,  can  be  shown  to  have  signified  originally 
something  concrete  and  apprebensibie  by  the  senses :  its 
present  use  is  the  result  of  a  figurative  transfer,  founded 
an  the  reco^ition  of  an  analogy  between  a  physical  and  a 
•lental  aet  or  product.  Let  ub  look,  for  eiample,  at  a  few 
af  the  terms  which  we  have  just  been  using.  Abstract  is 
'  drawn  off,  dragged  away  ; '  concrete  is  '  grown  together, 
compacted,'  into  something  tubstantiat,  as  we  say  ;  that  is, 
something  that  '  stands  beneath,'  constitutes  a  foundation. 
Spirit  is  '  breath.'  Jntellect  comes  from  a  verb  signifying 
'  to  gatber  or  select  among,  to  choose  between.'  Apprehend 
signifies  literally  'to  lay  bold  of,'  and  we  still  use  it  in  that 
sense,  as  when  we  say  that  the  officer  apprehends  the  felon  ; 
but  we  much  more  often  apply  it  to  tlie  laying  hold,  the  . 
seizing  or  catching,  of  something  set  before  our  minds  to  be 
received ;  and  we  even  speak  of  an  apprehended  calamity, 
as  if  our  anticipations  reached  out  and  laid  hold  upon  that 
which  has  not  yet  come,  and  may  never  come,  upon  us. 
Sympathy  is  good  Greek  for  '  companionship  in  suffering  ] ' 
but  if  we  say  that  two  wounded  men  on  neigbbouring  pallets 
tj/mpathise,  wo  refer,  not  to  their  physical  distress,  but  to 
that  unselfish  emotional  pain  with  which  every  noble  heart, 
forgetting  so  far  its  own  griefs,  is  touched  at  the  sight  <A 
another's.  To  possess  is  '  to  ait  by,  to  beset '  (like  the  Ger- 
man equivalent,  besiizen).  When  we  employ  the  phrase  "  I 
propose  to  discuss  an  important  subject,"  of  what  a  medley 
ct'  metaphors  should  we  be  guilty,  if  we  had  not  forgotten 
the  etymological  meaning  of  the  terms  we  use !  To  propose 
is  '  to  set  in  front '  of  us  ;  to  discuss  is  '  to  shake  to  pieces  ; ' 
a  subject  is  a  thing  '  thrown  under,'  something  brought  under 
our  notice ;  important  means  '  carrying  within  ' — that  is, 
having  a  content,  not  empty  or  valueless. 

This  subject  admits  of  easiest  and  most  abundant  illustra- 
tion from  the  Latin  side  of  our  language,  because  ho  large  B 
■har'i  of  our  abstract  phraseology  comes  to  us  from  Latin 
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;  yet  our  G-ermanio  words  are  full  of  the  same  kind 
of  meaning.  Oue  of  our  commoaeat  intellectuftl  terms, 
understand,  ia  also  one  presenting  an  eiceptioiially  bold  and 
difficult  figure ;  as  if  to  '  stand  beneath '  (or  perhaps,  accord- 
ing to  the  older  meaning  of  under,  to  '  stand  in  the  midst 
of)  a  thing  were  to  take  such  a  position  of  advantage  with 
regard  to  it  that  it  could  not  help  diseloaing  to  us  its  secrets. 
Forget  is  the  opposite  oi get,  and  means  to  'fail  to  get,'  or, 
having  gotten,  to  lose  again  from  possession.  Ia  this  latter 
sense  the  language  seizes  upon  it,  but  arbitrarily  restricts  its 
application  to  a  mental  possession,  and  makes  the  compound 
signify  '  to  lose  from  memory  '  only,  I  get  my  lesson,  and 
forget  it  again  ;  but  the  fortune  I  had  once  gotten  I  have  by 
no  means  forgotten,  when  an  unlucky  venture  has  made  it 
ilip  from  my  hands.  Forgive  has  had  a  somewhat  similar 
liistory.  It  signifies  primarily  to  '  give  up.'  1  forgive  a, 
debt  (in  phrase  now  antiquated)  when  I  magnanimouBly 
yield  it  up  to  him  by  whom  it  is  due,  waiving  my  claim 
against  him  on  account  of  it:  \ forgive  an  ofience  when  in 
like  manner  I  voluntarily  release  the  offender  from  obliga- 
tion to  make  amends,  from  liability  to  penalty,  for  it.  It  is 
only  by  what  was  originally  a  blunder  of  construction  that 
we  now  talk  o^ forgiving  the  offender,  as  well  as  the  offence 
— a  blunder  like  that  which  we  have  made  in  the  treatment 
of  more  than  one  other  word  :  for  instance,  in  please  and  like  ; 
we  said  "  \i  yon  please"  "if  you  like,"\.e.  'ii'itplease  you,' 
'  if  it  like  you,'  until  we  forgot  that  the  you  was  object  of 
the  verb  used  impersonally,  and,  apprehending  it  as  subject, 
began  to  say  also  "  if  I  please,"  "  if  they  like ; "  and  again, 
in  reproaek,  which  means  strictly  to  '  approach  again,'  to 
I  bring  up  anew  before  a  person  what  he  would  faiu  forget, 
[  and,  until  its  etymology  was  forgotten,  took  for  direct  object 
the  offence,  and  for  indirect  the  offender  ;  as,  "  I  reproached 
tn  my  friend  his  fault."  Befall  is  '  fall  upon;'  but,  if 
aome  unlucky  jierson  is  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  hi" 
dwelling,  we  speak,  not  of  the  house,  but  only  of  the  acci- 
dent, as  having  befallen  him.  Sight  is  '  straight,  direct;' 
1  wrong  is  '  wrung,  twisted ; '  queer  is  '  crosswise  ' — and  so  on, 
[  thraagh  the  whole  list  of  words  of  the  same  kind. 
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There  is  a  large  and  important  clasa  of  words,  the  history 
of  vrhose  development  of  meaning  illustrates,  not  so  much 
an  elimination  of  the  physical  element,  a  transfer  from  a 
sensible  to  an  intellectual  use,  as  an  eflacemeut  of  signifi- 
cance, a  fading-out  of  distinctive  colour,  a  withdrawal  of  sub- 
stantiality, a  reduction  to  the  eipresaion  of  relation  rather 
than  of  quality.  Take  aa  an  instance  the  preposition  of, 
already  referred  to  as  having  been,  not  long  since,  undis- 
tinguished from  off",  in  either  form  or  meaning.  Off"  still 
retains  its  distinct  physical  sense,  of  removal  in  place ;  it 
means  'from,  away  from,  forth  from;'  in  of,  we  have 
attenuated  this  original  idea  of  removal,  procedure,  derivation, 
into  the  most  general  and  indefinite  one  of  possession, 
appurtenance,  connection:  we  say  the  top  q/'the  mountaiii, 
though  the  former  is  not  o^  but  on,  the  latter;  we  say  the 
father  of  the  boy,  as  well  as  the  son  o^the  man ;  we  say  a 
sword  o/" steel,  pride  of  birth,  the  time  o^Moses,  the  city  of 
Athens,  and  so  on.  ^or,  from  fore,  '  in  front  of,'  hoi 
passed  through  a  process  closely  similar.  Alto  (A.-S.  eaU 
gwa)  was  made  up  of  all  and  «o,  and  meant  '  altogether  thus,  in 
just  that  way,  in  like  wise;'  now,  like  the  abbreviated  form 
of  the  last  espression,  likewise,  it  simply  adds  a  circumstance 
coordinate  with  one  already  mentioned;  it  is  hardly  more 
than  a  particle  of  connection.  An,  as  was  pointed  out 
above,  is  a  mutilated  form  of  the  same  word,  with  its  demon- 
strative meaning  usually  converted  into  a  relative  :  the  act 
of  apprehensiou  which,  in  a  phrase  like  "  he  is  at  good  ax  he 
is  great  "  (that  is,  '  he  is  in  that  dogree  or  manner  good  in 
which  degree  he  is  great'),  attributes  a  demonstrative  sense 
to  the  former  as,  and  a  relative  to  the  latter,  is  not  less  arbi- 
trary than  the  one  which  attributes,  in  "iJiB  more,  the 
merrier "  (that  is,  '  in  what  degree  more,  in  that  degree 
merrier'),  a  relative  sense  to  the  former  the,  and  a  demon- 
atrative  to  the  latter.  All  those  relative  words  which  bind 
the  parts  of  a  sentence  together  into  an  organic  whole, 
instead  of  leaving  it  a  congeries  of  independent  clauses,  are 
of  like  origin,  coming  by  a  gradual  change  of  meaning  from 
words  originally  demonstrative  or  interrogative.  "I  knew 
that  lie  was  ill"  is  but  an  altered  form  of  "ho  was  ill;  1 


I  knew  tiat"  or  "  I  knew  that  thing  :  viz.  he  was  ill ;"  "  wo 

I  eaw  the  man  who  did  it "  represcnte  "  who  did  it  P  we  Bait 
the  man,"  or  "  we  saw  the  man  [of  whom  the  inquiry  ii 
made]  jkAo  did  it  ?  ''  Than  ia  hiBtoricaUy  the  Bime  word  &h 
then  :  "he  is  mightier  than  I  "  was  once  "  he  is  mightier, 
then  (that  is,  next  after  him)  I."  Or  is  a  contracted  forni 
of  olher.  The  primary  meaninfi  of  and  is  'against;'  the 
simpler  form  of  the  latter,  again,  has  made  at  least  par- 
tially the  same  trausition  to  a  connective.  Our  articles  are 
of  quite  modern  development ;  ib  or  a  is  the  numeral  one; 
the  is  the  demonstrative  that.  We  saw  some  tinie  since  how 
head  has  come  to  stand  for  '  individual ;'  the  butcher  talks 
of  "twenty  head  of  sheep,"  as  if  that  part  of  the  animal 
were  Hot  the  least  valuable  from  his  point  of  view.  Hand 
is  similarly  applied ;  '"  the  head- carpenter  and  his  twenty 

'  iande,"  if  it  do  not  describe  one  Briarean  individual,  ought 
ftt  least  to  designate  otrly  eleven  persona  ;  but  in  our  usage  it 
denotes  twenty-one.  Even  the  pecnliai-ly  corporal  word  fioili/ 
baa  been  spiritualized,  in  somebody,  a'nyhody,  "  if  a  hody  n 
a  iorfy,"  and  so  on:  to  say  "nobody  was  present"  ia  e 
Talent  to  saying  "  not  a  soul  was  there,"  and  would  be  true, 
however  niauy  corpses,  or  beasts,  or  bodies  metallic,  flui 
or  aeriform,  might  have  been  within  cognisance.  The  vei 
yrow  signifieB  properly  'to  increase,  to  change  from  smaller 
to  larger,'  but  we  often  use  it  in  the  simple  sense  of  gradual 
change,  of '  becoming,'  and  say  to  yrow  thin  or  small,  to  grow 
tired.  By  a  farther  extension  of  the  same  process,  the  verb 
which  in  our  whole  family  of  languages  originally  meant  'to 
grow '  (Sansk.  IhH,  QTeekphwi)  has  in  many  of  them  passed 
through  the  idea  of  'becoming'  to  that  of  'being  '  simply  : 

I  the  Latin  yi",  our  be,  been,  are  its  descendants.  Indeed,  our 
Bubatantive  verb  to  be,  the  most  bodiless  aud  colourless  of  all 
our  words,  the  mere  copnia  between  subject  and  predicate, 
ia  made  up. of  the  relics  of  several  verbs  which  once  had  a 
diBtincl  physical  significance  :  be  and  been,  aa  just  noticed, 
contained  the  id.ea  of  'growing;'  am,  art,  is,  and  are,  that 
of  'sitting;'*   vas  and   teere,  that  of  'dwelling,  abiding.' 

■  I  connect,  namely,  Vhc  ront  oiwith  i?i,  'sittiDg,'  hb  being  moat  prubnlih 

a  diflSrent  form  of  the  eaiue  oripnal.     Othe™  conjecture  the  primitive  b' 

fMtion  to  have  been  Unit  of '  bieathine 
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The  correspooding  verb  in  modern  French  is  partly  filled  up 
(£/re,  etais,  eti)  from  the  Latiu  ttare,  '  to  stand.' 

Not  only  are  certain  words  thus  stripped  by  the  usere  and 
makers  of  language  of  the  aubstnntial  Bieaaiug  with  which 
they  once  were  invested,  but  phrases  are  also  formed,  of  two 
or  more  worde,  and  applied  to  uses  widely  remote  from  those 
which  their  constituents  more  generally  and  properly  buI>- 
serve.  An  event,  we  say,  taket  place,  or  comet  lo  past ;  a 
young  mao  turtis  out  ill ;  his  foibles  arc  tellingly  kit  off,  or 
taksn  off  i  though  they  had  seriously  ^IZen  out,  tbey  made  up 
their  quarrel,  and  a  good  understanding  was  brought  about 
between  them  ;  they  yoee  up  further  attempts  ;  at  every  new 
turn,  he  was  headed  off  anew  ;  1  was  put  up  to  it,  but  woefuUy 
put  upon,  and  shall  pvt  up  with  such  treatment  no  longer  j 
don't  take  on  so,  my  good  fellow — and  bo  on  indefinitely. 
Phrasea  such  as  these  are  abundant  in  every  part  of  language, 
and  are  of  every  kind  and  degree  of  removal  from  literalneBa: 
in  some,  a  roomeDt'a  reltection  points  out  the  figure  or  the 
implication  which  has  led  the  way  to  their  establishment  in 
current  use;  in  others,  the  transfer  has  been  so  distant, and 
Bome  of  its  steps  so  bold  or  so  obscure,  that  even  a  careful 
investigation  fails  fully  to  show  us  how  it  has  been  accom- 
plished. In  phrases,  as  is  well  known,  consists  no  small 
part  of  the  idiom  of  a  langui^je ;  use  determines,  not  merely 
the  significance  which  each  word  shall  bear,  but  how  tt  shall 
be  combined  with  other  words,  in  order  to  something  more 
than  intelligibility — to  espreaaiveness,  to  force,  to  elegance 
of  style. 

ill  word-making  by  combination,  as  iiluatrated  in  the  last 
lecture,  is  closely  analogous  with  phrase-making:  it  is  but 
the  est-ernal  and  formal  unification  of  elements  which  usage 
has  already  made  one  in  idea.  The  separate  and  distinctive 
meaning  of  the  two  words  in  take  place  is  as  wholly  ignored 
by  us  who  use  the  expression  as  is  that  of  the  two  in  hreah- 
fa»i ;  that  we  may  allow  ourselves  to  say  he  breakjatted,  but 
not  if  tahpUiced,  is  only  an  accident;  it  has  no  deeper 
grnuud  than  the  arbitrariness  of  conventional  usage.  To 
at  off  was.  much  one  idea  as  do f  {imm  do  off),  to  take  on  oL 
don  (from  do  on),  although  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  fuse  ihf 
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two  former  lati  single  words,  like  ttie  two  latt^.  It  is 
clear  that,  aa  formerly  claimed,  the  significant  content  of 
words  is  more  plnatic  than  their  eiternal  form:  while  'jur 
language  has  nearly  lost  the  hahit,  and  ao  the  "jiower,"  ag 
we  eall  it,  of  making  new  vocables  out  of  independent  ele- 
ments, it  is  stili  able  to  combine  and  integrate  the  meaainga 
of  such  elemeota,  to  no  small  extent. 

But  again,  all  form-making  includes  as  an  essential  part 
Bocnething  of  the  same  attenuation  of  meaniug  of  the  forma,- 
tive  element,  the  same  withdrawal  of  its  distinctiTB  sub- 
stantial significance  and  substitution  of  one  which  ih  rehv- 
tional  and  formal,  which  we  have  been  illustrating  in  the 
history  of  independent  words.  The  l^  of  godly,  homely, 
liveli/,  and  so  ou,  no  longer  means  '  like;'  still  less  does 
that  ai  fully,  vwHlg,  etc.  In  the  ship  of  Ityi-dship,  the  inde- 
pendent word  xht^e  is  no  more  to  be  recognized  by  its  sig- 
nificani-e  than  by  its  form.  Even  the  fal  of  healthful  and 
eheerful  has  been  weakened  in  intent  from  'full  of  to 
'possessed  of,  characteriBed  by.'  But  there  are  othef 
phrases  which  exhibit  a  closer  resemblance  and  more  in- 
timate  connection  with  form-making  than  any  hitherto  cited. 
The  d  of  loved,  aa  we  have  already  seen,  is  by  origin  the 
imperfect  did;  I  loved  means  etymologically  '  I  did  or  per- 
formed a  loving  ; '  the  d  has  been  converted  from  an  inde- 
pendent word  into  a  formative  element,  indicative  of  past 
action,  by  being  compounded  with  love,  and  then,  in  the 
relation  which  it  sustained  toward  that  word,  losing  its  dis- 
tinctive force  and  meaning,  and  assuming  the  value  of  a 
temporal  modification  merely.  With  the  form  I  loved,  now, 
the  phrase  I  did  love  is  virtually  equivalent :  it  contains  the 
same  elements,  and  they  have  the  e^ame  logical  value:  the 
^d  ia  there  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  d,  its  hereditary 
representativ::,  and  is  in  idea,  not  less  than  the  latter,  n 
formative  element;  it  impresses  a  modification  of  temporal 
form  upon  the  word  with  which  it  ia  connected,  and  has  no 
other  office.  That  it  still  maintains  its  grammatical  standing 
as  a  separate  word  coustitules  only  a  formal,  not  an  essentiftl, 
distinction  betweer.  the  two  equivalent  espressions.  So  also 
with  the  verb  have,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  form  other  of 
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o'jT  paat  tenses,  and  of  which  the  primitive  eignificance  ii 
'poHseesioD.'  It  la  easy  to  see  how  "T  have  my  arma 
etretehed  out "  might  pass  into  "  I  iaee  stretched  out  my 
Wilis,"  or  how,  in  nuch  phrosws  os  "  he  ha«  put  on  hia  coat," 
'  we  have  enten  our  breakfast,"  "  they  hare  CniBhed  their 
worlt,"  a  declaration  of  posisession  of  the  object  in  the  con- 
dition denoted  by  the  participle  shonld  come  to  be  accepted 
u  sufficiently  expressing  the  completed  act  of  putting  it 
into  that  condition ;  the  present  poHaeasion,  in  fact,  implies 
ihe  past  action,  and,  if  our  use  of  httoe  were  limited  to  the 
cases  in  which  eueh  an  implication  was  apparent,  the  ex- 
pressions in  which  we  used  it  would  be  phrases  only.  When, 
however,  we  eitend  the  implication  of  past  action  to  every 
variety  of  case — ae  in  "  I  hai>e  discharged  my  servant,"  "he 
has  lost  his  breakfast,"  "  we  have  exposed  their  errors," 
where  there  is  no  idea  of  possession  for  it  to  grow  out  of; 
or  with  neuter  verbs,  "  you  have  been  in  error,"  "  he  hat  ' 
come  from  London,"  "they  have  gone  away,"  where  there  is 
even  no  object  for  the  have  to  govern,  where  condition,  and 
not  action,  is  eipresaed,  aisd  "  you  are  been,"  "  he  it  come," 
"they  are  gone"  would  be  theoretically  more  correct  (as 
they  are  alone  proper  in  German)— then  weliave  converted 
have  from  an  independent  part  of  speech  into  a  purely 
Ibnnative  element.  The  same  word,  by  a  usage  not  less 
bold  and  pregnant,  though  of  let^s  frequent  oecurreiice,  we 
(  make  to  signify  causation  of  action,  as  in  the  phrases  "I 
,  will  have  him  well  whipped  for  his  impertinence,"  "he  hat 
I  his  servant  wake  him  every  morning."  And,  yet  once  more, 
we  turn  it  into  a  sign  of  future  action,  with  further  im- 
plication of  necessity,  as  in  "  I  have  to  go  to  him  directly." 
As  is  well  known,  the  modern  European  languages  which 
are  descended  from  the  Latin  have  formed  their  simple 
futures  by  means  of  this  phrase,  eliminating  from  it  the  im- 
plication of  necessity :  the  French  faimerai,  '  I  shall  love," 
for  instance,  is  by  origin j"e  aimer  ai,  i.e.j'ai  a  aimer,  'I  have 
to  love.'  Nor  is  our  own  "  I  thall  love  "  of  different  bis- 
tory,  for  I  shall  means  properly  'I  owe,  am  under  obliga- 
tion;' and  the  will  of  "he  v>ill  love,"  althmigh  we  now  so 
commonly  employ  it  aa  the  mere  sign  of  futurity,  convey* 
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the  idea  of  'wish,  intent,  determination."  The  An; 
id  no  future  tense,  but  habitunlly  employed  its  present  in 
flense  of  both  present  and  future ;  we  have  struck  out, 
)ur  modem  usage,  a  peculiarly  rich  synonymy  of  ex- 
iressioua  for  future  action  :  there  are  the  two  already  meu- 
tioned,  I  will  go,  and  I  shall  go,  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
use  as  simple  future,  or  with  a  modal  implication ;  further, 
L  lave  to  go,  with  the  nearly  equivalent  1  am  to  go ;  I  am 
tfoinf  to  go  (to  which  the  French  adds  the  closely  correlative 
expression  "  I  am  coming  from  going,"  Je  vie/u  d'aller,  that 
is,  '  I  have  just  gone  ')  ;  I  am  on  the  point  of  going,  and  I 
am  about  to  go — with  which  is  nearly  allied  the  Hiberniciam, 
I  am  after  going,  for  '  I  have  gone.'  The»e  phrases  will 
illustrate  the  ease  with  which  are  I'ound,  in  the  resourcca  of 
a  rich  and  flexible  language,  meana  of  denoting  a  given 
relation,  the  yariety  in  which  they  may  be  produced,  and 
the  arbitrai'ineas  with  which  certain  onea  are  selected  for 
most  frequent  and  familiar  employment. 

An  instance  of  a  purely  formal  word  of  a  different  cha- 
racter is  furnished  us  in  the  preposition  to  aa  "  aign  of  the 
infinitive."     The   infinitive   is  originally  and    properly  the 
verbal  noun,  and,  aa  a  noun,  should  be  governed  by  any 
rprepoaition  which  the  sense  may  require.     The  present  usage 
irlanguage,  however,  forbids  this  freedom  of  construction, 
assigns  to  the  infinitive  to  as  its  almoat  constant  accom- 
iment.     At  first,  the  to  waa  only  employed  where  it  had 
proper  significance,  as  in  phrases  like  "  I  am  here  to  Jielp 
1,"  that  ia,  '  in  order  to  the  helping  bim,'  "  lawful  fur  him 
sat,"  that  ia,  '  to  tbe  eating ; '  •  now,  no  regard  whatever 
had  to  this  conaideration,  and,  to  the  apprehension  of 
speaker  of  English,  to  is  aa  arbitrary  and  non-signifi- 
it  a  sign  of  thla  form  of  the  verb  as  ia  the  ending  en  of 

German  esseii,  or  re  of  the  Latin  edere. 
Yet  another  claaa  of  words  having  the  grammatical  statu* 
ir.dependent  members  of  the  sentence,  but  the  logica' 

'  In  Anglo-Paion,  hi-n  algfeih  to  etanne,  '  allowed  him  unto  eating,' 
ie  Anglo-Siixon  putting  the  infinitive  after  la  into  a  distinct  dutiic  cabp, 
■t  leaving  it  nnintisctiicl  when  tbe  ot^ect  o!  a  verb ;  ae  :a  hi  imfui  ni« 
'~,  'thsy  began  catiog.' 
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value  of  tbnnalivc  clpnients,  is  exemplified  in  the  preposition 
of,  aa  already  noticed.  The  <j/"  in  "a  crown  of  gold"  i| 
equivalent  to  ihe  adjective  suffix  en  in  "  a  golden  croivn;" 
that  in  "  the  aon  of  the  king  "  to  the  genitive  ending  «  ip 
"  the  king's  eon." 
/^  We  have  paid  the  more  attention  to  this  kind  of  words, 

be<7ause  of  their  importaace  in  the  history  of  language. 
Such  shadowy  and  half'formol  parts  of  speech  ns  an  and  the, 
Buch  quiui  formative  elements  as  io  and  liaxm,  as  to  and  of,  are 
jiroducts  of  the  development  of  language  which  by  their 
prevalence  mark  a  distinct  tendency,  known  as  the  "  analyti- 
cal," and  characteristic,  iu  a  greater  or  lens  degree,  of  many 
of  the  modern  tongues  with  which  ours  is  related.  We 
shall  have  to  take  it  into  further  account  in  connection  with 
another  department  of  our  subject  (see  lecture  seventh). 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  single  einmple  going  to  show  to 
what  a  rich  variety  the  processes  of  development  of  meaning 
may  lead  among  the  derivatives  of  a  single  verb.  Fono,  in 
Latin,  signifies  '  put,'  or  '  place,'  but  we  might  well  spend  an 
hour  in  tracing  out  all  the  store  of  ideas  which  it  has  been 
made  in  our  language  the  means  of  designating,  Some  of 
its  uses  we  have  inherited  from  the  Latin;  others  were 
struck  out  during  the  later  period  of  the  French  ;  yet  othera 
have  grown  up  on  English  soil;  and  we  are  even  now  far 
from  having  eshansted  its  capabilities  of  expression.  From 
the  uncompouuded  root  come^twe,  & poger, posilion,  with  ita 
many  applications,  pott,  uith  its  still  more  various  and 
special  uses,  posture,  potitive,  and  so  forth.  Then,  as  com- 
bined with  prefixes,  for  the  most  part  significant  merely  of 
place  and  direction,  it  gives  us  an  apposite  remark ;  appor- 
tion of  nouns ;  component  parts  ;  composure  of  mind ;  a  gi'eat 
eomposer;  composifiom  and  declamations  ;  a  eomposing-AticV  ; 
coMipoe^-heaps ;  compound  interest ;  to  compound  a  felony ;  a 
dfiponent  verb ;  the  di^onent  saith ;  a  deposed  king ;  deposi- 
tions from  water ;  a  school-book  depository;  removal  of  the 
deposits;  a  railway  depot;  an  expojient  of  democratic  princi- 
ples ;  to  expose  a  fraud  ;  exposed  to  attack  ;  clear  exposition 
of  a  hard  text ;  a  lawn  with  Bouthern  exposure;  an  imposijig 
figure;  imposts  and  cualoms;  miserable  itapottar;  consecrated 
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by  iniposilK/n  of  hands  ;  to  impound  atray  cattlt ;  an  impoti/iff 
stoue ;  all  his  digposable  forces ;  dispo»ed  to  sleep  ;  on  amiable 
dUpoiition;  the  primii.  donna  ia  indisposed;  troops  dispoied 
in  three  lines ;  God  disposes;  a  worthy  opponent;  the  bouse 
opposite;  member  of  the  opposition;  divine  interposition;  he 
proposed  to  her ;  fifth  proposition,  first  book  ;  propounded  for 
•dmisaion;  locked  in  sweet  repose;  to  repose,  confidenee; 
what  do  you  purpose?  he  did  it  on  purpose;  ao  effect  sup- 
poses a  cause ;  at  least,  I  suppose  so ;  a  supposititious  heir ; 
and  BO  on.  Here  is  but  a  selection  from  among  the  multi- 
tude of  eipressions  for  h  t  g  nceptiona  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  sign  f  t(  mpl  idea  of  '  putting ' 
or  'placing;'  but,  though  a  tr  k  th  are  not  an  ex- 
ceptional instance  of  the  ma  n  h  h  linguistic  usage 
deals  with  all  the  material  f  1  "ii  g  As  new  experiences 
»re  met  with,  new  deduct)  da  n  ^  opinions  formed, 
new  mental  combinations  made,  new  products  brought  forth, 
new  existences  discovered,  language  finds  no  difficulty  in 
enlarging  itself  to  represent  them.  The  material  which  lies 
most  conveniently  at  hand,  even  if  it  be  not  very  near,  is 
seized  and  applied  to  the  purpose :  that  which  was  general 
is  iudividuaiiKed  ;  that  which  wa^  individual  is  generalized ; 
the  concrete  becomes  the  abstract ;  every  variety  of  meta- 
phor, of  elliptical  and  pregnant  expression,  is  resorted  to,  and, 
iiowever  bold  and  even  startling  at  first,  sinks  by  degrees  to 
th«  level  of  ordinary  prosaic  appellation  ;  and  delicate  shades 
of  meaning  are  distinguished  by  the  gradual  separation  of 
words  at  first  equivalent.  The  multiplicity  of  those  changes, 
and  the  variety  of  their  results,  our  examples  have  been 
wholly  inadequate  to  set  forth  with  any  fulneBS  or  com- 
pleteness ;  only  enough  has  been  said  to  bring  to  light  the 
leading  facts  and  principles,  to  show  what  a  fertile  power  of 
modification  and  adaptation  is  inherent  in  our  speech,  and 
that,  iu  seeking  and  finding  names  for  individual  objects  of 
conception,  it  ia  restrained  within  no  narrow  limits  of  action. 
It  must  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  these  processes  of 
word-making,  of  names-giving,  in  all  their  variety,  are  not, 
in  the  fullest  sense,  consciously  performed :  that  is  to  say, 
Uiey  ara  not,  for  the  most  part,  [-remeditated  and  reflective 
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There  may  be  found  among  them,  indeed,  every  degree  of 
retlectioD,  sometimes  rising  even  to  full  premeditation. 
■Wlien  there  is  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  a  com- 
miinity  some  new  aubatance  or  product,  either  natural  or 
ortiflcial,  some  result  of  invention  or  discovery,  some  process 
formerly  unknown,  people  aslc  them  selves  deliberately 
"  what  shall  we  call  it  P "  and  it  ia  by  a  coniicious  effort 
that  they  devise  and  assign  its  appellation — there  being,  at 
the  same  time,  on  unconscious  part  to  the  process ;  namely, 
the  manner  in  which  their  selection  ia  guided  and  de- 
tonnined  by  the  already  subsisting  usages  and  analogies  of 
their  speech,  and  by  the  limitations  of  their  intelligence. 
The  aoologist,  the  chemist,  the  geologist,  when  they  want 
a  new  technical  term  or  distinctive  name,  go  of  set  purposo 
to  such  sources  as  their  GIreek  and  Latin  dictionaries,  or 
search  out  local  or  personal  associations  upon  which  to 
tbund  their  choice ;  they  eon  over  the  various  distinctive 
qualities  or  accidental  circumstances  of  the  thing  to  be  de- 
nominated, and  weigh  the  capabilities  and  advisabilities  of 
the  case  aa  deliberately  as  does  the  father  when  deciding 
after  which  rich  uncle,  or  what  noted  public  character,  he 
shall  have  his  son  christened.  Sometimes  the  scientific  man 
has  put  upon  him  the  task  of  devising  a  terminology,  aa 
well  aa  a  nomonclature^as  was  the  case  with  those  French 
chemists,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  who  fixed  the 
precise  scientific  meaning  to  be  thenceforth  signified  by  a 
whole  apparatus  of  formative  elements,  of  sufGaes 
fixes :  for  example,  in  gulpktiret,  sulphuric,  tulph 
phate,  sulphite,  sulphide,  hisulphale,  msqvifulphide. 
This  is,  indeed,  of  the  nature  of  an  artificial  universal  lan- 
guage, built  up  of  precise,  sharply  distinguished,  and  h 
variably  regular  signs  for  the  relations  of  ideas — such  a  lai 
guage  as  some  have  vainly  imagined  it  possible  to  invent  and 
teach  for  all  the  infinitely  varied  needa  of  speech,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  whole  human  race:  the  chemical  terminology 
ia,  in  its  own  sphere,  of  universal  applicability,  and  is 
adopted  by  chemists  of  vai'ious  race  and  native  tongue.  But 
human  language  ia  not  made  in  tliia  way.  The  most  im- 
portant and  intimate  part  of  linguistic  grovth,  tliat  which 
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affects  the  vocabulary  of  genornl  and  daily  use,  earned  by 
every  shild,  used  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  goes 
9n  in  a  coiert  and  uq acknowledged  manoer ;  it  is  almost 
insensibly  slow  in  its  progress ;  it  is  the  effect  of  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  knowledge  nnd  quickening  of  insight ;  it  ia 
wrought  out,  aa  it  were,  item  by  item,  from  the  mass  of  the 
already  subsisting  resources  of  eipreesion  :  the  mind,  familiar 
with  a  certain  use  of  a  term,  sees  and  improves  a  possibility 
of  its  eiteosion,  or  modification,  or  nicer  definition  ;  old 
ideas,  long  put  side  by  side  and  compared,  prompt  a  new 
one  ;  deductions  hitherto  unperceived  are  drawn  from 
premises  already  known ;  a  distinction  is  sharpened ;  a 
conception  is  invested  with  novel  associations ;  experience 
suggests  a  new  complex  of  ideas  as  calling  for  conjoint  ex- 
pression. Speech  ia  the  work  of  the  mind  coining  to  a 
clearer  consciousness  of  its  own  conceptions  and  of  their 
combinations  and  relations,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the 
means  by  which  that  clearer  consciousness  ia  attained  ;  and 
hence,  it  works  its  own  progress  ;  its  use  teaches  its  im- 
provement ;  practice  in  the  manipulation  of  ideas  as  repre- 
sented by  words  leads  the  way  to  their  more  adroit  and 
effective  management.  A  vocabnlary,  even  while  undergo- 
ing no  extension  in  substantial  content  of  words  and  forma, 
may  grow  indefinitely  in  expressiveness,  becoming  filled  up 
with  new  senses,  its  words  and  phrases  made  pregnant  with 
deeper  and  more  varied  significance.  It  may  do  so,  and  it 
will,  if  there  lie  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
people  who  speak  it  a  capacity  for  such  growth.  The  speech 
of  a  community  is  the  reflei  of  its  average  and  collective 
capacity,  because,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  community 
alone  is  able  to  make  and  change  language  ;  nothing  can 
become  a  part  of  the  common  treasure  of  expression  which  ia 
not  generally  apprehended,  approved,  and  accepted.  It  is  not 
true,  as  is  sometimes  taught  or  implied,  that  a  genius  or 
commanding  intellect,  arising  among  a  people,  can  impress  a 
marked  effect  upon  its  language — least  of  all,  in  the  earlier 
■tages  of  linguistic  development,  or  amid  ruder  and  more 
primitive  conditions  of  culture.  No  individual  can  affect 
■peech  directly  except  by  separato  items  of  change  in  reepect 
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to  which  he  eets  an.  example  for  others  to  follow  and  an 
esample  which  will  be  followed  in  proportion  as  the  chnuges 
are  accordant  with  already  prevailing  usage  and  naturally^ 
Biiggaated  by  it:  the  general  structure  and  diameter  of  ian- 
guaf;o  are  out  of  his  reach,  save  as  he  can  raise  the  coramon 
intellect,  and  quicken  and  fertilize  the  minds  of  his  fellows, 
thus  sowing  aeed  which  may  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  in 
language  also.  If  he  attempt  anythiag  like  iniiov-ution,  the 
conBervatiHin  of  the  community  will  array  itself  against  him 
with  a  force  of  reBistance  against  which  he  will  be  power- 
less. The  commanding  intellect  has  much  the  better 
opportunity  to  act  effectively  iu  a  cultivated  and  lettered 
people,  inasmuch  as  his  inciting  and  lifting  infiuence  can  be 
immediately  eierted  upon  so  many  more  of  hia  fellowa,  and 
even  upon  more  than  one  generation. 

Especially  is  it  true  that  all  form-making  is  aeeompliahed 
by  a  gradual  and  unreflective  process.  It  ia  imposaihle  to 
suppose,  for  instance,  that,  in  converting  the  adjective  like 
into  the  adverbial  sufEi  It/,  there  was  anything  like  inten- 
tion or  premeditation,  any  looking  forward,  even,  to  the  final 
result  One  step  simply  prepared  the  way  for  and  led  to 
another.  We  can  trace  the  succesaive  stages  of  the  transfer, 
but  we  cannot  see  the  historical  conditions  and  linguistic 
habits  which  facilitated  it,  or  tell  why,  among  all  the 
Germanic  races,  the  English  alone  should  have  given  the 
Buffii  this  peculiar  application  ;  why  the  others  content 
themselves  without  any  distinctive  adverbial  suffix,  nor  feel 
that  their  modes  of  expressing  the  adverbial  relation  are  less 
clear  and  forcible  than  ours.  And  so  in  every  other  like  case. 
An  aptitude  in  handling  the  elements  of  speech,  a  capacity 
to  perceive  how  the  resources  of  espression  can  be  applied 
to  formative  uses,  a  tendency  toward  the  distinct  indication 
of  formal  relations  rather  than  their  implication  meiely — 
these,  in  their  natural  and  unconscious  workings,  constitute 
tbe  force  which  produces  grammatical  forma,  which  builds 
up,  piece  by  piece,  a  grammatical  system,  more  or  less  fulj 
and  complete.  Every  language  is  the  product  and  expres- 
sion of  tbe  capacities  and  tendencies  of  a  race  as  bearing 
Upon  the  specific  work  of  lang uage -making ;  it  illustratea 
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what  they  could  do  in  this  particular  walk  of  human  effort ; 
and  the  variety  of  product  bWowb  the  difference  of  humw) 
endowment  in  this  regard,  even  more  strikingly  than  the 
variety  of  the  art-producte  of  different  peoples  exhibits  their 
diverse  grade  and  kind  of  artistic  power  to  conceive  and 
execute. 

For,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  must  here  again 
be  insisted  on,  every  single  act  in  the  whole  process  of  mak- 
ing words  and  forming  language,  at  every  period  of  linguistic 
development,  has  been  a  human  act.  Whether  more  or  less 
deliberately  performed,  it  was  always  eascntially  of  the  earoe 
kind;  it  was  something  brought  about  by  the  tree  action  of 
men.  Its  reasons  lay  in  human  circumstances,  were  felt  in 
tuman  minds,  and  prompted  human  organs  to  effort.  No 
name  was  ever  given  save  as  a  man  or  men  apprehended 
some  conception  as  calling  for  espreaaioii,  and  expressed  it. 
Every  idea  had  its  distinct  existence  before  it  received  its 
distinctive  sign ;  the  thought  is  anterior  to  the  language 
by  which  it  is  represented.  To  maintain  the  opposite,  to 
hold  that  the  sign  exists  before  the  thing  signified,  or  that 
a  conception  cannot  be  entertained  without  the  support  of  a 
word,  would  be  the  sheerest  folly  ;  it  would  compel  us  to 
aBBflrt  that  galvanism  could  not  be  recogniKed  as  a  new  form 
of  natural  force,  hitherto  undescribed,  until  its  discoverers 
had  decided  what  to  style  it ;  that  Keptune  was  not  visible 
in  the  astronomer's  glass  till  it  had  been  determined  after 
which  of  the  Gi-ecian  divinities  it  should  bo  christened ;  that 
the  spinner's  mule  nnd  Jenny  were  not  built  till  the  inventor 
bnd  chosen  a  name  for  them;  that  the  aniline  colours  made 
upon  the  eye  no  impressions  distinguishable  from  those  of 
hues  long  familiar  untU  the  battle-fields  had  been  pitched 
upon  whose  names  they  should  bear;  that  the  community 
had  no  appreciation  of  the  frequent  tediousness  and  imper- 
tinence of  ofBcia!  forms  until  they  had  agreed  to  call  it  red 
tape;  thai  the  human  race  did  not  sec  that  the  colour  of 
growing  things  like  leaves  and  grass  was  different  from  those 
of  the  clear  sky,  of  blood,  of  earth,  of  auow,  until,  from  the 
name  for  growing,  they  had  worked  out  for  it  a  name  green, 
H  well  aa,  by    some    aimilar  process,  like    names  for   the 
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others.  Men  da  not  la^  up  in  etore  a  list  of  ideas,  to  bs 
provided  with  Bpoken  signs  when  gome  convenient  seaioa 
shall  come ;  nor  do  they  prepare  a  catalogue  of  words,  to 
which  ideas  sball  be  attached  when  found:  when  the  thing 
is  perceived,  the  idea  conceived,  tlioy  find  in  the  existing 
resources  of  speech  the  means  of  its  expression — a  name 
which  formerly  belonged  to  something  else  in  some  way 
akin  with  it ;  a  combination  of  words,  a  phrase,  which  per- 
haps remains  a  phraae,  perhaps  is  fused  into,  or  replaced  hy, 
a  single  word.  Thus,  for  eiample,  men  were  proposed  in 
ancient  Home  for  the  free  Buffniges  of  their  feliow-citiaens, 
and  were,  without  difficulty,  variously  described  as  such, 
before  any  distinctive  appellation  for  one  in  such  a  plight 
bad  been  established  ;  but  the  fortuitous  circumstance  that 
£oman  usage  required  those  who  were  openly  seeking  office 
t6  be  candiJutos,  '  dressed  in  white  (candiJwt),''  led  hy  degrees 
to  their  designation,  pregnantly,  as  eandidati;  and  now, 
through  nearly  the  whole  civilized  world,  he  who  aspires  to 
election  or  selection  to  any  place  or  station  is  styled  a 
eandidate. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  reason  why  anything  is  called  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  it  is  a  historical  reason  ;  it  amounts  to 
this  :  that,  at  some  time  in  the  past — either  when  the  thing 
Tas  first  apprehended,  or  at  some  later  period — it  was  con- 
venient for  men  to  apply  to  it  this  name,  Ajid  the  principal 
item  in  this  convenience  was,  that  certain  other  things  wers 
already  named  so  and  ao.  Until  we  arrive  at  the  very 
beginnings  of  speech  (the  character  and  origin  of  which  must 
be  reserved  for  discussion  at  a  later  period  of  these  lectures), 
t  every  name  comes,  by  combination,  derivation,  or  simple 
I  transfer  of  meaning,  from  some  other  name  or  names  :  men 
do  not  create  new  words  out  of  hand ;  they  construct  them 
of  old  material.  At  the  time  and  under  the  circumstances, 
then,  when  each  term  acquired  its  given  significance,  the 
possession  of  certain  other  resources  of  expression,  combined 
with  certain  usages  of  opcech  and  habits  of  thought,  and 
inUuenced  by  eiterna!  circumstances,  caused  men's  choice  tc 
fall  upnn  it  rather  tlian  upon  any  other  combination  oi 
■ounds.     Thus  every  word  has  its  etymology  or  derivation, 
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and  to  trace  out  ita  etymology  is  to  follow  up  and  eihibit  iti 
iransfere  of  meaning  and  t-hsugea  of  t'orin,  as  far  back  and  aa 
completely  as  the  nature  of  the  case  allowa.  To  recur  to 
our  last  exa^mple— -candidate  is  the  modern  abbreviated  form 
of  candidates,  participle  of  the  (implied)  Latin  derivative 
rerb  candidare,  '  to  whiten,'  from  caitdidus,  '  white  ; '  and  the 
historical  circimiBtAnce  which  suggested  its  selection  and 
application  to  ita  purpose  has  been  pointed  out.  Candidwi 
is  itself  a  derivative  adjectivo,  coming  from  the  verb  eandeo, 
which  means  '  to  shimmer,  to  shine ; '  it  designates  properly  a 
glittering  or  sheeny  white.  We  have  thia  also  in  our  lan- 
guage, little  altered  in  form,  a»  the  word  candid ;  but,  thougli 
it  may  be  found  here  and  there  in  old  authors  employed  in 
its  sensible,  physical  signiflcatiuu  of  'white,'  it  haa  in  our 
ordinary  use  been  transferred,  by  a  figure  of  which  every  one 
appreciates  the  nuturalnesa,  to  indicate  a  mental  quality, 
freedom  from  bias  or  prejudice,  from  disaimuliition,  from 
deceit — those  dark  shades  and  apota  on  a  character.  !Few 
of  us  ever  think  of  a  connection  of  idea  between  candid  and 
candidate;  and  the  less,  as  the  position  indicated  by. the 
latter  word  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  development  of 
the  virtue  expressed  by  the  former.  The  verb  eandeo  we  are 
able  to  trace  one  or  two  steps  farther  back,  through  coftieo  and 
tonus,  to  a.  root  can,  which  signifies  '  shining ;'  this,  to  our 
analysis,  ia  an  ultimate  fact,  beyond  which  we  cannot  at 
present  penetrate. 

But,  while  words  thus  have  their  historical  grounds,  while 
the  etymologist  can  explain  how  they  came  to  receive  the 
Yalue  which  we  attribute  to  them,  we  must  beware  of  ascrib- 
ing too  cogent  or  too  permanent  a  force  to  the  etymological 
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compulsion  in  it.  The  Eoman  seeker  for  office 
might  just  as  well  have  gotten  some  such  name  as  ^ro^onen^, 
'  proposer,'  or  peltmt,  '  seeker,'  as  the  one  by  which  he  actu- 
ally came  to  be  called ;  either  of  these,  it  may  be  claimed,  is 
more  truly  aignificant  tlian  candidate,  which  espreaaes  only  a 
fortuitous  circumatance  of  external  garb,  and  was  applicable 
to  any  one  wlio  should  choose  to  wear  a.  white  dress.  All 
ttiat  can  bo  a&id  in  reply  is  that  the  Bomans  were  in  fact 
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guided  by  the  fortuitous  rather  than  the  more  eiguifioant 
circumstaoce  to  their  si'lectioa  of  a  name.  So,  also,  the  Latin 
irord  albu»  or  the  Germanic  word  uthite  might  have  been  not 
leas  readily  than  eand'idut  applied  to  dcsigaate  the  pos- 
Bession  of  candour  ;  onJy  the  lauguage-makers,  for  reasons 
which  they  themselves  could  not  have  explained,  willed  it 
otherwise.  Among  the  various  metaphors  by  whii'h  eucli  a 
quality  was  aignifiable  and  from  time  to  time  signified,  this 
chanced  to  be  the  one  which  established  itself  in  frequent 
use,  and  of  which  the  metaphorical  origin  was  by  degrees  for- 
gotten. From  among  many  possibie  expedients,  it  was  the 
one  pitched  upou  for  filling  this  special  need,  for  increasing 
in  this  direction  the  resources  of  expression.  And  then, 
when  the  expedient  ia  ouce  found,  when  the  name  is  accepted 
by  the  community  and  installed  in  its  office,  the  etymological 
reason  becomes  no  longer  operative ;  the  sole  and  sufficient 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  term  is  the  common  assent  and 
custom.  Individuals  do  not  go  on  indefinitely  to  repeat  the 
act  of  transfer  which  first  allotted  a  word  to  its  use  j  they 
wtablish  a  direct  mental  association  between  the  idea  and  , 
the  sign,  and  depend  upon  that.  As  was  pointed  out  in  the 
first  lecture  (p.  14),  the  child  does  not  concern  himself  with 
questions  of  etymology  when  learning  to  talk ;  the  words 
which  he  acquires  he  receives  and  employs  implicitly,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  those  about  him  employ  them.  As  he  grows 
older,  he  will,  in  varying  degree,  according  to  his  turn  of 
mind,  his  genera!  culture,  and  his  particular  education,  turn 
his  attention  to  etymological  inquiries,  and  please  himself 
with  tracing  out  why  the  words  which  he  has  learned  or 
learns  were  elected  to  the  office  in  which  they  serve  him. 
But  it  is  always  a  matter  of  reflection,  of  learned  curiosity  ; 
it  concerns,  not  the  general  users  of  speech,  hut  him  who 
would  study  its  history.  To  the  greatest  etymologist  who 
lives,  not  less  than  to  the  most  ignorant  and  unreflective 
speaker,  the  reason  why  he  calls  a  certain  idea  by  a  certain 
name  is  simply  that  the  community  in  which  he  lives  so  call 
it,  and  will  understand  him  when  he  does  the  same.  It  ii 
quite  worth  while  to  know  how  candidate  and  candid  came  to 
mean  as  they  do;  but  lur  knowledge  or  our  ignorance  of  tbeai 
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etymalcgy  does  not  dotermiue  our  use  and  anderataudiug  of 
tlie  terma.  It  is,  no  doubt,  ao  iiitGroHting  and  valuable  bit 
of  information  for  the  physicist  that  ^nf  can  ism  was  oamcd 
after  its  first  discoverer  ;  the  fact  is  one  of  whicK  no  student, 
no  well-informed  man  even,  should  be  ignorant ;  but  one  may 
use  the  word  galvanitm  as  well  for  all  practical  purposes 
without  ever  having  heard  of  Galvani ;  and  thousands  do  it 
every  day.  How  few  of  those  who  tali  about  eleefrietty  are 
ftware  that  it  signifies  by  derivation  '  the  quality  of  being  like 
amher  (Greek,  eleklron),'  and  has  no  better  ground  than  the 
accidental  circumstance  that  the  first  recognized  manifest- 
ation of  this  potent  force  was  the  power  of  attracting  light 
objects  eshibited  by  a  piece  of  amber  when  rubbed  ?  And  as 
to  the  etymological  reason  of  elektron  itself,  as  Greek  de- 
signation of  '  amber,'  it  is  irrecoverably  lost.  It  is,  however, 
far  from  being  at  our  option  to  declare  the  etymology  of 
tJectrieitff  fl  paltry  and  insufficient  one,  and  to  resolve  that 
we  will  have  a  name  which  shall  denote  some  more  essential 
quality  of  the  force,  and  of  which  we  can  trace  the  history 
back  to  the  very  beginning ;  he  would  be  laughed  at  for  a 
fool  wlio  should  attempt  such  a  revolution  ;  a  designation  in 
the  use  of  which  the  community  are  agreed  is  good  enough 
for  any  one  :  it  requires  no  other  sanction.  If  the  case  were 
otherwise,  if  the  right  to  use  a  word  depended  in  any  man- 
ner on  its  etymology,  then  every  human  being  would  have  to 
be  an  etymologist,  prepared  to  render  a  reason,  when  called 
upon,  for  everything  he  utters.  But,  in  fact,  only  the  most 
skilled  and  practised  student  of  hia  native  tongue  can  eiplaiu 
the  history  of  any  considerable  part  of  its  vocabulary  ;  and 
oven  his  researches  are  apt  to  carry  him  back  through  no 
more  than  the  latest  stages  of  its  growth  :  the  ultimate  facis 
are  out  of  his  reach. 

We  study,  then,  the  history  of  words,  not  in  order  to  assure 
ourBelvea  of  our  right  to  employ  them  as  we  do,  but  to  satisfy 
a  natural  curiosity  respecting  the  familiar  and  indispensable 
means  of  our  daily  intercourse,  and  to  learn  something  of 
the  circumstauees  and  character  of  those  who  established 
them  in  use.  It  is  because  every  act  of  word-making  is  a 
hiatorcal  act,  the  work  of  human  minds  under  the  guidance 
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<«f  hunUD  circuni stances,  th&t  the  inventigation  of  laagunge 
IB  an  inqiiiry  into  the  iDterual  and  eiturnal  hiatory  of  men. 
The  results  of  such  iuTestigatioii  are  of  the  most  varied 
character.  Sometimes  we  fiiiil  at  the  basis  of  a  word  a  mere 
hluDiler  of  philoso[)hy,  aa  when  we  talk  about  lunaticx,  as  if 
we  still  believed  the  aberration  of  their  wita  to  depeudupon 
the  devious  motioua  of  the  moon  (lutta)  ;  or  a  blunder  of 
natural  hiHtory,  as  when  we  coll  our  owa  native  Aroerican 
feathered  biped  a  turkey,  iu  servile  imitation  of  that  ill- 
informed  generation  of  Englishmen,  which,  not  kuowLig 
whence  ho  came,  but  surmiaiug  that  it  might  probably  enough 
be  Turkey,  dubbed  him  "  the  Turkey  fowl ;  "  or  it  blunder  of 
geography,  as  when  we  style  our  aborigines  Indiana,  because 
the  early  discoverera  of  this  continent  set  their  faces  west- 
ward from  Europe  to  fiud  ludia,  and  thought  at  first  that 
they  had  found  it.  Copper,  the  magnet,  parchment  commem- 
orate for  us  the  countries  Cyprus,  Magnesia,  and  Pergamos, 
whence  those  substances  were  first  brought  to  the  founders 
of  our  civilization.  Manumit,  like  candidate,  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  a  peculiar  Roman  custom — of  dismiaaiug,  namely, 
with  a  slap  of  the  hand  a  slave  made  &ee.  Money  and  mint 
(two  different  forma  of  the  same  original,  moneta,  the  one 
coming  from  the  French  monnaie,  the  other  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mynei)  tell  of  Eoman  superstition  and  Roman  con- 
venience :  within  the  imperial  city  was  raised  a  temple  to 
Juno  Moneta,,  '  Juno  the  Moniiker,'  in  recognition  of  the 
Bupernatural  monitiona  the  goddess  had  given  them  in  certain 
crises  of  their  history  ;  and  in  this  temple,  as  it  chanced, 
was  set  up  the  first  stamp  and  die  for  coining  money.  We 
Bay  calculate,  because  the  early  Romans  reckoned  by  the  aid 
of  little  pebbles  (calculi).  We  call  a  truckling  and  unscru- 
pulous parasite  a  sycophant,  because  it  once  pleased  the  men 
of  Athens  to  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  exportation  of  figs 
&om  Attica ;  which,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  such  laws, 
was  little  more  than  a  dead  letter ;  while  yet  there  were 
found  in  the  community  certain  mean  fellows  who  sought  to 
gain  their  selfish  ends  by  blabbing,  or  threatciiiog  to  blab,  of 
those  who  violated  it  (euko-pkantitt,  '  fig-blabber  '}.  We  put 
on  a  "  pair  af  ruibers,"  because,  when  that  most  m  iltifarioinly 
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raluable  suLatan^e,  caoutchouc,  was  first  bnmght  to  ub,  wh 
could  find  for  it  do  better  use  than  tLe  ruhbing  out  of 
pencil- mark 8,  A  whole  chapter  of  literary  history  ii 
included  in  the  derivation  of  romantie  from  Seme :  it  tella  o( 
the  rise  of  rude  popular  dialects,  alongside  the  learned  and 
polished  Latin,  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  Homan 
empire  ;  and  of  the  rise  of  modern  European  fiction,  writtea 
BO  distinctively  in  these  dialects  that  it  gut  its  name  from 
them;  and,  finally,  of  the  tone  and  style  of  fictitious  writing, 
and  the  characters  it  deals  with.  In  like  miinner,  a  chapter  of 
religions  history  is  summed  up  in  the  word  pagan  (literally, 
'  villager ')  :  it  tells  of  the  obstinate  conservation  of  heathen- 
ism in  the  \Tllnge3  and  hamlets  under  Eoman  dominion, 
when  the  cities  had  already  learned  and  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. And,  once  more,  slave  suggests  a  chapter  in  ethno- 
logic^ history :  it  tells  of  the  contempt  in  which  the  Slaves 
or  Slavonians  of  eastern  and  central  Europe  were  held  by  the 
more  powerful  and  cultivated  Germans,  and  of  the  servitude 
to  which  so  many  of  them  were  reduced.  Several  among  the 
words  we  have  thus  instanced — as  lunatic,  candidate,  ro- 
nantiB,  money — farther  include,  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
history,  the  career  of  one  great  conquering  and  civilizing 
power,  the  Eoman,  whose  language,  along  with  ite  knowledge 
and  institutious,  has  been  spread  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  etymology  of  moon,  as  signifying  'measurer,'  has  given 
ns  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  modes  of  thought  of  that 
primitive  people  who  first  applied  this  name  to  the  earth's 
satellite,  and  to  whom  her  office  as  a  divider  of  times  was  so 
prominent  among  her  attributes.  And  this  is  but  one 
among  innumeruble  instances  ia  which  our  conceptions  of 
oldeu  times  and  peoples  are  aided,  are  made  definite  and 
vivid,  by  like  means.  To  study  the  moral  and  intellectual 
vocabulary  of  any  tongue  is  of  high  interest,  and  full  of 
instruction  as  to  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  association 
^hich  have  led  to  its  development  out  of  the  earlier  signs 
for  physical  and  sensible  things  :  we  are  constantly  brought 
to  the  reeognitioc  both  of  the  unity  of  human  nature,  as 
■hown  by  the  general  resemblances  which  such  study  hringtr 
to  light,  nnd  of  the  diversity  of  hiiman  character  and  circiua- 
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Btance,  as  exhibited  in  the  etvniotogical  rariity  of  corre- 
■fomJing  appeUntioDB.  lu  this  capacity  of  lao^age  to  Tield 
to  iti  historical  inTestigator  information  concerning  both  the 
internal  life  and  eitemnl  history  and  circumstances  of  those 
who  have  made  it  what  it  is,  lies,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
ontaet  of  our  inqnirieit,  no  Hin&Il  portion  of  the  interest 
attaching  to  linguistic  atudj. 

Bui  etymological  reminiacencee,  while  thus  of  the  highest 
jalue  to  bitn  who  reflects  upon  language  and  examines  its 
history,  are,  as  regards  the  practical  purposes  of  speech,  of 
rery  subordinate  consequence  ;  nay,  they  would,  if  more  pro- 
minent before  our  attention,  be  au  octunl  embarrassment  to 
UB.  Language  would  be  half  spoiled  for  our  use  by  the 
necessity  of  bearing  in  mind  wh^  and  how  its  constituents 
have  the  value  we  give  them  The  internal  development  of 
a  vocabulary,  too,  would  be  greatly  checked  and  hampered  by 

1  a  too  intrusive  etymological  consciousness.  All  significant 
transfer,  growth  of  new  meanings,  forw-making,  is  directly 

J  dependent  upon  our  readiness  to  forget  the  derivation  of  oar 
terms,  to  cut  loose  from  historical  connections,  and  to  make 
the  tie  of  conventional  usage  the  sole  one  between  the  thing 

I  signified  and  its  spoken  sign.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the 
resources  of  expression  possessed  by  our  language  would  be 
struck  off  at  a  blow,  if  a  perceived  bond  of  meaning  between 
etymon  and  derivative  were  a  requisite  to  the  latter's  exist- 
ence and  use.  Those,  then,  are  greatly  in  error  who  would 
designate  by  the  name  "  linguistic  sense "  (xprachsinn)  a 
disposition  to  retain  in  memory  the  original  Hatu»  and  value 
of  formative  elements,  and  the  primary  significance  of  trans- 
ferred terms ;  who  would  lay  stress  upon  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  disposition,  and  regard  its  wane  as  an  enfeeble, 
ment,  a  step  downward  toward  the  structural  decay  of  Ian- 
I  gunge.     On  the  contrary,  the  opposite  tendency  ia  the  true 

^  .principle  of  lively  and  fertUe  growth,  both  of  the  form  and 

'  I  content  of  speech,  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  it  prevaila 
I  most  in  the  languages  of  highest  character  and  destiny.  A 
certain  degree  of  vividness,  of  graphic  and  picturesque 
quality,  it  is  true,  is  conferred  upon  a  term  which  has  been 
applied  by  a  metaphor  to  a  mental  or  philosophic  use,  by  tht 
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continued  appi^lienaion  of  the  metaphor ;  but  vividuees  in  ■ 
quality  wliich  ib  dearly  bought  at  the  exponeo  of  any  degree 
of  obje  ;tivo  dearaeas,  of  dry  aud  sober  pret:isioa  ;  and  it  can 
always  be  attained,  when  really  wanted,  by  new  figurea,  after 
old  figure§  have  become  proaaic  appellatjona.  Aa  we  riae, 
too,  in  the  scale  of  Unguiatic  one,  from  that  whiL-h  is  atraight- 
_,,^orward  aud  unreflective  to  that  which  is  elaborate,  pregnant, 
artistic,  etymological  con  aide  rations  io  many  cases  rise  in 
value,  and  constitute  an  important  element  in  that  suggest- 
iveness  which  inveats  every  word,  giving  it  its  delicacy  of 
application,  making  it  full  of  aignilicance  and  dignity  where 
another  term,  coarsely  synonymous  with  it,  would  be  tame 
and  ineffective.  A  pregnant  implication  of  etymologic 
meaning  often  adds  strikingly  to  the  force  and  impresaiTe- - 
neaa  of  an  eipression.  Tet  this  is  hut  one  element  among 
many,  and  its  degree  of  consequence  ia,  1  am  convinced,  apt 
to  be  over-estimated.  To  recur  once  more  to  some  of  our 
former  illustrations — while  aa  alliiaion  to  the  whitenegs  of 
■Dul  signified  in  candid  may  touch  and  interest  one  whose 
elasaieal  education  enablea  him  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
it,  nothing  but  a  joke  or  a  conceit  could  well  be  extracted 

from   the   etymology   of  candidate;   while  apprehend  affords 

possible  grouud  for  a  use  in  which  both  the  physical  and 
intellectual  meaninga  ahail  be  clearly  felt,  the  one  enforcing 
the  other,  understand  would  lend  itself  to  uo  such  treatment. 
And  most  of  our  words  are  in  the  condition  of  candid,  oa»- 
didate,  and  understand ,-  either,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  last, 
the  etymology  ia  trivial  or  obscure,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first,  it  ia  within  reach  only  of  the  learned,  aud  cannot  aid 
the  general  speaker  and  hearer.  On  the  whole,  a  word, 
both  in  its  direct  significance  and  in  its  suggestiveneaa,  is 
just  what  our  usage  makes  it.  Hardly  any  two  vocables 
that  we  employ  are  more  instinct  with  deep  meaning,  more 
"'^^ntranalatabie  into  other  tongues,  than  home  and  comfort; 
yet  neither  of  them  borrows  aught  from  etymology  j  the  one 
signilics  by  derivation  nothing  more  intimate  than  the  place 
where  one  lives,  the  other,  than  the  conferral  of  strength 
ifion-fortare)  ;  nor  has  either  an  etymon  in  English,  dis. 
torerable  without  curious  re3earcu.     It  is  true  that  fatkerhf 
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hroiherly,  womanly  have,  to  our  apprehension,  a  greater 
depth  and  intimacy  of  BigniEcaaee  thau  paternal,  fraternal, 
feminine,  and  bo  in  many  other  like  casea  ;  yet  the  part  of 
this  which  ia  due  to  the  perceiyed  connection  of  the  former 
■with,  father,  brother,  icomaa  is  probably  less  thaa  ia  usually 
imagined ;  the  difference  of  the  two  classes  consists  mucli 
more  in  their  character  as  Anglo-Sasou  and  as  Latin  respect- 
ively, and  in  the  more  formal  and  learned  use  of  the  latter 
elaaa,  aa  ia  usual  with  the  Latiu  part  of  our  language,  when 
compared  with  the  other.  How  iudependent  of  all  etymolo- 
gical aid  is  our  conventional  sense  of  the  meaning  of  the 

^  -words  we  familiarly  uae  may  be  shown  by  a  great  variety  of 
facts  in  our  language.     It  is  convenient  to  have  the  varioua 

■  conjugational  and  declensional  parts  of  our  verbs  and  nouna 
agree  in  form  as  iu  aenae ;  where  we  say  /  love,  to  say  also 
ha  loves,  we  love,  they  loved,  having  loved ;  where  we  say  man, 
to  say  also  man't,  men,  men^t ;  yet  we  say  I  am,  he  u,  we  are, 
they  Kere,  having  beeti,  and  J,  my,  tee,  our,  she  and  her,  go  and 
went,  think  and  thought,  and  so  on,  without  any  sense  what- 
ever of  hesitation  or  difficulty.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
gives  UB  no  manner  of  trouble  to  aeparate  words  which 
ought,  according  to  the  usual  analogies  of  the  language,  to 
stand  in  a  near  relation  of  meaning  together ;  however  close 
may  be  their  correspondence  of  form,  it  doea  not  disturb  the 
independent  act  of  association  by  which  we  bind  together 
each  aeparate  aiga  and  its  own  conventional  idea :  take  as 
instances  home  and  homely,  gcarce  and  scarcely,  direct  and 
directly,  lual  and  lusty,  naught  and  naughty,  clerk  and  elergg, 
ti  forge  and  forgery,  candid  and  candidate,  hospital  and  hospi- 
tality, idiom  and  idiocy,  light,  alight,  and  delight,  guard  and 
regard,  approach  and  reproach,  hold,  behold,  and  beholden — ■ 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  gather  au  indefinite  list  of  such 
words.  They  furnish,  indeed,  only  another  illustration  of 
that  power  of  the  miad  over  ita  instruments  which  appears 
in  the  facility  and  directness  wherewith,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  we  aelect  from  amoug  the  various  and  oft«n 
very  diverse  meaiiinga  of  a  single  word — such  as  kind,  like, 
become,  court,  head — that  one  which  the  circumstances 
the  cotmection  require.     They  help  us  to  apprehend 
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true  relation  of  our  speecli  to  our  thoughts,  as  being  their 
assistant  and  means  of  communication,  not  their  director  or 
indispensable  accompaniment. 

Our  review  of  the  processes  constituting  the  life  of  lan- 
guage is  now  completed :  in  the  next  lecture,  we  shall  go  on 
to  consider  the  circumstar.ces  which  hasten  or  retard  their 
action,  and  their  effect  in  bringing  about  the  separation  of 
languages  into 


ThjIdb  nte  and  kind  of  Ilnguirtio  erowUi,  and  causes  affootliiK  It 

Modes  of  groiTth  of  tho  English  language.  InflueuceB  couBtrvative  ol 
liuguislic  identity.  Cause)  producing  dialects ;  cnuses  mnintBining, 
prodncing,  or  eileoding  homogeneily  of  speech.  HI  "titrations ;  history 
of  the  German  languago ;  of  the  Latin  ;  of  the  EnKliah,  The  English 
InngoBge  in  America. 


"We  have,  in  the  last  two  lectures,  occupied  oureelrea  with 
tracing  out  and  illuetrating  by  typical  examplea  the  chief 
processes  of  that  incessant  chaoge,  that  iLDguistic  growth, 
"which  marliB  a  language  as  living,  aa  undergoing,  in  the 
minds  and  tnoutha  of  a  community,  constant  adaptation  to 
their  needs,  constant  adjustment  to  their  preferences  and 
caprices.  Tliese  processes,  na  we  saw,  have  to  do  both  with 
the  external  form  of  speech,  its  spolien  and  audible  body, 
ftnd  with  its  interna!  content,  its  intended  and  apprehensible 
meaning.  Aa  regards  the  former,  they  appeared  to  be  of 
two  general  kinds  or  classes;  on  the  one  hand,  they  partake 
of  the  nature  of  corruption  and  decay,  consisting  in  the  ab- 
breviation and  mutilation  of  esisting  words,  the  wearing  off 
of  formative  elements  and  consequent  loss  of  forms,  the 
abandonment  of  old  distinctions  along  with  the  means  of 
their  eipression,  the  dying  out  of  words  and  phrases  from 
memory  and  use  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  of  the  nature 
of  growth,  providing  for  the  repair  of  this  waste,  aud  the 
supply  of  new  additions  to  the  resources  of  expression,  by 
the  putting  together  of  old  material  into  fresh  combinations, 
tbe  elaboration  of  formative  elomentB  nut  of  words  poseeat- 
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ing  ini.'pendent  si^nifieance,  and  the  appllfation  of  (lei'iilpntiil 
diSeroncea  to  the  pmctieal  uses  of  sigriifii.-nnt  distinction. 
And  this  etternal  decay  and  growth  is  accoinpnnied  by,  aud 
acceHBory  to,  a  rich  aud  ever-progreaaing  development  o( 
ideal  content,  which  deala  at  its  will  with  uU  the  material  of 
■peech,  which  contracts,  eipands,  and  tranafora  the  mean- 
ings of  words,  which  converts  the  phyaicBl  and  concrete  ijit« 
the  intellectual  and  abstract,  whi<'h  produces  variety  out  of 
sameness,  and  ia  never  at  a  loaa  for  means  whereby  to  pro. 
vide  with  its  suitable  sign  any  fresh  acquisition  to  the  sum 
of  things  kuown,  any  new  conception  or  deduction.  In 
continuing  at  present  our  discussion  of  the  life  of  language, 
we  have  first  to  note  the  varying  rate  at  which  the  processes 
of  growth  go  on,  and  to  bring  to  light  some  of  the  circum- 
stances which  affect  their  progresa. 

The  fact  of  variation  in  the  rate  of  linguistic  growth,  it 
may  be  remarked  by  way  of  introduction,  is  a  very  obvious 
one.  Our  own  English  has  changed  much  less  during  the 
past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  than  during  the  like  period 
neart  preceding;  and  vastly  leas  in  the  last  five  centuries 
than  during  the  five  which  went  before  them.  The  German 
of  the  present  day  is  not  more  altered  from  the  ancient  type 
of  Grermanic  speech  than  was  the  English  of  six  or  seven 
centuries  ago ;  nor  the  Icelandic  now  current  than  the 
Anglo-Saion  of  King  Alfred  and  his  predecessors.  The 
modern  Romanic  dialects — the  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and 
the  rest — have  deviated  far  more  widely  from  the  Latin  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil  than  haa  the  dialect  of  the  Greeks  from 
that  of  Cicero's  Hellenic  contemporaries  ;  and  they  differ  ' 
from  one  another  not  a  little  in  the  degree,  as  well  as  in  the 
mode,  of  their  respective  deviation.  To  go  somewhat 
further  from  home,  the  Arabic  of  the  Bedouin  in  this  cen- 
tury is  incomparably  more  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the 
tribes  through  whose  borders  the  children  of  Israel  were  led 
by  Moses  than  ia  any  one  of  our  contemporary  European 
tongues  with  its  ancestorof  the  same  remote  period.  And  thera 
tre  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  dialects  which  are 
eren  now  so  rapidly  changing  that  those  who  speak  them 
would  be  unable  to   converse  with   either  th«ir  aucestora 
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or  tbeir  diiscendantB  across  an  interval  of  four  or  five  gonen^ 
tions. 

Xow  the  purtimilar  modes  and  departments  of  linguiatio 
change  are  so  diverse  that  no  one  cause,  or  kind  of  causes, 
can  affect  them  all,  or  affect  them  all  alike,  eitLer  to  quicken 
or  to  retard  them.  But  tjie  plainest  and  most  apprehensible 
in9uence  ia  that  which  is  exerted  hy  change  of  external  cir- 
cumatancea,  BurroundingH,  mode  of  life,  mental  and  physical 
activity,  customs  and  habits  ;  and  to  this,  accordingly,  we  will 
first  direct  our  attentioa.  How  powerfully  auch  cauaea  may 
act  upon  language  will  be  best  shown,  perhaps,  by  imagining 
an  extretne  case.  Suppose  an  illiterate  English  family  to  be 
cast  away  upon  a  coral  ialet  in  the  Pacific,  and  to  be  left 
there  isolated  through  a  succession  of  generations.  How 
much  of  our  language  would  at  once  begin  to  become  uselesa 
to  them !  All  that  is  connected  with  variety  of  scenery,  as 
hill  aud  dale,  as  rock  and  river  ;  with  diversity  of  season,  of 
temperature,  of  skyey  influencea  ;  with  wealth  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life ;  with  multifariousness  of  experience,  of  occu- 
pation, of  material,  of  production— and  much  more,  which  it 
la  needlesa  to  apecify.  For  a  certain  period,  some  part  of 
this  might  be  kept  alive  by  memory  and  tradition,  but  not 
for  ever ;  it  would  lose  its  distinctness  before  the  mind,  be- 
come shadowy,  and  by  degrees  die  out  ;  and  its  loaa  would 
be  facilitated  by  that  stupefying  effect  which  the  climate  and 
mode  of  life,  with  their  restricted  limita  and  dull  uniformity, 
would  unavoidably  have  upon  the  mind ;  vigour  of  thought 
and  livelineas  af  sentiment  would  be  Ulcely  to  decline  ;  and, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  sufficient  period  to  aUow  these  causes 
their  full  effect,  the  wealth  of  English  speech  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  poverty  comparable  with  that  of  aome  among  the 
present  Polynesian  dialects.  But  suppose,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  Polynesian  family  set  down  in  the  midat  of  a  country 
like  Iceland,  amid  magnificent  and  terrible  scenery,  amid 
varieties  of  nature  innumerable,  where  hard  labour  and 
prudent  forethought,  tasking  all  the  moral  and  physical 
energies  of  man,  are  needed  to  preserve  life  and  make  it  en- 
durable— suppose  them  to  be  able  to  bear  and  adapt  them- 
aelvea  to   this  tremendous  change,  and  bow  rapidly  wouLJ 
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their  language  grow  in  names  and  espressious  for  obj'"'tB, 
proceaaes,  experiences,  emotions,  relations  ! 

TbtB  18  but  a  magnified  eiaraple  of  what  ia  alwaya  and 
everywhere  going  on  in  language :  it  expands  and  contracti 
in  close  adaptation  to  the  circumstauccs  and  needs  of  thnse 
who  use  it;  it  ia  enriched  and  impoverished  along  with  Ihe 
enrichment  or  impOTeriabinent  of  their  minds.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that  the  lowest  and  least  educated  clauses 
of  English  speakers  use  not  a  tenth  of  the  words  wliicb 
jonstitute  to  our  apprehension  the  English  tongue  ;  the  re- 
S^uctiou,  then,  of  the  English  people  iu  its  entirety  to  the 
■ttondition  of  the  classes  referred  to  would  imply  the  utter  es- 
tinction  of  more  than  nine-tenths  of  its  resources  of  expres- 
:  and  all  decleusion  of  civilization,  decay  of  natural 
vigour,  intermission  of  instruction,  tends,  in  its  way  and 
5,  toward  such  a  reault ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  a 
race  that  is  growing  in  knowledge  and  rising  in  character 
makett  its  tongue  richer  and  nobler  at  every  step  of  its  up- 
ward career.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  farther  upon  a 
truth  so  obvious :  no  one  will  thinly  of  denyiug  that  the  con- 
tent of  any  language,  in  words  and  phrases  and  their  mean- 
ings, raust  correspond  with  and  be  measured  by  the  mental 
wealth  of  the  community  to  whom  it  belongs,  and  must 
L<eliange  as  tliis  changes.  It  is  hut  the  simplest  corollary 
B  truth  which  we  have  already  established,  that  men 
Fmake  their  o«n  language,  and  keep  it  in  existence  by  their 
tradition,  and  that  they  make  and  transmit  it  for  their  own 
practical  uses,  and  for  no  other  end  whatsoever. 

A  vastly  more  subtle  and  difficult  question  is,  in  what 
-shall  cousiat  the  linguistic  growth  which  change  of  circuiiv- 
)  demands,  or  to  which  varying  character  and  choice 
:  how  far  shall  it  lie  in  the  accession  or  withdrawal 
f  words  and  meanings  of  words,  and  how  far  in  develop- 
r  decay  of  linguistic  structure  P  It  was  pointed  out 
1  our  first  lecture  that  change  of  vocabulary,  while  it  ia  the 
Inost  legitimate  and  inevitable  of  any  that  a  language  under- 
[QeB,  ia  also  the  least  penetrating,  touching  most  lightly 
the  essential  character  of  spcccb  as  the  instrument  iii 
"wught.     And  we  saw  later  (p.  83)  how  such  words  as 


rapk  tad  Iflegrapi  are  broaght  id  and  natiira]ii«d, 
vith  mil  the  iaQecticoal  appguatua  which  the  language 
pOBsesaes,  without  any  further  consequences.  Such  are 
mere  additiona  to  speech,  wH^-b  may  affect  the  luru  and 
aggregate  ralue  of  ita  Ksoi-reet  of  eipreasion,  oflec  to  a 
cuairiderahle  extent,  without  modifying  it«  organism,  or  alter- 
ing its  grammatica]  form,  ite  apprehennion  of  reUtions  and 
command  of  the  means  of  lignifj-ing  them.  And  yet,  the 
Mme  circumstancea  which  lead  to  the  great  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  vocabulary — especially  where  it  takes  place  out 
of  natife  resources,  and  in  a  less  conscious  and  artificial  way 
— may  have  an  indirect  effect  upon  grammatical  develop- 
ment alio;  where  so  much  change  is  going  on,  so  much 
that  ia  new  coming  into  use,  the  influence  will  naturally  be 
I  felt  in  some  meaifure  in  every  part  of  the  language.      Hiata 

I  of  such  a  possibility  are  discoverable  even  in  the  modem 

I  history  of  our  own  speech;  yrapk,  for  example,  has  been 

I  brought  in  as  the  final  member  of  bo  many  new  compounda 

'  that  it  almoHt  presents  itself  to  the  consciousness  of  English 
speakers  as  a  formative  element,  having  a  given  office,  and 
so  constitutini;  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  English  derivation; 
while  MM,  though  of  ultimate  Greek  origin,  and  coming  to 
I  us  through  the  Frcni'h,  has  become  a  thoroughly  English 

■  luffii,  admitting  of  the  most  familiar  andeiteuded  applica- 

l_  tion  in  forming  new    words.     So  distinct,  indeed,  ia  our 

j  apprehension  of  the  specific  value  of  the  ending  ism  that  we 

I  are  able  to  cut  it  off  and  make  an  independent  word  of  it, 

I'  talking  of  a  person's  wjm,  or  of  hia  favourite  ww — ae  we  also 

I  Bpcak,   less  familiarly,  of  ano,  'personal  reminiscence  and 

I,  anecdote,'    or,    in    a    half-humorona   way,    of  the    ologies, 

I  '  branches  of  learned  study.' 

I  We  cannot,  perhaps,  better  illustrate  this  subject  of  the 

modes  of  linguistic  change  aa  determined  in  their  respective 
.1  degree  of  operation  by  the  influence  of  circumstances,  than 

I  by  briefly  eiaminiiig  the  way  in  which  our  own  speech  is 

|l  now  adapting  itself  to  the  growing  needs  of  its  speakers. 

I  The  rail  upon  it  for  increase  of  expresaiveness  during  the 

past  century  and  at  the  present  time  has  been  and  is  hardlj 
ten    than   wojld  have  been  that  upon  the  dialect  of  oui 
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,    imagined  Polyutifiiana  in  their  new  Icelandic  jo:m'.     Dou'ot- 
lesB  there  was  never  before  in  the  hiatory  of  the  world  a 
time  when  men  were  accumulating  with  Buch  rapidity  know- 
ledge of  the  paat  hiatory  aad  present  constitution  of  the 
whole  universe  of  created  things — knowledge  which  is  not, 
it  is  true,  necessarily  wisdom  or  virtue,  but  which  can  and 
ought  to  turu  to  both,     A  part,  now,  of  thia  new  knowledge 
— and  a  part  of  the  highest  impoi-tance  to  the  general  com- 
munity— ia  such  as  calls  for  no  change  whatever  in  language, 
because  it  consists  only  iD  the  better  understanding  of  things 
long  aince  observed  and  named.      However  much  astronomy 
and  pjiysics  may  teach  ua  respecting  the  »»n  and  the  planets, 
i  continue  to  call  thpin  as  of  old;    the  worda  heai,  cold, 
I  Ugit,  greea,  blue,  red  atand  their  ground  iu  general  use,  not- 
I  withstanding  the  new  vibratory  theoriea,  and  the  wonderful 
diacoveries  lately  made  in  the  spectrum  of  colours  ;  pudding- 
stone  ia  pudding-itane,  and  trap  is  trap,  now  as  before  the 
geologist  had  explained  the  origin  of  either ;  subatancea  atill 
fail  to  the  earth  and  rige  &nAJloat  iu  the  air,  even  after  the- 
discovery  of  gravitation ;    rubbed  amber  and  the  loadstone 
attract,  aa  they  did  ere  men  had  heard  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  as  cosmical  forces.     There  is,  and  evidently  in 
the  nature  of  the  L-aae  can  be,  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
I  a  language  may  thus  become  impregnated  with  clearer  know- 
l  ledge  and  deeper  meaning  ;    aud  it  haa  been  already  pointed 
I  out  (p.  21)    that  the  speech  of  different  individuals  at  the 
B  period  may  vary  to  almoat  any  degree  in  the  implica- 
Ltion  of  these  qualities,  not  less  than  the  speech  of  the  general 
l.oommunity  at  differer.t  perioda.     But  in  great  part,  alao,  th( 
'  modern  additions  to  knowledge  have  been  of  such  a  sort  as 
to  demand  the  provision  of  a  store  of  new  siguB :   they  have 
included  an  immense  number  of  new    particulara,    things 
before  unobserved  or  confounded  with  others  under  the  same 
namea,  hut  which,  being  made  the  eubject  of  distinct  concep- 
tions, have  come  to  require  apecifiu  appellations,  that  men 
might  communicate    with    one    another    reapeeting    them. 
~  '  "  I  measure  been  filled  without 

I  external  change  of  the  language,  by  the  internal  development 
\  of  its  rosourcea,  aa  illustrated  in  the  preceding  lectuw,  b)r  tha 
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■[jplicaliim  (if  ii  not  inconaidcnible  number  of  old  words  to 
nuvr  UKK.  WlioriL'viT  iiny  branch  of  knowledge,  any  art  or 
•cipiice,  either  originatcei  or  ia  extended  and  perfected,  tha 
nutiirnl  impuiHu  it  nlwaya  to  subBerve  its  new  uBee  with  our 
old  phniMi'oliigy.  The  nen  class  i  Bent  ions,  BubHtances,  pro- 
iTi^tHH'n,  priidut't*  lira  not  ao  unlike  those  already  familiar  to 
UB  that  tliey  may  not  bo  largely  called  by  the  aame  names, 
without  fear  of  obscurity  cr  error.  Every  technical  vocabu- 
lary ii  thiiB  made  up  to  no  small  extent  of  the  terms  of 
common  lifi*,  more  preiiisely  or  more  pregnantly  need.  The 
hotoiiiat  talk*  of  Iravea  and  Jtotcm  ;  but  in  either  term  he 
iiicludes  8omo  thin)^  that  the  common  Diau  would  exclude, 
Knd  tho  contrary.  Currfnl,  conductor,  induction,  in  the 
mouth  of  thn  electrician,  mcau  things  of  which  he  who 
knows  nothing  of  physics  haa  no  conception.  Jfany  a  man 
who  i«  Bwnrfl  that  echert  means  '  stick  together  '  would  be  at 
a  loss  to  distinguish  eohfsion  from  adketioH.  Atom,  bate,  aeid, 
imlt,  ^fimty,  traetio*,  are  but  instances  of  the  words  innu- 
nivmhle  to  Trhioh  th«  chemist  has  given  a  new  and  special 
aitniiRcauc^.  In  fact,  the  whole  apparatus  of  common  Rpeech, 
M  a[>)>li«(l  to  the  nioiv  definite  and  sharply  distinguished  use* 
of  steieiice,  und«>rgoe3  a  kind  of  working-orer  and  adaptation, 
which  ta  of  every  degree,  from  such  a  conscious  and  artificial 
kpplieatioii  aa  that  of  the  wont  *ai/,  used  to  express  a  large 
virna  of  ch^miitil  <v4npouttde  regarded  as  aualo^us  with  tba 
»iifc«taRC«  fonoeriy  tailed  by  that  name,  down  to  such 
•iinple  limitation  or  distinrler  apprehension  of  the  true  force 
of  a  tt-mt  as  is  hardly  w|)«r»ble  from  that  chango  of  impU- 
vtttiou  without  cfcango  of  identitT  whirh  ve  have  iUostnted 
kbovts  bj  rcfiiTvnee  la  ibe  wonla  ««*,  Aoat,  rim  ajtifiil,  «te. 
TW  no^  of  UnfUtstie  growth  vhieh  v«  ara  ww  coMAnrng 
AcMAt  indtcMlt  a^aiU  off  into  Ae  fimaer  om,  *>d  m  soik 
Mtfltf  akm  wift  it, »  mIhto  amA  natcewitT.     ?(«lngHg« 

Kfr  t  ia  wm»  lM>j.atin.  as  w  lUI  m«  Wn«ft««.  it  is  tmm- 
~  to^tWrtBte»w«fcrf¥BgiiiiHr«Af>Mriw,iH»iMt 

m  twgww  hawwr.  mliiaal  sravth,  as  Rfn> 
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^^^^^K  Ktiona  of  existing  materials,  is  not  altogether  extinct, 
^^^^^B  tliongb  reduced  to  a  comparatively  low  grade  of  acti\  ity,  &nd 
^^^^K  restricted  in  spliere.  To  its  chief  modes  of  action  we  hava 
^^^^^1  ftlreody,  in  other  coonections,  had  occasion  to  refer.  It 
^^^^^F  conaitita  mainly  in  what  we  have  called  the  mobilization  of 
^^^^^  our  words,  the  application  to  them  of  those  formative 
r  ciements  which  still  remain  to  us  with  capacity  of  living  jee, 

I  and  by  which    we  produce  both  inflectiona  and  derivati*e 

B  words,  as  we  have  need  of  them.     Increase  of  these  our 

^^^^^  nieanB  of  internal  development  is  all  but  ini practicable.  Our 
^^^^^V  most  recent  organically  developed  suffix  is  the  adverbial  end- 
^^^^V  iug  ly,  which  has  been  found  above  so  valuable  in  illustrating 
^^^^^  the  general  method  of  suffix-formation.  Tet  not  a  few  eie- ' 
r  ments  of  Latin  origin  have  won  by  degrees  the  right  to  play 

r  an  active  part  in  the  making  of  new  English  words :    such 

^^^^^  are  the  prefixes  en,  rfw,  re,  the  auffiiea  ment,  ess,  able,  out,  io, 
^^^^B  UF0,  igm,^,  and  others  ;  nor,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  possi- 
^^^^1  bility  even  of  farther  additions  to  the  list  totally  cut  off. 
^^^^V  A.n  instance  of  a  rather  artificial  and  abnormal  extension  ot 
^^^^^  formative  apparntus  was  afforded  us  by  the  introduction  of 
the  chemical  terminology  referred  to  in  the  last  lecture  (p. 
122);  the  modern  history  of  scientiBc  nomenclature  pre- 
sents other  similar  cases  ;  and  the  exigencies  of  common  use, 
directed  by  the  custom  and  authority  of  the  learned,  may 
yet  cause  some  of  these  ingrafted  elements  to  germlnatfl 
and  flourish  as  integral  parts  of  the  general  system  of  speech. 
No  such  renulta  are  at  all  likely  to  follow  from  the  combin- 
ation ftnd  integration  of  elements  of  our  own  proper  lan- 
guage which  are  now  independent.  Of  composition,  aa  ft 
^^^^  meana  of  enrichment  of  our  vocabulary,  we  make  at  present 
^^^^H  bat  &  limited  use  :  tteamboal  and  railroad  are  familiar  repre- 
^^^^H  aentatives  of  a  class  which,  though  not  inconsiderable  ia 
^^^^P  uumbcrs,  forms  a  far  less  proportion  of  the  modem  growth 
^^^^  in  onr  tongue  than  in  most  others  of  its  kindred. 
^  Sucb  of  the  needs  of  language-making  as  are  not  supplied 

by  ua  in  the  methods  already  noticed  are  satisfied  by  the 
borrowing  of  words  from  other  tongues ;  and  this,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  an  expedient  to  which  eiceseii  e  retKirt  is  had 
in   EugUah.     Our   dictlunariea    have    be^i    filled  up  witk 
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thousands  upon  tliouaands  of  Greek  and  Latin  words;  and 
thousaiida  more,  too  purely  tecbiiical  aa  jet  to  be  Eidmitted 
into  the  dictiouarie»,  are  current  among  certain  classeB  of 
our  community.  The  circumatanc«8,  eiternal  and  internal, 
which  give  such  prevalence  among  us  to  this  mode  of  lin- 
guietic  growth,  are  many  and  various.  Firat  among  them, 
we  may  refer  to  the  seantinees  of  our  formative  apparatus, 
and  the  indiapoaition  to  an  extensive  production  of  new  com- 
pounds which  characterizes  our  speech:  these  limitations  to 
the  capacity  of  internal  development  compel  a  recurrence 
to  eiternal  wealth.  Then,  the  combination  into  which  our 
originally  Germanic  diaSect  was  forced,  by  pressure  of  his- 
torical conditions,  with  the  Romanic  tongue  of  the  conquer- 
ing Normans,  while  it  brought  immediately  into  general  use 
a  host  of  terms  of  classical  origin,  opened  the  door  for  their 
indefinite  multiplication,  by  creating  analogies  to  which 
they  could  attach  themselves,  giving  them  such  support  in 
popular  usage  aa  took  away  the  ati-angeness  of  aspect  which 
they  would  else  have  had.  Tet  it  is  true  that  the  words  of 
common  life,  those  which  every  English-speaking  child  learni 
first  and  continues  to  use  ofteuest,  are  overwhelmingly  of 
Anglo-Saxon  origin,  are  Germanic  ;  Latin  and  Greek  deriva- 
tives come  in  abundantly  with  culture,  learning,  special 
scientific  training.  And  this  explains  in  part  the  modern 
preponderance  of  such  derivatives.  The  knowledge  which 
they  are  introduced  to  represent  is  of  a  learned  caat,  not 
interesting  in  its  details  the  general  community  of  English 
speakers,  nor  accessible  to  tbem ;  belonging,  rather,  to  a 
special  class,  which  feels  itself  more  closely  united  by  bonda 
of  community  with  like  classes  in  other  nations  than  with 
the  mass  of  its  own  countrymen.  There  is  a  fellowship,  a 
Bolidarity,  among  the  chemists  of  Europe  and  America,  for  in- 
stance, which  makea  them  name  things  on  principles  accepted 
among  themselves,  and  out  of  languages  known  alike  to  them 
all,  rather  than  out  of  the  stores  of  expression,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usages,  of  their  own  vernaculars.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  language  that  ever  existed  could  have  made 
provision  healtLily,  from  its  own  internal  resources,  for  thr 
expression  of  that  infinite  number  of  new  particularB  which 
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Dudern  Bcien^  has  been  pouring  in  of  late  upon  the  general 
i^gregate  of  knowledge.  Think,  for  exampie,  of  the  per- 
plexity of  tbe  naturalist  who  returns  from  an  exploring  tour 
with  a  thousand  new  epeciea  of  plants  and  animnls,  if  he 
were  compelled  to  devise  vernaeuJai'  designations  for  them 
all  I  And  how  useless  the  effort !  They  will  remain  for 
ever  unknown  to  nineteen  twentieths,  perhaps,  of  those  who 
speak  his  speech,  and  if  one  or  another  of  them  should  ever 
become  introduced  to  general  knowledge,  they  would  easily 
enough  acquire  familiar  names.  No  niodem  language,  then, 
whatever  its  superiority  to  the  English  in  the  capacity  of 
internal  growth,  attempts  to  fill  such  departments  of  eipres 
aion  otherwise  than  by  borrowing  from  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
happy  in  the  possession  of  stores  so  rich,  so  accessible,  and 
BO  manageable,  to  draw  upon.  The  names  of  animal  and 
Tegetable  species,  of  their  parts  and  specific  differences,  oi 
mineral  elements  and  compounds,  of  processes  and  relations, 
and  so  forth,  are  Latin  or  Latinic  through  the  whole  civilized 
world.  If  the  German  is  more  inclined  to  favour  terms  of 
native  growth,  and  for  Ayrfroycn,  o^ei/r/Kn,  acid,  says  "water-sub- 
stance "  {vKwuerstoff),  "  sour-substance  "  (saun-stnff^,  "  sour- 
ness," (fiiiuTe),  and  the  like,  it  may  be  seriously  doubted 
whether  the  gain  is  of  appreciable  valuo.  We  have  seen  how 
little  the  act  of  association  which  binds  together  idea  and  sign 
is  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  etymological  suggest iveness;  and 
the  forcing  of  a  great  variety  of  now  specific  meanings  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  upon  the  old  material  of  a  tongue  may 
make  quite  as  much  for  confusion  as  for  intelligibility  ana 
vividaesB  of  espresaion.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  com- 
munity to  provide  out  of  its  vernacular  resources  of  speech 
for  that  ordinary  growth  of  knowledge,  experience,  and 
wisdom  which  comes  in  the  main  by  the  working  over  of 
conceptions  already  acquired  and  named,  and  only  in  lesser 
degree  by  the  apprehension  of  now  particulars  ;  but  we  have 
only  to  rejoice  that  our  language  is  by  fortunate  circum- 
stiinces  saved  from  a  strain  which  the  present  condiliona 
of  our  culture  would  othernise  have  put  upon  it,  and  which 
ia  more  severe  than  any  living  tongue  has  ever  been  {ibligej 
to  endu-*. 
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But  eTen  tliiiic;a  of  the  most  common  use  iind  knowledga 
eonie  to  bear  with  ub  designatioQS  of  learned  and  artificial 
make.  A  certain  showy  flower,  iotrodueed  not  very  long 
ngo  by  learned  intervention  to  the  parterres  of  the  wealthy, 
but  now  found  in  every  poor  man'3  garden,  and  almost  aa 
familiar  aa  the  aun-flower  or  the  rose,  id  known  only  by  the 
name  dahlia,  given  it  by  its  botanical  describer  in  honour  of 
ao  earlier  botanist,  Dabl.  The  telegraph,  a  scientific  device, 
keeps  its  foreign  aoienlific  title,  not  in  our  own  country  only, 
but  all  over  the  globe,  although  it  has  become  an  institution 
almoHt  as  universal  and  indispensable  as  the  post.  A  sub- 
stance over  whose  discovery  and  application  no  small  part  of 
our  community  has  gone  wild  within  the  past  few  years,  has 
not  retained  its  honest  English  appeUation  of  rock  oil, 
or  mineral  oil,  but  has  accepted  from  the  learned  the  equiva- 
lent Latin  name  petroleum,  and  is  so  called  by  millions  who 
have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  derivation  and  meaning 
of  the  term.  The  inftuence  of  the  learned  class  in  the  pro- 
cess of  English  names-giving  baa  been  for  many  centuries  a 
growing  one,  and  has  now  become  greatly  predominant;  and 
with  it  has  grown,  somewhat  unduly,  the  introduction  of 
classic  word  and  phrase,  to  supplement,  or  even  to  replace, 
'      "     "  ■  There  is  a  pedantically  learned 

1  the  Latin  dictionary  rather  than 
the  English,  and  discourses  in  a  manner  half  unintelligible 
eicept  to  the  classically  educated :  but  this  is  only  the  fool- 
ish exaggeration  of  a  tendency  which  has  become  by  degrees 
an  integral  part  of  English  speech.  To  draw  in  like  manner 
upon  the  resources  of  any  other  tongue  (as,  for  instance, 
upon  the  German)  would  ba  a  fault  of  a  very  difierent  cha- 
racter—  a  pure  impossibility,  an  intolerable  affectation, 
becauBe  unsupported  by  anything  in  the  previous  usages  of 
our  mother-tongue. 

We  nee,  then,  that  the  most  obvious  and  striking  peculi- 
arity of  English  linguistic  growth,  the  wholesale  importation 
of  foreign  terms,  is  one  by  which  it  diflera  only  ia  degree 
from  other  linguistic  growth,  ancient  and  modern,  and  that 
this  degree  of  difference  is  explained  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  rase — the  learned  character  of  much  of  the  knowledga 


native  English  « 

style  which  founds  itself  o 
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deitatiding  representation,  the  Bluggishnesa  of  tlie  native 
proceBses  of  word-fonnation,  and  the  presence  of  nuneroui 
svorda  of  clasaic  origin  in  our  familiar  speech;  all  which 
circumataucHS  have  begotten  and  fostered  a,  habit  of  resorting 
more  and  more  for  the  supply  of  new  needs  to  the  accessible 
aud  abundant  stores  of  classical  expression.  The  determining 
causes  are  wbolly  historical.  The  inaptnoss  for  internal  de> 
velopment,  the  aptness  to  borrow,  which  distinguish  our 
language  from  others  of  Giermanic  origin,  are  both  mainly 
traceable  to  the  Norman  invasion.  In  consequence  of  that 
event,  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  for  a  time  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion, or  of  reduction  to  the  rank  of  a  vulgar  ^a(oM,  Political 
conditions,  severing  Anglo-Noruiau  interests  from  those  of 
the  continent,  and  originating  a  common  English  feeling  in 
the  whole  population,  notwithstanding  its  diverse  elements, 
led  to  a  fusion  of  Norman- French  and  Saxon-English,  instead 
of  a  displacement  of  the  latter  by  the  former;  but,  when  the 
new  tongue  came  forth,  it  was  found  shorn  of  mucK  of  its 
grammatical  power,  greatly  altered  in  its  forms  and  modes 
of  construction.  The  purity  and  directness  of  linguistic 
tradition  had  been  broken  up ;  the  conservative  influence 
exercised  upon  the  foundation-language  by  the  cultivated 
class  of  its  speakers  had  been  for  a  time  destroyed,  and 
popular  inaccuracies  and  corruptions  allowed  full  sway ;  a 
mode  of  speech  was  learned  by  considerable  masses  of  a  popu- 
lation to  whose  fathers  it  was  strange  and  barbarous ;  the 
rest  had  admitted  to  their  daily  and  familiar  use  a  host  of 
new  words  on  which  their  old  apparatus  of  inflection  sat 
strangely:  and  this  was  the  result.  So  is  it  likely  ever  to 
be,  when  the  intermingling  on  nearly  equal  terms  of  races  of 
diverse  speech  issues  in  the  elaboration,  by  mutual  accommo- 
dation and  compromise,  of  a  new  mixed  dialect  which  all 
shall  learn  and  usp  alike. 

We  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  the    nature  of  the 
obstacle  which  prevents  the  liberal  increase  of  our  vocabulary 
by  means  of  combination  of  old  materials.    It  is  wholly  sub- 
jective, consisting  in  our  habits  and  preferences.     There  is 
I  bsrdly  a  compound  formed  in   German,  for  example,  which 
Liirould  not,  if  literally  Iransjated  by  an  English  compound) 
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bo  uiderBtood,  and  which  we  miglit  not  therefore  imitate,  if 
intelligibility  were  all  that  we  had  to  consult  in  our  word- 
raaking.  But  we  are  obliged  aUo  to  have  in  view  the  pre- 
poseeasions  of  the  communitj  ;  and  this  is  not  a  thing  which 
they  are  used  to  and  will  approve.  The  whole  proeeaa  ot 
language-making  and  language- changing,  in  all  its  different 
departmoota,  is  tompoHed  of  single  atits,  performed  by  indi- 

[  viduaU  ;  yet  each  act  is  determined,  not  alone  by  the  needs 
of  the  particular  case,  but  also  by  the  general  usages  of  the 
Gommunitj  as  acting  in  and  represented  by  the  individual ; 
so  that,  in  its  initiation  as  well  aa  ita  acceptance  and  ratifi* 

I  cation,  it  is  virtually  the  act  of  the  community,  as  truly  con- 
ventional aa  if  men  held  a  meeting  for  its  discussion  and 
decision. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  chiefly  the  effect  of  circum- 
Btances  upon  the  growth  of  language,  its  enrichment  with 
the  means  of  designating  new  conceptions  and  representing 
new  judgments.  We  have  also  briefly  to  esamine  their 
influence  upon  linguistic  decay,  upon  phonetic  change  and 
gramioatical  corruption.  These,  aa  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently pointed  out,  are  the  result  of  the  defective  tradition 
of  language ;  by  eareleasueaa  in  the  acquisition  of  words,  of 
by  inaccuracy  in  their  reproduction,  men  change  from 
generation  to  generation  the  speech  which  they  transmit. 
It  is  evident,  then,  that  everything  which  aasists  the  accuracy 
of  linguistic  tradition  tends  to  preserve  the  phonetic  and 
grammatical  structure  of  language  from  alteration.  Where 
speech  is  most  unconsciously  employed,  with  most  eiclusive 
attention  to  the  needs  and  conveniences  of  the  moment,  with 
least  regard  to  its  inherited  usages,  there  its  changes  are 
rifest.  Any  introduction  of  the  element  of  reflection  is  con- 
servative in  its  effect.  A  people  that  think  of  their  speech, 
talk  about  it,  observe  and  deduce  its  rules  and  uaagea,  will 
alter  it  but  slowly.  A  tendency  to  do  this  sometimes  forma 
a  part  of  a  nation's  peculiar  character,  being  the  result  of 
qualities  and  circumstances  which  it  is  well-nigh  or  quite 
impossible  to  trace  out  and  explain  ;  but  often  it  is  called 
forth,  or  fai  oured  and  strengthened,  by  very  obvioua  con- 
ditioni ;    by  admiring  imitation  of  the  ways  and  words  of 
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tfaera  of  old  time  ;  by  tbe  posseanoii  of  a  traditioual  litera- 
ture ;  but,  most  of  all,  by  a  recorded  literature,  the  babit  ol 
writing,  and  a  Byatem  of  inatr action.  Culture  and  education 
■re  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  forces  which  oppose  lin- 
guistic change.  The  amallest  couceitable  alterative  influence 
will  emanate  from  one  who  liaa  been  trained  to  speak 
correctly  by  a  conscioua  effort,  and  who  is  accustomed  to 
write  n'hat  he  says  almost  as  frequently  and  naturally  as  ho 
Bpeaka  it.  "Words,  in  their  true  form  and  independent 
entity,  are  too  distinctly  present  to  his  mind  for  him  to  taka 
part  either  in  their  fusion  or  mutilation.  Hence  the  effect 
of  literary  culture  is  to  fix  a  language  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  happens  to  be  found,  to  assure  to  it  the  continued 
possession  of  the  formative  processes  whifh  are  then  active 
in  its  development,  but  to  cheek  or  altogether  prevent  its 
acquisition  of  any  others  ;  to  turn  its  prevailing  habits  into 
unalterable  laws  ;  and  to  maintain  its  phonetic  character 
■gainst  anything  hut  the  most  gradual  and  insidious  change. 
Thus  far  in  the  history  of  the  world,  this  kind  of  con- 
servative influence  has  usnally  been  active  only  within  the 
limits  of  a  claaa ;  a  learned  or  priestly  caste  has  become  the 
guardian  of  the  national  literature  and  the  conservator  of  tho 
tongue  in  which  it  was  written ;  while  to  tho  masses  of  the 
people  both  have  gromi  strange  and  unfamiliar.  Deprived 
of  the  popular  support,  tho  cultivated  dialect  has  at  once 
begun  to  lose  its  vitality  ;  for  no  language  can  remain  alive 
which  is  not  answering  all  the  infinitely  varied  needs  of  a 
whole  community,  and  adapting  itself  in  every  part  to  their 
changes ;  it  ia  stinted  of  its  natural  and  necessary  growth 
when  it  is  divorced  from  general  use  and  made  the  eiclusive 
property  of  a  class.  Thus  there  come  to  exist  among  the 
same  people  two  separate  tongues  ;  the  one  an  inheritance 
from  the  past,  becoming  ever  more  stifl'  and  conatralned, 
and  employable  only  for  special  uses ;  the  other  the  pro- 
duction of  the  present,  growing  constantly  more  unlike  the 
other  by  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  lingiiistic 
change ;  full  of  inaccuracies  and  corruptions,  if  we  choose 
to  call  them  so,  but  also  full  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  life, 
which  enables  it  finally  to  overthrow  and  replace  the  learned 
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or  sacred  dialed  of  which  it  ia  the  offspring.  Suth  haa  been 
the  origin  and  such  the  fate  of  nil  the  learned  diiJecta  which, 
in  variouB  parts  of  the  world,  have  been  preaerTed  as  "  dead 
languages,"  for  the  purposes  of  learned  communication,  aftei 
losing  their  character  as  the  vernacular  speech  of  a  com- 
munity :  for  instance,  the  ancient  Egyptian,  long  kept  up  for 
sacred  uses,  and  written  in  the  hieroglyphic  signs,  after  both 
language  and  letters  had  in  popular  use  taken  on  another 
form  ;  the  Zend,  in  the  keeping  of  the  miniaters  of  Zoro- 
aster'a  doctrine ;  the  Sanskrit,  even  yet  taught  in  the  Brah- 
manic  echoola  of  India,  amid  the  Babel  of  modern  dialects, 
its  deaeendants  ;  the  Latin,  the  common  language  of  the 
educated  through  all  Europe,  for  centuries  during  which 
the  later  forms  of  Bomanic  apeecli,  now  the  vehicles  of  a 
culture  superior  to  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  mere 
barbarous  jjflioM.  Every  dialect  which  is  made  the  subject 
of  literary  culture  ia  liable  to  the  fate  of  the  Latin ;  aris- 
I  tocracy  and  exclusiveneas  tend  to  £ual  overthrow,  in  lan- 
guage aa  in  politica ;  the  needa  and  interests  of  the  many 
are  more  important  than  those  of  the  few,  and  must  in  the 
end  prevail.  True  Unguiatic  conservatism  conaiata  in  eatab- 
lishing  an  educated  and  virtuona  democracy,  in  enlisting  the 
whole  community,  by  means  of  a  thorough  and  pervading 
education,  in  the  proper  and  healthy  preservation  of  the 
accepted  uaagos  of  correct  speech — and  then  iu  letting 
whatever  change  muat  and  will  come  take  its  course.  There 
ia  a  puriara  which,  whde  it  seeks  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  language,  in  effect  stifles  its  growth  :  to  be  too  fearful  of 
new  words  and  phrases,  new  meanings,  familiar  and  collo- 
quial expressions,  ia  little  lesa  fatal  to  the  well-being  of  a 
■poken  tongue  than  to  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  point  out  that  theae  desirable  con- 
ditions are  much  more  nearly  realized  in  the  case  of  our 
modern  cultivated  and  literary  languages  than  in  thoae  ot 
olden  time,  and  that  the  former  have,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, a  destiny  before  them  very  different  from  that  of  the 
latter.  In  the  present  constitution  of  society,  among  tho 
enlightened  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  the  forces  con- 
lervatii-e  of  the  general  purity  of  language  have  attained  ■ 
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development  and  energy  to  which  only  a  distant  approach 

was    made    under    the    moat   favourable    circumstance  a    in 

ancient  times.     The  conscious  and  reflective  users  of  speech, 

the  instructed  and  cultivated,  the  writers  of  their  thoughts, 

have  become  everywhere  a  class  poweriul  in  numbers  as  well 

as  dominant  in  influence.      Education,  no  longer  confined 

to  the  upper  layer,  more  or  less  pervades  the  whole  mass  of 

the  people.     Books  are  in  every  one's  hands,  assimilating 

I  -and  establishing  the  written  and  spoken  usages  of  all.    That 

i-form   of  the  common  speech  in  each  country  which  has 

I  enlisted  in  its  support  the  best  minds,  the  sweetest  and  moat 

f  sonorous  tongues,  is  ever  gaining  ground  upon  the  others, 

I  supplanting  their  ueagea,  and  promising  to  become  and  to 

\  continue  the  true  popular  language. 

In  America,  the  influences  we  have  now  been  considering    - 
'  Tvear  a  somewhat  peculiar  form.     On  the  one  hand,  the    \ 
educated  class  nowhere  else  embraces  so  large  a  portion  of  ,. 
the  community,  or  has  so  vast  a  collective  force;    on  the; 
other  hand,  and  partly  for  this  very  reason,  the  highest  and  '; 
best-educated  class  have  less  power  here  than  in  the  less 
democratic  countries  of  the  Old  World  :  the  low-toned  party'- 
newspaper  is  too  much  the  type  of  the  prevailing  literary 
I  influence  by  which  the  style  of  speech  of  our  rising  gener-  , 
J  »tion    is   moulding.      A   tendency   to   slang,  to    colloquial 
■"■inelegancies,    and    even    vulgarities,    is    the    besetting    sin 
l^Sgainst  which  we,  as  Americans,  have  especially  to  guard  and 
Kto  struggle.     To  attain  that  thorough  democracy  which  ia  i 
Ithe  best  life  and  vigour  of  language,  to  keep  our  English  V, 
r  irpeech  vivid  with  the  thought  and  feeling  of  a  whole  people, 
;  should  not  bring  down  the  tone  and  style  of  the  highest; 
nop  average  those  of  all  clnasea  ;  we  should  rather  lift  up  the 
lower  to  the  level  of  the  higher. 

Our  review  of  the  causes  which  determine  the  respective' 
-part  played  by  the  different  processes  of  linguistic  growtB;^ 
[■j»nd  the  rate  at  which  they  severally  act,  is  fur  from  being 
r '■exhaustive.  To  treat  the  subject  with  thoroughness  would 
recf  lire  a  treatise.  Parts  of  it  are  of  extreme  subtlety  and 
difBculty.  Our  attention  has  been  directed  almost  solely  to 
eztfirnal  historical  circumstances,  those  of  which  the  effect 
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IB  most  easily  traced.     We  huTe  but  hinted  here  and  tben 

at  the  more  recondite  and  most  potent  influences  which  are 
deep-ecated  in  the  individual  character  of  difierent  tongues 
and  the  qualities  of  tho  people  who  speak  them.  That 
complex  and  intricate  combination  of  native  capacities  and 
dispo  ait  ions,  acquired  and  inherited  babita,  and  guiding 
circumstances,  of  wjiich,  in  each  individual  community,  tha 
form  and  development  of  the  common  speech  ia  a  product,  ia 
in  no  two  communities  the  same,  and  ever)'where  requires  a 
special  and  detailed  study  in  order  to  its  comprehension. 
Ethnologists  are  obliged,  in  the  main,  to  take  the  differences 
of  national  character  aa  ultimate  facta,  content  with  setting 
them  dearly  forth,  not  claiming  to  explain  them  ;  and  a  like 
necessity  rests  upon  the  linguist  as  regarda  linguistic  differ- 
ences :  not  only  can  he  not  account  for  the  presence  of 
peculiarities  of  character  which  determine  peculiarities  of 
speech,  but  even  their  analysis  eludes  his  search ;  Ihey 
manifest  themselves  only  in  these  special  effects,  and  are  not 
otherwise  demonstrable.  To  ascribe  the  diflerences  of  lan- 
guage and  linguistic  growth  directly  to  "  physical  causes,"  to 
make  them  dependent  on  "  peculiarities  of  organization," 
whether  cerebral,  laryngal,  or  other,  is  wholly  meauinglesa 
and  futile,  Language  ia  not  a  physical  product,  hut  a 
human  institution,  preserved,  perpetuated,  and  changed,  by 
free  human  action.  Nothing  but  education  and  habit  limits 
any  man  to  the  idiom  in  the  possession  of  which  he  has  grown 
up  J  within  the  community  of  speakers  of  the  same  tocguo 
may  rea^iily  be  found  peraona  with  endowmenta  aa  unlike,  in 
degree  and  kind,  as  those  which  characterize  the  average  men 
of  distant  and  diverse  races.  Physical  causes  do,  indeed, 
affect  language,  but  only  in  two  ways:  first,  as  tfaey  change 
the  circumstances  to  which  men  have  to  adapt  their  speech ; 
and  second,  as  they  alter  men's  nature  and  disposition. 
Every  physical  cause  requires  to  be  transmuted  into  a  motive 
or  a  mental  tendency,  before  it  can  affect  the  signs  by  which 
we  represent  our  mental  acts.  It  is  uuiversaUy  conceded 
that  physical  circumstances  do  produce  a  permanent  effect 
t.pon  the  characteristics  of  race,  internal  as  well  as  estenial, 
uid  so  upon  those,  ariong  the  rest,  which  govern  linguistic 
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deviilopment ;  but  in  what  measure,  at  what  rate,  and 
through  what  details  at'  change,  is  an  yet  matter  of  the  widest 
diffffrence  of  opinion  and  the  liveliest  controversy.  Tliere 
are  headlong  materialiats  who  pronounce  man  the  slave  and 
sport  of  nature,  guided  and  controlled  by  the  external  forces 
amid  which  ho  eiista,  and  who  claim  that  hia  history  may  be 
explained  and  foretold  by  means  of  a  knowledge  uf  thosa 
forces;  when  aayet  they  have  not  found  out  even  the  A-B- 
C  of  the  modes  in  which  human  nature  is  moulded  by  ita 
BurroundiiigB.  These  men  have  tiieir  counterparts  also 
among  students  of  language.  But,  whatever  may  be  hoped 
ft'om  the  future,  it  ia  certain  that  at  preaent  nothing  of  value 
baa  been  done  tow^ard  showing  how  linguistic  growth  ia 
Affected  in  ita  kind  and  rate  by  physical  causes.  There  is  no 
human  dialect  which  might  not  maintain  itself  essentially 
unaltered  in  structure,  though  carried  to  climes  very  unlike 
those  in  which  it  had  grown  up,  and  though  employed  by  a 
people  whose  culture  and  mode  of  life  was  rapidly  varying ; 
emigration,  often  assumed  to  be  the  chief  and  most  powerful 
cause  of  linguistic  change,  also  often  appears  to  exercise  a 
conservative  influence.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  language 
may  rapidly  disintegrate,  or  undergo  phonetic  transform- 
ation, or  vary  t'je  substance  of  its  vocabulary,  without  mov- 
ing from  the  region  of  its  origin,  or  becoming  the  organ  of 
other  conditions  of  human  life.  When  linguistic  acholara 
can  fully  account  for  such  facts  as  that  the  Icelandic  i 
most  antique  in  form  of  the  idioma  of  its  family,  that  the 
Lithuanian  has  preserved  more  of  the  primitive  apparatua  of 
Indo-European  inflection  than  any  otjier  known  tongue  of 
modern  times,  that  the  Armenian  has  become  with  difficulty 
recognizable  as  an  Iranian  dialect,  that  the  Melunesian, 
African,  ajid  American  languages  are  the  most  changeful  of 
human  forms  of  speech — then,  perhaps,  they  may  claim  to 
comprehend  the  circumstances  that  regulate  the  growth  of 
l&ngitage. 

I'he  variation  of  language  in  apace,  its  change  from 
one  region  to  another,  is  a  not  leas  obvious  fact  than  ita 
variation,  in  time,  its  change  from  one  epoch  to  another. 
The  eartl.  ia  Slled  w^.  !;h  almost  numberleae  dialects,  differing 
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from  on«  another  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  and  some  of 
then,  at  least,  we  know  by  historical  evidence  to  be  descend' 
knts  of  a  common  original.  This  state  of  things  finds  ita 
ready  and  simple  eiplanatioQ  in  the  principles  which  have 
been  already  laid  down ;  they  will  demand,  therefore,  but  a 
brief  application  and  further  illuHtration. 

We  have  been  apeakiug,  when  treating  of  the  growth  of 
language,  of  Tital  processes,  as  going  on  in  the  body  of 
speech  itielf,  like  the  process  of  fermentation  in  bread,  or  of 
the  displacement  and  replacement  of  tissues  in  an  animal 
orgauistn.  But  ne  have  been  careful,  at  the  same  time,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  word  "  process  "  was  thus  need  only  in 
a  figurative  aense.  Every  item  of  change  which  goes  to 
make  up  the  growth  of  human  speech  is  ultimately  a  result 
of  the  conscious  effort  of  human  beings.  In  language,  the 
atoms  which  compose  the  fermenting  maaa  and  the  growing 
tisane  are  not  inert  matter,  acted  on  by  laws  of  combination 
and  affinity,  but  intelligent  creatures,  themselves  acting  for 
a  purpose.  A  process  of  linguistic  growth,  then,  is  only  the 
collective  effect,  in  a  given  direction,  of  the  acts  of  a  number 
of  separate  iadlviduala,  guided  by  the  preferences,  and  con. 
trolled  by  the  assent,  of  the  community  of  which  thoae  indi- 
viduals form  a  part.  And  upon  the  joint  and  reciprocal 
action  on  language  of  the  individual  aud  the  community 
depend  all  the  phenomena  of  dialectic  separation  and  co- 
alescence. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  infinite  diver- 
sity of  character  and  circumstance  in  the  intelligent  beings 
who  have  language  in  charge  must  tend  to  infinite  diversity 
in  their  action  and  ita  producta.  Each  independent  mind, 
working  unreBtraiiiedly  according  to  its  own  impulses,  would 
impress  upon  the  development  of  speech  a  somewhat  different 
history.  It  was  shown  almost  at  the  beginning  of  our  dis- 
cuBsione  (p.  22)  that  no  two  men  speak  exactly  the  same 
tongue :  of  course,  then,  they  would  not  propagate  the  same. 
Each  has  his  own  vocabulary,  his  own  pet  words  and  phrases, 
his  own  deviations  from  the  normal  standard  of  pronunciation, 
of  construction,  oi  grammar ;  the  needs  of  each  are  in  some 
degree  unjike  those  of  others;  his  mind  is  8on.cnhat  difior- 
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ently  impressed  and  guided  by  feelings  and  experiences, 
differen'Jy  swayed  by  the  we.giit  of  esiating  analogiea.  Such 
tendency  to  variation  ib,  to  be  enre,  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits;  individual  speakers  of  English  would  not,  if 
left  to  their  own  devices,  rush  madly  off  toward  a  Choctaw 
or  Kamchatbau  model  of  speech  ;  yet  its  results  are  by  no 
means  imperceptible  or  insignificant ;  it  is  like  the  variation 
of  the  separate  individuals  of  a  species  of  plants  or  animals 
in  respect  to  traits  of  structure  and  diaposition,  which,  how- 
ever slow  its  progress,  would  finally,  if  suffered  to  accumu- 
late ita  effects,  break  up  the  Bpeeies  into  well-marked 
varieties.  Linguistic  development  is  thus  made  up,  as  we 
may  fairly  express  it,  of  an  infinity  of  divergent  or  centrifu- 
gal forces. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  not  wanting  an  eiFective 
centripetal  force  also,  whieh  holds  all  the  others  in  check, 
which  resolves  them,  giving  value  to  that  part  of  each  which 
makes  in  a  certain  direction,  and  annulling  the  rest :  this 
centripetal  force  is  the  necessity  of  communication.  Man 
U  no  soliloquist :  he  dues  not  talk  for  hia  own  diversion  and 
edification,  but  for  converse  with  his  fellows  ;  and  that  would 
not  bo  language  whieh  one  individual  alone  should  under- 
stand and  be  able  to  employ.  Every  one  is,  indeed,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  engaged  in  his  way  and  measiu'c  in  modi- 
iying  language ;  but  no  one's  action  affects  the  general 
speech,  unless  it  is  accepted  by  others,  and  ratified  in  their 
uae.  Every  sign  which  I  utter,  I  utter  hy  a,  voluntary  effort 
of  my  organa,  over  whieh  my  will  has  indefeasible  control  j 
I  may  alter  the  sign  as  I  please,  and  to  any  extent,  even  to 
that  of  substituting  for  it  some  other  wholly  new  sign;  only, 
if  by  80  doing  I  shock  the  sense  of  those  about  me,  or  make 
myself  unintelligible  to  them,  I  defeat  the  very  end  for  which 
I  speak  at  all.  This  ia  the  consideration  which  restraina  n-e 
firom  arbitrariness  and  license  in  the  modification  of  my 
Speech,  and  which  makes  me  eiert  my  individual  influence 
upon  it  only  through  and  by  the  community  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  If  those  who  form  one  community  do  not  talk 
alike,  and  cannot  understand  one  another,  the  fundamental 
■nd  essential  office  of  speech  ia  not  fulfilled.     Heuue,  what 
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ever  cbaDges  a  Inu^iige  may  undergo,  ttey  miut  all  ba 
Bhared  in  by  the  whole  community.  The  idioByncrasiee,  the 
■harp  angles  aud  juttiog  comers,  of  every  man's  idiom  must 
be  worn  off  by  attrition  against  those  with  which  it  comes  in 
ronta^t'  in  tiie  ordinary  iutercourse  of  life,  that  the  commoQ 
tongue  may  become  a  rounded  unit.  This  does  not  imply 
an  absolute  identity  of  dialect,  down  to  the  amailest  detailH, 
among  all  the  constituent  members  of  a  community ;  within 
certain  limits — which,  though  not  strictly  defiiiable,  are 
sufficiently  distinct  and  coercive  to  answer  their  practical 
purpoee  perfectly  well — each  one  may  be  as  original  as  he 
pleaaea :  he  may  push  his  oddity  and  obscurity  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  whimsical  and  the  incomprehensible — or  even 
beyond  it,  if  he  do  not  mind  being  misunderstood  and 
laughed  at ;  if  his  sense  of  his  own  individuality  be  so  ex- 
aggerated that  he  is  a  whole  community,  a  vorld,  to  himself. 
Nor  must  the  word  community,  as  used  with  reference  to 
language,  he  taken  in  a  too  restricted  or  definite  sense.  It 
has  various  degrees  of  extension,  and  hounds  within  bounds; 
the  same  person  may  belong  to  more  than  one  community, 
using  in  each  a  different  idiom.  For  instance :  I  have,  aa 
we  may  suppose,  a  kind  of  home  dialect,  containing  a  certain 
proportion  of  baby-talk,  and  a  larger  of  favourite  coUoquial- 
isms,  which  would  sound  a  little  queerly,  if  they  were  not 
unintelligible,  to  any  one  outside  of  my  family  circle ;  as  an 
artisan,  pursuing  a  special  branch  of  manufacture  or  trade, 
or  as  one  engaged  in  a  particular  profession,  or  study,  or 
department  of  art,  I  am  a  member  of  another  community, 
speaking  a  language  to  some  estent  peculiar,  and  which 
would  he  understood  neither  by  my  wife  and  children  nor 
by  the  majority  of  speakei-s  of  English.  Thus,  I  may  hava 
dived  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  some  scheme  of  tran- 
scendental philosophy,  or  searched  and  pondered  the  tilti- 
mate  physical  constitution  of  atoms  ;  and,  if  I  should  dis- 
course to  a  ger.eral  audience  of  that  which  to  roe  is  full  of 
profoundest  significance  and  interest,  while  one  out  o( 
twenty,  perhaps,  would  f^,.iow  me  with  admiring  apprecia- 
tion, to  the  other  nineteen  I  should  seem  an  incomprehensi- 
ble ranter.      But  even  as  a  general    speaker   of    Engiisb, 
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qualified  to  laeit  and  couverae  intelli gently  with  others  who 
claim  the  eaine  title,  upon  matters  of  import  to  us  all,  I  * 
may  have  my  epeech  marked  more  or  less  utrongly  with 
local  or  personal  peculiarities ;  it  may  exhibit  unusual  tones 
of  utterance,  or  unusual  turna  of  phrase,  which,  if  I  would  ' 
be  readily  and  thoroughly  understood,  I  must  endeavour  to/ 
avoid.  Now  all  these  differences  of  speecli,  limited  as  their  ^. 
range  may  be,  are  in  their  essential  nature  dialectic ;  the 
distinction  between  such  idioms,  aa  we  may  properly  style 
them,  and  well-marked  dialects,  or  related  hut  independent 
languages,  is  one,  not  of  hind,  but  only  of  degree.  For  I 
also  possess  a  considerable  portion  of  my  language  in  coni- 
mon  with  the  Netherlander,  the  German,  and  the  Swede,  to 
Bay  nothing  of  my  remoter  relations,  the  Kusaian,  the  Per- 
sian, and  the  Hindu  ;  and  if,  in  talking  with  any  one  of 
them,  I  could  only  manage  to  leave  out  of  uiy  conversation 
Buch  words  as  belong  to  my  dialect  alone,  and  moreover,  not 
to  pronounce  the  rest  with  such  a  local  peculiarity  of  tone, 
nor  give  them  such  special  shades  of  meaning,  he  and  I 
might  get  along  together  famously,  each  of  us  understauding 
all  the  other  said  I  can  indeed,  make  calculations  and 
compose  mathematical  forraula'i  with  him  all  day  long ;  or,  if 
we  are  chemists,  we  can  cjmpare  our  views  as  to  the  consti 
tution  of  all  suhstanccs  oiganie  and  inorganic,  to  our  mu- 
tual edification ,  sinte,  as  regards  their  mathematical  and 
chemical  language,  their  systems  of  notation  and  nomen- 
clature,  all  who  share  European  civilization  form  but  a  single 
CO  nini  unity. 

There  is  room,  then,  for  all  tliat  diversity  which  was  shown 
in  our  first  lecture  to  belong  to  the  speech  of  different  indi- 
viduals and  different  classes  in  the  same  community,  along 
with  that  general  correspondence  which  makes  them  speakers 
of  the  same  language.  Tiie  influence  of  community  works 
in  various  degrees,  and  within  various  limits,  according  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  community  by  which  it  ia 
exercised.  The  whim  of  a  child  and  the  assent  of  itt 
parents  may  make  a  change  in  the  family  idiom ;  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  artisans  in  a  certain  brunch  of  mechanical 
tabcur  ia  enough  to  give  a  new  term  the  right  to  stand  in 
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Ibeir  tec.  Jilfal  rocabdlary  ;  the  majority  of  good  writers  and 
■peakers  of  Eagliah  ia  the  only  authority  which  can  make 
a  word  good  Englieii  in  the  part  of  our  tongue  that  we  all 
alike  use  aud  vaiue ;  while  all  the  learned  of  Europe  must 
loin  togetber,  in  order  to  alter  the  notation  of  a  number,  or 
the  ejmbol  of  a  cliemical  element.  But  the  priaciple  is 
everywhere  the  eame:  as  mutual  inteliigibility  ia  the  bond 
which  makes  the  unity  of  a  language,  so  the  neceusity  of 
mutual  intelligibility  ia  the  power  which  preserves  and  per- 
petuates that  uuity. 

If  commuuication  is  thus  the  asaimiUting  force  which 
averages  and  iiarmonizos  the  effects  of  discordant  individual 
action  on  language,  keeping  it,  notwithstanding  its  inceaaant 
chaages,  the  same  to  all  the  members  of  the  same  community, 
then  it  is  clear  that  everything  which  narrows  communica- 
tion, and  tends  to  the  isolation  of  communities,  favours  the 
separation  of  a  language  into  dialects-,  while  all  that  extends 
communication,  and  strengthens  the  ties  which  bind  togetber 
the  parts  of  a  comniunity,  tends  to  preserve  the  homogeneity 
of  speech.  Suppose  a  rate,  occupying  a  certain  tract  of 
country,  to  possess  a  single  tougue,  which  all  understand 
and  use  alike :  then,  so  long  as  the  race  is  couHned  within 
narrow  limits,  however  rapidly  its  language  may  yield  to  the 
irresistible  forces  which  produce  linguistic  growth,  all  will 
loiirn  from  each,  and  each  from  all ;  and,  from  generation  to 
generation,  every  man  wO!  understand  his  neighbour,  what- 
ever difficulty  he  might  find  in  conversing  with  the  spirit  of 
Ilia  great-grandfather,  or  some  yet  remoter  ancestor.  But  if 
the  race  grows  in  numbers,  spreading  itself  over  region  after 
region,  sending  out  colonies  to  distant  lands,  its  uniformity 
of  speech  is  exposed  to  serious  danger,  aud  can  only  be  saved 
by  specially  favouriug  circumstances  and  conditions.  And 
these  conditions  are  yet  more  exclusively  of  au  external 
character  than  those  which,  as  we  lately  saw,  determine  the 
mode  and  rate  of  linguistic  change  in  general :  they  consist 
mainly  in  the  kind  and  degree  of  culture  enjoyed  and  the 
effects  which  this  naturally  produces.  In  a  low  state  of 
civilization,  the  maintenance  of  community  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country  is  altogether  Impracticable ;  the  tondencj 
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to  Begregation  is  paramount;  local  sni  clannisli  feeling 
prevails,  stiffing  the  growth  of  any  wider  and  nobler 
Henae  of  national  unity  and  common  interests;  each  little 
tribe  or  section  ia  jealous  of  and  dreada  the  rest ;  the 
struggle  for  existence  arraya  them  in  hostility  against  each 
other;  or,  at  the  best,  the  meana  of  conatant  and  thorough 
communication  among  individuals  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  country  ia  wanting,  along  with  the  feelings  which  should 
impel  to  it.  Thus  all  the  diversifying  tendencies  are  left  to 
run  their  course  unchecked ;  varietiea  of  circumstance  and 
experience,  the  subtler  and  more  indirect  influencea  of 
climate  and  mode  of  life,  the  yet  more  iindefinable  agenciea 
which  have  their  root  in  individual  and  national  caprice, 
gradually  accumulate  their  discordant  effects  about  separate 
centres,  and  local  varieties  of  apeech  arise,  which  grow  int>) 
dialects,  and  these  into  distinct  and,  finally,  widely  dissimilar 
languagea.  The  rate  at  which  this  separation  will  go  oil 
depends,  of  course,  in  no  small  degree,  upon  the  genera, 
rate  of  change  of  the  common  apeech;  as  the  dialects  can 
only  become  different  by  growing  apart,  a  stuggiahneaa  of 
growth  will  keep  them  longer  together — and  that,  not  by  ita 
direct  operation  alone,  but  also  by  giving  the  weak  forces  of 
an  imperfect  and  scanty  communication  opportunity  to  work 
more  effectively  in  couoteraction  of  the  others.  Thus  aW. 
the  influencea  which  hai-e  already  been  referred  to  as  ro- 
Btricting  the  variation  of  a  language  from  generation  to 
generation  are,  as  auch,  equally  eflective  in  checking  ita 
variation  from  portion  to  portion  of  a  people.  But  the 
moat  important  of  them  also  contribute  to  the  same  result 
in  another  way,  by  directly  strengthening  and  eitonding  the 
bonds  of  community.  Culture  and  enlightenment  give  a 
wonderful  cohesive  force;  they  render  possible  a.  wide  po- 
litical unity,  maintenance  of  tho  name  institutions,  govern- 
ment under  the  same  laws ;  they  facilitate  community  of 
memories  and  traditions,  and  foster  nationsl  feeling ;  they 
create  the  wants  and  tastes  which  lead  the  people  of  differ- 
ent regioofl  to  mix  with  and  aid  one  another,  and  they 
furnish  the  meana  of  ready  and  frequent  intercourse  :  all  of 
which  make  powerfully  for  liuguistio  unity  also.     A.  tr». 
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ditional  literature.  Hatred  or  heroic,  tends  effentively  in  tbt 
eame  direction.  But  of  more  account  than  all  is  a  written 
literature,  and  an  organined  and  pervading  sj-atem  of  in- 
fltniction,  whereby  the  same  expreaaionB  for  thought,  feel- 
ing, and  experience  are  set  as  models  before  the  eves  of  all, 
Kii  the  moat  far-reaching  and  effective  style  of  linguistic 
communication  is  establisbod. 

Moreover,  that  same  neceaaity  of  mutual  understanding 
wiicli  makes  and  preserves  the  identity  of  language  through- 
out a  community  has  power  also  to  bring  forth  identity  out 
of  diveraity.  No  necesaary  and  indissoluble  tie  binda  any 
human  being  to  his  own  personal  and  local  peculiarities  of 
idiom,  or  even  to  hia  mother-tongue ;  habit  and  convenience 
alone  make  them  hia ;  he  ia  ei-er  ready  to  give  them  up  for 
others,  when  circumstances  make  it  worth  hia  while  to  do  so. 
The  coarse  and  broad-mouthed  rustic  whom  the  force  of 
Inborn  character  and  talent  brings  up  to  a  poaition  among 
cultivated  men,  wears  oS"  the  rudeness  of  his  native  dialect, 
and  learns  to  speak  as  correctly  and  elegantly,  perhaps,  as 
one  who  has  been  trained  from  hia  birth  after  the  best 
models.  Those  who  come  up  from  among  the  dialects  of 
every  part  of  Britain  to  seek  their  fortune  in  the  metropolis 
acquire  some  one  of  the  forms  of  English  speech  which 
flourish  there  ;  and,  even  if  they  themselves  are  unable  ever 
to  rid  themselvca  wholly  of  provincialisms,  their  children 
may  grow  up  aa  thorough  cockooys  as  if  their  families  had 
never  lived  out  of  hearing  of  Bow  bells.  Any  one  of  us  who 
goea  to  a  foreign  land  and  settles  there,  identifying  himself 
with  a  community  of  strange  apeech,  learns  to  talk  with 
them,  as  well  aa  his  previously  formed  habits  will  let  bim, 
and  between  his  deacendanta  and  theirs  there  will  be  no 
ditfereuce  of  language,  however  unliie  they  may  be  in  hue 
and  feature.  If  adventurers  of  various  race  and  tongue 
combine  theraaelvea  together  in  a  colony  and  take  up  their 
abode  in  some  wild  country,  tlieir  speech  at  once  bofjins  to 
undergo  a  procesa  of  MBmilation,  which  sooner  or  later 
makes  it  one  and  homogeneous  :  how  rapidly  this  end  shall 
be  attained,  and  whether  some  one  element  shall  absorb  tho 
rest,  or  whether  all  shall  contribute  equally  to  the  resulting 
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dialoct,  must  be  determined  by  the  special  circumstaucoB  of 
the  case.  Of  tiie  multitudes  of  Germans  whom  emigrstioTi 
brings  to  our  shores,  aome  establish  themBelves  togetiutr  in 
considerable  nuiiibers :  they  cover  with  their  settleioentB  a 
tract  in  the  "West,  or  till  a  quarter  in  some  of  our  large 
towns  and  cities.  They  form,  then,  a  kind  of  community  of 
their  own,  in  the  midat  of  tke  greater  community  which 
Burrouuda  them,  haTing  numerous  points  of  contact  with 
the  latter,  but  not  absorbed  into  its  structure  :  there  are 
enough  speakers  of  English  among  them  to  furnish  all  the 
means  of  communication  with  the  world  about  them  which 
they  need  ;  they  are  proud  of  their  German  nationality  and 
cling  to  it ;  they  have  their  own  schools,  papers,  hooka, 
preachers — and  their  language,  though  sure  to  yield  finally 
to  the  assimUating  influences  which  surround  it,  may  be 
kept  up,  possibly,  for  generations.  So  also  with  a  crowd  of 
Irish,  clustered  together  in  a  village  or  suburb,  breeding  in 
«nd  in,  deriving  their  scanty  instruction  from  special  Bchools 
under  priestly  care :  their  characteristic  brogue  and  other 
peculiarities  of  word  and  phraae  may  hare  an  indeSnite  lease 
of  hfo.  But,  on  the  other  baud,  families  of  foreign  nation- 
ality scattered  in  less  numbers  among  us  can  make  no 
effective  resistance  to  the  force  which  tends  to  identify  them 
thoroughly  with  the  community  of  English  speakers,  and 
their  language  IB  soon  given  up  for  ours. 

There  is  6\'ideDtly  no  limit  to  the  scale  upon  which  such 
fusion  and  asHimilation  of  speech  may  go  on.  The  same 
causes  which  lead  an  individual,  or  family,  or  group  of  fami- 
lies, to  learn  and  use  another  tongue  than  that  which  they 
tbemaelves  or  their  fathers  have  been  accustomed  to  speak, 
may  be  by  historical  cireunistancea  made  operative  through- 
out a  whole  class,  or  over  a  whole  region.  When  two  com- 
munities are  combined  into  one,  there  comea  to  be  but  one 
language  where  before  there  were  two.  A  multiplication  and 
strengthening  of  the  ties  which  bind  together  the  different 
sections  of  one  peopie  tends  directly  toward  the  effacement 
of  already  existing  varieties  of  dialect,  and  the  production  of 
tinguistic  iiuiformity. 

Such  effacement  ai.d  assimilation  of  dialectic  varieties,  net 
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less  ihcm  dissimilatlou  and  tlio  formntion  of  now  dialects,  &r€ 
all  the  time  going  oa  in  human  communities,  actordiug  m 
conditioaB  favour  the  one  or  the  other  class  of  effects;  aud  a 
dufi  eonsideratioa  of  both  ia  neeesaarj-,  if  we  would  compre- 
hend the  history  of  aay  tongue,  or  family  of  tongues.  Let 
lis  look  at  one  or  two  eiamplee,  which  shall  serve  to  illus- 
trate their  joint  and  mutual  workings,  and  to  set  forth 
more  clearly  the  truth  of  the  principles  we  have  laid  down. 

We  will  consider  firat  the  history  of  that  one  among  the 
prominent  literary  lanijuagea  of  the  present  day  which  haa 
most  recently  attaiued  its  position,  namely  the  Qermna. 
From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history,  Germany  has  heen  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  more  or  less  discordant  dialects,  each 
occupying  its  own  limited  territory,  and  no  one  of  them 
better  entitled  than  any  other  to  set  itself  up  as  the  norm 
of  correct  German  speech.  How  far  back  their  separation 
goes,  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  whence,  when,  and  how  the 
ftrst  Germauic  tribe  entered  central  Europe,  that  its  tongue 
might  become  there  the  mother  of  so  many  languages,  crowd- 
ing Germany  and  Scandinavia,  and  spreading,  through  Eng- 
land, even  to  the  shores  and  prairies  of  a  new  world;  or 
whether  the  begiouinga  of  dialectic  division  were  made  before 
the  entrance  of  the  race  into  its  present  seats — these  are 
secrets  which  will  never  he  fully  disclosed.  There  were 
sweeping  changes  in  the  range  and  character  of  the  Ger- 
manic dialects  during  those  ages  of  migration  and  strife 
when  Germany  and  Korae  were  carrying  on  their  life  and 
death  struggle.  Whole  branches  of  the  German  race,  among 
them  some  of  the  most  renowned  and  mighty,  as  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  wholly  lost  their  existence  aa  separate  com- 
munities, being  scattered  and  absorbed  into  other  com- 
munities, and  their  languages  also  ceased  to  exist.  Leagues 
and  migrations,  intestine  struggles  and  foreign  couquests, 
produced  fuslona  and  absorptions,  estensions,  contractions, 
and  extinctions,  in  manifold  variety  ;  but  without  any 
tendency  to  a  general  unity :  aud  tLree  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  when  the  modern  German  first  put  forth  its  claim  to 
aland  as  the  common  language  of  Germany,  there  was  in 
that  country  the  sam'i  Babel  of  discordant  speech  as  at  th< 
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Christiaa  era.  Since  the  introduction  of  Chriatiaiiity  and 
the  beginnings  of  ci\'ilizntion,  more  than  one  tif  the  High- 
German  dialects,  aa  they  are  called,  the  dialects  of  central 
and  aouthern  Germany,  had  been  for  a.  season  the  aubjeet 
of  literary  culture.  This  was  the  case  with  the  idioms,  in 
auceeaaion,  of  the  Alemannic,  Prankish,  and  Bavarian  divi- 
sions of  the  race,  between  the  seventh  and  the  thirteenth 
centuries  ;  then,  for  a  time,  the  Swabian  dialect  gained  the 
preeminence,  and  in  it  wB,a  produced  a  rich  and  noble  legend- 
ary literature,  containing  precious  memorials  of  national 
heroic  story,  and  still  studied  and  valued  wherever  the  Ger- 
man tongue  is  spoken.  Here  was  a  promising  beginning  for 
a  truly  national  language,  but  the  conditions  of  the  times 
were  not  yet  such  as  to  give  the  movement  lasting  and  assured 
success.  Three  centuries  later  began  the  grand  national  up- 
heaval of  the  Jte  for  mat  ion.  The  writings  of  Luther,  multi-  ' 
plied  and  armed  with  a  buudrod-fold  force  by  the  new  art  of 
printing,  penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  to  nearly 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  people,  swakening  everywhere  a 
Tivid  enthusi&.'ftn.  The  language  he  used  was  not  the  local 
dialect  of  a  district,  but  one  which  had  already  a  better 
claim  than  any  other  to  the  character  of  a  general  Glerman 
language  :  it  was  the  court  and  official  speech  of  the  principal 
kingdoms  of  central  and  southern  Grermany,  wade  up  of 
Swabian,  Austrian,  and  other  dialectic  elements,*  To  a  lan- 
guage 80  accredited,  the  internal  impulse  of  the  religious 
excitement  and  the  political  revolutions  accompanying  it, 
and  the  external  influence  of  the  press,  which  brought  its 
literature,  aod  especially  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
into  every  reading  family,  were  enough  to  give  a  common 
currency,  a  general  value.  It  was  set  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  nation  as  the  most  cultivated  form  of  German  speech  ; 
it  was  acknowledged,  and  accepted  as  the  dialect  of  highest 
rank,  the  only  fitting  organ  of  communication  among  the 
educated  and  refined.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  iti 
influence  and  power  have  gone  on  increasing.  It  is  the 
vehicle  of  liteiature  .md  instruction  everywhere.  Whatever 
may  be  the  speech  of  the  lower  claseea  in  any  sectior  tbe 
*  See  Sckleicher,  Deubicha  Sprtuhe,  p,  107  teq. 


educftted,  those  who  make  up  good  aoriety,  speak  the 
literary  German;  thair  uhildreii  are  trained  in  it;  nothing 
else  is  written.  The  popular  dialects  are  still  as  numeroua 
BB  ever,  becaaaa  edncation  ia  not  pervading  and  thorough 
enough  to  extirpate  them  ;  and  their  existence  may  be  pro- 
longed for  an  indefinite  period  ;  but  the  literary  language 
eierciseB  a  powerl'ully  repressing  and  assimilating  effect 
upon  them  all ;  it  liaa  le^^Bencd  their  rank  aod  lowered  their 
character,  by  withdrawing  from  them  in  great  measure  the 
countenance  and  aid  of  the  cultivated  ;  it  has  leavened  them 
all  with  its  material  and  its  usages  ;  and  it  may  finally 
succeed  iu  crowding  them  allogether  out  of  use.  Its  away 
eiteuds  just  eb  far  as  the  external  influences  which  estab- 
lished it  reach  ;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  High-German  dialects,  its  nearest  kindred ;  the 
people  of  the  northern  proviuees  also,  speaking  tonguea  of 
Low-German  descent,  which  are  much  more  nearly  related 
with  the  Netherlandish,  or  even  with  the  English,  are  drawn 
by  the  ties  of  political,  social,  and  religious  community  with 
^  the  rest  of  Germany  to  accept  au{l  use  it'  While,  on  the 
*'«'^  other  hand,  political  independence,  aideH  by  diversity  oi 
social  and  religious  usages,  has  given  a  separate  existence 
as  a  literary  language  to  the  Dutch  or  Netherlandish,  and 
yet  more  notably  to  the  English,  descendants  of  dialects 
originally  undistinguished  among  the  crowd  of  Low-German 
idioms  which  lined  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea. 

The  history  of  most  other  literary  languages  is  of  the 
same  character  with  that  which  we  have  just  been  examin- 
ing. E;ich  was,  at  the  outset,  one  out  of  a  number  of  kin- 
dred but  more  or  leas  diverse  forms  of  speech,  and  the 
predominance  which  it  carae  to  gain  over  them  was  the  re- 
sult, not  of  its  inherent  merits  as  an  instrument  of  thought 
and  means  of  communication,  but  of  outward  circumitances, 
which  made  its  usages  worth  the  acquisition  of  a  wider  and 
wider  community.  Thus  the  parent  language  of  the  modern 
French  waa  the  vernacular  speech  of  only  a  small  part  oi 
the  population  of  Prance;  and  it  long  had  a  rival,  and 
almost  a  superior,  in  the  early  aud  highly  cultivated  dialect 
of  southern  France,  the  Provencal,  or  latufue    d'oo ;    nor 
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if  the  kingdom  of  Toulouae  had  mnititained  itseti.  iro\.1d  tbe 
latter  ever  have  yielded  to  the  former :  bat  the  aceptre  ai 
political  Bupremacy  over  all  France  passed  into  the  keep. 
ine:  of  the  northern  proyincee,  and  their  apcoch  became 
the  pule  of  (rood  usage  throughout  the  land,  while  the 
lanffue  d'oe  loat  by  degrees  its  character  as  a  cuitivat-ed 
dialect,  and  survives  onlv  in  rude  and  insignificant  prorincial 
fatoU.  The  Italian  was,  in  like  manner,  the  popular  idiom 
only  of  Tuscany,  one  of  the  innumerable  local  dialects  which 
crowd  and  jostle  one  another  between  the  Alps  and  Sicily, 
and  its  currency  among  the  educated  classes  of  the  whole 
peninsula  is  the  effect  of  literary  influence  aud  of  instruc- 
tion. 

An  illustration  of  a  somewhat  different  character  is 
aflbrded  us  by  the  history  of  the  Latin,  a  history  in  many 
respects  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  languagu 
which  has  ever  esisted.  This  conquering  tongue — whose 
descendants  now  occupy  ho  large  and  fair  a  part  of  Europe, 
and,  along  with  their  hail-sister,  the  English,  fill  nearly  all 
the  New  World,  and  numerous  scattered  tracts,  coaata,  and 
islands,  on  every  continent  and  in  every  ocean,  ■while  its 
material  has  leavened  and  enriched  the  speech  of  all  enlight- 
ened nationa- — was  the  veruHcular  idiom,  not  twenty-five 
centuries  ago,  of  a  little  isolated  district  in  middle  Italy,  a 
region  which,  on  any  map  of  the  world  not  drawn  upon  ti 
scale  truly  gigantic,  one  might  easily  rover  with  the  end  of  n 
finger.  How  and  when  it  came  there,  we  know  not ;  but  it 
was  one  of  a  group  of  related  dialects,  descendants  and  joint 
representatives  of  au  older  tongue,  spokeu  by  the  first 
immigrants,  which  had  grown  apart  by  the  effect  of  the  usual 
dissimilating  processes.  Bemaina  of  at  least  two  of  these 
lister  dialects,  tho  Oscan  and  the  TTmbrian,  are  still  left  in 
existence,  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned,  and  to 
illuatrate  the  ante-historic  period  of  Italic  speech.  Tho 
Latin  was  preKsed  on  the  north  by  the  Etruscan,  and  threat- 
ened from  the  south  by  the  Greek,  languages  of  much  more 
powerful  races,  and  the  latter  of  them  poBsessing  a  higher 
intrinsic  character,  and  an  infinitely  superior  cultivation :  no 
Mie  could  then  have  dared  to  guess  that  its  after  oAreer 
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irould  be  ao  much  more  conspiououa  thaa  theirs.  Its  spread 
begau  with  the  extension  of  Romaa  dominion,  and  was  the 
plaiuest  and  most  unequivocal  sign  of  the  thorough  and 
penetrating  nature  of  that  dominion.  Not  content  with  tb« 
loose  and  nominal  away  which  the  Persian  eiovereign  exer- 
cised over  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  his  vast  empire,  or  the 
yet  laser  authority  of  the  modem  Mongol  rulers  over 
their  wider  couquesta,  the  Homans  infused,  as  it  were,  a  new 
organic  life  into  the  vast  body  corporate  of  which  they  were 
the  head,  and  made  their  influence  felt  through  its  every 
nerve  and  fibre.  Italy  they  first  subjected  and  Eomanized. 
The  yolte  they  imposed,  and  riveted  hy  their  military  coloniw, 
their  laws  and  institutions,  their  culture,  and  their  all-pene- 
trating administration,  was  a  bond  of  community  against 
which  no  other  proved  able  to  maintain  itself;  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Gaulish  of  tlie  north  tn 
the  Greelt  of  the  extreme  south,  gave  way  by  degrees  before 
the  tongue  of  the  conquering  city,  and  Italy  became  » 
country  of  one  uniform  speech.  And  yet  not  wliolly 
uniform :  relics  of  the  ancient  languages  maintained  them- 
selvea  for  a  long  time  in  certain  more  inaccessible  districts, 
and  their  influence  was  doubtless  to  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
varying  local  dialects  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  peninsula 
— as,  indeed,  traces  of  it  are  even  now  discoverable  there. 
The  common  speech  of  Italy,  too,  setting  aside  these  dia- 
lectic diatiuctiona,  was  not  the  pure  polished  Latin  of  Cicero 
and  Virgil,  but  a  ruder  idiom,  containing  already  the  germa 
of  many  of  the  changes  exhibited  by  the  modern  Italian  and 
the  other  Bomanio  tongues.  The  same  process  of  conquest 
and  incorporation  into  the  Boman  community  was  carried 
farther,  upon  a  grand  and  aurpriaing  scale,  into  the  other 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Celts  of  GJaul,  the  Celts  and 
Iberians  of  Spain,  gave  up  their  own  languages  and  adopted 
that  of  their  rulers  and  civilizera,  not  less  completely  than 
have  the  Celts  of  Ireland,  within  the  last  few  centuries, 
exchanged  their  Irish  speech  for  English :  of  Celtic  words 
and  usages  only  scanty  and  unimportant  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  the  modern  French  and  Spanish.  The  same  fata 
threatened  (Germany,  had  not  her  brave  and  hardy  tribea 


offered  too  Btubbom  a  resistance  to  the  already  waniug 
forces  of  the  empire  ;  and  Britain  also,  had  uot  its  remota 
Bituation  and  inferior  value  as  a  province  caused  the  Bomau 
hold  upon  it  to  be  weak,  and  Boon  abandoned.  Leea  con- 
niderable  tracts  of  Boutb-enstern  Europe,  stretching  from  the 
northern  border  of  Italy  to  near  the  month  of  the  Danube, 
yielded  to  the  aame  influence  ;  subdued  by  the  anna,  colo- 
nized from  the  population,  organized  by  the  policy,  civilized 
by  the  culture,  of  the  great  city,  they  learned  also  to  talk 
her  language,  forgetting  their  own.  Thus  arose  the  great 
and  important  group  of  the  Eomanic  languages,  aa  they  are 
called;  namely,  the  Italian,  the  French,  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  tbe  Ehsto-Hiomanie  of  southern  Switzerland,  and 
the  WaUachian- — each  including  a  host  of  varying  dialects, 
all  lineal  doaeendanta  of  the  Latin,  all  spoken  by  populations 
only  in  smal!  part  of  Latin  race. 

We  must  not  auppuae,  however,  that  a  pure  and  clasHioal 
Latin  was  ever  the  popular  dialect  of  this  wide-estended 
region  of  Europe,  any  more  than  of  Italy  after  its  first 
Bom  animation.  The  samo  counteracting  causes,  acting  on  & 
grander  acale  and  with  an  intensified  force,  prevented  cor- 
rectness and  homogeneity  of  speech.  The  populace  got  their 
Ijatin  rather  from  the  army  and  its  followers,  the  colonists 
and  low  officials,  than  from  educated  Eomans  and  the  worka 
of  great  authors.  Doubtless  there  waa  not  at  first  Buch  a 
difference  between  the  dialect  of  the  highest  and  of  the 
lowest  that  they  could  not  understand  one  another.  But, 
whatever  it  was,  it  rapidly  became  wider :  while  study  and 
the  imitation  of  unchanging  models  kept  the  acholars  and 
ecclesiastics  in  possession  of  the  classical  Latin,  only  a  little 
barbarized  by  tlie  irresistible  intrusion  into  it  of  words  and 
constructions  borrowed  from  vernacular  use,  the  language  of 
the  masBes  grew  rapidly  away  from  it,  breaking  up  at  the 
same  time  into  those  innumerable  local  forms  to  whose  exist- 
ence we  have  already  referred.  There  was  no  conserving  and 
assimilating  influence  at  work  among  the  millions  who  had 
taken  for  their  own  the  langu^e  of  Rome,  capable  either  of 
binding  them  fast  to  its  established  usages  or  of  keeping 
tiielr  lines  of  tlnguistic  growth  parallvL     Special  disturbing 
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fnrcea  came  !□  here  And  tliere.  Incursions  aod  conquesta  of 
German  tribes  brought  an  element  of  Germauie  speech  into 
the  tongues  alike  ut' Spain,  Tranee,  and  Italy.  Centurit^s  of 
Saraeen  domination  engrafted  upou  the  Spanish  language  a 
notiible  store  of  words  of  Arable  derivation.  When,  at 
limgtb,  Ibe  dark  ages  of  European  history  were  over,  and 
knowledge  and  culture  were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  exclusivs 
custody  of  the  few,  and  mode  the  wealth  and  blessing  of  the 
mcmy,  the  Latin  was  a  dead  language,  much  too  &vr  removed 
from  popular  wants  and  Byropathies  to  bo  able  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  new  nations.  Hence  the  rise  in  each  separate 
country,  at  not  far  from  the  same  time,  of  a  new  national 
tongue,  to  be  the  instrument  and  expression  of  the  national 
culture.  All  Komanized  Europe  was  in  the  condition  already 
described  as  that  of  Germany  prior  to  the  advancement  of  the 
modem  German  to  its  present  position ;  a  chaos  of  varying 
dialects  was  there ;  and,  in  every  case,  extoiiial  historical 
circumstances  determined  which  of  them  should  attain  a 
higher  value,  and  should  subject  and  absorb  the  rest. 

In  all  this  alternate  and  repeated  divergence  and  converg- 
ence of  dialects  there  is  evidently  nothing  which  needs  to  be 
looked  upon  as  mysterious,  or  even  puzzling.  Such  has  been 
the  history  of  language  from  the  beginning,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth.  "We  need  only  the  tendency  of  individual 
language  to  vary,  and  the  effect  of  community  to  check, 
limit,  and  even  reverse  this  tendency,  in  order  to  eiplain 
every  case  that  arises :  the  peculiar  conditions  of  each  eaae 
must  decide  whether  their  joint  action  shall,  on  the  whole, 
make  for  homogeneity  or  for  diversity  of  speech  ;  and  the 
result,  in  kind  and  in  degree,  will  vary  according  to  the  sum 
of  the  causes  which  produced  it ;  as  the  resultant  motion,  in 
rate  and  directioc,  combines  and  represents  all  the  forces, 
however  various  and  conflicting,  of  whose  united  action  it  iP 
the  effect. 

Thus,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  when  there  takes 
place  a  fusion  of  two  communities,  larger  or  smaller,  of 
varying  speech,  no  general  law  can  determine  what  sholl  bo 
the  resulting  dialect.  When  the  Bomans  conquered  GaiJ, 
although  forming  only  a  minority  of  the  populaticti,  thej 
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I  almost  totftllj  obliterated  tlie  Gaulish  Bpeech,  putting  the 
I  liatin  in  ita  place,  for  they  broiiglit  with  them  culture  and 
I  polity,  art  and  ai'ience,  learning  and  letters ;  they  made  it 
I'tratter  worth  while  for  the   Celta  to  learn  Latin  than  to 
[ndhete  to  their  own  ancient  idiom.      When,  however,  tha 
>  Germanic  Frnnka,  a  few  centuries  later,  conquered  in  thoii 
turn  the  now  Latinized  Gaul,  and  turned  it  into  a  Vingdoin 
of  Prance,  they  adopted  the  language  of  their  more  numer- 
ous and  more  cultivated  suhjects,  only  adding  a  small  per- 
I  Centage  of  Germanic  worda  to  ite  vocabulary,  and  perhapa 
I  contributing  an  appreciable  influence  toward  hastening  the 
l.decay,  already  well  in  progreaa,  of  the  Latin  grammatical 
Ij^atem.     The  aame  thing  happened  once  more,  when  the 
I'Scandin avian  Northmen,  representing  another  branch  of  the 
I'fiermaiiie  family,  after  extorting  from  the  beaten  and  trem- 
FMing  monarchs  of  France  the  cession  of  one  of  her  fairest 
provincea,  became  the  not  leaa  formidable  and  dreaded  Kor- 
mana.     Although  placed  in    seemingly   lavourable   circum- 
stances fnr  conserving  their  linguistic  independence,  crowded 
together  aa  they  were  within  compamtiveiy  narrow  bounda. 
Land  making    on   tlieir    own    ground,  of  which  they  were 
Jlrfisolute  masters,  the  majority  of  the  population,  they  yet 
I  could  not  resist  the  powerful  assimilating  influences  which 
pressed  them,  a  horde  of  uncouth  and  unlearned  harbariauB, 
on  every   side.      Within  a  wonderfully  short  time,   their 
Worse  tongue  had  altogether  gone  out  of  use,  leaving  traces 
only  in  a  few  geographical  names  :  along  with  French  man- 
nera,  French  learning,  and  French  polity,  they  had  implicitly 
adopted  also  Fi-eoch  speech.     Hardly  was  this  conversion 
accomplished,  wiien  they  set  forth  to  propagate  their  new 
f  linguiatic  faith  in  a  country  occupied  by  dialects  akin  with 
Jthat  which  they  had  recently  forsworn.     The  Anglos  and 
■"SBions,  Germanic  tribes,  had  meantime  finished  the  task, 
1  only  begun  by  the  Romans,  of  extirpating  upon  the  largest 
md  best  part  of  British  ground  the  old  Celtic  speech.    They 
had  done  it  in  a  somewhat  different  way,  by  sheer  brute 
force,  bj-   destroying,  enslaving,  or  driving  out  the  native 
[^population,  and  filling  all  but  the  most  inaccessible  regions 
f  the  island  with  their  own  ferooioua  tribeameu.     Hei'e» 
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the  wholly  insignificant  remains  of  Celtic  malvnnl  to  b« 
found  among  the  ordinary  store.-"  of  expression  of  uur  English 
tongue.  Ohriatianity  and  civilizatiou  found  the  invaders  in 
their  new  home,  and  an  Anglo-Saion  literature  grew  np, 
which,  had  circumstances  continued  favourable,  might  have 
aided  national  unity  of  government,  institutions,  and  culture 
to  assimilate  the  varying  dialects  of  the  country,  produciug 
a  national  language  not  inferior  in  wealth  and  polish  to  oup 
present  speech.  But  tliey  who  take  the  sword  shall  peristi 
by  the  aword  f  upon  the  Auglo-SuKons  were  wreaked  the 
woes  they  had  themselves  earlier  brought  upon  the  Celts. 
Danish  and  Norse  invasions,  during  a  long  period,  bitterly 
vexed  and  weakened  the  Saxon  state,  and  it  finally  sank 
irrecoverably  under  the  Norman  conquest.  This  time,  the 
collision  of  two  diverse  languages,  upborne  by  a  nearly 
equal  civilization — the  partial  superiority  of  that  of  the 
Normans  being  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  in- 
feriority in  numbers — under  the  governmeni,  of  political 
circumstancea  already  explained,  produced  a  renult  diiferent 
from  any  which  we  have  thus  far  had  occasion  to  notice— 
namely,  a  truly  composite  language,  drawing  ito  material  and 
its  strength  in  so  nearly  equal  part  from  the  two  sources 
that  scholars  are  able  to  dispute  whether  the  modern  English 
is  more  Saxon  or  more  French,  Into  the  details  of  the 
combination  we  cannot  now  stay  to  enter,  but  must  pass 
on  to  note  the  later  dialectic  history  of  the  language, 
merely  directing  attention  to  the  important  and  familiarly 
known  fact  that  its  formative  apparatus — -whether  consisting 
in  inflections,  affixes  of  derivation,  or  connectives  and  rela- 
tional words — along  with  the  most  common  and  indiapensable 
part  of  its  vocabulary,  remained  almost  purely  Saxon,  ao 
that  it  is  to  be  accounted  still  a  Germanic  dialect  in  struc- 
ture, although  furnished  with  stores  of  expression  in  no 
small  part  of  Bomanic  origin. 

The  fusion  of  Saxon  and  Norman  elements  in  Eugliab 
speech  did  not  reach  in  equal  measure  all  parts  of  the  land 
or  all  elaaaes  of  the  people,  nor  did  it  by  any  means  wipa 
out  previously  existing  dialectic  diiTerent-'os.  th'is  furnishing 
«  new  and  strictly  homogeneous  speftch  as  a  starting-point 
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1  t!iB  transfer  of  English  to 
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whence  a  new  process  of  dialectic  diverKtiieo  ehonlil  com* 

mence.     On  the  contraiy,  Biitain  ia  still,  like  Germany, 

J-Only  in  a,  less  degree,  a  country  full  of  diiilects,  some  of 

■  ■whoae    peouliarities  go  back  to   the  dirersitiea   of  speech 

lifonong  the  tribes  by  whom  the  Anglo-Saion  conquest  of  the 

■island  was  achieved,  thirteen  hundred  years  ago,  while  the 

I'pest  are  of  every  date  of  origin,  from  that  remote  period  to 

I  the  present.      One  or  tivo  of  these  dialects — especially  the 

Scottish  and  the  Yorkshire— poetry  and  fiction  have  made 

somewhat  familiarly   known  to   us ;   others  "are  matters  of 

keen  and  curious  interest  to  1 

testimony  being  hardly  leas  ess 

direct   to    his    comprehensioJ 

wqpeech. 

But  it  was  impossible  that, 

tlie  continent  of  America,  these  local  dialectic  should  i 

taia  themselves  int-act ;  that  could  only  have  been  the  result 

of  a  separate  migration  of  parts  of  the  local  communities  to 

which  they  belonged,  and  of  the  continued  maintenance  o( 

I   their  distinct  identity  in  their  new  place  of  settlement. 

|i:8uch  was  not  the  character  of  the  movement  which  filled 

Ii':thi3    country  with    an    English -a  peaking  population.     Old 

lines  of  local  division  were  effaced  ;  new  ties  of  community 

were  forraed,  embracing  men  of  various  province  and  rank. 

It  was  not  more  inevitable  that  the  languages  of  the  various 

nationalities  which  have  contributed  to  our  later  population 

should  disappear,  swallowed  up  in  the  predominant  English, 

than  that  the  varying  forms  of  English  should  disappear, 

being  assimilated  to  that  one  among  them  which  was  better 

supported  than  the  rest.     Nor  could  it  be  doubtful  which 

was  the  predominant  element,  to  which  the  others  would 

have  to  conform  themselves.     In  any  cidtivated  and  lettered 

community,  the  cultivated  speech,  the  language  of  letters,  ia 

the  central  point  toward  which  all  the  rest  gravitate,  as  they 

[.are  broken  up   and  lose  their  local  hold.     And  our  tirst 

Y  settlers  were  in  no  small  part  from  the  instructed  class,  men 

I  lof  high  chanicter,  capacity,  and  culture.    They  brought  with 

1  a  written  language  and  a  rich  literature  .  they  read 

nd  wrote;   tfaer  established  schools  of  ever;  grade,  and 
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toolc  ■.■ore  that  eiiL-h  rising  gcaeration  should  not  laL  belitnd 
its  jirL-dueesHor  in  learninj;.  The  bacia,  too,  of  e(|uality  o( 
rij[UtB  auJ  priviii't^es  ou  whii-h  they  Ibundud  their  eot'ietj 
addod  a  pOH-ert'ul  influence  in  favour  of  equality  of  speech. 
As  B.  DfLtuml  Hud  uuavoiduhle  coiisequence,  then,  of  these 
dotiTinining  conditions,  and  not  by  reason  of  any  virtue  for 
whith  we  are  to  take  credit  to  ourselves,  the  general  Ian- 
^uage  of  America,  through  all  section*  of  the  country  and 
all  orders  of  the  population,  became  far  more  nearly  homo- 
geceoUH,  and  accordant  with  the  correct  standard  of  English 
speech,  IJiau  is  the  average  language  of  England.  And  the 
same  iaflueneea  which  made  it  so  have  tended  to  keep  it  so : 
the  democratic  charactei:  of  our  institutions,  and  the  almost 
universality  of  instruction  among  us,  have  doue  much  to 
maJntaiu  throughout  our  community  an  appfoiimate  ii.ii* 
fomiity  of  idiom,  There  was  douhtless  never  a  country 
before,  where,  down  to  the  very  humblest  claases  of  tbn 
people,  BO  many  learned  to  read  and  spell  out  of  the  same 
■chuol-bookB,  heard  the  same  speakers,  from  platform,  desk, 
nud  pulpit,  and  rt^ad  the  same  books  and  papers ;  where 
there  was  Buch  a  surging  to  and  fro  of  the  population,  sue! 
a  mixture  and  intimate  intercourBe  of  all  ranks  and  of  ali 
regions.  In  short,  every  form  of  communication  is  more 
active  and  more  far-reaching  with  us  than  ever  elsewhere ; 
every  assimilating  influence  has  had  unequalled  freedom  and 
range  of  action.  Hence,  there  was  also  never  a  case  in 
which  BO  nearly  the  same  language  was  spoken  throughout 
the  whole  mass  of  so  vast  a  population  aa  is  the  English  now 
in  America.  Modern  civilization,  with  the  great  states  it 
creates,  and  the  wide  and  active  intercourse  among  men  to 
which  it  prompts  and  for  which  it  affords  the  needed  facili- 
lies,  la  able  to  establish  upon  unoccupied  soil,  and  then  to 
maiutaia  there,  community  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  to 
which  ancient  times  could  afford  no  parallel. 

Nor  have  we  fitiled  to  keep  nearly  even  pace  with  our 
BritiaJi  relations  in  the  slow  progressive  development  of  ihe 
common  tongue :  our  close  connection  with  the  mot'hor- 
couutry,  the  community  of  culture  which  we  have  kept  np 
with  her,  our  acknowledgment  of  her  superior  authority  in 
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tnattera  of  learning  and  literature,  bave  teen  able  tlius  far 
to  restrain  our  lespeetive  linea  of  linguiatic  growtli  frori 
notable  divergence.  Tfiougli  we  are  sundered  by  am  ocean, 
there  have  been  invisible  ties  enouKh  between  ua  to  bind  ur 
together  into  one  community.  Tet  our  concordance  of 
speech  is  not  perfect :  Bntiali  puriam  finds  fault  with  even 
our  higher  styles  of  diacoorse,  ora!  and  written,  as  diafigured 
by  Americanisms,  and  in  both  the  tone  and  the  material  of 
colloquial  talk  the  differences  are,  of  course,  much  more 
marked.  We  have  preserved  aome  older  wtirda,  phrasea, 
and  meaninga  which  their  modern  use  discards  i  we  have 
failed  as  yet  to  adopt  certain  others  which  have  sprung  up 
among  them  aiuce  the  separation;  we  have  originated  yet 
others  which  they  have  not  accepted  and  ratified.  Upon 
all  these  pointfl  we  are,  in  the  abstract,  precisely  as  much  in 
the  right  aa  they;  but  the  practical  question  ia,  which  of 
the  two  is  the  higher  authority,  whose  approved  usage  shall 
be  the  norm  of  correct  English  speaking.  We  have  been 
content  hitherto  to  uccept  the  inferior  position,  but  it  ia  not 
likely  that  we  shall  alwaya  continue  so.  Our  inereasin^ 
numbers  and  our  growing  independence  of  character  and 
culture  will  give  ua  in  our  own  estimation  an  equal  right,  at 
the  least,  and  we  shall  feel  more  and  more  unwilling  to  yield 
implicitly  to  British  precedent ;  so  that  the  time  may  perhaps 
come  when  the  EugHsh  Jaoguage  in  America  and  the  English 
language  in  Britain  will  eshibit  a  noteworthy  difference  of 
material,  form,  and  usage.  What  we  have  to  rely  upon  to 
counteract  this  separating  tendency  and  annul  its  effect  is 
the  predominating  influence  of  the  class  of  highest  cultiva- 
tion, as  exerted  especially  through  the  medium  of  literature.  . 
Literature  ia  the  most  dignified,  the  most  legitimate,  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  forces  which  eflect  the  conservation 
of  language,  and  the  one  which  acts  most  purely  according 
to  its  true  merit,  free  from  the  adventitious  aids  and  draw- 
backa  of  place  and  time.  It  is  through  her  literature  that 
America  has  begun,  and  must  go  on,  to  win  her  right  to 
Bliare  in  the  elaboration  of  the  English  speech.  Love  and 
Admiration  of  the  same  master-works  in  poetry,  cratory, 
philosophy,  and  science  has  hitherto  made  one  community 
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of  the  two  (•rettt  divisions  of  speakers  of  English,  and  oaght 
to  continue  to  unite  them — and  it  will,  we  hope,  do  so :  but 
more  or  leaa  completely,  according  as  that  portion  of  the 
community  which  is  moat  directly  reiichcd  and  effectively 
puided  hy  literature  ia  allowed  authority  over  the  roat. 

We  are,  however,  by  no  moana  free  from  dialects  among  our 
own  population,  although  we  may  hope  that  they  will  long, 
OP  alwavs,  continue  to  be  restricted  within  narrow  limits  of 
variation  from  the  standard  of  correct  speech,  as  they  are  at 
present.  The  New  Englander,  the  Westerner,  the  South- 
erner, even  of  the  educated  claaa,  betraya  his  birth  to  a 
eldlled  observer  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  language;  and 
the  lower  we  descend  in  the  social  scale,  the  more  marked 
and  prominent  do  these  peculiarities  become.  There  ia 
hardly  a  locality  in  the  land,  of  p;reater  or  less'  eitent,  which 
has  not  some  local  usages,  of  phrase  or  utterance,  character- 
iziag  those  whoae  provincialism  hna  not  been  rubbed  off  by 
instruction  or  by  intercourse  with  a  wider  public.  There  ia 
a  certain  degree  of  difference,  too,  of  which  we  are  all 
conscious,  between  the  written  and  the  colloquial  style  : 
there  are  words  and  phrases  in  good  conversational  use, 
which  would  be  called  inelegant,  and  almost  low,  if  met 
with  in  books ;  there  are  words  and  phrases  which  we  em- 
ploy in  composition,  but  which  would  seem  forced  and  stilted 
if  applied  in  the  ordinary  dealings  of  life.  This  ia  far  from 
being  a  difference  sufficient  to  mark  the  literary  English  as 
another  dialect  than  that  of  tlie  people  ;  yet  it  is  the  begin- 
ning of  such  a  difference  ;  it  needs  no  change  in  kind,  but 
only  a  change  in  degree,  to  make  it  accord  with  the  distinc- 
tion between  any  literary  language  which  history  offers  tn 
our  knowledge  and  the  lesa  cultivated  dialects  which  liave 
grown  up  in  popular  usage  by  its  side,  and  by  which  it  has 
bocn  finally  overthrown  and  supplanted. 

Nothing,  then,  as  we  see,  can  absolutely  repress  dialectic 
growth;  even  the  influences  most  powerfully  coneervativo 
of  identity  of  language,  working  in  the  most  effective 
manner  which  human  conditions  have  been  found  to  admits 
can  only  succeed  in  indefinitely  redncing  its  rate  of  pro- 
gress. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  we  hare  used  tlie  terms  "dialect'' 
&nd  "  language  "  iudilFeretitly  and  interchangeably,  in  speak- 
lug  of  any  given  tongue  ;  and  it  will  alao  have  been  made 
plain,  I  trust,  by  tlie  foi'L'going  eipoaition  how  vain  would 
he  the  attempt  to  eatabliah  a  definite  and  easentiai  distinc 
tion  between  them,  or  give  pretiBion  to  any  of  the  other 
namea  which  indicate  the  different  degrees  of  diversity 
»nioiig  related  tongues.  No  foi-m  of  apeech,  living  or  deai 
of  which  we  liave  imy  knowledge,  was  not  or  is  not  a.  dialect, 
in  the  aense  of  being  tiic  idiom  of  a  limited  community, 
among  olhcr  communities  of  kindred  but  somewhat  discord- 
ant idiom  ;  none  la  not  truly  a  language,  in  the  sense  that 
it  ia  tlie  meanii  of  mutual  iutcrcourse  of  a  distinct  portion 
of  mankind,  adnpted  to  their  capacity  and  supplying  their 
needa.  The  whole  history  of  spoken  language,  in  all  climea 
and  all  agea,  is  a  aeries  of  varying  and  succeaaive  phaaea  ; 
externa]  cirenmatancea,  often  accidental,  give  to  some  of  these 
phases  a  prominence  and  importance,  a  currency  and  per- 
manence, to  which  others  do  not  attain ;  and  according  to 
their  degree  of  importance  we  atyle  them  idiom,  or  patoit, 
OP  dialect,  or  language.  To  a  very  limited  extent,  natural 
hiatory  feels  the  same  difficulty  in  eatabliahing  the  diatinc- 
tion  between  a  "  variety  "  and  a  "  speciea  ;  "  and  the  difficulty 
would  be  not  less  pervading  and  inaurmouu table  in  natural 
than  in  liuguiatic  acience,  if.  aa  ia  the  case  in  language,  not  ^ 
only  the  apecies,  but  even  the  genera  and  higher  groups  of  ■ 
animals  aud  planta  were  traceably  descended  from  one  ' 
auothef  or  from  common  ancestoi-a,  and  passed  into  each 
other  by  iuaenaible  gradations.  Transmutation  of  specioa  in  / 
the  kingdom  of  speech  ia  no  hypothesis,  but  a  patent  fact,  f 
oue  of  the  fundamental  and  determining  priuciplea  of  lin> ' 
guiatic  atudy. 
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■  vEewE  of  the  relntions  of  diRlecte.  Dialectic  Tsrie^  In  jillw 
original  unit;.  Effect  of  cultivation  on  a  language.  Grouping  of  lan- 
guages by  reiationehip.  Nearer  and  remoter  relatione  of  Lhe  English. 
Constitution  of  tbe  Indo-European  family.  Proof  of  ila  unity.  Iin> 
possibility  of  determining  the  place  and  time  of  its  founderv;  their 
culture  and  cuHtoma,  infeirad  from  their  restored  vocahulary. 


Havino  previously  considered  in  some  detail  the  various 
Diodes  of  change  in  language — the  processes  of  linguiatic 
life,  as,  by  an  allowable  figure,  we  termed  them — we  went 
on  at  our  last  interview  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  circum- 
Btancee  and  conditiona  which  govern  the  working  of  those 
processes,  giving  prominence  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
and  quickening  or  rotartiing  their  joint  efTects.  We  then 
proceeded  to  iDquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  sane 
processes  operate  to  divide  any  given  form  of  speech,  vrith 
the  lapse  of  time,  into  Yaryiiig  forms,  or  to  convert  a  lan- 
guage into  dialects.  We  passed  in  review  the  causes  which 
fiivour  the  development  of  dialectic  differences,  as  well  as 
those  which  limit  and  oppose  such  development,  and  even 
tend  to  bring  uniformity  out  of  diversity.  They  are,  wo 
found,  of  two  general  kinds;  the  one,  proceeding  from  indi- 
viduals, and  founded  on  tlie  diversities  of  individual  char- 
acter and  circumstance,  tend  to  indefinite  separation  and 
discordiinee ;  the  other,  acting  in  communities,  and  arising 
from  the  necessity  of  mutual  intelligence,  the  grand  aim  and 
porpose  of  language,  make  &r  uniformity  aud  assimilation, 
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■ftcrilicmg  a  merely  perBonal  to  a  more  comprehenBive  unity, 
merging  the  individual  in  the  society  of  which  he  ia  a 
memher.  Language  ia  an  institution  founded  in  man's  social 
nature,  wrought  out  for  the  satisfaj^tioa  of  his  social  wonts  ; 
and  hence,  while  individuals  are  the  sole  ultimate  agents  in 
the  formation  and  modiflcation  of  every  word  and  meaning 
of  a  word,  it  ia  atiU  the  conununity  that  makea  and  changes 
its  language.  Tlie  one  ia  the  molecular  force ;  the  other,  the 
orgajiic.  Both,  as  we  saw,  are  always  at  work,  and  the  history 
of  human  tongues  is  a  record  of  their  combined  effects  ;  but 
the  individual  diversifying  forces  lie  deeper  down,  are  more 
interna!,  more  inherent  in  the  universal  use  of  speech,  and 
removed  tram  the  control  of  outward  circumstancea.  Lan- 
guage, we  may  fairly  say,  tends  toward  diversity,  but  circum- 
etances  connected  with  its  employment  check,  annul,  and 
even  reverse  thia  tendency,  preserving  unity,  or  producing 
it  where  it  did  not  hefore  exist. 

One  or  two  recent  writers  upon  language  *  have  com- 
mitted  the  very  aerious  ejTor  of  inverting  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  dialectic  variety  and  uniformity  of  speech,  thus  turn- 
ing topsy-turvy  the  whole  history  of  linguistic  development. 
Unduly  impressed  by  the  career  of  modern  cultivated  dialects, 
their  eSaccment  of  eiiatiug  dialectic  differences  and  pro- 
duction of  homogeneous  speech  throughout  wide  regions, 
and  failing  to  recogni/e  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  have 
Blade  such  a  career  possible,  these  authors  aflirm  that  the 
natural  tendency  of  language  ia  from  diversity  to  unifoimity ; 
iihat  dialects  are,  in  the  regular  order  of  things,  antecedent 
to  language;  that  human  speech  began  its  exietence  in  a 
state  of  infinite  dialectic  division,  which  has  been,  from  the 
first,  undergoing  coalescence  and  reduction.  It  may  seem 
hardly  worth  while  t  j  spend  any  effort  in  refuting  an  opinion 

•  I  refer  in  particulBr  to  M.  Erneat  Kenan,  of  PflriB,  whose  pecnliar  vieira 
Qpon  thia  luhji^t  are  laid  down  in  Kie  General  History  of  the  Semitic  Lbq- 
gua^,  and  more  fully  in  hia  treatise  on  the  Ori^'n  of  Language  (2nd  editiao, 
Faru,  I8S8,  ch.  viii.) — a  vorlt  of  great  in^nnity  and  eloquence,  but  one 
of  vhioh  tile  lin^uJElic  philuauphy  ia  in  a  Cai  higher  degree  eonatruct- 
ite  than  inductive.  Frofessrir  Mai  Miidcr,  alao.  vrhen  trentjn;;  of  tbi 
Teutonic  ctasa  of  langurigca  (Locrurea  on  Lnuguogc,  fint  series,  fifth  Ia> 
tare),  ippBBTB  diatinctly  to  give  in  his  adheaiun  ti  " 
13 
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of  wliich  tho  falsity  will  have  been  made  apparent  by  tho 
expoBition  aWady  given ;  yet  a  brief  additional  diacuHaion  of 
the  point  will  afibrd  ua  the  opportunity  of  setting  in  a 
dearer  light  one  or  two  principle§  whoee  distinct  appruhen- 
lion  ie  netieesary  in  order  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
our  farther  inquiries. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  tbat  the  diiference  between 
any  given  dialect  and  another  of  kindred  stock  is  mode  np 
of  a  multitude  of  geparate  items  of  difference,  and  consists  in 
their  sum  and  combined  eflect :  thus,  for  instance,  words  B^e 
possessed  by  the  one  which  are  wanting  in  the  other;  words 
found  in  both  are  diiferently  pronounced  by  each,  or  ore  used 
in  senses  either  not  quite  identical  or  very  unlike  ;  corobina- 
tiona  and  forms  belong  only  to  one,  of  aro  corrupted  and 
worn  down  in  diverse  iief,TeeB  by  tlie  two ;  phroses  occur  in 
the  one  which  would  be  meaningless  in  the  other.  Now  the 
gradual  production  of  such  difiereoces  as  these  is  something 
which  we  see  to  have  been  going  on  in  language  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  history  iUustrated  by  literary  records ; 
nay,  which  is  even  going  on  at  the  present  day  under  our 
own  eyes.  If  the  Italian  uses  in  the  sense  of '  truth '  the 
word  verita,  tho  Spanish  verdad,  the  French  vdrite,  the 
English  verity,  we  know  very  well  that  it  is  not  because  all 
these  forms  were  once  alike  current  in  the  mouths  of  the 
flame  people,  til!  those  who  preferred  each  one  of  them  Bort«d 
themselves  out  and  combined  together  into  a  separate  com- 
munity  ;  it  must  be  because  some  single  people  formerly  used 
in  the  same  sense  a  single  word,  either  coincident  with  one 
of  these  or  nearly  resembling  them  all,  from  which  they  have 
all  descended,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  linguistic  tradition, 
that  always  iciplies  liability  to  linguistic  change.  We  happen 
to  know,  indeed,  in  this  particular  case,  by  direct  historical 
evidence,  what  the  original  word  was,  and  who  were  the 
people  that  used  it :  it  was  teritdt  (nominative  Veritas),  and 
belonged  to  the  language  of  Borne,  the  Latin :  its  present 
varieties  of  form  merely  illustrate  the  usual  effects  o( 
phonetic  corruption.  So,  too,  if  I  say  attend !  and  the  French- 
man attendee !  our  words  differ  in  pronunciation,  in  gi'am. 
matical  form  (the  latter  having  a  plural  ending  which  the 
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former  lai'ks),  and  in  eense  (the  French  mCBuing  '  wait ! ')  ; 
«iil,  in  ali  these  respects  save  the  last,  both  differ  from  th* 
Ijatia  attendite ;  yet  of  this  both  are  alike  the  hereditary 
representatives :  no  Bomon  ever  said  either  attend  or  at' 
tendez.  But  this  same  reafiOEing  we  apply  also  in  other  cases, 
where  direct  historical  evidence  ia  wanting,  arriving  withoub 
hesitation  or  uncertainty  at  like  concluaious.  U  we  say  true, 
while  the  German  says  treu,  the  Sane  tro,  the  Ketherkuder 
trouio,  and  so  on,  we  do  not  once  think  of  doubting  that  it  is 
because  we  have  all  gotten  nearly  the  same  word,  in  nearly 
the  same  sense,  by  uninterrupted  tradition  from  some  primi- 
tive community  in  which  it  like  word  had  a  like  sense  ;  and 
we  set  ourselves  to  discover  what  this  word  was,  and  what 
and  why  have  been  the  changes  which  have  brought  it  into 
its  present  varying  forms.  The  discordance  between  our 
fkther,  the  Anglo- Saxon  j'icffc-r,  the  Icelandic  ,^if,  the  Dutch 
voder,  and  the  &erman  voter,  does  not,  any  more  than  that 
between  veriti/  and  its  analogues,  compel  us  to  assume  a 
time  when  these  words  existed  as  primitive  dialectic  varieties 
in  the  same  community  :  we  regard  them  as  the  later  effects 
of  the  separation  of  oue  community  into  Mveral.  And  when 
we  compare  them  all  with  the  Latin  pater,  the  Greek  jioier, 
the  Persian  peder,  the  Siinskrit  pilar — all  which  are  but 
palpable  forms  of  the  same  original  from  which  the  rest  have 
come — our  inference  is  still  the  same.  Or,  to  recur  once 
more  to  an  example  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
adduce,  our  word  is  is  the  English  correspondent  of  the 
German  ig(,  the  Latiu  est,  the  Greek  esti,  the  Lithuanian 
esli,  the  Slavonian  i/esl',  the  Persian  ett,  the  Sanskrit  atii. 
To  the  apprehension  of  the  historical  student  of  language, 
all  these  are  nothing  more  than  slightly  varying  forms  of  the 
same  yocahle :  their  difference  is  oue  of  the  innumerable 
differences  of  detail  which  distinguish  from  one  another  the 
languages  we  have  named.  We  cannot,  to  be  sure,  go  back 
under  the  sure  guidance  of  contemporary  records  to  the 
people  among  whom,  and  the  time  at  which,  the  word  origin- 
ated :  hut  we  are  jiiat  as  far  in  this  case  na  in  those  referred 
to  above  from  being  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  all  its  pre- 
lent  represertatives  are  equally  pnmitive,  that  they  consti- 
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tute  together  the  atate  of  indefinite  dialectic  vaHety  in  whieh 
the  expression  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  io  ha 
began,  and  th.it  the  nations,  modern  or  ancient,  iu  whose 
languagee  we  find  them  are  the  lineal  descendantB  of  those 
groups  in  a  former  community  who  finally  made  up  their 
ininda  to  prefer  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.  On  the 
contrary,  we  derive,  with  all  the  confidence  belooging  to  a 
■bictly  logical  process  of  reasoning,  the  conclusion  that  the 
words  we  are  considering  are  later  variations  of  a  single 
original,  namely  asli,  and  that  they  would  have  no  existence 
if  a  certain  inferrible  community,  at  an  unknown  period  in 
the  past,  had  not  put  together  the  verbal  root  as,  signifying 
'  existence,'  and  the  pronoun  t'l,  meaning  '  that,'  to  form  that 
original. 

The  aame  reasoning  is  applicable  to  every  other  individual 
instance  of  dialectic  difference.  And  it  is  so  applied,  in  each 
individual  instance,  even  by  those  who  maintain  the  priority 
of  dialecte :  such  comparison  and  inference  as  we  have  been 
illustrating  constitute  the  method  of  linguistic  research  of  the 
comparative  philologjata,  among  whom  they  too  desire  to 
count  themselves.  Only  they  faU  to  note  that  the  whole  bum 
of  dialectic  difference  is  made  up  of  instances  like  these,  and 
that,  if  the  latter  point  back,  in  detail,  to  an  original  unity, 
the  former  must,  in  its  entirety,  do  the  same.  "  As  there 
were  &mi!ies,  clanB,  confederacies,  and  tribes,"  we  are  told,* 
"  before  there  was  a  nation,  so  there  were  diaiecta  before 
there  waa  a  language."  The  fallacy  involved  in  this  com- 
parison, as  in  nil  the  reasoning  by  which  is  supported  the 
view  we  are  combating,  is  that  it  does  not  go  back  far 
enough ;  it  begins  in  the  middle  of  historic  development, 
instead  of  at  its  commencement.  If  families,  clans,  and 
tribes  were  ultimate  elements  in  the  history  of  humanity,  if 
they  sprang  up  independently,  each  out  of  the  soil  on  which 
it  stands,  thnn  the  indefinite  diversity  of  human  language  in 
its  early  stages — a  diversity,  however,  fundamental,  and  not 
dialectic — might  follow,  not  only  as  an  anaJogicaJ,  but  ob  a 
direct  historical  consequence.  But,  if  a  poplllati^ln  of 
1  communities  implies  dispersion  from  a  BirgVp^int, 
•  Mai  MiUler,  l.i. 
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[  if  we  must  folloirback  the  fatea  of  our  race  until  they  centra 
F  in  a  iiinited  number  of  families  or  in  a  single  pair,  which 
[  expanded  hy  natural  increase,  and  scattered,  forming  the 
I  little  communities  whioh  later  fused  together  into  greater 
;  ones — and  who  will  deny  that  it  was  bo  ?— then,  also,  both 
I  by  analogy  and  by  historical  necessity,  it  follows  tbat  that  la 
1  true  view  of  the  relation  of  dialects  and  language  to 
I  which  we  have  been  led  above :  namely,  that  growth  and 
'  divarication  of  dinlecta  accompany  the  spread  and  disconnec- 
tion of  communities,  and  that  aasimilfltion  of  dialecta  accom- 
panies the  coalescence  of  communities. 

Prevalence  of  the  same  tongue  over  wide  regions  of  the 
earth's  surface  was,  indeed,  impossible  in  the  oldon  time,  imd 
human  speech  ia  now,  upon  the  whole,  tending  toward  a  con- 
dition of  leas  diversity  with  every  century ;  but  this  ia  only 
owing  to  the  vastly  increased  efficiency  at  present  of  those 
external  influences  which  counteract  the  inherent  tendency 
of  language  to  diversity.  As,  here  in  America,  a  single  cul- 
tivated  nation,  of  homogeneous  speech,  is  taking  the  place  of 
»  congeries  of  wild  tribes,  with  their  host  of  discordant 
tongues,  so,  on  a  smaller  scale,  is  it  everywhere  else  :  civiliz- 
ation and  the  conditions  it  makes  are  gaining  upon  barbarism 
and  its  isolating  influences.  In  the  fact  that  Frenchmen, 
Spaniards,  and  Italians,  on  entering  our  cop:imunity,  all  learn 
■like  to  say  with  us  verity,  there  is  nothing  which  at  all  goes 
to  prove  that  verity,  verity,  verdad,  and  verita  are  primitive 
dialectic  varieties,  tending  toward  unity ;  nor,  in  the  extended 
sway  of  the  cultivated  tongues  of  more  modern  periods,  ia 
there  aught  which  in  the  most  distant  manner  favours  the 
theory  that  dialects  are  antecedent  to  uniform  speech,  and 
that  the  latter  everywhere  grows  out  of  the  former. 

It  is  true,  again,  that  a  certain  degree  of  dialectic  variety 
s  inseparable  from  the  being  of  any  language,  at  any  stage 
of  ita  history.  We  have  seen  that  even  among  ourselves, 
i  where  unilbrmity  of  apeech  prevails  certainly  not  less  than 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  no  two  individuals  speak  absolutely 
the  aame  tongue,  or  would  propagate  absolutely  the  same,  if 
L  eir cum  stances  should  make  them  the  founders  of  independent 
linguiatic  traditions.     HoveTer  small,  then    may  have  been 
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nitj  which  laid  the  basiB  of  any  actually  existing 
language  or  family  of  lauguugea,  ne  must  oJmit  the  existence 
of  BOme  difibrencea  between  the  idioms  of  its  individual 
members,  or  familieB,  And  if  we  Buppose  such  a  community 
to  be  dispersed  into  the  Bmallest  poeeible  fi-agments,  and 
each  fragment  to  become  the  progenitor  of  a  separate  com- 
munity, it  might  be  said  with  a  kind  of  truth  that  the  lan- 
guages of  these  later  communities  began  their  history  with 
dialectic  differences  already  developed.  The  more  widely 
extended,  too,  the  original  community  before  its  dispersion, 
and  the  more  marked  the  local  differences,  not  inconsistent 
with  mutual  intelligibility,  existing  in  its  speech,  the  more 
capital,  so  to  speak,  would  each  portion  have,  on  which  ia 
wmmence  its  farther  accumulation  of  dialectic  variations. 
But  these  original  dialectic  differences  would  themselves  he 
the  result  of  previous  growth,  and  they  would  be  of  quite 
insignificant  amount,  as  having  been  able  to  consist  at  the 
outset  with  unity  of  speech;  they  might  be  undiatinguishable 
even  by  the  closest  analysis  among  the  peculiarities  of  idiom 
which  should  have  arisen  later ;  and  it  would  be  the  grossest 
error  to  maintain  either  that  these  last  were  original  and 
primitive,  or  that  they  grew  out  of  and  were  caused  by  the 
first  slight  varieties:  we  should  rather  say,  with  entire  truth, 
that  the  later  dialects  bad  grown  by  gradual  divergence  out 
of  a  single  homogeneous  language. 

In  an  uncultured  community,  the  value  of  such  minor 
discordances  of  usage  as  may  exist,  and  do  always  exist, 
among  those  who  yet,  as  being  able  to  communicate  freely 
with  one  another,  are  to  be  regarded  as  speaking  the  same 
tongue,  ia  at  its  maximum.  The  fii'st  efl'ect  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  language,  as  we  style  it,  is  to  wipe  out  this  class  o! 
differences,  extending  the  area  and  perfecting  the  degree  of 
linguistic  uniformity.  And  its  work  is  accomplished,  first 
as  last,  whether  the  scale  of  variation  over  which  its  influ- 
ence bears  sway  he  less  or  greater,  by  selecticn,  not  by 
fusion.  The  larying  usages  of  different  individuals  and 
localities  are  not  averaged,  but  the  usages  of  one  part  of  the 
community  are  set  up  as  a  norm,  to  which  those  of  the  rest 
■hkU  be  conformed,  and  from  which  farther  vai'iation  shall  bii 
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checked  or  altogether  prevented,  Aa  element  o(  conacioua* 
nesa,  of  reflectiveness,  is  introduced  into  the  use  of  language ; 
acknowledged  imitation  of  certain  modela.  deiereoee  to 
authority  in  mattera  of  speaking,  take  the  place  of  the 
former  more  apontaneoua  aod  careless  em]>loyment  of  the 
common  means  of  communication,  governed  only  by  the 
neccBsitiea  of  communication,  which  are  always  felt  hut  no* 
always  reasoned  upon.  The  best  speakers,  those  who  use 
■words  with  most  precision,  with  moat  fulness  and  force 
of  meaning,  with  most  grace  and  art,  become  the  teachers  o( 
the  rest.  And  however  thia  influence  he  exerted,  whether 
by  simple  recognition  of  authority  in  those  who  deserve  it, 
or  with  the  aid  of  a.  popular  literature,  handed  down  by 
tradition, or  whether  it  rise  to  grammatical  and  lexical  culture, 
to  the  peaaeasion  of  letters  and  learning,  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  ;  it  produces  its  conserving  and  ennobling  effects  in 
the  same  way.  It  is  the  counaellor  and  guide,  not  the 
master,  of  national  usage.  It  undertakes  no  wholesale  re- 
formation. It  doea  not  ahear  off'  from  a  language  maasea  of 
unneceasary  meaua  of  eiprossion  which  untaught  speakera 
■would  fain  force  upon  it ;  it  finds  no  such  materials  to  deal 
with.  Some  write  and  apeak  aa  if  the  uncultivated  employer 
of  speech  were  impelled  to  launch  out  indefinitely  into  new 


words  and  forma,  rioting 
creations,  until  gramm 
gality,  and  to  reduce  1 
dimensions.  But  it  ie 
thing  to  increase  the 
look  to  our  dictionaries 
use  elements  which  come 
utterance.    Linguistic  gi 


profusion  of  hia  linguiatio 
bounds  to  his  prodi- 
;ue  within  reasonable 
cans  so  eaay  and  seductive  a 
of  a  language.  We  do  not 
grammars  to  know  if  we  may 
fding  to  our  lips  and  demanding 
1  is  a  slow  proeeas,  extorted,  aa 
it  were,  by  necessity,  by  the  exigencies  of  use,  from  th« 
speakers  of  language.  The  obligation  resting  upon  each  one 
of  making  himaelf  intelligible  to  his  fellows,  and  understand- 
ing them  in  turn,  is  the  check,  and  a  sufficient  one,  upon  in- 
dividual license  of  production.  Economy  is  a  main  elemonl 
in  linguistic  development;  that  which  is  superfluous  in 
a  dinJect,  not  needed  for  practical  use,  falls  off  and  dies  oi' 
itaolf,  without  vraitiug  to  be  lopped  away  by  the  pruning 
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knife  of  a  grammariaa.  Culture  chooses,  from  among  the 
varieties  of  equivalent  form,  uttoraoce,  aud  phrase  which  k 
defective  communication  has  allowed  to  spring  up  within 
the  limits  of  the  same  community,  those  which  shall  be  ac- 
cepted as  most  n-orthy  of  preservation.  It  mnintains  what 
ia  good,  warns  against  abuses,  and  corrects  offences  -com- 
mitted by  a  part  against  the  authority  of  prevailing  usage.  A 
cultivated  language  is  thus  simply  one  wiiose  natural  growth 
haa  gone  on  for  a  certain  period  under  the  conscious  and 
interested  care  of  its  best  speakers ;  which  has  been  placed 
in  their  charge,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  standard,  for  the 
repression  of  disfiguring  alterations,  for  enrichment  with  ex- 
pressions for  higher  thought  anJ  deeper  knowledge  ;  for  the 
enforcement,  in  short,  of  their  own  studied  usages  of  speech 
upon  the  less  instructed  and  more  heedJesa  masses  of  a  com- 
munity. 

It  ia  obviously  futile  to  attempt  to  draw  anywhere  > 
dividing  line  in  the  development  of  language — to  say,  these 
difl'erences  on  the  one  side  are  the  result  of  later  linguistic 
growth ;  those,  on  the  other  side,  are  original,  a  part  of  the 
primitive  variety  and  indeSnitenesa  of  human  speech.  The 
nature  and  uses  of  speech,  and  the  forces  which  act  upon  it 
and  produce  its  changes,  cannot  but  have  been  essentially 
the  same  during  all  the  periods  of  its  history,  amid  all  its 
changing  circumstances,  in  all  its  varying  phases  ;  and  there 
ia  no  way  in  which  its  unknown  paat  can  be  investigated, 
except  by  the  careful  study  of  its  living  present  and  its 
recorded  pnat,  and  the  extension  and  application  to  remote 
conditions  of  laws  and  principles  deduced  by  that  study. 
Like  effects,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  claim,  imply 
like  causes,  not  less  in  the  domain  of  language  than  in  that  of 
physical  science ;  and  he  who  pronounces  the  origin  and 
character  of  ancient  dialects  and  forms  of  speech  t«  be  funda- 
mentally different  from  those  of  modern  dialects  and  forma 
of  speech  can  only  be  compared  with  the  geologist  who 
should  acknowledge  the  formation  by  aqueous  action  of  recent 
gravel  and  pebble-beds,  bat  should  deny  that  water  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  production  of  aicient  Bandatones  mid 
conglomerates. 
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The  continuity  and  Bimilarity  of  the  courso  of  liugiuBtic 
lietory  in  all  its  stages,  and  the  competency  of  linguiatio 
.eoireBpondencee,  wherever  we  find  them,  to  prove  UJiity  oi 
origin  and  community  of  tradition,  are  trutlis  which  we  need 
to  bear  in  mind  as  we  proceed  with  our  inquiries  into  laii- 
gnage.  If  we  meet  in  dilferent  tongues  with  words  which 
ftre  clearly  the  same  word,  notwithstanding  differences  of  forin 
and  meaning  which  they  may  exhibit,  wo  cannot  help  con- 
cluding that  they  are  common  repreaentativea  of  a  single 
original,  once  formed  and  adopted  by  a,  single  community, 
uicl  that  from  this  they  have  come  down  by  the  ordinary  and 
■till  subaisting  processes  of  linguistic  tradition,  which  always 
and  everywhere  involve  liability  to  alteration  in  outer  shape 
and  inner  content.  It  is  true  that  there  are  found  la  lan- 
guage accidental  resemblances  between  words  of  wholly  dif- 
ferent origin :  of  such  we  shall  have  to  take  more  particular 
notice  in  a  later  lecture  (the  teuth)  :  but  eiceptions  like 
these  do  not  make  void  the  rule ;  the  possibility  of  their 
occurrence  only  imposes  upon  the  etymologist  the  necessity  of 
greater  care  and  circumspection  in  his  comparisons,  of  studying 
.more  thoroughly  the  history  of  the  words  with  which  he  has 
'to  deal.  It  is  a!so  true  that  real  historical  correspondences 
may  eiist  between  isolated  words  in  two  languages  without 
implying  the  original  identity  of  those  languages,  or  anything 
more  than  a  borrowing  by  the  one  out  of  the  stores  of 
expression  belonging  to  the  other.  Our  own  tongue,  fof 
instance,  aside  from  its  wholesale  composition  out  of  the 
tongues  of  two  different  races,  draws  more  or  less  of  its 
material  from  nearly  every  one  of  the  languages  of  Europe, 
and  from  not  a  few  of  those  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Tet  it  is  evid-ent  that  such  borrowing  has  its  limits,  both  of 
degree  and  of  kind,  and  that  it  may  be  within  the  power  of 
the  lioguiMtic  student  readily  to  distinguish  its  resolts  from 
the  effects  of  a  genuine  commuaity  of  linguistic  tradition. 

The  method  by  which  we  are  to  proceed  in  grouping  and 
classifying  the  languages  spoken  by  mankind,  now  and  in 
former  times,  results  with  necessary  consequence  from  tha 
prinaiples  which  we  have  laid  down.  "We  have  seen  that  no 
pTen  form  of  speech  remains  permaneatly  the  same ;    eacli 
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chanKCi  nontioiialiy,  in  ita  structure  and  content,  apd  tenih 
to  divjdo,  with  iho  progrew  of  time,  into  varying  forms  of 
dialects.  No  existing  language,  do  rec-ord<^d  langunge,  ia 
ori^nal ;  each  is  the  descendant  of  some  earlier  one,  from 
which,  perhaps,  other  eiisting  or  recorded  languages  ore 
eiiually  descended.  With  this  easy  clew  to  guide  us,  the 
labyrinth  of  human  spooch  is  a  labyrinth  no  longer;  it  is 
penetrated  by  paths  which  we  may  securely  follnw.  We 
have  simply  to  group  together  according  to  their  affinities  tlie 
languages  knotvn  to  us ;  connecting,  Jirat  of  all,  those  whose 
totality  of  structure,  along  with  what  history  jictually  teaches 
us  of  their  derivation,  shuws  them  so  plainly  to  be  forms  of 
the  same  original  that  oven  the  most  exaggerated  scepticism 
could  not  venture  to  deny  their  relatiouBhip ;  theu  going  on 
to  estend  our  classification  from  the  more  clearly  to  the  more 
obscurely,  from  the  more  closely  to  the  more  remotely  con- 
nected, until  we  have  done  the  utmost  which  the  nature  uf 
the  ease  permits,  until  analysis  and  deduction  will  carry  us 
no  farther.  The  way  is  plain  enough  at  fii-st,  and  even  the 
most  careless  may  tread  it  without  fear  of  wandering;  but  to 
follow  it  to  the  end  demands,  along  with  much  labour  and 
pains,  no  little  wariness  and  clearness  of  vision. 

Lot  us,  then,  turn  aside  for  a  time  from  pursuing  the 
direct  courso  of  our  fundamental  inquiry,  "  why  we  apeak  so 
and  so,"  to  ask  who  "  wo  "  aro  to  whom  the  inquiry  relates  ; 
who,  along  with  un  that  acknowledge  the  various  forma  of 
the  English  aa  our  native  speech,  use  languages  which  are, 
utter  all,  only  dialectic  forms  of  one  great  original  mother- 
tongue. 

The  results  of  such  an  investigation  into  the  relationship 
of  the  English  language  liave  been,  to  a  certain  eitent,  taken 
for  granted  during  our  whole  discussion.  This  was  unavoid- 
able :  we  could  not  otherwise  have  tallied  at  all  of  genetic 
connection,  or  illustrated  the  processes  of  linguistic  growth. 
Now,  however,  we  have  to  tako  up  the  subject  more  system- 
aticatly,  showing  the  extent  to  which  the  tie  of  relationship 
reaches,  and  presenting  some  of  the  ovideuce  which  proves  it* 
r^ility. 

To  assort  th»t  the  sliglillT  diflbriug  fonts  of  ipecch  which 
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prevail  in  the  varioua  parts  of  our  own  country,  ar.d  eretitbe 
more  noteworthy  dialecta  found  among  the  claasefl  of  the 
population  of  Britain,  form  together  only  one  language,  ia  tc 
uaert  a  truism ;  no  man  ia  hia  sober  Bonses  would  presums 
to  doubt  it.  Let  any  one,  however  ignorant  of  history  ho 
may  be,  go  about  tho  (jlobo,  finding  on  each  side  of  tha 
Atlantic,  and  scattered  from  island  to  island,  communities 
who  speak  English,  though  tinged  with  local  colouring,  and 
it  will  not  enter  into  his  mind  to  doubt  that  they  were 
scattered  thither  from  some  common  centre,  that  they  all 
have  their  accordant  speech  by  community  of  linguistic 
tradition.  A  like  conclusion  is  reached  almost  as  directly, 
if  we  foUow  back  to  the  continent  of  Europe  the  traces  of 
those  adventurous  tribes  which,  as  history  distinctly  informs 
ua,  colonized  at  no  very  remote  date  the  British  isles,  and 
note  wliat  languages  are  still  spoken  upon  the  shores  whence 
they  set  forth  on  their  career  of  conquest.  The  larger  and 
more  indispensable  part  of  English,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  finds  its  kindred  in  Germany,  whence  came  the 
Saxon  and  Anglian  portion  of  our  ancestry.  The  community 
of  tradition  between  the  English  and  the  Gemuui,  Netber- 
landish,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  so  on,  is  so  pervading,  and  its 
evidences  are  so  patent  to  view,  that  no  one,  probably,  who 
haa  ever  added  a  knowledge  of  either  of  the  languages  named 
to  that  of  liis  English  mother-tongue  has  failed  to  be  struck 
by  it,  B.nd  to  be  convinced  that,  in  tlieir  main  structure  and 
material,  the  two  were  one  speech.  But  his  experience  has 
also  taught  him  that  the  difference  between  them  is  far  from 
being  inconsiderable,  and  that,  unfortunately  for  him,  he  is  by 
no  means  able  to  speak  and  write  0-erman  or  Swedialyj 
because  English,  like  them,  is  Germanic.  If  an  American, 
he  will  talk  readily  with  an  educated  Englishman;  he  will 
even  make  shift  to  understand  a  Torkshireman,  a  brond 
Scotchman,  or  an  Irishman  fresh  from  his  native  bogs;  but 
put  him  and  a  German  together,  and  the  two  are  well-nigh 
as  deaf  and  dumb  to  esieh  other  as  if  the  one  of  them  were  a 
Greek  or  a  Hiuilu.  Plainly  enough,  the  explanation  of 
their  difficulty  is  Biuiply  this;  these  two  Gerraaiic  dialects,  ) 
origioaUy  one  language  and  belonging  to  a  single  community, 
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hare  been  now  as  long  separated,  aud  thoir  independenl 
changes  in  the  interval  have  been  bo  great,  that  free  and 
intelligent  comiminication  ia  no  longer  possible  between 
those  who  have  learned  to  apeak  them :  one  muflt  have  some- 
what of  inatruction  in  both  ia  order  tu  be  able  to  diBcover 
the  fact  of  their  relationahip. 

Not  all  the  Qermanic  languages,  however,  aro  allied  with 
the  English  in  equal  degree.  The  Low-Oerman  dialects,  aa 
they  are  called,  those  which  occupy  the  northern  shores  and 
lowlanda  of  the  country,  stand  notably  nearer  to  our  tongue 
than  do  the  dialects  of  central  and  southern  Germany,  the 
literary  High-Q-ermiin  and  its  neit  of  kio.  This  relation  ia 
readily  and  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  cireumatanceB 
of  the  Germaoic  emigration  to  Britain:  our  ancestors  came 
from  the  shore  provinces,  anil  brought  with  them  the  fonns 
of  speech  there  prevailing.  And  there  ia  yet  another 
principal  group  of  Germanic  languages,  coordinate  with  the 
two  already  mentioned  :  it  occupies  the  outliers  of  Germany 
to  the  north,  namely  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
their  remote  colony  of  Iceland.  It  is  uaually  called  the 
Scandinavian  group.  We  have  in  our  own  present  speech 
not  a  few  traces  of  its  peculiar  words  and  iisagea,  imperted 
into  England  by  those  fierce  Northmen — or  Danes,  aa 
English  history  is  accustomed  to  style  them^whose  incur- 
Biona  during  many   centuries  so   harassed  the  Sanon   mon- 

These  three  groups  or  classes  of  existing  dialects,  the 
Low*Qerman,  the  High-German,  and  the  Scandinavian,  with 
their  numerous  subdivisions,  constitute,  then,  a  we1l~marked 
family  of  related  languages ;  although  those  who  speak  them 
can  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  understand  one  another, 
the  same  sentence  or  paragraph  could  not  be  written  in  any 
two  of  them  without  bringing  to  light  such  and  so  many 
resemblances  as  even  to  a  superficial  examiuntiou  would 
appear  sure  proof  of  a  genetic  connection.  It  is  past  ques- 
tion that  all  the  Germanic  dialects  are  descendants  and  joint 
representatives  of  a  single  tongue,  spoken  somewhere,  al 
■ome  time  in  the  past,  by  a  single  eomiiunity,  and  that  all 
the  diderenccs  now  exhibited  by  than   are  owing  to  the 
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I  Beparation  of  this  commuaity,  in  tlie  progress  of  time,  into 

'   detached  audsoniewhiit  isolated  portiDDB,nith  the  coDBoquect 

breaking  up  into  diverging  lines  and  currents  of  tlie  common 

stream  of  their  linguistic  tradition.     It  is  even  clear  that,  so 

far  as  concerns  the  surviving  dialects,  the  divergence  was 

t  primarily  into  three  maiu  branches,  now  represented  by  the 

)  three  groups  of  languages  wliieh  have  heen  defined  above. 

How  it  happens  that  our  vocabulary  also  contains  so  largo 

ft  store  of  words  that  are  foreign  to  all  the  other  Gennanie 

dialects,  but  are  shared  with  us  by  the  nations  of  soutliem 

Europe,  was  fully  set  forth  in  the  last  lecture.     We  saw  that 

the  Normana — who,  though  a  people  of  Germanic  blood,  had 

lived  long  enough  in  France  to  substitute  the  idiom  of  that 

country   for  their    own    forgotten    tongue — imported    into 

England  a  new  current  of  lioguistic  tradition,  which,  after  a 

time,  mingled  peacefully  in  the  same  bed  with  the  former 

I    one.     The  languages  with  which  ours  is  thus  brought  nito  a 

I  kind  of  relationship  by  marriage  were  seen  to  he  the  French, 

I  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  the  Italian,  the  Bh le to -Ko manic, 

f  ftTid  the  Wallachian,  each  including  a  host  of  minor  dialects. 

I   descent  of  these  tonsTi^ea,  constitutiog   together  the 

L  B«manic  group  or  family,  from  a  common  mother,  the  Latin, 

'b  written  down  in  full  upon  the  pages  of  history,  and  has 

I  been  by  as  already  briefly  reviewed. 

That  these  two  important  families  of  human  language,  the 
Germanic  and  the  Romanic,  are  also  in  remoter  decree 
related  to  one  another  and  to  other  ancient  and  modern 
famUies,  as  joint  branches  of  a  yet  more  extensive  famUy,  is 
a  truth  equally  undeniable,  although  not  equally  obvious. 
That  it  might  be  so  is  evi'lent  enough,  according  to  the 
principles  which  we  have  already  established  respecting  the 
life  of  language.  There  is  no  limit  assignable  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  descendants  of  a  common  linguistic  stock  may 
diverge  and  become  separated  from  one  another.  The  quew- 
\  tion  is  one  of  fact,  of  evidence.  Only  a  careful  xnd  thorougii 
BifWng  of  their  linguistic  material  can  determine  how  far  the 
ramifications  of  genetical  relationship  may  bind  togethei 
limgungeB  apparently  diverse.  If  two  kindred  tongues  caii, 
by  divergent  growth,  come  to  differ  frcn  each  other  as  ill  ib 
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M  Eiiglisli  snii  Germ&n,  there  is  no  d  priori  groond  for  be- 
lieving  that  thej  maj  Bot  come  to  differ  as  rouch  as  English 
and  PdUbL,  or  Greek,  or  HiudustanL  And,  by  approved 
Bi^icctiric  methodeof  linguistic  research,  students  of  langnsgs 
have  traced  out  the  boundaries  of  a  grand  family  of  humaa 
speech,  embracing,  aloni^  with  the  O-ermanic  and  Bomanie 
groups,  nearly  all  the  other  tongues  of  Europe,  and  those  of 
no  small  portion  of  south-weetem  Asia.  We  will  accordingly 
go  on  finit  to  pass  in  review  the  various  branches  claimed  to 
constitute  this  family,  and  then  to  examine  the  evidence 
npon  n'hich  the  cluim  is  founded. 

Of  nearest  kindred  with  the  Ijatin,  as  well  aa  most  nearly 
associated  with  it  in  history,  is  the  ancient  Greek,  its  classic 
compeer,  but  its  Huperior  in  flexibility  and  beauty  ;  superior, 
too,  as  regards  the  genius  and  culture  of  those  to  whom  it 
served  as  the  instrument  of  thought ;  but  of  far  less  con- 
spicuous career,  and  making  at  the  present  day  but  an  in- 
Btc^ificant  figure  in  the  sum  of  human  speech,  being  spoken 
only  by  the  scanty  population  of  Greece  itself,  and  by  the 
peoples,  portly  of  Greek  origin,  which  fill  the  islands  and 
line  the  shores  of  the  .£gean  and  Black  seas. 

The  languages  diaplnced  by  the  Latin  were,  as  we  have 
scon,  in  great  part  Celtic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  historic 
period,  the  domain  of  the  Celts  included  no  mean  portion  of 
the  soil  of  Europe.  Britain,  Gaul,  a  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
north  of  Italy,  together  with  some  of  the  provinces  of 
central  Europe,  were  in  their  possession.  But  the  more 
energetic  and  persistent  Italic  and  Germanic  races  soon 
began  to  j^ain  ground  upon  them  :  and  now,  for  a  long  auc- 
cession  of  centuries,  no  Celtic  tribe  of  any  importance  has 
maintained  its  integrity  and  independence.  The  Erse,  or 
Gaelic  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  the  native  Irish,  or  Gaelic 
of  Ireland,  and  the  insignificant  dialect  cf  the  Isle  of  Man, 
representing  together  the  Giidbelic  division  of  Celtic  speech — ■ 
and  the  Welsh  in  Wales,  and  the  Breton  or  Armoricau  in 
Brittany,  representatives  of  the  other,  the  Cymric  division, 
nru  the  scanty  remains  of  that  great  family  of  related  tonguei 
which,  but  little  "iiore  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  occ'ipied 
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Inore  territory  than  Qermac,  Latin,  and  &reek  combined  | 
and  they  are  all,  probably,  on  their  way  to  estinction. 

The  eaBtorn  part  of  Europe  ia  mainly  filled  by  the  numer- 
oua  branches  of  another  important  family,  the  Stayic  or  81a- 
Fonip.  Although  somewhat  encroached  upon  on  the  west  by 
the  Germanic,  it  has,  upon  the  whole,  from  inconspieuoua 
beginnings,  grown  BteadjQy  in  eoneequonee  since  its  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  history,  and  now  occupies  a  com- 
manding position  eastward,  as  the  vehicle  of  civilJEation  to 
northern  and  central  Asia.  It  covers  most  of  Euasia  in 
Europe,  with  Poland,  the  eastern  provinces  of  Austria,  and 
the  northern  of  Turkey.  Among  its  principal  branches  ara 
the  Russian,  with  numerous  subdivisions,  the  Polish,  the 
Bohemian,  the  Servian,  and  the  Bulgarian.  AH  these  are 
as  distinctly  and  closely  akin  with  one  another  aa  are  the 
modern  Germanic  dialects. 

A  mora  remotely  allied  branch  of  the  same  family,  con- 
■tituting  almost  a  family  by  itself,  occupies  a  narrow  territory 
about  the  great  hend  of  the  Baltic  sea,  from  the  gulf  of 
Pinland  to  beyond  the  German  irontier,  and  comprises  the 
Lithuanian,  the  Livonian  or  Lettish,  and  the  Old  Prussian. 
The  latter  is  already  eitinct,  and  the  others  also  appear  to 
be  going  gradually  out  of  existence,  under  pressure  of  the 
assimilating  influence  exerted  upon  them  by  the  languages  of 
the  surrounding  more  powerful  commuQities. 

We  have  thus  reviewed  all  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe,  excepting,  first,  the  Albanian,  which  is  the  living 
representative  of  the  ancient  Illyriau,  and  of  which  the  con- 
nections are  doubtful  (although  it  is  likely  to  he  yet  proved 
to  belong  with  the  rest,  as  a  branch  of  the  same  stock) ; 
secondly,  the  Basque,  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  wholly  isolated  and 
problematical  tongue ;  thirdly,  the  Hungarian,  with  its  rela- 
fciTes,  the  Finnish  and  Lappish  of  the  extreme  north,  and 
other  languages  spoken  by  scattered  tribes  in  northern  and 
eastern  Bussia ;  and  finally,  the  Turkish  and  its  congeners, 
which  do  but  overlap  slightly  the  south-eastern  froitier. 
These  two  last  groups,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  (ii  the 
e%hth  lecturo),  are  of  a  kindred  that  occupies  no  small  pari 
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of  a-)rtlicm  and  central  Asia.  Bat  befbre  we  hare  g&thttred 
in  all  the  membora  of  the  great  family  we  are  seeking  to 
eatablieh,  we  muet  cross  the  border  of  Europe,  and  enter 
■out hem  Axia. 

Aeia  Minor  ia  chiefly  in  the  huida  of  Turkish  tribes,  who 
have  crowded  themselves  in  there  in  comparatiTely  modem 
times,  driving  out,  or  subjecting  and  assimilating,  the  proTioua 
occupants.  The  same  races  stretch  eastward,  acrosB  the 
Bouthera  eitremity  of  the  Caepiau  sea,  intervening  between 
Europe  and  the  countries  whose  speech  shows  affinity  with 
that  of  Europe.  But  within,  in  the  hiUy  proi-jncea  of  Media 
and  Persia,  and  on  the  great  Iranian  table-land,  which 
stretches  tbence  to  the  Indus,  we  find  again  abundant  traces 
of  a  linguistic  tradition  coinciding  ultimately  with  our  own. 
The  Persian,  with  all  its  dialects,  ancient  and  modem,  and 
with  its  outliers  on  the  north-west  and  on  the  east — aa 
the  Armenian,  the  Kurdish,  the  Ossetic,  and  the  Afghan — 
constitutes  a  branch  of  ouf  family,  the  Persian  or  Iranian 
branch.  And  yet  one  step  farther  we  are  able  to  pursue  tha 
same  tie  of  connection.  The  Iranian  languages  conduct  us 
to  the  very  borders  of  India  :  beyond  those  borders,  in  .Hin- 
dustan, between  the  bounding  walls  of  the  Himalayas  and 
Vindhyas,  and  eaatward  to  the  mouthB  of  the  Ganges,  hes  the 
easternmost  brmich  of  that  grand  division  of  human  speech 
to  which  our  own  belongs,  the  Indian  branch,  comprising  the 
ancient  Sanskrit,  with  its  derived  and  kindred  languages. 

The  seven  groups  of  languages  at  which  we  have  thus 
glanced — ^namely,  the  Indian,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Slavonic  (including  the  Lithuanic),  the  Germanic, 
and  the  Celtic— each  made  up  of  numerous  dialects  and 
flub-dialects,  are  the  members  c<HnpOBing  one  vast  «nd  highly- 
important  family  of  human  speech,  to  which,  from  the  names 
of  its  two  oitreme  members,  we  give  the  title  of  "Tndo- 
European."  It  is  known  also  by  various  other  designations : 
■omo  style  it  "Japhetic,"  as  if  it  appertained  to  the  descendant* 
of  the  patriarch  Japhet,  as  the  so-called  "  Semitic"  tongues  to 
the  descendants  of  Sliem;  "Aryan"  is  a  yet  more  popular  and 
customary  name  for  it,  but  is  liable  to  objection,  as  being  more 
WpeeiflUv  appropriate  to  the  joint  Indo-Persian  branch  of 
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3  fiuoily,  since  it  is  used  by  them,  and  them  alune,  iti  (ie- 

'  Egnating  themselvcB ;  u.nd  a  few  still  employ  the  term  "  ludo- 

Ghrmajiic,"  which  seems  to  eavour  of  national  preposBeHsion, 

since  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why,  among  the  weftem 

branches,  the  Germanic  nhouli  be  singled  out  fur  reproeenta 

^tion  in  the  general  title  of  the  family. 

The  languages  of  this  whole  family  sustain  to  one  anirthcr 
f-a  relation  which  is  the  eaiae  in  kind  with  that  eubeisting 
l.tetween  the  various  Germanic  dialects,  and  differa  from  it 
■■only  in  degree.     That  the  signs  of  their  relationship  escape 
I  tlie  notice  of  a  superficial  obserrer — that  the  school-boy,  or 
L'fiTen  the  college -student,  when  toiling  over  his  Greek  and 
\  Xatin  tasks,  does  not  suspect,  and  might  be  hard  to  per- 
l  made,  that  the  classical  languages  and  bis  mother-tongue 
''  »re  but  modified  forms  of  the  same  original,  is  evidently  no 
ground  for  discrediting  the  fact.     The  uninstructed  English 
speaker,  as  we  have  seen,  finds  even  the  nearly  kindred 
German  as  strange  and  unintelligible  as  the  Turkish ;  both 
are  to  him  in  equal  degree,  as  be  says,  "all  Dutch,"  or  "all 
,    ~      "  .""    ind  yet,  a  little  lenrnfug  euables  him  to  find  half 
.  his  native  vocabulary,  in  a  somewhat  changed  but  still  plainly 
'  TecognJKablo  form,  in  the  German  dictionary.     A  higher  de- 
gree of  instruction  is  required,  in  order  to  the  discovery  and 
appreciation  of  that  evidence  wliicb  proves  the  remoter  rela- 
tionsbip  of  the  Indo-European  tongues  ;  a  wider  comparison,  a 
e  skilled  and  penetrating  auHlyaiB,  must  be  applied  ;  but, 
i  by  its  application,  the  conclusion  is  reached  just  as  directly 
I  and  surely  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.     The  inquirer 
'  fully  convinces    himself  that  the  correspondences  in  their 
material  and  structure  are  too  numerous,  and  of  too  intimate 
a  character,  to  be  explained  with   any  plausibility  b»  the 
supposition  of  accidental  coincidence,  or  of  mutual  borrowing 
or  imitation ;  that  they  can  only  be  the  consequencs  jf  a 
ommon  linguistic  tradition. 
Any  complete  or  detailed  eshibition  of  the  evidence  whit-h 
■how*  the  original  unity  of  tho  lunguagee  claimed  to  consti- 
tute the  Indu-European  family  is,  of  course,  utterly  im- 
possible withiu  the  necessary  liuiils  of  these  lectures  ;  but  il 
U  altogether  desirable  that  we  should  direct  ours-tentioa  U 
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at  lenst  a  few  samples  of  the  correBpomieiicc*  from  wbich  m 
important  a  truth  is  derived.  It  will  be  nllowahle  to  do  thii 
the  more  succinctly,  inasmuch  as  the  truth  is  one  now  so 
well  estabiiahed  and  so  generally  rtceived,  and  of  which  th» 
proof  is  already  fitmiliar  to  so  many.  Wo  may  fairly  cLtiin, 
indeed,  that  it  is  denied  only  by  those  who  are  igjiomnt  of 
the  factfl  and  methods  of  linguistic  reasoning,  or  whose  judg- 
ments are  blinded  by  preconceived  opinion. 

I  shall  not  strive  after  originality  in  my  selection  of 
the  correspondences  which  illustrate  the  comrnon  origin 
of  the  Indo-European  tongues,  but  shall  follow  the  course 
already  many  times  trodden  by  others.  This  is  one  which 
is  marked  out  by  the  ciroumstanoes  of  the  ease.  It  would 
be  eitremely  easy,  choosing  out  any  two  from  among  the 
languages  which  we  wish  to  compare — aa  the  Latiu  and 
Greek,  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  the  Latin  and  BuBsian, 
the  Lithuanian  and  German  —  to  draw  up  long  lists  of 
words  common  to  both,  out  of  every  part  of  their  respective 
vocabularies;  especialiy,  if  we  were  to  take  the  time  and 
p'pains  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  laws  governing  their 
I  pbonetic  variations,  and  so  to  point  out  their  obscure  aa 
well  as  their  moro  obvious  correspondences :  and  vre  might 
thus  aatisfftctoritj  prove  them  nil  related,  hy  proving  each 
one  related  with  each  of  the  rest  in  succession.  When, 
however,  we  seek  for  words  which  are  clearly  and  palpably 
identical  in  all  or  nearly  nil  the  branches  of  the  family,  we 
ve  to  resort  to  certain  special  classes,  as  the  numerals  and 
e  pronouns.  The  reason  of  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  point 
t.  For  a  Iar«e  portion  of  the  objects,  acts,  and  states,  of 
the  nauiea  for  wh«.'h  our  liinguagea  are  composed,  it  is  cora- 
p»ratively  easy  to  find  new  designations ;  they  offer  numer- 
UQS  salient  points  for  thenames-^ving  faculty  to  seiieupon; 
the  characteriBtic  qualities,  the  analogies  with  other  tilings, 
which  suggest  and  call  forth  synonytaous  or  nearly  synonym- 
ous titles,  arc  many.  Hence  a  language  may  originate  a 
*arie4T  of  appellations  for  the  same  thing — as,  for  Atfrw.wc 
have  also  the  almost  wpiivalent  uauifs  tired,  nag,  eourter, 
rsMf  ;  and  fiirliicr.  for  the  diflerenl  kinds  and  coi.ditiona  ol 
tho  laaie  ai\imal,  thu  muuee  ttmltiom,  mare,  g«lii»tg,fitif,  ntjj^ 
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ipony,  and  othera — and,  in  the  breaking  up  ol'  the  lanynag* 

.  into  diaiectB,  one  of  tLese  synonymous  appellations  is  liable 

Lto    become  the   prevailing  one  in  -one  dialect,  another  in 

naiiiuther,  to  the  neglect  and  loss  of  all  hut  the  one  eelected. 

fOr,  a  nenr  name  is  started  in  a  single  dialect,  wins  currency 

there,  and  crowds  out  of  use  its  predecesHors.     The  G-ennan, 

for  instajice,  has,  indeed,  our  word  horse,  in  the   form  rott 

(earlier  hros),  but  employs  it  more  rarely,  preferring  to  use     f 

I  instead  pferd,  a  word    of  which  we  know    nothing.     The   ,' 

L^jQodern  fiomanic  tongues,  too,  say  in  the  same  sense  caballo, 

F«A«ia2,  etc.,  words  coming  from  the  Latin  eaballug,  '  naj;,' 

Bftnd  they  have  lost  almost  altogether  the  more  usual  and 

■dignified   Latin    t«rm  equtu.      Thus,    further,  the   modern 

^~?rench  name  for  '  shoemaker '  is  cordonninr^  literally  '  worker 

Cordovan    leather  ; '     for     '  cheese,'  frontage,    properly 

1  into  a  form,  nsoulded;'    for  'liver,'/oie,  originally 

'  cooked  with  SgB  ' — ^that  fruit  having  been,  as  it  seems,  at  a 

certain  period,  the   favourite  garnish  for  dishes  of  liver : 

vhiie  the  Latin  appellations  of  these  three  objects  have  gone 

^i«tit  of  use  and  out  of  memory.     But  for  the  numerals  and 

mouiis  our  languages  have  never  shown  any  disposition  tj 

reate  a  synonymy  ;  it  was,  as  we  may  truly  say,  no  easy  task 

ir  the  linguistic  faculty  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  sign  for  the 

leas  they  convey ;  and,  when  the  sign  was  once  found,  it 

'   '  '    ad  itself  thenceforth   in    use    crerywhere,  without 

janger  of  replacement  by  any  other,  of  later  coinage.  Hence 

11  tie  Lido-Europoau  nations,  however  widely  they  may  bo 

jparated,  and  however  discordant  in  manners  and  civiliza- 

L,  count  with  the  same  words,  and  use  the  same  persona] 

ronouns  in  individual  address — the  same,  with  the  eicep- 

ftion,  of  course,  of  the  changes  which  phonetic  corruption  has 

rought  upon  their  forma. 

asona  not  so  easily  explainable,  the  Indo-Europcaa 
languages  sh^iw  a  hardly  less  noteworthy  general  accordance 
in  regard  to  the  terms  by  TihicL,  within  the  historical  period, 
or  down  even  to  the  present  time,  they  indicate  the  degrees 
of  near  relationship,  such  as  father,  mother,  daughter,  brother. 
Otter.  Formed,  as  these  words  wore,  in  the  earliest  period 
of  history  of  the  common  mother. tongue,  they  have  in  r«arlj 
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oil  its  branchea  escaped  being  superseded  by  eif  reasiona  of 
later  growth,  although  there  is  hardly  one  of  (hem  which 
does  not  here  and  there  exhibit  n  modern  subatitute. 

The  following  tablo  will  set  forth,  it  ia  believed,  in  a  plain 
and  apprehensible  manner  some  of  the  correspondences  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  For  the  sake  of  placing 
their  value  in  a  clearer  light,  I  add  under  each  word  ita 
equiTalonts  in  three  of  the  languages— namely  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  Hungarian — which,  though  neighboors  of  tho 
Indo-European  tongues,  or  enveloped  by  them,  are  of  wholly 
different  kindred. 
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mi 
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K" 

iarOoA 
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t^ 
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" 

««<■. 
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1  havo  selected,  of  course,  for  inclusion  in  this  table, 
those  words  of  the  several  classes  represented  which  eshibit 
most  clearly  their  actual  unity  of  descent :  in  others,  it  would 
require  some  detailed  discussion  of  phonetic  relatione  to 
make  tho  same  unity  appear.  Thus,  the  Sanskrit  yofica,  the 
Greek  pente,  tho  Latin  quinqae,  and  the  Gothic  Jtmf,  all 
meaning  '  five,'  are  as  demonstrably  the  lat«r  metamorphoses 
of  a  single  original  word  as  are  the  varying  forma  of  the 
primitive  tri,  '  three,'  given  above :  each  of  their  phonetic 
changes  being  supported  by  numerous  analogies  in  the 
respective  languages.  The  whole  scheme  of  numeral  and 
pronominal  forma  and  of  terms  of  relationahip  is  substantially 
one  and  the  same  in  all  the  tongues  ranked  as  Indo-Ea- . 
ropean. 

These  facts,  of  themselves,  would  go  iar  toward  proving 
the   ori^al  unity  of  the  languages  in  question.     To  lock 
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npon  e  irreapondencea  like  thoao  bere  given  m  tlie  renult  of 
KcideDt  is  wholly  preposterous :  no  luino  man  would  tliink 
of  ascribing  tliem  ta  auot  a  cause.  Nor  is  the  hjpotheaia  of 
a  natural  and  inherent  bond  between  the  sound  and  the 
■Btue,  which  would  prompt  langimge-maltera  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth  to  assign,  independently  of  one  anothoi , 
these  names  to  these  conceptions,  at  all  more  admissible. 
The  eiiatence  of  ^  natural  bond  could  be  claimed  with  even 
the  slightest  semblance  of  plauaihility  ouly  in  the  case  of  the 
pronouns  and  the  words  for  '  father '  and  '  mother ; '  and 
there,  too,  the  claim  could  be  readily  diaposed  of — if,  indeed, 
it  bo  not  already  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  words  from  strajiger 
tnnguea  which  are  cited  in  the  table.  Mutual  borrowing,  too, 
transfer  from  one  tongue  to  another,  would  be  equally  far 
from  fumiahing  an  acceptable  explanation.  Were  we  dealing 
with  two  or  three  neighbouring  dialects  aiune,  the  saggeation 
ef  such  a  borrowing  would  not  bo  so  palpably  ftitile  an 
le  in  Land,  where  the  facta  to  be  explained  are 
tund  in  so  many  tongues,  covering  a  territory  which  stretcheo 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
AmodiBed  form  of  the  hyiiothesis  of  mutual  borrowing  ia  put 
forth  by  some  who  are  indisposed  to  admit  the  eaaential  one- 
nesB  of  Indo-European  speech.  Some  tribe  or  race,  they 
•■ay,  of  higher  endowments  and  culture,  has  leavened  with  its 
i&terial  and  uaages  the  tongues  of  all  these  scattered  peoples, 
ografting  upon  their  original  diversity  an  element  of  agree- 
'Vient  and  unity.  But  this  theory  is  just  as  untenable  as  the 
others  which  we  have  been  reviewing.  Instances  of  mixture 
irf  languages — reaulting  either  from  the  tranamiasion  of  a 
lligher  and  more  favoured  culture,  or  from  a  somewhat  equal 
.md  intimate  mingling  of  racea,  or  from  botb  together — have 
happened  during  the  historical  period  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  allow  the  linguistic  atudent  to  see  plainly  what  are  its 
effects  npon  language,  and  that  they  are  very  different 
from  those  which  make  the  identity  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guage. The  introduction  of  culture  and  knowledge,  of  art  ant', 
■cience,  may  bring  in  a  vocabulary  of  expressions  for  the  know- 
communicated,  the  conceptions  taught  or  prompted ;  but 
oumot  touch  themosi  intimate  fund  of  Bpbcuh,the  wonk 
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iigniRcant  of  those  ideaa  witliout  whose  designation  ca 
spoken  tongue  would  be  worthy  of  the  name.  If  we  could 
poHsibly  suppose  that  tae  rude  anceHtors  of  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean nationa,  more  brutish  than  the  Africans  and  Polyne- 
sians of  the  present  day,  were  unable  to  count  their  fingers  evca 
until  taught  by  some  oiissionnry  tribe  which  went  from  one 
to  the  other,  scattering  these  first  rudimenta  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  we  might  attribute  to  its  iiiiluence  the  close 
correspondence  of  the  Indo-European  numeral  systems;  but 
then  we  should  have  farther  to  assume  that  the  same  teachers 
instructed  them  how  to  address  one  another  with  I  and  thou, 
and  how  to  name  the  members  of  their  own  families;  and 
who  will  think  of  maintaining  such  an  absurdity?  Al!  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  Sanskrit-speaking  tribes  of 
northern  India  over  the  ruder  population  of  the  Dekhan,  to 
which  they  gave  religion,  philosophy,  and  polity,  has  only 
resulted  in  filling  the  tongues  of  the  south  with  learned 
Sanskrit,  much  as  our  own  English  is  filled  with  learned 
Latin  and  Greek.  Even  that  coalescence  of  nearly  equal 
populations,  languages,  and  cultures  out  of  which  has  grown 
the  tongue  we  speak,  has,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  fourth 
of  these  lectures,  left  the  language  of  common  life  among 
ui — ^the  nucleus  of  a  vocabulary  which  the  child  first  leams, 
and  every  English  speaker  uses  every  day,  almost  every 
hour^still  overwhelmingly  Saxon :  the  English  is  Germanic 
in  its  fundamental  structure,  though  built  higher  and  de- 
corated in  every  part  with  Romanic  material.  So  is  it  also 
with  the  Persian,  in  its  relation  to  the  Arabic,  of  whose 
material  its  more  learned  and  artificial  styles  are  in  great 
part  made  up  ;  so  with  the  Turkish,  of  which  the  same  thing 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  Persian  and  Arabic.  But  moat  o( 
all  do  these  cases  of  the  miugiing  of  diiFerent  tongues  in  one 
language,  and  every  other  known  case  of  a  like  character, 
show  that  the  grammatical  system,  the  apparatus  of  inflection 
uid  word-making,  the  means  by  which  vocables,  such  as  they 
stand  in  their  order  in  the  dictionary,  are  taken  out  and 
woven  together  into  connected  discourse,  resists  longest  and 
most  obstjuatfily  any  trace  of  intermistnre,  the  intrusion  lA 
ibrcign  elements  and  foreign  habits.    However  many  Frenti 
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3  uj]  lu  this  respect  their  former 
s  deiluiod  or  coujugated 


Bouna  Dud  verba  were  ai\m 
speech,  they  all  had  to  f 
Tiationality      ever)  one  ol  thpm  v 

after  Germmi  n  odtilt^  Isuth  a  thm^  oa  a  inuguage  with  a 
mixed  gra  mat  a\  apparutuEi  haA  iicier  come  under  the 
cognizance  of  1  „  ist  o  stuJentB  it  would  be  to  them  a 
monstrosity  t  see  s  an  impossibilitv  Now  the  Indo- 
Buropean  languages  are  tuU  ol  the  plaineHt  tiud  most  un- 
equivoiiol  curr  spouden  oa  of  grammatical  struetiire ;  they 
show  abundant  traces  of  a  common  ay atem  of  word-formation, 
of  declenaion,  of  cou|ugatiou,  houe^er  disguised  by  the  cor- 
ruptiona  and  overlaid  bj  the  new  developments  of  a  later  time; 
and  these  traces  are,  above  all  others,  the  moat  irrefutable 
evidences  of  the  substantial  unity  of  tiieir  linguistic  tradition. 
We  will  notice  but  a  single  specimen  of  this  kind  of  evidence^  , 
the  moat  striking  one,  perhaps,  which  Indo-European  gram- 
mar has  to  exhibit.  This  is  the  ordinary  declension  of  tha 
verb,  in  its  three  persons  aiugular  and  plural.  In  drawing 
out  the  comparison,  we  cannot  start,  as  before,  from  the 
Xinglish,  because,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  lecture 
(the  third),  the  English  has  lost  its  ancient  apparatus  of 
personal  endings :  we  must  represent  tlie  whole  Germanic 
branch  by  its  oldest  member,  the  Moeso-Grotbie.  The  table 
ia  as  follows :  * 


fcMrtw- 

■Ih»B' 

■tt,.h«f 

'licbu' 

'weh..a' 

■^h...' 

■ttejrll.™ 

KMO-OothlC 

haba 

kaiatt 

Ji^i-W 

llo)»« 

jtaSaMA 

kOlKKHl 

-H 

-mi 

-JJ 

Mdt^ 

MiFC-I 

habi-HI 

Orefi 

•i 

SuiBkiU 

-mi 

-t 

-H 

■""' 

-Ua 

■KU 

Fundamental  and  far-reaching  as  are  the  correspondences, 

•  Owing  (0  tha  cUfHrully  of  finding-  a  singla  ti 
endings  in  all  the  ditTerent  InngaageB.  (lie  vurb  in 

piTen  in  full  in  the  two  lanjfusges  In  Khich  it  occurs,  loa  termmacions  luona 
being  elsewhere  written.  'J'bese  ure  not  h  all  liases  the  moat  ufiul  eniling* 
d(  CDnjiigntinn,  but  such  us  arc  Cuunil  in  tb.V,  or  ia  diulects,  whi  tl  haTt 
gnMrved  more  faithfully  their  prim itirb  formi. 
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of  niatorial  and  of  form,  which  have  tliui  been  brought  fbp« 
ward,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  insist  upon  their  coD.petency, 
alone  and  unaided,  to  prove  the  Inda-European  language! 
00)}"  later  diaJectio  forme  nf  a  single  original  tongue.  Their 
convincing  force  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  selected  in. 
stances,  examplca  chosen  from  among  a  lioet  of  others,  vhich 
abound  in  every  part  of  the  grammar  i»nd  vocabulary  of  all 
tbe  languages  in  question,  now  so  plain  as  to  strike  the  eyo 
of  even  the  baaty  student,  now  bo  hjddeu  under  later  peculiar 
growth  as  to  be  ouly  with  difficulty  traceable  by  the  acute 
and  practised  linguistic  analyst.  He  who  would  know  them 
better  may  find  them  in  such  works  as  the  Comparative 
GJrammara  of  Bopp  and  Schleicher  and  the  Greek  Etymolo- 
gies of  Curtiua.  An  impartial  examination  of  them  must 
persuade  even  the  most  sceptical  that  these  tongues  exhibit 
resemblances  which  can  be  aeco\mted  for  only  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  prevailing  identity  of  linguistic  tradition,  snch  as 
belongs  to  the  common  deseeudants  of  one  and  the  same 
mother- tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  all  their  differences, 
great  and  widely  sundering  as  these  confessedly  are,  can  be 
fiilly  explained  by  the  prolonged  operation  of  the  same  causea 
which  have  broken  up  the  Latin  into  the  modern  Komanic 
dialects,  or  the  original  Germanic  tongue  into  its  various 
existing  fonns,  and  which  have  converted  the  Anglo-Saxon  of 
a  thousanil  years  ago  intKi  our  present  English.  Besides  its 
natural  divergent  growth,  the  original  Indo-European  tongue 
has  doubtless  been  in  some  degree  diversified  by  intermixture 
here  and  there  with  languages  of  other  descent ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  for  believing  that  this  has  been  an  element  of  any 
considerable  importance  in  its  history  of  development.  At 
some  period,  then,  in  the  past,  and  in  some  limited  region  of 
Europe  or  Asia,  lived  a  tribe  from  wl  ose  imperfect  dialect 
have  descended  all  those  rich  and  cultivated  tongues  now 
spoken  and  written  by  the  teeming  millions  of  Europe  and 
of  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  Asia. 

To  know  when  and  where  this  tribe  lived  and  formed  its 
language  is  im fortunately  beyond  our  power.  It  is,  indeed, 
often  assumed  and  aaaerted  that  the  original  Indo-European 
home  was  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Iranian  plateau, 
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tlio  Hiudu-Koh  mouuluina;  but  so  Uetinite  a  detei'minu- 
'Hoa  poBsesBea  not  tho  sliglitest  sliadotr  of  authority  or  valuo 
We  really  know  neit  to  nothing  of  the  last  movements  whit'li 
have  brought  any  branch  of  the  family  into  its  prcaent  pince 
of  abode  ;    even  theae    lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  very 
hoarieet  traditiona  which  have  come  down  to  us.     The  day- 
liglit  of  recorded  history  dawns  first  upon  the  caatemmoat, 
the  Indo-Peraian  or   Aryan,  branch.      The  time   is  probably 
far  fi'om  two  thousand  years  before  Christ.     We  there 
the  Hanekrit-Bpenlting  tribes  but  juat  across  the  thresh- 
of  India,  working  their  way  over  the  river-valleys  and 
jTvening  sand-plains  of  ita  north-western  province,  the 
ijab,  toward  the  great  fertile  territory,  watered  by  tho 
lOges  and  its  tributaries,  of  which  they  a,Te  soon  to  be- 
e  the  masters ;  and  we  know  that  India,  at  leaat,  is  not 
first  home,  but  one  of  tho  latest  conquests,  of  the  family. 
The  epoch,  however,  early  as  it  appears  to  na,  is  (ar  from  the 
begitming  of  Indo-European  migrations ;  the  general  separa- 
tion of  the  branches  had  taken  place  long  before  :  and  who 
say  which  of  them  has  wandered  widest,  in  the  search 
a  permanent  dwelling-place  ?    The  joint  home  of  In- 
and  Persians  was    doubtless    in    north-eastern  Iran, 
le  scene  of  the  oldest  Persian  religious  and  heroic  legeud 
id  tradition ;  but  there  ia  uo  evidence  whatever  to  prove 
they  were  the  aborigines  of  that  region,  and  that  all 
nngration  had  been  westward  from  thence.*     Greek  history 
and  tradition  also  penetrate  a  little  way  into  the  second 
thousand  years  before  Christ ;  hut  the  Greeks  are  then  al- 
ready in  quiet  possession  of  that  little  peniusula,  with  the 
neighbouring  islands  and  Asiatic  shores,  whence  the  giory  of 
their  genius  afterward  UTadiated  the  world ;  and,  for  aught 
that  they  are  able  to  tell  us  of  their  origin,  they  might  have 
iprung  out  of  the  ground  there — bom,  according  to  their 
iwn- story,  of  the  stones  which  Deucalion  and  Pytrha  threw 

;b  of  the 
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tha  joint  Arvan  migration  troni  tbe  original  familjr  huniB;  but  the  Auita 
■ppean  to  me  ao  wholly  buselcts,  and  Dvea  prepostf  rou^  thnt  I  Sod  it  diffl- 
nit  to  undpratiuid  how  an^f  ntaa  ahould  leniiiulj  put  it  focnord. 


beiiitid  tlieiu.  The  Latm  race  lirat  appears  hb  mi  iusigniGcant 
handiul  in  fentral  Italv.  prowdpd  by  other  communitioa,  in 
part  of  hindred  blood ;  but  uo  legend  told  us  reepectmg  its 
entrance  into  the  Italian  peniuaulu  is  of  the  very  BuiaJlest 
hiatorieal  viiluc.  Boman  liiatorians  first  bring  to  our  know- 
ledge the  Colts  and  Qennana.  The  former  are  already  be- 
ginning to  shrink  and  waste  away  within  their  ancient  limits 
before  tlie  aggressions  of  the  surrounding  raees  :  Celtic  talea 
of  the  mjgmtiona  westward  which  brought  them  into  tbeir 
European  eents  are  but  lying  legenda,  mere  echoes  of  their 
later  knowledge  of  the  cimntries  and  nations  to  the  east- 
ward. Germany  is,  from  the  first,  the  home  of  the  Germans  : 
they  are  a  seething  maas ;  south-eastward  as  well  as  south- 
westward  rove  their  restless  hordea.  disturbing  for  centuries 
the  peace  of  the  ctvili^ed  world ;  they  leave  their  traces  in 
every  country  of  middle  Europe,  from  the  Volga  to  .the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  j  but  whence  and  when  they  came 
into  Germany,  we  ask  in  vain.  Last  to  appear  upon  the 
hietoric  stage  are  the  Slavonians,  in  nearly  their  present 
abodes :  a  less  enterprising,  but  a  stubborn  and  persistent 
race,  whose  lately  acquired  civilization  has  only  within  a 
short  time  begun  to  be  aggressive.  Of  its  own  origin,  it  has 
nothing  at  all  to  say. 

But  if  history  and  tradition  thus  refuse  to  aid  us  io  search- 
ing for  the  Indo-European  home,  neither  do  the  indication! 
of  language  point  ua  with  anything  like  definiteneas  or  cer- 
tainty to  its  locality.  The  tongues  of  the  easternmost 
branches,  the  Fcisian  and  Indian,  do,  indeed,  exhibit  the  least 
departure  from  that  form  of  speech  which  a  general  com- 
parison of  all  the  dialects  shows  to  have  been  the  primitiva 
one  ;  but  this  is  very  far  from  protTiig  the  peoples  who  speak 
tbera  to  have  remained  nearest  to  their  primitive  seats. 
Migration  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  rapidity  of  linguistic 
changes,  nor  does  permanence  of  location  always  imply  per- 
■istency  of  Unguiatlc  type.  Thus — to  refer  only  to  two  or 
three  striking  facts  among  the  languages  of  this  family — the 
Greek  has  preserved  much  more  than  the  Armenian  of  thai 
material  and  structure  which  were  of  earliest  Indo-European 
development,  notwithstanding  the  more  oriental  position  oi 
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the  latter;  of  all  tlie  existing  tongues  of  the  whule  gi-tat 
family,  the  Lithuanian,  on  the  Baltic,  retains  by  far  the  most 
antique  aspect ;  and,  among  the  Germanic  dialects,  the 
Bpeech  of  Iceland,  the  latest  Germanic  colony,  in  leaat  varied 
from  their  common  type.  All  that  primitivcnesH  of  fonn,  in 
respect  both  to  language  and  institutions,  which  characterizes 
the  Aryan  hranch  of  the  famUy— and  especially  the  Indian 
member  of  the  branch,  in  its  oldest  period,  represented  to  us 
in  the  Vodas — wonld  he  fully  and  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  without  denying  them  a  long  history  and  wide  migration, 
liy  attributing  to  them  an  exceptionally  conservative  disposi- 
tion— such  a  disposition  as  so  markedly  distinguishes  the 
Indian  above  the  Persian  people  since  their  separation,  making 
the  former,  in  a  vastly  higher  degree  than  the  latter,  the 
model  and  illustration  of  earliest  Indo-European  antiquity. 

Nor,  again,  are  the  inter-connectiona  of  the  different 
branches,  so  far  sm  yet  made  out,  of  a  nature  to  cast  much 
light  upon  the  history  of  their  wanderings.  That  the  separa- 
tion of  Indian  and  Persian  is  latest  of  all  is,  it  is  true, 
■Oniversally  admitted.  Nearly  all  agree,  moreover,  in  allowing 
a  like  special  relationship  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  although 
its  comparative  remoteness,  and  the  loss  of  intermediate 
forms,  make  the  question  one  of  decidedly  greater  doubt  and 
difficulty.  Beyond  this,  nothing  is  at  present  firmly  estab- 
lished. The  honour  of  a  later  and  closer  alliance  with  the 
Aryan  or  Indo-Persian  branch  has  been  confidently  claimed 
for  the  classical  or  Greco- Latin,  for  the  Slavonic,  and  for  the 
Germanic,  respectively.  Within  no  long  time  past,  a  Ger- 
man scholar  of  high  rank  *  has  attempted  to  lay  out  a  scheme 
of  relationship  for  all  the  branches  of  the  family.  He  assumes 
that  the  original  stock  parted  firet  into  a  northern  and  a 
southern  grand  division :  the  northern  included  what  after- 
ward became  the  Germanic  and  the  Slave- Li thunnic  branches, 
the  latter  of  them  dividing  yet  later  into  Slavonic  and 
Lithuaaic  ;  the  southern  was  broken  up  first  into  an  Aryau 
*n'l  a  southern  European  group,  which  respectively  under- 

■  ProfesBor  August  Schlcither,  of  Jens ;  hia  views  maj'  be  found  drawn 
eac  in  ftUl  in  the  prefa™  to  his  interesting  work  on  the  Oerman  langua^i 
CDU  Doutbclie  IJpraAe,  Stutt^'!L.-t,  1S6CIJ. 


went  further  Bepamtion,  tbe  one  into  Persian  and  Indian,  thfl 
otlier  into  Greek  and  Italo-Celtic :  while  the  Italic,  of  which 
the  Latin  ia  the  chief,  and  the  Celtic,  were  the  last  to  hegin 
their  independent  history,  being  stilt  more  elosely  related 
than  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  The  feature  of  this  arraogo- 
meut  which  is  most  calculated  to  repel  rather  than  attract 
aedent  is  the  poBttion  assigned  to  the  Celtic  languages. 
Few  scholars  are  ready  to  allow  that  these  tongues,  in  which 
the  original  and  distinctive  features  of  Indo-iluropean  speech 
are  most  of  all  hidden  under  the  manifold  effects  of  dec&y 
and  new  growth,  whose  Indo-European  character  was  there- 
fore the  last  of  all  to  be  recognized,  and  whose  separation 
&om  the  conunon  stock  has  been  generally  looked  upon  as 
the  eommeu cement  of  its  dispersions,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  nearest  kindred  of  the  Latin — although  no  one  who  re- 
members how  greatly  the  rates  of  linguistic  change  vary 
among  different  peoples  and  under  different  circumstances 
will  venture  to  pronounce  the  connection  impossible.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  full  settlement  of  these  contro- 
verted points  ;  the  means  of  their  solution  are,  however, 
doubtless  contained  in  the  linguistic  facts  which  lie  within  our 
reach,  and  a  more  thorough  study  and  closer  comparison  will 
one  day  bring  them  to  light,  and  may  perhaps  at  the  same  time 
illustrate  the  course  and  order  of  those  grand  movements  which 
have  brought  the  variousTaces  of  the  family  into  their  present 
seats.  But  that  such  or  any  other  evidences  will  ever  direct 
our  gaze  to  the  precise  region  whence  the  movements  had 
their  first  start  is  in  the  very  highest  degree  unlikely :  and 
in  the  mean  time  it  ia  better  candidly  to  confess  our  igno- 
rance than  to  try  to  hold  with  confidence  an  opinion  resting 
upon  grounds  altogether  insufScient  and  untenable.  At  any 
rate,  we  ought  fully  to  acknowledge  that  linguistic  science, 
as  such,  does  not  presume  to  decide  whether  the  Indo- 
European  home  was  in  Europe  or  in  Asia ;  the  utmost  that 
■he  does  is  to  set  up  certain  faint  and  general  probabilitiua, 
which,  combined  with  the  natural  conditions  of  soil  anl 
elimate,  the  traditions  of  other  races,  and  the  direction  of 
'Ae  grand  movements  of  populatio'i  in  later  times,  point  tv 
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t  tiie  East  rather  thau  the  West  as  the  etarting-poirt  ot 
miETation. 

If  the  question  of  place  must  thus  he  left  unsettled,  that 
of  time  ia  not  less  uncertain.  The  geologiat  makes  hitherto 
but  Ume  aud  blundering  work  of  estabhahing  an  absolute 
chronology  for  even  the  latest  alterations  of  tlie  earth- crust ; 
and  the  student  of  language  is  compelled  to  found  hisestimates 
upon  data  not  less  scanty  and  questionable.  The  strato  of 
human  speech  laid  down  in  past  ages  have  suffered  moat 
sweeping  and  irreatorable  denudation,  and  their  rate  of 
growth  during  our  present  period  ia  too  greatly  varying  to 
famish  us  any  safe  standard  of  general  application.  But  to 
set  a  date  lower  than  three  thousand  years  before  Christ  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  Indo-European  family  would  doubtlesB 
be  iiltogether  inadmiasible ;  and  the  event  is  most  likely  to 
have  taken  place  far  earlier.     Late  discoveries  are  showing 

}  us  that  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  upon  the  earth  must 

\  he  luiich  greater  than  has  been  generally  suppoaed.  Vistas 
of  wonderful  interest  are  opened  here,  down  which  we  can 
only  catch  glimpaes ;  but  the  comparative  brevity  of  the 
period  covered  by  human  records  must  make  us  modest 
about  claiming  that  we  shall  ever  understand  much  about 
ultim&te  beginnings,  the  first  origin  of  races. 

As  regards,  however,  the  grade  of  civilization  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  Indo-European  mother-tribe  before  its  separation 
into  branches,  the  study  of  language  ia  in  condition  to  give 
ire  definite  and  trustworthy  information.    It  is  evident- 

t  ly  within   our    power  to  restore,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 

'  original  vocabulary  of  the  tribe,  out  of  the  later  vocabularies 
of  the  different  brancbea.  Theae  are  compoaed  of  words  of 
every  age,  irom  the  most  recent  to  the  most  primitive.  Am 
the  principal  features  of  grammatical  structure  were  struck 
out  before  the  dispersion,  and  are  yet  traceable  by  the  com. 
vtarat-'ce  philologist  amid  the  host  of  newer  formations  which 
i(i?rouad  them,  ao  was  it  also  with  the  developed  materiaJ  of 

I  upeech,  with  the  names  for  such  objects,  and  acts,  and  pro- 
i,  and  products,  as  the  community  had  already  found 

I  occaaiuii,  and  acquired  power,  to  express :    they  constituted 


the  linguistic  patrimony  with  which  each  brauch  commenced 
its  separate  history,  and  may  still  be  seen  aiiioug  the  atorea 
of  mort'  recent  acquisition.  Any  word  which  is  found  in  the 
poBsessiun  of  nU  or  nearly  all  the  branches  is,  uuless  there  be 
special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  to  be  plausibly  regarded  aa 
Luring  formed  |>art  of  their  common  inheritance  from  the 
time  of  their  unity,  A  vocabutary  constructed  of  words 
thus  hunted  out  can  be,  indeed,  but  an  imperfect  one,  since 
no  one  can  te!!  what  proportion  of  the  primitive  tongue  may 
hare  become  altogether  lost,  or  changed  by  phonetic  corrupt 
tion  past  possibility  of  recognition,  in  the  later  dialects  of  so 
many  branches  that  its  true  character  is  no  longer  discover- 
able :  but,  if  the  list  be  drawn  up  with  due  skill  and  care, 
it  may  be  depended  upon  as  far  as  it  goes.  And  aa,  from  the 
stock  of  words  composing  any  existing  or  recorded  language, 
we  can  directly  draw  important  conclusions  respecting  the 
knowledge,  circumstances,  and  manners  of  the  people  who 
speak  it,  so  we  can  do  the  same  thing  with  the  ti-agment  of 
Indo-European  speech  which  ne  shall  have  thus  set  up.  It 
ie  obvious,  too,  that  the  results  of  such  an  investigation, 
must  he  more  sstisfactory,  the  more  primitive  and  unlettered 
the  people  respecting  which  it  is  made,  the  more  exclusively 
native  in  origin  and  restricted  in  scope  their  civilization.  A. 
language  like  our  own  is  an  immense  encyclopedia,  as  it 
were,  in  which  are  laid  away  the  cognitions  and  eiperiences 
of  a  whole  worlii,  and  of  numerous  generations ;  it  is  as  many- 
aided,  aa  cosmopolitan,  as  hard  to  grasp  and  interpret  iu 
detail,  as  is  our  culture;  while  the  tongue  of  a  rude  and 
isolated  tribe — like  the  Fuegiaos,  the  Fijiuus,  the  Eskimos 
— ^would  be  a  comparatively  plaiu  and  legible  portraiture  of 
its  condition  and  character. 

Some  of  the  main  results  of  the  Investigation  made  by 
means  of  language  into  the  primitive  state  of  that  tribe  which 
spoke  the  mothor-tougiie  of  the  Indo-European  family  have 
been  long  since  drown  out,  and  are  already  become  the 
commonplaces  of  ethnological  science.  The  subject  ia  f«r 
from  being  yet  exhausted,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  much 
greater  confidence  of  conclusion  and  definiteneaa  of  detail, 
wh^n  »'\  the  languages  of  the  family  ahaU  have  beim  more 
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I  fiioroughly  compared  and  analyzed,  and  especially  when  the 
[  eetabliBlimeTit  of  a  true  Bcheme  of  degrees  of  relationaliip 
I  among  the  branches  ahall  reduce  the  douht  now  thrown  over 
I  the  primitivenesa  of  a  term  by  its  absence  from  the  languagea 
■f  some  among  them. 
By  this  fetnd  of  research,  then,  it  is  found  that  the  prini- 
tive   tribe    whic^h    spoke  the   moth  or- tongue    of  the  Indo- 
European  family  was  not  nomadic  alone,  but  had  settled 
habitations,  Dvcn  towns  and  fortified  p!a«ee,  and  addicted 
itself  in  part  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  in  part  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth.     It  possessed  our  chief  domestic  animals — the 
horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  smd  the  swine,  besides  the 
dog :  the  bear  and  the  wolf  were  foes  that  ravaged  its  flocks ; 
the  mouse  and  fly  were  already  its  domestic  pests.      The 
region  it  inhabited  was  a  varied  one,  not  bordering  upon  the 
ocean.     The  season  whose  name  has  been  most  persistent  is 
the  winter.     Barley,  and  perhaps  also  wheat,  was  raised  for 
food,  and  converted  into  meal.     Mead  was  prepared  from 
honey,  as   a  cheering  and  inebriating  drink.     The  use  of 
certain  metals  was  known ;  whether  iron  was  one  of  them 
its  of  question.     The  art  of  weaving  was  practised  ;  wool 
[  and  hemp,  and  possibly  flax,  being  the  materials  employed, 
'   Of  other  branches  of  domestic  industry,  little  that  is  definite 
be  said  ;  but  those  already  mentioned  imply  a  variety  of 
others  as  coordinate  or  auxiliary  to  them.      The  weapons  of 
ofTence    aud    defence    were    those   which   are    usual  among 
primitive  peoples,  the  sword,  spear,  bow,  and  shield.     Boats 
were  manufactured,  and  moved  hy  oars.      Of  extended  and 
I   elaborate  political  organization  no  traces  are  discoverable : 
the  people  was  doubtless  a  congeries  of  petty  tribes,  under 
fs  and  leaders,  rather  than  kings,  and  with  institutions  of 
I   a  patriarchal  cast,  among  which  the  reduction  to  servitude  of 
L  prisoners  taken  in  war  appears  not  to  have  beeu  wanting. 
I  The  structure  and  relations  of  the  family  are  more  clearly 
;    names  of  its  meBihers,  even  to  the  second  and  third 
[  tlegreos  of  consanguinity  and  affinity,  were  already  fixed,  and 
!  significant  of  affectionate  regard  and  trustful  interde- 
pendence.     That  woman  was  looked  down  upon,  as  a  being 
in  capacity  and  dignity  inferior  to  man,  we  find  no  indication 
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whatever  The  art  of  numeration  was  learned,  at  least  up  to 
a  hundred ;  tbere  is  no  general  Indo-European  word  for 
'  thousand.'  Some  of  tha  stars  were  noticed  and  named : 
the  moon  was  the  chief  measurer  of  time.  The  religion  was 
polytheistic,  a  worship  of  the  peraoni6ed  powers  of  nature 
Its  rites,  whatever  they  were,  were  practised  without  the  aid 
of  a  priesthood. 

Such,  in  briefest  poBsible  description,  was  the  simple  people 
from  whom  appear  to  have  descended  those  mighty  nations 
who  have  now  long  been  the  leaders  of  the  world's  civiliza- 
tion. Of  their  claasificalion,  their  importac  ce  in  history,  acd 
the  value  of  their  languages  to  lingimtic  a  ' 
trest  further  in  the  next  lecture. 


LECTTTRE  VI. 


tABgoagu  and  literature!  of  the  Germanic,  Slavonic,  Lithuanic,  Oe.tlq 
Italic,  Gre-ik,  Iranian,  and  Indian  branches  or  Indo-Europi'aii  E{iee(lta. 
IntecBBtotthe  familyand  ifs  study;  historical  imporlanceof  the  Indo- 
European  races ;  their  langaages  the  bseiB  of  linguiatio  scIenoB, 
Uethod  of  linguiatio  reieBrch.  ComparatiTe  philology,  Erron  of 
linguistlQ  method  or  its  applicatjon. 

Ode  consideration  of  tlie  procesBes  of  linguistic  growth, 
•nd  of  their  effects  upon  the  condition  of  language  and  the 
rise  of  dtBcordttot  tonf'ues,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
preceding  lecture  with  a  brief  discussion  of  certain  errone- 
ouB  viewB  respecting  original  dialectic  variety,  and  the 
inflnence  eiertod  upon  it  by  literary  and  grammatical  cnlti- 
vation.  Wo  then  looked  to  see  bow  and  how  far  the  princi- 
ples which  we  had  established  could  be  applied  to  explain 
the  seemingly  infinite  confusion  of  tongues  now  prevMling 
upon  the  earth,  and  to  facilitate  their  classification  and 
reduction  to  order.  This  led  us  to  a  recognition  of  our  own 
latiH;uage  aa  one  of  a  group  of  nearly  related  dialects,  the 
Germanic  group ;  and,  on  inquiring  farther,  we  found  that 
thia  was  itself  a  member  of  a  wider  family,  embracing  nearly 
all  the  tongues  of  Europe,  with  a  part  of  those  of  Asia,  and 
divided  into  seven  principal  branches  :  namely,  the  Indi.in, 
the  Iranian,  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Germanic,  the 
Blavooic  (including  the  Lithuanic,  Bometlmes  redioned  as  a 
■eparate  branch),  and  the  Celtic.  We  called  it  the  Indo- 
Suropean  family.  At  some  place  and  time,  which  we  were 
obliged  to  coiifeee  ouiselTOS  unable  to  determine  with  utj 


e^en  tolerable  degree  o£  confidence — bot  more  probably  in 
Afia,  and  certainly  not  lees  than  three  thousand  years  befora 
Christ — and  in  a  condition  of  civilization  reapecring  which 
the  evidence  of  language  furnished  us  valuable  hints,  some 
ttin^le  community  had  spoken  a  single  tongue,  from  nhich 
nil  these  others  were  descended,  in  accordance  witb  the 
unir^rsal  laws  of  linguistic  tradition,  by  processes  which  are 
still  active  in  every  part  of  human  speech.  And  now,  waiv- 
ing for  a  wbilo  the  question  whether  it  may  not  be  poaaible 
to  regard  the  great  Indo-European  family  itaelf  as  only  a 
member  of  a  yet  vaster  famOj,  including  aJl  or  nearly  aU  the 
languages  of  the  human  race,  we  have,  in  the  present  lecture, 
to  review  more  in  detail  its  constitution,  to  note  the  period 
and  locality  of  its  constituent  members,  to  glance  at  the  special 
historical  importance  attaching  to  them  and  to  the  peoples 
who  speak  them,  to  set  forth  their  value  as  the  funda- 
mental material  of  linguistic  scieoce,  and  to  ciamiiie  anew 
and  more  systematically  the  general  method  of  linguistic 
research,  as  established  upon  their  study. 

We  may  best  commence  our  survey  of  the  varieties  of 
Indo-European  speech  with  our  own  branch,  the  Gflrmanic. 
Its  existing  dialects,  as  hiLB  been  already  pointed  out,  are 
divided  into  three  groups  or  sub-brflncheH  :  1,  the  Low-Ger- 
man, occupying  northern  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
with  their  colony  Britain,  and  with  the  numerous  and 
widely-scattered  modern  colonics  of  Britain ;  2,  the  High- 
German,  in  central  and  southern  Germany ;  3,  the  Scandina^ 
Tian,  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland.  Of  the 
Low-German  group,  the  English  is  by  far  the  moat  important 
member ;  itfl  eventful  history,  illustrated  at  every  step  by 
valuable  literary  documents,  we  trace  back,  through  Middle 
English  (A,D.  1350-1550),  Old  English  (a.d.  1250-1350),  and 
Semi-Saion  (a.d.  1150-1250),  to  the  Anglo-Sawn,  which 
reaches  into  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  poascEsing  an  anti- 
quity exceeded  by  only  one  other  Germanic  dialect.  Ita 
earliest  monuments,  in  their  style  and  metre,  and  at  leaat  on? 
of  them,  the  Beowulf,  in  subject  and  substance  also,  carry  us 
ba*;k  to  the  pre-Christian  period  of  Germanic  history.  We 
cannot  delay  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  oxaininatioii 
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of  the  eharactHr  and  ctanges  of  English  iipeeih,  interesting 
and  instructive  as  euch  a  task  would  be ;  sa,Ye  so  far  as  they 
have  been  and  may  hereafter  be  brought  in  bj  way  of  illus- 
tration of  general  linguistic  laws,  they  must  be  left  to  more 
special  treatises.* 

Kelt  of  kin  with  the  Anglo-Saion,  or  oldest  fonn  of  Eng- 
lish, are  the  ancient  Frisian,  of  the  northern  sea-eoost  of 
Germany,  which  had,  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  later, 
R  literature  of  its  own,  of  juridical  content,  composed  in 
an  idiom  of  form  little  less  antique  than  Old  High-German, 
notwithstanding  its  comparatiTely  modern  date  —  and  tlie 
Old  Saxon,  the  principal  lanfjuags  of  northern  Germany  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  represented  to  ns  by  hut 
a  single  work,  the  Keliand  or  'Saviour,'  a  poetical  life  oi 
Christ,  probably  of  the  ninth  century.  Both,  Saxon  and 
Frisian  have  been  almost  wboUy  crowded  out  of  cultivated 
use  in  modem  times,  as  was  explained  in  a  former  lecture 
(see  p.  164),  by  the  overpowering  influence  of  the  High 
German,  and  their  domain  has  also  been  encroached  upon  by 
other  dialects  of  the  same  kindred,  so  that  they  survive 
at  present  only  as  insignificant  jiopular  ^a(0M.  Nothing  but 
Jhe  political  independence  of  Holland  hns  saved  its  peculiar 
speech  from  the  same  fate  :  the  literary  cultivation  of  the 
Hetherlandish  or  Dutch  can  he  traced  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  although  dating  chiefly  from  the  sixteenth,  the  era 
of  the  country's  terrible  struggle  against  the  political  tyranny 
of  Spain.  The  Flemish,  the  closely  allied  idiom  of  Flanders, 
has  its  own  separate  records,  of  about  the  same  antiquity, 
but  is  now  nearly  extinct. 

The  history  of  High-Gorman  speech  was  succinctly 
sketched  in  connection  with  our  inquiries  into  the  rise  and 
extension  of  literary  dialects.  It  falls  into  three  periods. 
The  first  period  is  that  of  the  Old  High-German  {Althock- 
deutsch),  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  century  ;  its  monu- 
ments are  tolerably  abundant,  but,  with  trifling  exceptions,  of 
Christian  origin  and  religious  content ;  they  represent  three 

See  thciTorkaof  Mnr^ll,  Crnik.  nud  nthcrs  ;  snd  especially,  for  a  clear  imil 
inct  view  of  (lie  history  flnii  cunnections  of  English  speech,  wild  i^mjin- 

ButicKl  aDaiyEC*  and  illuntrative  (pecimcni,  the  work  of  PrafttDmr  Ha(i!e]f 

■Inady  nnct  -eferrcd  to,  on  p.  91. 
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principal  Biib-dialei  ts,  the  Frankish,  the  Aleroantiii;  and 
Swabian,  and  the  Bavarian  and  AoEtrian.  The  second 
period,  that  of  tbe  Middle  High-German  {^MitfclhockdeuUeK), 
covers  about  four  centuries,  beginning  with  the  twelfth  and 
ending  with  the  fifteenth  ;  its  ruling  dialect  i«  the  Swabian  ; 
and  ita  rich  literature  hands  down  tu  uh  valuable  productions 
of  the  poetical  fancy  of  the  times,  in  the  lyric  veraca  of  the 
Minneeingera,  and  precioua  memorials  of  ancient  German 
national  tradition,  in  the  heroic  legends  {Heldemagen).  The 
foremost  work  of  the  latter  class,  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen 
{KiMimgenUed),  m  one  of  the  noblest  epics  which  any  coun- 
try has  produced,  in  any  age  of  the  world.  Of  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  Kew  High-German  period,  from  early 
in  the  siiteenth  century  to  our  own  times — the  "  German  " 
language  and  literature,  as  we  arc  accustomed  to  call  it — 
there  is  no  need  that  I  speak  more  particularly. 

The  third  subdivision  of  the  Germanic  branch  is  tha 
Scandinavian.  Its  earliest  monuments  come  to  us  from  Ice* 
land,  that  far-ofTand  inhospitable  island  of  volcanoes,  boiling 
springs,  and  ice-fields,  which,  settled  in  the  ninth  century  hy 
refugees  from  Norway,  long  continued  a  free  colony,  a  home 
of  literary  culture  and  legendary  song.  Christianity,  more 
tolenint  there  than  elsewhere  on  Germanic  soil,  did  not  sweep 
from  existence  the  records  of  ancient  religion  and  customs. 
The  two  Eddas,  gathered  or  preserved  to  us  from  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  are,  in  virtue  of  their  tone  and 
content,  by  far  the  moat  prinjitive  works  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  Germanic  literatures,  documents  of  priceless  value  for 
the  antiquity  of  the  Germanic  race.  Their  language  also, 
though  of  so  much  more  recent  date  than  the  oldest  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  High-German,  is  not  exceeded  by  either  in  respect 
to  the  priraitivenesa  of  its  phonetic  and  grammatical  form. 
Nor  has  it  greatly  changed  during  the  sii  or  seven  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  compilation  of  the  Eddns,  The 
modern  Icelandic  is  still,  among  all  the  existing  Germanic 
tongues,  the  one  that  has  preserved  and  possesses  the  moat 
of  that  original  atractnre  which  once  belonged  to  them  all 
ahke.  Three  other  dialects,  the  Norwegian,  the  Swedish, 
and  the  Daaiab,  constitute  along  with  it  the  Scandinams 
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'  group,  and  are  Iftnguagee  of  literary  culture.  They  are  not 
direct  descendaiits  of  the  "  Old  Norse"  tongue,  as  the  ancient 
Icelandic  is  usually  called :  the  Norwegian  cornea  nearest  tfl 
being  bo  ;  the  others  represent  more  ancient  dialectic  divi- 
tiona  of  Scandinavian  speech. 

How  many  other  Germanic  branches,  origioally  coordinate 
"^th  the  three  we  have  described,  once  had  existence,  but 
have  become  extinct  in  later  timea,  by  the  extinction  of  the 
communitieB  who  spoke  them,  we  have  not,  nor  ahall  we  ever 
have,  any  means  of  knowing.  But  of  one  such,  at  leaBt, 
I  moat  precioua  remains  have  escaped  the  general  deBtruction 
I  of  the  nationality  to  which  it  belonged.  One  portion  of 
the  western  division  of  the  great  and  famous  Gothic  nation 
crossed  the  lower  Danube,  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  thu 
L  fourth  century,  and  settled  in  the  Roman  province  ofMcesia, 
[  AS  subjects  of  the  empire  and  as  Chriatians.  For  them, 
their  bishop  and  leader,  TJlfilas,  later  in  the  same  century, 
made  a  translation  into  their  own  vernacu!ar  of  nearly  the 
whole  Bible,  writing  it  in  an  alphabet  of  hia  own  devising, 
founded  ou  the  Greek.  Five  hundred  years  afterward,  the 
Gothic  was  everywhere  an  estinct  tongue  ;  but  considerable 
portions  of  the  Gothic  Scriptures — namely,  a  part  of  the 
Gospels,  Paul's  epistles  nearly  complete,  and  fragments  of 
the  Old  Testament — are  happily  still  preserved,  in  a  single 
manuscript  of  the  fifth  century,  now  at  Upsala,  in  Sweden. 
Scanty  as  these  relics  may  be,  they  are  of  inestiniahle  value 
in  illnstrating  the  history  of  the  whole  Germanic  branch  of 
Indo-Enropean  language,  and  bridging  over  the  distance 
which  separates  it  from  the  other  branches.  Por,  as  in  time, 
BO  still  more  notably  in  material  and  structure,  their  idiom 
is  much  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  Germanic 
speech  :  it  is  not,  indeed,  the  mother  of  the  rest,  nor  of  any 
among  them  ;  but  it  is  their  eldest  sister,  and  fully  entitled 
to  claim  the  place  of  head  of  their  family. 

The  Slavonian  branch — to  which,  on  account  of  its  local 

vicinity,  as  well  aa  its  probable  nearer  relationship,  to  the 

Germanic,  we  nest  turn  our  attention — need  not  occupy  us 

'   "  ag.     It  is  of  much  less  interest  to  us,  because  of  its  greater 

motenesB  from  our  raco  and  from  our  knowledge,  its  inferior 
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historical  impnrtanee  and  literary  value,  and  its  it  jro  modera 
appearance.*  Tbe  oldest  of  its  diaJects  in  date,  and,  in  nearly 
kII  respectii,  the  most  primitive  in  form,  is  the  language  o( 
the  ancient  Bulgarians,  into  which  their  apostle  Cyril  trans. 
InlL-d  the  Scriptures,  now  just  about  a  thousand  years  ago. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  our  knowledge  of  both  Qer- 
manic  and  Slavonic  speech  thus  begins,  like  that  of  many  a 
rude  and  hitherto  unlettered  dialect  in  the  hands  of  mission- 
aries at  the  present  day,  with  a  Bible  version,  and  at  nearly 
the  saaiie  geographical  locality;  the  kingdom  of  the  Buigariana 
having  followed  that  of  the  Goths  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  lower  Danube.  But  this  ancient  idiom — &t)m  which  the 
modem  Bulgarian  differs  greatly,  having  changed  with 
unusual  rapidity  in  the  interval- — is  more  commonly  called  tho 
Old  Slavonic,  or  the  Church  Slavic,  having  been  adopted  by 
a  large  part  of  tho  Slavonian  rates  as  their  sacred  language 
and  being  still  employed  as  such,  within  the  ecclesiaBtical 
limits  of  the  Greek  t'hurch.  It  belongs  to  what  is  known  m 
tho  south-eastern  section  of  the  Slavonic  branch.  By  far  tho 
moat  important  of  the  other  languages  in  the  same  sectiou  ia 
the  liusaian,  in  its  two  divisions,  the  Bussian  proper  and  the 
Little-Eussian,  or  Eothenlan.  The  Eussian  is  in  our  day  ii 
literary  language  of  considerable  importance  ;  it«  forms  are 
traceable,  in  scanty  documents,  ba«k  into  the  eleventh  century. 
In  its  cultivated  development,  it  has  been  strongly  influenced 
by  the  Church  Slavonic.  The  south-eastern  section  further 
includes  the  Sen'ian,  with  its  closely  related  dialect,  the 
Kroatian,  and  the  Slovenian  of  Carinthia  and  Styria. 
Specimens  of  these  tongues  are  as  old  as  the  tenth,  or  even 
the  ninth,  century.  The  Servian  has  an  interesting  modem 
literature  of  popular  songs. 

To  the  other  section,  the  western,  belong  the  Polish,  the 
Bohemian  with  the  related  Moravian  and  Slovakian,  the 
upper  and  lower  Sorbian,  and  the  Polabian,  on  the  Elbe.  Of 
those,  tho  Bohemian  is  the  oldest,  having  monuments  probably 
of  the  tenth  century.     Polish  literature  begins  in  the  four- 

•  In  akEtchin;^  ths  rektiunH  of  the  Slavonic  Innguagea,  I  follow  th» 
■lUhoriCj  uf  I'roresaor  Auguet  Schlnicher,  in  the  Beitrsge  zar  Tergleicliendot 
Sf  mcbforschung,  vat.  i.,  p.  1  tej. 
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tftenth  ceBtury,  since,  down  to  that  time,  tlie  cii!l:vni.(nl  if 
the  nation  had  written  wholly   in  Latin,     The  others  can 
Libow  nothing  older  than  tho  sixteenth  century,  and  are  of 
f  little  consequence  in  atiy  aspect. 

The  Lithuanic  or  Lettic  group  of  dialects  la  Bometimes 
treated  as  a  suhdiviaion  of  the  Slavonic,  and  aometimes — per- 
haps with  better  reason — as  a  separate  branch,  coordinate 
with  the  other,  although  very  closely  related  to  it.     It  is  of 
.    very  alight  historical  or  literary  importance :  its  interest  Hea 
.■  chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  under  the  operation  of  causes  in  its 
[■  history  which  are  yet  unexplained  and  probably  unexpiain- 
»ble,  it  has  preserved  many  of  the  original  forms  of  Indo- 
European  speech  in  a  more  uncorrupted  condition  than  any 
other  known  dialect  of  the  whole  family  which  is  not  as  much 
as  two  thousand  years  older.     It  is  composed  of  only  three 
dialects,  one  of  which,  the  Old  Prussian,  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  inhabitants  of  north-eaatem  Prussia,  has  been 
extinct  for  two  hundred  years,  crowded  out  of  existence  by 
the  Low-&ennBn,  and  leaving  behind,  as  its  only  monument, 
a  brief  catechism.     The  other  two,  the  Lithuanian  and  the 
Lettish,  or  Livonian,  are  still  spolten  by  a  million  or  two  of 
1   people  in  the  Russian  and  Prussian  provinces  bordering  on 
I  &B  Baltic,  but  seem  destined  to  give  way  helplessly  before 
I  the  encroachments  of  the  German  and  Eusaiaji,  and  to  share 
I  "one  day  the  fate  of  their  siater-dialect.     The  oldest  Lithu- 
T  fenian  document  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
[  tury.     The  southern  or  High  Lithuanian  is  of  most  antique 
form  ;  the  Low  Lithuanian,  and  yet  more  notably  the  Lettish 
E  north,  show  a  less  remarkable  conservation  of  ancient 
material. 

The  Celtic  languages,  as  waa  pointed  out  in  the  last  lec- 
ture, have  been  well-nigh  estinguished  by  the  Eomanic  and 
Q-ermanic  tongues,  and  now  only  lurk  in  the  remotest  and 
most  inaccessible  comers  of  the  wide  territory  which  they 
f  xmce  occupied  in  Eiu^pe.  The  Scotch  Highlands,  the  wildest 
■  'parts  of  Ireland,  the  Tsle  of  Man,  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
igh  glens  jf  ComwaJl,  and  the  land  lying  nearest  to 
I  Cornwall    across  the   British    Channel,  the    promontory  at 
I  Brittany,  are  the  only  regioiw  where,  for  many  ceiituriet 
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post,  Celtic  epeecli  liae  been  heard.  The  CornL^h,  too,  has 
become  estiiict  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  ; 
the  Iriah  ia  rapidly  on  its  way  to  the  same  fate  ;  the  Gaelic 
will  not  Burrive  the  complete  taming  and  civilization  of  the 
Highlands  ;  the  French  ia  likely  to  crowd  out  the  patott  of 
ihe  Breton  peasant ;  and  it  ia  greatly  to  be  doubted  whether 
eren  the  Welsh  people,  passionate  aa  is  the  attachment  with 
which  at  present  they  cling  to  their  peculiar  speech,  will 
cwitinue  always  to  refuso  the  advantages  that  would  accrue 
to  them  from  its  relinquishment,  and  a  more  thorough  fusion 
with  the  greater  community  of  speakers  of  English  to  which 
they  form  an  adjunct.  There  has  never  been  a  homogeneous, 
independent,  and  cultivated  Celtic  state,  capable  of  protect- 
ing its  idiom  from  the  encroachment  of  other  tongues  ;  and 
only  Buch  protection,  now  unattainable,  can,  as  it  seems,  save 
Celtic  speech  from  utter  extinction. 

There  is  no  small  difficulty  in  treating  satisfactorily  tha 
documents  which  illustrate  the  history  of  the  Celtic  Ian- 
guagea,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  peculiar  and  strongly- 
marked  linguistic  disease,  well  knoiA~n  among  philologists  aa 
"  Celtomania,"  which  baa  been  very  apt  to  attack  students  oi 
the  subject — eapecially  such  as  were  of  Celtic  extraction,  but 
in  some  degree  foreigners  also — leading  them  wildly  to  ei- 
,  aggerate  the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  Celtic  civiliBa- 
tion,  language,  and  literature.  We  have  had  Celtic  set  up 
as  the  most  primitive  and  uncorrupted  of  tongues,  spoken  by 
generations  long  anterior  to  the  oldest  worthies  whom  history, 
sacred  or  profene,  recognizes,  and  furnishing  the  only  sure 
foundation  to  universal  etymology  ;  we  have  had  ancient  in- 
scriptions and  difficult  tests,  of  the  most  diverse  origin  nnd 
distant  locality,  explained  out  of  Celtic  into  iiigh-aounding 
phraaea,  of  true  Ossianic  ring ;  we  have  had  the  obscure 
words  of  various  languages  traced  to  Celtic  roots,  provided 
with  genealogies  from  an  Irish  or  Welsh  ancestor — and  much 
more  of  the  same  sort.  Sober  and  unprejudiced  inquiry  cuts 
down  these  claims  to  greatly  reduced,  though  still  respect- 
able, dimemtions. 

So  completely  were  the  Gaulish  dialects  of  norther:;  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain  wiped  out  by  the  Latin,  bo  few  traces  oi 
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them  are  left  to  us,  either  ui  tte  later  idioms  of  the  Latlu  or 
in  fragmentB  of  wntingB,  inscriptions,  and  coihh,  that  it  ii 
Btill  a.  matter  of  doubt  and  question  among  Celtic  BcliolarB  to 
which  of  the  knonTi  divisions  of  Celtic  speech,  the  Gadhelic 
or  the  Cymric,  they  helonged,  or  whether  they  did  not  con- 
stitute a  third  division,  coordinate  with  these.  Aside  from 
the  Diceedingly  scanty  and  obscure  Gallic  epi graphical 
monuments,  and  the  few  single  words  preserved  in  classic 
authors,  the  earliest  records,  hoth  of  Irish  and  Welsh  speech, 
are  glosses,  or  interlinear  and  marginal  versions  and  com- 
ments, written  by  Celtic  scholars  upon  manuscripts  which 
they  were  studying,  in  old  times  when  Wales  and  Ireland, 
especially  the  latter,  were  centres  of  a  lively  literary  and 
Christian  activity.  Of  these  glosses,  the  Irish  are  hy  far  the 
most  abundant,  and  afford  a  tolerably  distinct  idea  of  what 
the  language  was  at  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  century. 
'3  also  an  independent  literary  work,  a  life  of  Saint 
Patrick,  which  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the 
'[  century.  The  other  principal  Gadhelic  dialect,  the 
Scotch  Gaelic,  presents  us  a  few  songs  that  claim  to  be  of  the 
sisteenth  century.  The  Ossianic  poems,  which  excited  such 
attention  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  whose  genuineness  and 
value  have  been  the  subject  of  so  lively  discussion,  are  prob- 
■  built  upon  only  a  narrow  foundation  of  real  Gaelic 
ditioit. 

1  the  Cymric  division,  the  Welsh  glosses,  just  referred 

,  are   the    oldest  monuments  of  definite  date.     Though 

hardly,  if  at  all,  less  ancient  than  the  Irish,  coming  down 

from  BOmewLere  between  the  eighth  and  the  tenth  centuries, 

a  very  much  more  scanty  in  amount,  hardly  sufficient 

Lie  do  more  than  disprove  the  supposed  antiquity  c*"  the 

f  ©srliest  monuments  of  the  language  that  possess  a  proper 

r  literary  character.  For  long  centuries  past,  the  Welsh  harda 

have  sung  in  spirit-stirring  strains  the  glories  and  the  woes 

of  their  race ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  during  much  more  than 

a  thousand  years,  or  ever  since  the  sixth  century,  the  era  of 

.    Baxon  invasion  and  conquest,  some  of  their  songs  have  been 

tianded    down  from  generation  to  generation,  by  a  careful 

i'lHid  anintorrupt«d  tradition.  And  the  claim  is  probably  wcl. 
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founded  :  onlj  it  is  aha  pretty  cerfRin  tbat,  08  thoy  hsTe 
been  handed  down,  they  have  been  nioternued  in  diction, 
BO  that,  in  their  present  form,  tliey  represent  to  ub  the 
Welsh  language  of  a  time  not  much  preceding  the  date  of 
the  oldest  manuac'ripts.  or  of  the  twcli^b  to  the  foiu-tcenth 
centurieB.  The  later  Welsh  literature,  as  well  as  the  Irish, 
ia  abundant  in  quantity.  The  ConiiBh,  also,  has  a  tolerably 
copious  literature  of  not  far  from  the  same  age  ;  its  earliest 
monument,  a  Latin-Cornish  vocabulary,  may  be  as  old  as  the 
twelfth  century.  The  language  of  Brittany,  the  Armorican 
■ — which  is  so  closely  allied  with  the  two  last-mentioned  that 
it  cannot  well  be  regarded  as  a  remnant  and  representatiye 
of  the  Celtic  dialects  of  Gaul,  but  must  rather  belong  to 
colonists  or  fiigitives  from  Britain — is  recorded  in  one  or 
two  brief  works  going  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  or 
even  farther. 

We  come  neat  to  the  Romanic  branch,  as  we  have  called 
it  when  briefly  noticing  its  hiatoiy  at  an  earlier  point  in  our 
dlBCuaeions.  Of  the  languages  which  compose  it,  aud  whose 
separate  currcntst  of  linguistic  tradition  we  trace  backward 
until  they  converge  and  meet  in  the  Latin,  two,  the  Ehteto- 
Romanic  in  southern  Switzerland  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  Wallachian  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Turkey,  have  no  literature  of  any  antiquity  or  independent 
value.  The  other  five — the  Italian,  French,  Proven jal, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese — all  emerged  out  of  the  condition 
of  vul^r  patoit,  and  began  to  take  on  the  character  of 
national  cultivated  languages,  at  not  far  from  the  same  time, 
or  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  There 
are  fragmenta  of  l>ench  texts  dating  from  the  tenth  century, 
but  the  early  French  literature,  abundant  and  various,  and, 
in  its  romances,  attaining  a  wonderfully  sudden  and  general 
popularity  throughout  cultivated  Europe,  belongs  to  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  Provencal  poetry, 
consisting  of  the  songs  of  the  trouhadourg,  whose  chief 
activity  waa  displayed  at  the  court  of  Toulouse,  in  southem- 
most  France,  was  wholly  lyrical  in  form,  and  amatory  or 
Badrical  in  content :  it  finished  its  hriUiant  hut  brief  career, 
of  about  three  hundred  years,  in  the  fourteenth  cent 'jry,    Tii 
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cnltiire  of  ItaKan  begins  at  th'j  court  ot  Frederic  II.,  aboi.t 
l.D,  1200,  and  within  a  century  and  a  half  of  thnt  time  lived, 
Hang,  and  narrated  the  three  greatest  writers  of  Italy— -Danta 
(ob.  1321),  Petrarch  (oh.  137-1),  and  Boccaccio  (ob.  1375). 
The  Spanish  heroic  legend  commences  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  there  are  nionumentB  of  Portuguese  speech  of  about 
the  same  time.  Among  these  Iftnguages,  the  French  ie  that 
which  haa  undergone  moat  change  during  the  historical 
period ;  the  oldest  French  and  Provencal  form  a  kind  o( 
middle  term  between  the  modem  language  and  the  ancient 
Latin,  illuatrating  the  transition  from  the  latter  to  the 
former. 

But  if  we  have  called  the  branch  of  Indo-European  speech 
to  which  these  tongues  belong  the  Romanic,  we  have  done  so 
out  of  regard  to  its  later  history  and  present  constitution, 
and  not  altogether  properly.  To  the  student  of  Indo- 
Buropearii  philology,  these  are  the  recent  branchings  of  a 
single  known  stock,  the  Latin ;  to  trace  their  development 
is  a  t-aak  of  the  highest  interest,  a  whole  linguistic  school  in 
itself ;  they  furnish  rich  and  abundant  illustration  of  all  the 
processes  of  linguistic  growth :  but,  aa  regards  any  direct 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  Indo-European  speech,  they  have 
value  only  through  the  Latin,  their  common  parent.  The 
remoter  relations  of  the  Latin  itself  receive  light  from  various 
sources.  In  its  familiar  clnasic  form,  it  represents  to  ua  the 
speech  of  the  learned  and  educated  Romans  of  a  century  or 
two  before  the  Christian  era ;  it  is  somewhat  refined  by 
literary  culture  from  the  diction  of  the  oldest  authors  whose 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  in  iragments  or  entire — as 
Livius  Androuicus,  Plautua,  Tei^nce — and  is  far  more  notably 
changed  from  the  language  of  earlier  Roman  times — as  is 
ihown  by  the  yet  extant  monuments,  like  the  inscription  on 
the  Suilian  column  (about  B.C.  260),  that  on  the  sarcophagus 
of  a  founder  of  the  Scipio  family  (a  little  older  than  the  last 
mentioned),  and  especially  the  Saiian  hymn  and  song  of  the 
fi-atret  arvnies,  of  yet  earlier  but  uncertain  date,  in  which 
the  best  Latin  scholar  would  find  himself  wholly  at  fault 
without  the  traditional  interpretation  which  is  handed  down 
along  with  theui :    in  these  iiioDuments  is  preserved  to  ui 
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many  an  nutique  foris,  giving  valuable  hints  respe::ttng  tli« 
grammatical    and   phonetic    development  of  the  language, 
I  Their  evidence  is  Bit  p  pi  em  en  ted  in  a  very  important  manner 

by  that  of  other  kindred  It&Iian  dialects.     The   Oscan   or 
I  Opican  of  Bouthem  Italy  was  the  language  of  the  Samnitea 

and  their  allies,  from  ivhose  hands  Bome  wrung  after  a 
■evere  and  often  doubtful  struggle  the  dominion  of  the  pen- 
insula: it  was  not  disused  as  the  ofRcial  speech  of  Eime  of 
tho  southern  provincea  until  leas  than  a  hundred  years  before 
I  Christ ;  and  coins  and  inscriptions  dating  from  the  two  or 

three  preceding  centuries  still  teach  us  something  of  its 
structure    and    character.      The    Umbrian,   the    tongue    of 
I  north-eastern  Italy,  is  yet  more  fully  represented  to  us  by 

I  the  Euguvine  tablets,  inscribed  with  the  prayers  and  cere- 

I  mooia)  rules  of  a  fraternity  of  priests,  and  supposed  to  he  aa 

I  old  as  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  before  our  era.    Of  thf- 

I  Tolscian    dialect,   also,  and   the    Sabine  or  Sabellian — tbci 

■  former  being  more  akin  with  the  Umbrian,  the  latter  with 

the  Latin — some  exceedingly  scanty  relies  have  been  dis- 
covered, Tho  interpretation  and  comprehension  of  all  these 
— resting,  aa  it  does,  solely  upon  comparison  with  the  Latin 
and  other  more  distantly  related  tongues — is  at  present,  and 
I  is  likely  always  to  remain,  incomplete  and  doubtful ;  but 

'  they  are  of  essential  importance,  both  in  explaining  some  of 

I  the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin,  and  in  fixing  its  position  as 

'  one  of  a  group  of  kindred  dialects  occupying  the  greater 

portion  of  the  Italian  pcninaula,  and  hence  moat  suitably  to 
j  be  denominated  the  Italic  group.    The  theory  that  the  Jja-Ha 

\  was  produced  by  a  miiture  of  somewhat  discordant  elements 

I  — of  Soman,  Sabine,  and  Oscan ;    or  of  these  and  Etruscan 

j  — ^'Drought  together  by  historical  circumstances,  and  finally 

I  fused  into  homogeneoTisness,  ia  one  which  belonged  to  a 

former  stage  of  linguistic  science,  and  is  now  rejected  as 
I  uncalled-for   and    groundless.       Tet   more    untenable,   and 

wanting  even  a  semblance  of  foundation,  is  the  derivation  of 
I  Jjtttin  from  Greek,  a  favourite  dogma  of  times  not  long  past_ 

I  but  at  present  abandoned  by  eveiy  comparative  philologist 

[      whose  opinion  is  of  the  slightest  value. 

In  the  Greek   language,  we  reach  an  antiquity    m  thfl 
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tcrorded  history  of  Indo-European  apeech  confliderab^y  higliet 
tiian  we  have  anywLere  else  attained.  The  eiact  datei  of  its 
earliert  monuments,  the  grand  and  unriTalled  poems  o( 
Homer,  the  Hiad  and  Odyssey,  cannot,  it  ia  true,  he  de- 
termined ;  but  they  go  ba^^k,  douhtleas,  to  near  the  beginning 
of  the  thouBand  years  before  Christ's  birth.  From  the 
different  parts  of  Greece,  too,  as  of  Italy,  we  have  received 
records  of  dialects  that  subsisted  side  by  side  through  all  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  country's  history,  until  at  length  (about 
B.o.  300)  the  political  importance  and  superior  literature  of 
Athens  made  her  idiom,  the  later  Attic,  the  common  lan- 
guage of  cultivated  Greeks  everywhere.  The  earlier 
Attic  is  found  first  in  the  writings  of  the  great  draraatists, 
beginning  about  five  centuries  before  Christ :  it  ia  more 
nearly  akin  with  the  earlier  Ionic  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  (be- 
fore 700  B.C.),  and  the  later  Ionic  of  Herodotus  (about  400 
B.C.),  than  with  the  Doric  of  Alcman,  Pindar,  and  Theocritus 
(600-250  B.c),  or  the  .^olic  of  Alcteus  and  Sappho  (about 
600  B.C.).  The  difl'erences  of  the  Greek  dialects  are  quite 
inBigmfieant  tm  compared  with  those  of  the  Italic,  yet  they 
are  of  no  smaU  service  to  the  hiatoricoJ  atudent  of  the  Greek 
language,  since  each  brings  to  his  knowledge  some  element* 
less  corrupted  and  modernized  than  are  to  be  found  in  the 
others,  or  in  the  later  common  tongue. 

The  modern  Greek  has  alao  Jta  dialects,  respecting  which 
little  is  known  in  detail ;  and  it  has,  besides,  its  common 
tongue,  the  Eomaic  (as  it  is  ordinarily  styled),  spoken  and 
written  by  all  the  educated  Greeks  of  the  present  day.  This 
Eomaic  is  very  much  less  altered  from  the  ancient  classic 
language,  as  apokcn  by  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  than  are  the 
modem  Eoraanic  languages  from  the  speech  of  Viigil  and 
Cicero.  The  difference  of  the  two  ie  even  so  slight  that 
a  party  in  Greece  are  now  engaged  in  making  the  somewhat 
pedantic  and  Utopian  effort  to  eliminate  it  altogether,  to 
make  the  turbulent  population  of  the  present  petty  and  in-  ( 
Bignifieant  kingdom  talk  and  write  as  did  their  heroic  fore- 
fathers, when,  though  feeble  in  numbers,  they  were  the  fore- 
moat  community  of  the  world.  Small  result  is  to  be  looked 
for  from  this  eiperiment ;  ahould  it  prove  sueceaaful,  it  will 
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b^  tlie  lirst  time  that  euch  a  thing  has  be^n  aceumpliahed  in 
all  *he  hiBtory  of  language. 

Of  the  Asiatic  branchea  of  our  iamily,  the  one  which  liea 
nearest  ua,the  Iranian,  or  Persian,  may  firBt  engage  our  atten- 
tion. Its  oldest  monuments  of  jveU-detenmned  date  are  the 
inscripHoDB — cut  on  the  surface  of  immense  walls  of  living 
rock,  in  the  BO-called  cuneiform  characters — by  which  the 
Achffimenidan  sovereigns  of  Persia,  Darius,  Xerses,  and  their 
successors,  made  imperishable  record  for  posterity  of  their 
iiames  and  deeds.  Fifty  years  ago,  these  inscriptions  were 
an  unsolved  and  apparently  insoluble  enigma ;  now,  by  a 
miracle  of  human  ingenuity  and  patience,  not  without  the 
aid  of  a  combination  of  favouring  circumstances  whoUy  im- 
possible at  any  earlier  period,  almost  every  word  and  every 
character  is  fuHy  laid  open  to  our  comprehension,  and  they 
have  been  made  to  yield  results  of  great  value  both  to 
linguistic  and  to  national  history.  The  oldest  of  them  come 
from  a  time  about  five  centuries  before  Christ,  and  their  ex- 
tent is  sufficient  to  give  us  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the  lan- 
guage of  those  Persians  against  whom  the  Greeks  so  long 
fought,  first  for  independence,  then  for  empire. 

Of  about  the  same  age,  and  even,  probably,  in  part  con- 
siderably older,  are  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  religion 
established  by  Zoroaster  (in  his  own  tongue,  Zaratkustra) — 
the  book  called  the  Aveata,  or  Zend-Avesta.  The  dialect  in 
which  these  writings  are  composed  goes  'isually  by  the  name 
of  the  Zend  ;  it  is  also  styled  the  Avestan,  and  sometiinBa 
the  Old  Bactriatk,  from  the  country  Bnctria,  the  north-eastern- 
most region  of  the  great  Iranian  territory,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  its  specific  locality.  They  have  been  preserved 
to  us  by  the  Parsis  of  western  India,  who  fled  thither  from 
their  native  country  after  its  reductiini  under  Mohammedan 
vassalage  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  and  who  have 
ever  since  faithfully  maintained,  under  Hindu  and  British 
protection,  the  rites  of  the  Magian  faith,  the  pure  worsldp 
of  Ormn/d  (Ahura-Maz^a,  '  the  mighty  spirit ')  through  thfl 
symbol  of  fire.  The  Avesfa  shows  two  dialects,  a  younger 
uid  an  older ;  some  of  its  hymns  and  prayers  possibly  go 
tack  to  the  time  of  Zoroaster  himself — whatever  thnt  may 


liave  been :  it  was  douLtlesa  more  thuu  a  tljoiisajid  yeais,  at 
leant,  bot'oro  Christ — but  the  bulk  of  the  work  ia  considerably 
later.  Accoinpanjing  thu  Aveata  ia  a  versiou  of  it,  made  for 
tho  use  of  the  prietitB,  ia  aiLolher  and  murh  more  modern 
Iranian  dialect,  the  Peblevi  or  Huivureeii,  supposed  to  havo 
been  the  literary  language  of  the  weBtcnimoat  provincea  o( 
Iran  at  a  period  soiue  centuries  later  than  the  Ctu-ixtion  era, 
and  much  mixed  with  materials  derived  from  the  Semitic 
tijnguea  lying  nest  westward,  across  the  border.  A  few  in- 
scriptions and  legends  of  coins,  of  the  early  Sassanian 
monarchs  (after  a.d.  22G),  furnish  further  specimens  of  the 
game  or  a,  nearly  kindred  dialect. 

The  general  body  of  religious  literatiu'e  belonging  to  the 
Parsia  of  India  contains  tolerably  copious  documents  of  8 
somewhat  younger  and  much  put'er  Iranian  dialect,  usually 
Btyled  the  Parsi  (sometimea  also  the  Pazend).  It  come«, 
without  much  question,  from  a  more  eastern  locaUcy  than 
the  Pehlevi,  and  from  a  time  nearly  approaching  that  of  the 
Mohammedan  conquest.  Finally,  after  the  conquest,  and 
when  Persia  was  thoroughly  made  over  into  a  province  of 
the  Moslem  empire,  arises,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  modem 
Fersiau,  and  becomes  during  several  centuries,  and  even  to 
our  own  day,  the  vehicle  of  an  abundant  and  admirable 
literature,  rich  in  every  department,  in  poetry,  fiction,  history, 
philosophy,  science.  Its  first  great  work,  and  almost  or 
quite  the  greatest  it  has  to  offer  ua,  is  the  Shah-Nameh, 
'Book  of  Kings,'  of  Firdusi  (oh.  1020),  a  true  national  epic, 
grand  in  extent,  noble  in  style,  varied  in  contents,  in  which 
is  summed  up  and  related  ut  length  the  history  of  the  land, 
traditional,  legendary,  and  mythological,  as  it  lay  in  the 
minds  of  the  generation  by  whom  was  revived  the  ancient 
independence  and  glory  of  the  Persian  nationality.  For  the 
impoverishment  of  its  grammar  by  the  loss  of  ancient  forma, 
the  modem  Persian  is  almost  coniparable  with  the  English. 
It  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  language  of  the  Achteme- 
nidan  inscriptions  than  to  that  of  the  Avesta.  although  not 
the  lineal  descendant  and  representative  of  either.  In  its 
later  literary  use,  it  i»  greatly  disfigured  by  the  unlimited 
Ditroductioji  of  words  fiom  the  Arabic  vocabulary. 
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There  are  Rereral  other  languages,  in  regions  bonlcriog  on 
or  included  within  the  Iranian  territory,  which  stand  in  Bach 
relations  with  thote  we  have  been  describing  as  to  be  ranked 
in  the  same  class,  aldiough  their  Iranian  attributes  an 
gKKtlj  obscured  bj  the  changes  which  have  paseed  upon 
them  Bince  their  separation  from  the  principal  stock.  Bjr 
ikr  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Armenian,  with  an 
abundant  literature  going  back  to  the  fiflh  centurv,  the  em 
of  the  Christiamzation  ot'  the  Armenian  people.  Others  are 
ihe  Oiisctic,  in  the  Caucasus ;  the  Kurdish,  the  dialect  of  the 
wild  mountaineers  of  the  border  landa  between  Persia,  Turkey, 
and  Bussia ;  and  the  Afghan  or  Pushto,  which  in  very  recent 
timea  ha«  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  literary  cultivation. 

We  come,  finally,  to  that  member  of  our  family  which  haa 
lived  its  life  within  the  borders  of  India.  Not  all  the  nu- 
merous dialecta  which  fill  this  immense  peninsula,  between 
the  inipaasable  wall  of  the  HimalnyHB  and  the  Indian  ocean, 
own  kindred  with  the  Indo-European  tongues,  but  only  those 
of  its  northern  portion,  of  Hindustan  proper,  ranging  from 
the  Indus  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  togpther  with  a 
certain  extent  of  the  sen-coast  and  its  neighbourhood  stretch' 
ing  southward  on  either  side.  The  central  mountainoufc 
region  and  the  table-lands  of  tho  Dekhan  yet  belong  to  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  who  in  the  north  were  crowded  out  or 
■ubjugatcd,  at  a  period  lying  only  just  beyond  the  ken  of 
recorded  history,  by  tho  Indo-European  races,  as  they  in- 
truded themselves  through  the  avenue,  the  passes  on  the 
Borth-western  frontier,  by  which  the  eonquerora  of  India 
have  in  aU  ages  found  entrance.  The  principal  modern 
dialects  of  our  kindred  are  the  Hindi,  Bengali,  and  Mahratta, 
eauh  with  various  subdivisions,  and  each  with  a  literature  oi 
its  own,  running  buck  only  a  few  centuries.  The  Hindnstsni, 
or  Urdu,  i>  a  form  of  tho  Hindi  which  grew  up  in  the  campa 
(£rJll)  of  the  Mohammcdnn  conquerors  of  India,  since  the 
elovonth  century,  as  medium  of  communication  betvfeenthera 
and  the  subject  population  of  ccnti-al  Hindustan,  mora 
corrupted  in  form,  and  flOed  with  Persian  and  Arabic  wordH 
—being  thus,  aa  it  were,  the  English  of  India ;  i*^.  has  cnjoyej 
more  b'tcrnry  cultivation  than  any  other  of  the  recent  dialectii 


and  is  the  lingua  Jranea,  the  ofScial  laDguage  and  me&na  ol 
genoral  intercourse,  throughout  nearly  the  whole  peninBula. 
The  tongue  of  the  roviug  Gypeioa  all  over  Europe,  though 
evBrywhere  strongly  tinged  with  the  local  idiom  of  the  region 
of  their  wanderings,  is  in  its  main  structure  and  material  a 
modern  Hindu  patois :  the  Gypsies  are  exiles  from  India.        f 

Nest  older  than  the  languages  we  l>ave  mentioned  are  the 
Prakrit  and  the  Pali,  represented  by  a  literature  and  inacrip- 
tiona  which  come  to  us  in  part  from  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Pali  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in 
the  countries  lying  eastward  and  Bouth-eaatward  from  India. 
The  Prakrit  dialects  are  chiefly  preserred  in  the  Sanslirit 
dramas,  where  the  unlearned  characters,  the  women,  servants, 
and  the  like,  talk  Prakrit — just  as,  in  a  modem  German 
theatre,  one  may  hear  the  lower  personages  talk  the  dialects 
of  their  own  districts,  whilo  the  higher  employ  the  literary 
German,  the  common  speech  of  the  educated  throughout  the 
country. 

The  virtual  mother  of  all  those  dialects  is  the  Sanskrit. 
For  tlie  last  twenty-five  centuries,  at  least,  the  Sanskrit  has 
been  no  longer  a  proper  vernacular  language,  hut  kept  arti- 
ficially in  lite,  as  tho  sacred  dialect  of  Brahmanism  and  the 
cultivated  tongue  of  literature  and  learning ;  thus  occupying 
a  position  closely  analogous  with  that  held  by  the  Latin 
rince  the  decline  of  the  western  empire,  as  the  language  of 
Boman  Catholicism,  and  the  means  of  communication  among 
the  learned  of  all  Europe.  It  is  still  taught  in  the  schools 
of  tho  Brahmanic  priesthood,  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion,  and  spoken  and  written  by  their  foremost  scholars 
— although,  like  the  Latin  in  more  recent  times,  much 
shaken  in  its  sway  by  the  uprise  of  the  modem  cultivated 
dialects,  and  the  decAdence  of  the  religion  with  whose  uses  it 
ia  identified.  We  possess  it  in  two  somewhat  varying  forma, 
the  classical  Sanskrit,  and  the  older  idiom  of  the  so-called 
Vedaa,  the  Bible  of  the  Hindu  faith.  Tha  former  is  more 
■itered,  by  elaborate  and  long- continued  literary  and  gram, 
matical  training,  from  the  condition  of  ft  true  vernacular,  than 
ii  almost  any  other  known  literary  language.  Partly  for 
ttiia  reason,  and  partly  because,  at  the  time  of  its  estabiiali- 
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L  aud  in  pi 
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meut  a.ad  fiintion  aa  tbe  learned  tonffue  of  all  Aryan  Indi^ 
it  must  have  been  one  amonp  a  unniber  of  somewhat  differ- 
ing local  varieties  of  Aryan  speech,  whose  differencee  form  a 
part  of  the  discordance  of  the  later  dialects,  I  have  called  i( 
above  irather  their  virtual  than  their  actiiaJ  progenitor ;  it 
represents  very  closely  the  primitive  stock  out  of  which  they 
have  all  grown,  by  varying  internal  development,  and  by 
varying  iodnence  and  adiniiture  of  foreign  tongues.  When 
and  where  it  was  at  fii'st  a  spoken  dialect,  is  out  of  our 
power  to  determine ;  but  it  caunot  well  be  regarded  as  of 
less  age  than  the  earliest  Qreck  records ;  and  it  is  probably 
older  by  centuries.  It  poBaes^es  a  most  abundant  literature, 
in  nearly  every  department  save  history  ;  its  religious  and 
ethical  poetry,  ita  epics,  its  lyric  flights,  ita  dramae,  its  sya- 
tfims  of  philosophy  and  grammar,  have  been  found  worthy  of 
high  admiration  and  of  profound  study  by  Western  scholars ; 
they  have  even  been  ranked  by  some,  though  very  unjustly, 
as  superior  to  the  masterjiieccs  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Uteratures.  To  fix  the  chronology  of  its  separate  works  is  a 
task  of  the  extremeat  difficulty  ;  but  some  of  them,  even  in 
their  present  form,  and  the  substance  of  many  others,  cer- 
tainly come  from  a  time  considerably  anterior  to  the  Chria- 

The  Vedic  dialect  is  yet  more  ancient ;  the  earliest  por- 
tions of  the  oldest  collection,  the  E,ig-Ved!t(' Veda  of  hymns') 
must,  it  is  believed,  date  from  nearly  or  quite  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ.  The  considerations  from  which  this  age 
is  deduced  for  them  are  of  a  general  and  inexact  character, 
yet  tolerably  clear  in  their  indications.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  hymns  of  the  Vedaa  were  chiefly  composed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  aud  ita  tributaries,  when  the  great  valley  of  the 
Ganges  was  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Aryan  immigrants  ;  and 
they  present  the  elephant  as  still  a  wondered-at  and  little- 
known  animal :  while  the  earliest  tidings  of  India  which  we 
have  from  without  show  ua  great  kingdoms  on  the  Ganges, 
and  the  elephant  reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  both  in  war 
aud  in  peace.  Buddhism,  too,  which  is  well  known  to  have 
Orecoded  by  several  centuries  the  birth  of  Christ,  was  r  re- 
gainst  the  oppressive   domination  of  the  Brahmanif 


■arehy  ;  and  in  the  Veda«  aro  to  be  seen  only  the  g 
of  Brahmanisui,  not  jet  developed  :  no  hierarchy,  no  Bjstem 
of  cftatea,  no  veatige  of  the  doctrine  of  troosmigratioa.  The 
eoncluaiona  drawu  from  a  study  of  the  internal  history  and 
connection  of  the  difteront  classee  of  works  competing  thp 
(acred  literature  of  India — which  follow  one  another,  in  & 
close  succession  of  expositions,  rules,  aud  commeats,  from  a 
time  not  much  later  than  that  of  the  more  recent  hymns 
down  to  the  historical  period — point  also  to  the  aatiie  age. 
The  Vedaa  are  thus  by  not  less  than  a  thousand  years  the 
earliest  documents  for  the  history  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guage— for  the  histury,  moreover,  of  Indo-European  condi- 
tions and  institutions.  The  civil  constitution,  the  religious 
rites,  the  mythologic  fancies,  the  mannere  and  cuatoma, 
which  they  depict,  have  a  poculiariy  original  and  primitive 
Mpect,  seeming  to  exhibit  a  far  nearer  likeneaa  to  what  once 
belonged  to  the  whole  Indo-European  family  than  is  any- 
where else  to  be  attained.  The  Vodaa  appear  rather  like  an 
Indo-European  tlian  an  Indian  record ;  they  are  the  pro- 
perty rather  of  the  whole  family  thaa  of  a  single  branch. 

Much  of  the  same  character  appertains  to  the  claasical 
Bauakrit :  it  is  both  earUer  in  chronologic  period  and  more 
primitive  in  internal  character  than  any  other  language  ol 
the  whole  great  family.  Its  peculiar  value  lion  in  its  special 
conservation  of  }irimitive  material  and  forma,  iu  the  transpar- 
ency of  tta  atructure,  in  its  degree  of  freedom  from  the  cor- 
rupting and  disguising  effects  of  phonetic  change,  from 
obliteration  of  original  meaning  and  application.  We  must 
beware  of  supposing  that  at  all  points,  in  every  item  of 
structure,  it  is  the  superior  of  the  other  Indo-European 
tongues,  or  that  it  conatitutes  an  infallible  norm  by  which 
their  material  ia  to  be  judged ;  on  the  contrary,  each  of  tbo 
other  hranchea  here  and  there  escela  it,  offering  some  re- 
mains of  early  Indo-European  apeech  which  it  haa  lost ;  but 
to  it  must  be  freely  conceded  the  merit  of  having  retained, 
out  of  the  common  stock,  more  than  any  one  among  them, 
almost  more  than  they  all.  Esaggcrated  and  unfounded 
claims  are  often  put  forward  in  its  behalf  by  those  who  do 
tut    fully    underatand    the    true  sources  of   its  value:   ib 
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alpliabet,  though  rich  and  very  harmoni  )us!y  deroloped, 
does  not  cover  more  than  ahout  two-lhirda  of  our  fingliBli 
system  of  spoken  aounds  ;  as  an  inatrument  of  the  eipreatiion 
of  thought  it  has  very  serious  and  conspicuous  defects,  being 
inferior — eapecially  iii  its  handling  of  the  verb  (the  soul  ol 
the  sentence),  in  a  loose  and  bald  ayntautical  arrangement, 
ud  in  an  eicessive  use  of  compounds — not  only  to  the 
Greek,  but  to  almost  every  other  cultivated  Indo-European 
tongue ;  nor  (as  has  been  already  hinted)  can  its  literature 
Bustain  a  moment's  comparison  with  those  of  the  classical 
languages.  It  is  to  be  prized  chiefly  as  a  historical  docu- 
ment, easting  inestimable  light  upon  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  common  speech  of  the  ludo-Europeau  family. 
Kid  the  relations  of  its  memherB.  Had  all  its  literature  be- 
sides perished,  leaving  us  only  a  grammar  of  its  forms  and  a 
dictionary  of  its  material,  it  would  atill  in  a  great  measure 
retain  this  character;  were  but  a  fragment  of  one  of  its  texts 
Eftved,  ae  has  been  the  ease  with  tbe  Mce so- Gothic,  it  would 
BtiU  vindicate  its  right  to  a  place  at  the  head  of  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  family.  It  may  eaaily  be  appreciated,  then, 
what  an  impulse  to  the  historical  study  of  laDgu^e,  then 
juat  struggling  into  existence  by  the  comparison  of  the 
tongues  of  Europe,  was  given  hy  the  discovery  and  investiga- 
tion of  this  new  dialect,  having  a  structure  that  so  invited 
and  facilitated  historic  analysis,  and  even  presented  by  the 
native  grammatical  acieace  in  an  analyzed  condition,  with 
roots,  themes,  and  affixes  carefully  separated,  distinctly  cata- 
logued, and  defined  in  meaning  and  office.  In  all  researchea 
into  the  beginnings  of  Indo-European  speech,  the  genesis  o( 
roots  and  forms,  its  assistance  is  indiapensable,  and  its  au- 
thority of  greatest  weight.  It  often  has  been  and  still  is 
wrongly  estimated  and  misapplied  by  incautious  or  ill-in- 
structed investigators  ;  it  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  were 
the  mother  of  the  Indo-European  dialects,  as  the  Latin  of  the 
modem  fiomanic  tongues,  instead  of  merely  their  eldest  sister, 
like  the  Mceso-Qothic  among  the  Germanic  languages  ;  it  ia 
■iduly  brought  in  to  aid  the  inter- com  pari  son  of  dialects  ol 
ngle  branch,  and  its  peculiar  developments,  its  special 
I  of  euph>uy  or  construcjtioD,  »re  sought  to  be  fiirced  upon 


tbem  ;  tlio  facta  it  preecuts  are  erroneously  accepted  ati  ulti- 
mate, cutting  off  furtber  iaiquiry ;  poi'tiona  of  its  existing 
material  which  are  of  modern  growth,  or  the  artificial  pro- 
ductions of  Hindu  scholasticism,  are  perversely  used  aa 
of  avail  for  Indo-European  etymology ;  and  auch  abuae  baa 
naturally  provoked  from  some  seholars  a.  distrust  of  its 
genuine  claims  to  regard :  but,  stripping  off  all  exaggerations, 
and  making  all  due  allowances,  the  Sanskrit  is  still  the  main- 
■tay  of  Indo-European  pliilology  ;  it  gave  the  science  a  rapid 
development  which  nothing  else  could  have  given  j  it  im- 
parted to  its  conclusiona  a  fulness  and  certainty  wLieh  would 
have  been  otherwise  unattainable. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  grand  diriaion  of  fauman 
speech  to  which  our  own  language  belongs.  That  its  limits 
have  been  everywhere  traced  with  entir'?  eiactness  cannotj 
of  couree,  be  claimed  ;  other  existing  dialects  may  yet  make 
good  their  claim  to  be  included  in  it — and  it  is  beyond  all 
reasonable  question  that,  aa  many  of  its  sub-branches  have 
perished  without  leaving  a  record,  so  various  of  its  branches, 
fully  coordinate  with  those  we  have  reviewed,  must  have 
met  a  like  fate.  We  may  now  proceed  to  glance  briefly  at 
some  of  the  grounds  of  the  preeminent  importance  with  which 
it  is  invested. 

One  source  of  the  special  interest  which  we  feel  in  the 
itudy  of  Indo-European  language  lies  in  the  fact  that  our 
own  tongue  is  one  of  its  branches.  In  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual world,  not  less  than  in  the  physical,  everything  cannot 
but  appear  larger  in  our  eyes  according  as  it  is  nearer  to  us. 
This  would  be  a  valid  consideration  with  any  race  upon 
earth,  since,  for  each,  its  own  means  of  communication  and 
instrument  of  thought  is  also  the  record  of  its  past  history, 
and  must  be  its  agency  of  future  improvement  in  culture, 
knd  therefore  calls  fop  more  study  in  order  to  its  fuller  com- 
prehension, and  its  development  and  elevation,  than  should  be 
given  to  any  other  tongue,  of  however  superior  intrinsic  value. 
But  we  are  further  justified  in  our  somewhat  exclusive  interest 
by  the  position  which  our  languages,  and  the  races  which  speak 
them,  hold  among  other  languages  and  races.  It  is  true, 
■8  was  claimed  at  the  outset  of  theae  lectures,  thab  linguistic 
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acieuce,  as  a  liranch  of  human  history,  aims  at  universalitj" 
ftiid  finda  the  tongues  of  the  humliicst  tribes  aa  easeotlal  t( 
her  completeness  as  those  of  the  most  cultivated  and  gifted 
nations  ;  but  it  ia  also  true  that,  mindful  of  proportion,  she 
passes  more  lightly  over  the  one,  to  give  her  longer  and 
more  engrossed  attention  to  the  other.  While  the  weal 
and  woe  of  every  individual  that  ever  lived  goes  to  make  up 
the  sum  of  human  interests,  with  which  our  humna  nature 
both  justifies  and  demands  our  sympathy,  we  cannot  but  lia- 
ger  longest  and  with  keenest  participation  over  the  fortunes 
of  those  who  have  pjnyed  a  great  part  among  their  fellows, 
whose  deeds  and  words  have  had  a  wide  and  deep-reaching 
influence.  And  this  is,  in  a  very  marked  degree,  the 
character  of  the  Indo-European  race.  Its  first  entrance  aa 
an  actor  into  what  we  are  accuatomed  to  call  universal  his- 
tory, or  that  drama  of  action  and  influence  whose  denouement 
is  the  culture  of  the  modem  European  nations,  was  iu  the 
far  East,  in  the  Fereiaa  empire  of  Cyrus  and  hia  successors. 
This  founded  itself  upon  the  ruins  and  relics  of  more  ancient 
empires  and  cultures,  belonging  to  other  peoples,  in  part 
Semitic,  in  part  of  obscurer  kiudred.  For  the  ludo-Bu- 
ropeana  were,  of  all  the  great  civilizing  and  governing  races, 
the  last  to  commence  their  career.  Not  only  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, but  also  in  Egypt  and  China,  the  light  of  knowledge 
burned  brightly,  and  great  deeds  were  done,  whereof  the 
world  will  never  lose  the  memory,  while  the  tribes  of  our 
kindred  were  wandering  savages,  or  weak  and  insignificant 
communitios,  struggling  for  eiiatence.  The  Persian  empire, 
in  its  conquering  march  westward,  was  first  checked  by  one 
of  these  humble  communities,  the  little  jarring  confederation 
of  Greek  states  and  cities,  destined  to  become,  notwithstand- 
ing its  scanty  numbera,  the  real  founder  of  Indo-European 
preeminence.  Greece,  enriching  itself  with  elements  drawn 
fr^m  the  decaying  institutions  of  older  races,  assimilated 
them,  and  made  thera  lively  and  life-giving,  with  au  energy 
of  genius  unrivalled  elsewhere  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
The  wider  the  range  of  our  historical  study,  tho  more  are  wi 
penetrated  with  the  transcendent  ability  of  the  Greek  race, 
In  art,  literature,  and  science,  it  has  been  what  the  Hebrew 
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race  lias  been  in  religion,  and  its  inftaence  has  been  hardly 
less  anliinite<l,  ia  ep&ce  and  in  time. 

It  seemed  at  one  period,  as  ia  well  known,  that  Greece 
TTould  Hucceed  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Persia,  snbjeoting 
the  civilized  world  to  her  sway;  but  the  prospect  lasted  but 
for  a  moment ;  tho  aceptre  of  universal  dominion  alipped 
from  the  hands  of  Alesander's  BUt'ceaaors,  and  soon  passed 
over  into  the  keeping  of  another  and  younger  branch  of  the 
game  family.  Eomo,  appropriating  the  fruits  of  Greek 
culture,  and  adding  an  organizing  and  asainillating  force 
peculiarly  her  own,  went  forth  to  give  laws  to  all  nationa, 
and  to  impoae  upon  them  a  unity  of  eiviliKatiou  and  of 
social  and  political  institutions.  And  if  Christianity  waa  of 
Semitic  birth,  Greeks  and  Romana  gave  it  universality. 
Rejected  by  the  race  which  should  have  especially  cherished 
it,  it  was  taken  up  and  propagated  by  the  Indo-Europeaua, 
and  added  a  new  unity,  a  religious  one,  to  the  forces  by 
which  Borne  bound  together  tho  interests  and  fatea  of  man- 
kind. 

Now  came  the  turn  of  yet  another  branch,  the  Gfermanic. 
This  had,  indeed,  only  the  subordinate  part  to  play  of  aiding 
in  the  downfall  of  the  old  order  of  thinga,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  a  new  and  more  vigorous  growth.  Its  tribes  ravaged 
Suropo  from  east  to  west,  and  even  to  the  farthest  southern 
coasts,  giving  ruling  class  and  monarch  to  nearly  every 
country  of  the  continent.  But  centuries  of  weakness  and 
conf nsion  were  thefirat  result  of  this  great  up- turning,  and  it 
even  appeared  for  a  time  as  if  the  dominion  of  the  world 
were  destined  to  be  usurped  by  another  race.  The  Semites, 
inapired  with  the  furious  zeal  of  a  new  religion,  IVfoham- 
medaniam,  broke  &om  their  deaerta  and  overran  the  fairest 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  ;  and  their  conquering  hosts  en- 
tered Europe  at  either  extremity,  establishing  themselvea 
firmly,  and  pushing  fonvard  to  take  possession  of  the  rest. 
Thoy  recoiled,  at  last,  before  the  reviving  might  of  the 
■aperior  race,  and  the  laat  and  grandest  era  of  Indu-Bu- 
iropean  aupremacy  began,  the  era  in  the  midat  of  which  we 
now  live.  For  the  past  few  centuries,  the  European  nationa 
have  Blood  foremost,  without  a  riral.  in  the  world's  hietory. 
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They  sre  tbe  enlightened  and  the  enlighteners  of  mnnlcind. 
They  alone  are  extending  the  sphere  of  human  boowledge, 
investigating  the  nature  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  tracing 
ottt  tbeir  exhibition  in  the  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  They  alone  have 
a  .surplus  Block  of  intelligent  energy,  whith  is  constantly 
pushing  beyond  its  old  boundaries,  and  spurns  all  limit  b> 
its  action.  The  network  of  their  activity  embraces  the 
globe  ;  their  ships  are  in  every  uea  between  the  poles,  for 
explorAtion,  for  trade,  or  for  conquest ;  the  weaker  races  are 
teftroing  their  civilization,  falling  under  their  authority, 
or  perishing  off  the  face  of  the  land,  from  inherent  inability 
to  stand  before  them.  They  have  appropriated,  and  con- 
Terted  into  outlying  provinces  of  their  race  and  culture, 
the  twin  world  of  the  West,  and  the  insular  continent  of  the 
Boutb-eastern  eeas,  while  their  lesser  colonies  dot  the  whole 
Burfoce  of  the  inhabitable  globe.  They  have  inherited  from 
its  uicient  posBesBors  the  sceptre  of  universal  dominion,  over 
a  world  vaatly  enlarged  beyond  that  to  which  were  limited 
the  knowledge  and  the  power  of  former  times  :  and  they  are 
worthy  to  wield  it,  since  their  sway  brings,  upon  the  whole, 
physical  well-being,  knowledge,  morality,  and  religion  to 
those  over  whom  it  is  extended. 

All  that  speciality  of  interest,  then,  which  cleaves  to  histori- 
cal investigations  respecting  the  origin,  the  earliest  condi- 
tions, the  migrations,  the  mutual  intercourse  and  influence, 
and  the  intorcourse  with  outside  races,  of  that  division  of 
mankind  which  has  shown  itself  as  the  most  gifted,  as  poa- 
■essing  the  highest  character  and  fulfilling  the  noblest 
destiny,  among  all  who  have  peopled  the  earth  since  the 
first  dawn  of  time,  belongs,  of  right  and  of  ueeeseity,  to  ■ 
Indo-European  philology. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  urged  that  this  is  an  intereat  lying 
aoniewhat  apart  from  the  strict  domain  of  linguistic  science 
whose  prime  concern  is  with  speech  itself,  not  with  the 
characters  or  acts  of  those  who  speak.  Tet,  aa  was  pointed 
out  in  our  first  lecture,  the  study  of  language  is  not  intro 
■pective  merely  ;  they  would  unduly  narrow  its  sphere  and  i 
restrict  its  scope  wlio  should  limit  it  to  the  eiamination  <rf  | 
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lingDiBtic  facts :  these  are  so  ineitiicably  intertwined  with 
luHtoricaL  facte,  so  depenilmit  upon  and  developed  out  ot 
them,  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated  in  consideration  and 
treatment ;  one  chief  department  of  the  valne  of  the  science 
lies  in  its  capacity  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  human 
races  The  importance  of  the  Indo-European  rtices  in 
history  is,  then,  legitimately  to  be  included  among  the 
titles  of  Indo-European  philology  to  the  first  attention  of 
the  linguistic  scholar.  Moreover,  since  the  relation  between 
the  capacity  of  a  race  and  the  character  of  the  tongue 
originated  and  elaborated  by  that  race  is  a  direct  and  ne- 
cessary one,  it  could  not  but  be  the  case  that  the  speech 
of  the  most  eminently  and  harmoniously  endoived  part  of 
mankind  should  itself  be  of  highoat  character  and  most 
harmonious  development,  and  so  the  most  worthy  object  of 
■tudy,  in  its  structure  and  its  relations  to  mind  and  thought. 
And  this  advantage  also,  aa  we  shall  see  more  plainly  here- 
after, is  in  fact  found  t-o  belong  to  Indo-European  language  : 
in.  the  claasi£cation  of  all  human  speech  it  takes,  unchal- 
lenged, the  foremost  rank. 

But  these  consideratious,  weighty  aa  they  are,  do  not 
fully  explain  the  specially  intimate  bond  subsisting  between 
general  linguistic  science  and  the  study  of  Indo-European 
speech.  Not  only  did  the  establishment  of  the  unity  of 
that  family,  and  the  determination  of  the  relations  of  its 
members,  constitute  the  most  brilliant  achievement  of  the 
new  science  ;  they  were  also  its  foundation ;  it  began  with 
the  recogni'.ion  of  these  truths,  and  has  developed  with  their 
elaboration.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  discover :  Indo- 
European  language  alone  furnished  such  a  grand  body  of 
related  facts  as  the  science  needed  for  a  sure  basis.  Ita 
dialects  have  a  range,  in  the  variety  of  their  forms  and 
the  length  of  the  period  of  development  covered  by  them, 
which  is  sought  elsewhere  in  vain.  They  illustrate  the  pro- 
cesses of  linguistic  growth  upon  an  unrivalled  scale,  and 
from  a  primitive  era  to  which  we  can  make  but  an  imperfect 
approach  among  the  other  languages  of  mankind.  Portioni 
of  the  Chinese  literature,  it  is  true,  are  nearly  or  quite  ai 
old  as  anything  Indo-European,  and  the  ChiueEC  language, 
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BH  will  be  ahowd  later,  is  in  some  respects  more  priiuitivfl 
in  its  struL-ture  than  any  othtT  human  tougue;  but  what  it 
was  at  the  Leginning,  that  it  has  ever  since  remained,  a 
solitary  example  of  a  language  almost  destitute  of  a  history. 
E^pt  has  records  to  show  of  an  age  surpasaing  that  of  any 
otiier  known  monuments  of  humnn  speech  ;  but  they  are  oi 
t'cauty  and  enigmatical  content,  and  the  Egyptian  tongue 
also  stands  comparatively  alone,  without  deseendauts,  and 
almoKt  without  relatives,  The  Semitic  languages  come 
nearest  to  offering  a  worthy  parallel :  but  they,  too,  fall  far 
short  of  it.  The  earliest  Hebrew  documents  are  not  greatly 
exceeded  in  antiquity  by  any  others,  and  the  llebrew  with 
its  related  dialects,  ancient  and  modern,  fills  up  a  linguistie 
acht'tne  of  no  small  wealth ;  yet  Semitic  variety  ia,  alter  all, 
hut  poor  sod  scanty  aa  compared  with  Indo-European ; 
Semitic  language  posaesaes  a  toughness  and  rigidity  of  struc- 
ture which  has  made  ita  history  vastly  leaa  full  of  instructive 
change ;  and  its  beginnings  are  of  unsurpassed  obacurity. 
'  The  Semitic  languages  are  rather  a  group  of  closely  kindred 
dialectH  than  a  family  of  widely  varied  branches ;  their 
whole  yield  to  linguistic  science  is  hardly  more  than  might 
be  won  from  a  aiugle  aubdivision  of  Indo-European  speech, 
like  the  Germanic  or  Bomanic,  None  of  the  other  great 
races  into  which  mankind  is  divided  cover  with  their  dialects, 
to  any  noteworthy  extent,  time  as  well  as  apace  ;  for  the 
moat  part,  we  know  nothing  more  respecting  their  speech 
than  is  to  he  read  in  ita  preaent  living  forms.  Now  it  ia  so 
obvious  aa  hardly  to  recjuire  to  be  pointed  out,  that  a  science 
whose  method  is  prevailingly  historical,  which  seeks  to  ar- 
rive at  an  understanding  of  the  nature,  office,  and  source 
of  language  by  studying  ita  gradual  growth,  by  tracing  out 
the  changes  it  has  undergone  in  passing  from  generation  to 
generation,  from  race  to  race,  must  depend  for  the  aound- 
ness  of  its  methods  and  the  sureness  of  its  results  upon  the 
fulness  of  illustration  of  these  historical  changes  furniahed 
by  the  material  of  its  investigations.  It  is  true  that  the 
student's  historical  researcbea  are  not  wholly  baffled  by  tho 
absence  of  older  dialects,  with  whoso  forms  be  may  compar* 
those  of  more  iiodern  date,     t^omething  of  tlie  dcvelopmeni 
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of  every  languBge  ib  indicftted  in  its  own  Btnirture  with 
Buf&cient  clearness  to  be  read  by  analytic  study.  Tet  more 
ifl  to  be  troL-ed  out  by  meaiia  of  the  comparison  of  kindred 
contemporflneoua  dialects  ;  for,  in  their  descent  from  theii 
common  ancestor,  it  can  hardly  be  that  each  one  will  not 
haye  preserved  some  portion  of  tho  primitive  material 
which  the  others  have  lost.  Thus — to  illustrate  briefly  bj 
reference  to  one  or  two  of  our  former  examples — the  iden- 
tity of  our  suffix  iy,  in  such  words  aa  yorf/y  and  truly,  with 
the  adjective  like  might  perhaps  have  been  conjectured  fi^)m 
the  English  alone  ;  and  it  is  made  virtually  certain  by  com- 
pariaon  with  the  modern  German  (gottUch,  treulicK)  or 
Netherlandish  {joddelijk,  vaarlij/c)  ;  it  does  not  absolutely 
need  a  reference  to  older  dialects,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Gothic,  for  its  establishment.  Again,  not  only  the  Sanskrit 
and  other  ancient  laoguages  exhibit  the  full  form  a»ini, 
vhence  comes  our  I  am,  but  the  same  is  also  to  be  found 
almost  unaltered  in  the  present  Lithuanian  esvzi.  But, 
even  if  philological  skill  and  acumen  had  led  the  student  of 
Glermanic  language  to  the  conjecture  that  /  loved  is  origin* 
ally  /  love-did,  it  must  ever  have  remained  a  conjecture 
only,  a  mere  plausible  hypothesis,  but  for  the  accident  which 
caused  the  preeervation  to  our  day  of  the  fragment  of  manu- 
Bcript  containing  a  part  of  Bishop  ITlfilns'a  Gothic  Bible. 
And  a  host  of  points  iu  the  structure  of  the  tongues  of  our 
Gtermanic  branch  which  atill  remain  obscure  would,  as  we 
know,  be  cleared  up,  had  wen  ur  posses'!  on  relics  of  them 
at  a  yet  earlier  stage  of  the  r  separate  growth.  The  extent 
to  which  the  history  of  a  body  ot  luguagos  maybe  pene- 
trated !iy  the  comparison  of  coi  tem]  orary  dialects  alojie  will, 
of  course,  vary  greatly  in  d  ftcrent  cases  depending,  in  the 
first  plaj;e,  upon  the  number  >a  ety  and  degree  of  relation 
of  the  dialects,  and,  in  the  sciond  plate,  upon  their  joint 
and  several  measure  of  couaen'atiou  of  ancient  forms :  but 
it  is  also  evident  that  the  results  thus  arrived  at  for  modern 
tongues  will  he,  upon  the  whole,  both  scanty  and  dubious, 
compared  with  those  obtained  by  comparing  them  ivith 
ftncieut  dialects  of  tho  same  stock.  OccaMionaliy,  within  the 
niurow    limits    of  a    single  branch    or  group,  the  student 
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enjoys  the  advantage  of  acceae  to  the  p&rent  tongue  itaal^ 
from  which  the  more  recent  idioma  are  almost  bodily  de- 
rived; thus,  for  example,  our  possession  of  the  Latiti  gives 
to  our  readingH  of  the  history  of  the  Eoaianic  tongues,  our 
determination  of  the  laws  which  have  governed  their  growth, 
K  vaatly  higher  degree  of  definitenesa  and  certainty  than  we 
could  reach  if  we  only  knew  that  such  a  parent  tongue  must 
have  existed,  and  had  to  restore  its  forms  by  careful  com- 
parison and  deduction.  Next  in  value  to  this  is  the  advan* 
tage  of  commanding  a  rich  body  of  older  and  younger 
dialects  of  the  same  lineage,  wherein  the  common  speech  ia 
beheld  at  nearer  and  remoter  distances  from  ita  source,  so 
that  we  can  discover  the  direction  of  its  currents,  and  fill 
out  with  less  of  uncertainty  those  parts  of  their  net- 
work of  which  the  record  ia  obliterated.  This  secondary 
advantage  we  enjoy  in  the  Germanic,  the  Persian,  the 
Indian  branches  of  Indo-European  speech  ;  and,  among  the 
grander  dirtaiona  of  human  language,  we  enjoy  it  to  an 
extent  elsewhere  unapproaciied  in  the  Indo-European 
family,  that  iinmenae  and  varied  body  of  allied  forms  oi 
speech,  whose  lines  of  historic  development  are  seen  to  cover 
a  period  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  years,  as  they 
convei'ge  toward  a  meeting  in  a  yet  remoter  past. 

Herein  lies  the  sulhcient  explanation  of  that  intimate 
connection,  that  almost  coincidence,  which  we  have  noticed 
between  the  developmentof  Indo-European  comparative  phi- 
lology and  that  of  the  general  science  of  language.  In  order 
ti  comprehend  human  language  in  every  part,  the  student 
would  wish  to  have  ita  whole  growth,  in  all  its  divisions  and 
Hubdivisions,  through  all  ita  phaaea,  laid  before  him  for  in- 
B])eetion  in  full  authentic  doeumetita.  Since,  however,  any- 
thing like  this  Is  impossible,  he  has  done  the  best  timt  lay 
within  hia  power ;  he  has  thrown  himself  into  that  depart- 
ment of  speech  which  had  the  largest  abaro  of  its  history 
thus  illuatrated,  and  by  studying  that  has  tried  to  leam  how 
to  deal  with  the  yet  more  scanty  and  fragmentary  materiala 
presented  him  in  other  departmenta.  Here  could  be  formed 
the  desired  nucleus  of  a  science ;  here  the  general  laws  oi 
linguistic  life  could  be  discovrred ;  here  (^ould  be  worked 


ont  Ihosu  metliods  and  procesHea  whicL,  with  such  inodifico- 
lions    aa    the  varying    circumetancea   rendered    necessary, 
ihould  be   applied  in  the  investigation  of  other  types  of 
language  aleo.     The  foundation  was  broad  enough  to  build 
up  a  shapely  and  mauy'Sided  edifice  upon.     Yet  the  study  r 
of  Indo-European  language  is  not  the  science  of  language.  \ 
Such  is  the  diversity  in  unity  of  human  speech  that  eiclu-   / 
iive  attention  to  any  one  of  ita  types  could  only  give  us  / 
partial  and  false  views  of  its  nature  and  history.     EodleBsiy  '■ 
as  the   dialects    of  our   family    appear  to   differ  from  one 
another,  they  have  a  distinct  common  character,  which  ia 
brought  to  our  apprehension  only  when  we  compare  them 
with  those  of  other  stock  ;  they  are  far  from  e.'ihauBting  the 
variety  of  expression  which  the  human  mind  ia  capable  of 
devising  for  its  thought ;  the  linguist  'who  trains  himself  iu 
them  alone  will  he   liable  to  narrowness  of  vision,  and  wiU 
■tumble  when  he  comes  to  walk  in  other  fields.      We  claim 
only   that  their  inner  character  and  outer   circumstaucet 
Gomhine  to  give  them  the  first  place  in  the  regard  of  the 
linguistic  scholar;  that  their  investigation  will  constitute  in 
the  future,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  a  chief  object  of  his 
■tudy  ;  and  tliat  their  complete  elucidation  is  both  the  most 
attainable  and  the  most  desirable  and  rewarding  i-bject  pro- 
posed to  itself  by  linguistic  science. 

The  general  method  of  linguistic  research  has  already  been 
variously  set  forth  and  iUuatrated,  iu  an  incidental  way  ;  hut 
a  Buinmary  recapitulation  of  ita  principlcB,  with  fuller  refer- 
ence to  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  founded,  will  not  be 
amiss  at  this  point  in  our  j  rogress.  The  end  sought  by  the 
scientific  investigator  of  lai.guage,  it  will  be  remembereo,  is 
not  a  mere  apprehension  and  exposition,  however  full  and 
systematic,  of  the  phenomena  of  a  language,  or  of  all  human 
speech — of  ita  words,  its  forms,  its  rules,  its  usages :  that  ia 
work  for  grammarians  and  lesicographers.  He  strives  to 
discover  the  tohff  of  everything:  why  these  words,  these 
Affixes,  bave  such  and  such  meanings  ;  why  usage  is  thus, 
»nd  not  otherwise  ;  wtiy  so  many  and  such  words  and  forma, 
tmd  they  only,  are  £6uud  in  a  given  tongue — and  so  on,  ic 
ever  farther- re  aching  inquiry,   back   even   to  the  questioi:. 
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whj  VQ  Bpcak  at  all.  And  since  it  ttppcBrs  that  eveiy  ex* 
isting  or  recorded  dialect,  and  every  word  composing  it,  ii 
the  altered  suucesBor,  altered  in  both  form  and  meaning,  of 
some  other  and  earlier  one ;  since  all  hnown  langun^  haa 
been  made  what  it  in,  out  of  something  more  original,  by 
■(.'tioa  proceeding  from  the  minda  of  those  who  have  ased 
it,  itB  eiamination  nuat  be  conducted  hiatorioally,  like  that 
of  any  other  institution  which  baa  had  a  hiatoric  growth  and 
development.  All  human  upeeeh  has  been  during  long  agea 
modified,  was  even  perhaps  in  the  first  place  produced,  by 
human  capacitiea,  ns  impelled  by  human  necesHitiea  and 
governed  by  human  circumstances;  it  has  become  what 
theae  influences  by  their  gradual  action  have  made  it:  it,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  to  be  understood  only  aa  their  product ; 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  read  in  the  effects  which 
they  have  wrought  upon  it.  To  trace  out  the  tranaforma- 
tioos  of  language,  following  it  backward  through  its  aucces- 
aive  stages  even  to  its  very  beginninga,  if  we  can  reach  eo 
far;  to  infer  from  the  changes  which  it  ia  undergoing  and 
has  undergone  the  nature  and  way  of  acticia  of  the  foroei 
which  govern  it ;  from  these  and  from  the  observed  charac- 
ter of  its  beginnings  to  arrive  at  a  comprehension  of  its 
origin — such  are  the  inquiries  which  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  linguistic  scholar,  and  which  must  guide  him  to  his 
ultimate  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  of  speech  as  an 
instrumentality  of  communication  and  of  thought,  and  ita 
value  aa  a  means  of  human  progress. 

And  aa  in  its  general  character,  so  also  in  its  details,  the 
nrocesB  of  investigation  is  historical.  "We  have  already 
seen  (lecture  second,  p.  54)  that  the  whole  structure  (-f 
our  science  rests  upon  the  study  of  individud  wcrda ;  the 
labours  of  the  etymologiet  must  precede  and  prepare  tha 
way  for  everything  that  is  to  follow.  But  every  etymolo- 
gical queation  is  strictly  a  historical  one ;  it  concerns  the 
ateps  of  a  historicaTproceas,  aa  shown  by  historical  evi. 
dences  ;  it  implies  a  judgment  of  the  value  of  testimony,  and  a 
recognition  of  the  truth  fairly  deducible  therefrom.  "WTiat 
is  proved  respecting  the  origin  and  changes  of  each  particu< 
Ur  Tord  bj  all  the  evidence  within  reach,  ia  the  ctymolo- 


1  ever-recurring  inquiry.  To  auswor  it  sue i^ess fully, 
he  needs  a.  coniuinatioB  of  many  qualities ;  h  c  niuat  be,  ia 
fact,  n  whole  court  in  himself  r  the  acuteness,  peraererance, 
and  enterprise  of  the  advocate  must  be  his,  to  gather  every 
particle  of  teatimony,  every  aualogy,  every  decision,  bearing 
upo'j.  the  case  in  hand  ;  he  must  play  the  part  of  the  op- 
posing connsei,  in  carefully  sifting  the  collected  evidence, 
teatiog  tbe  character  and  dieiiitcrestednesB  of  the  wixnesses, 
CI  OSS-examining  them  to  expose  their  hlutidera  and  inconBixt- 
encies  ;  te  must  have,  above  ail,  the  learning  and  candour  of 
the  judge,  that  he  may  sum  up  and  give  judgment  impar- 
tially, neither  denying  the  right  which  is  fairly  cstabliBheil, 
nor  allowhig  that  which  reata  on  uncertain  ijlegation  and 
insufGcient  proof.  In  short,  the  same  gifts  and  liabita  ot 
mind  which  make  the  successful  historian  of  events  are 
wanted  also  to  make  the  successful  historian  of  words. 

The  ill-repute  in  which  etymology  and  those  who  follow 
it  are  held  in  common  opinion  is  a  telling  indication  of  the 
difficulty  attending  its  practice.  The  uncertainty  and  nr- 
hitrariiiesB  of  its  prevailing  methods,  the  absurdity  of  its 
reaultH,  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a  cutting  and  well- 
directed  gibe.  It  has  in  all  ages  been  a  tempting  occupa- 
tion to  curious  minds,  and  always  a  slippery  one.  An 
incalculable  amount  of  himian  ingenuity  has  been  wasted 
in  its  false  purauit.  Men  eminent  for  acuteness  and  sound 
judgment  in  other  departments  of  intellectual  labour  have  / 
in  this  been  guilty  of  folly  unaccountable.  It  has  been 
often  remarked  that  the  Greeks  and  Eo mans,  when  once' 
engaged  in  an  etymological  inquiiy,  seem  to  have  token  leave 
of  their  common  sense.  &reat  as  were  the  advantages  - 
offered  by  the  Sanskrit  language  to  its  native  analysts,  in 
tha  regularity  of  its  structure  and  the  small  proportion  of 
obscure  words  which  it  contained,  they  stumbled  continually 
fj  BOon  as  they  left  the  plain  track  of  the  commonest  and 
clearest  derivations,  and  their  religious,  philosophical,  and 
grammatical  books  are  filled  with  word -genealogies  as  fanui- 
ful  and  unsound  as  those  of  the  classic  writers.  In  no  one 
respect  does  the  lingviistic  science  of  the  present  day  sho* 
its  radical  superiority  to  that  of  former  times  more  clearlj 
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t)«n  ill  the    atyle    anil  mt^thod  of  its  ethologies  :  upon 
tliewt,  in'l«cu,  i*  itN  aupc-riority  directly  fonnded. 

The  grand  tnesnn,  now,  of  modem  etymological  reecareh 
ii  tbe  «xteii«ivu  couipamon  of  kiudred  fomia.  IIow  thii 
■bould  be  vo  appean  clearly  cuough  from  irhat  has  been 
klnwl}'  tnught  rciij>ecting  the  growth  of  dialects  and  the 
gmuitii^al  eiiniioctiona  of  laDguugea.  IS  spoken  tongues  stood 
^Hirt  fruin  une  another,  each  a  separate  and  iaolated  entity, 
they  would  afford  no  icope  for  the  comparative  method.  As 
■tU'D  entities  tbe  ancieut  philology  regarded  them  ;  or,  if 
their  rclntiotiHhip  was  in  some  cases  recognized,  it  was 
wninmly  apprehended  and  perversely  applied — as  when,  for 
inHtauc-e,  the  Latin  was  luoked  upon  as  derived  from  tbe 
Greek,  and  its  words  W(.'re  sought  to  be  etymologized  out  of 
the  (Jrcok  Icsicou,  as  corrupted  forme  of  Greek  vocables. 
In  Ihti  vii^w  of  the  presujit  scicnco,  while  each  existing  dia- 
lect is  the  desceiidiiul  of  an  older  tongue,  so  other  existing 
dialQcts  are  equally  descendants  of  the  same  tongue.  AH 
hnvv  kept  n  part,  and  lost  a  part,  of  the  material  of  their 
coniiiioti  inhi^ritance  i  oU  have  preserved  portions  of  it  in  a 
eotiipiiriilivoly  unchanged  form,  while  they  have  altered  other 
piii'lions  perhaps  past  recognition.  But,  while  thus  agreed 
in  the  guiif  ral  fut:t  and  the  general  methods  of  change,  they 
diHer  iiiduHnilcly  from  one  another  in  tho  details  of  the 
ohimgcs  eft'octod,  Each  has  saved  something  which  otfaerti 
have  lust,  or  kupt  in  pristine  purity  what  they  liave  ohscured 
or  overlaid:  oroUe,  from  their  variously  modified  forms  can  bu 
doducod  with  conUdence  the  original  whence  these  severally 
divorgP(i,  Kvery  word,  then,  in  whose  examination  the 
linguintic  scholur  engages,  is  to  be  tirst  set  alongside  its 
correspo II dents  or  analogues  in  other  related  languages,  that 
its  history  may  he  rend  aright.  Thus  the  deficiencies  of 
the  evidence  which  eadi  meinber  of  a  connected  group  o( 
dialects  contains  respecting  its  own  genesis  and  growth  are 
nuule  up,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  rest,  and  historical 
resulU  art)  reached  baring  a  greatly  increased  fulness  and 
certainty.  The  estublishment  of  a  graad  family  of  related 
huguagi^B,  like  the  Indo^Europeftu,  makes  each  member  con- 


tribute,  either  immediately  or  mediatelj,  to  tho  eluciilation  of 
every  other. 

The  great  prominence  in  the  new  ecienee  of  limgu^o  of 
this  comparative  method  gave  that  ecionce  its  familiar  litle 
of  "  comparative  philology,"  a  title  which  is  not  yet  lost  in 
popular  usage,  although  now  fully  outgrown  and  antiquated. 
It  deaignated  very  suitably  the  early  growing  phaae  of  lin- 
.guisticatudy,  that  of  tiie  gatheriugand  aiftingof  material,  the 
elaboration  of  methods,  the  eatahlishment  of  rules,  the  deduc- 
tion of  first  general  results ;  it  still  properly  designates 
the  process  hy  which  the  study  is  extended  and  perfected ; 
but  to  call  the  whole  science  any  longer  "  comparative  phUo- 
logy "  is  not  less  inappropriate  than  to  call  the  Hcienco  of 
Eootogy  "  comparative  anatomy,"  or  botanical  science  the 
"  comparison  of  plants." 

But  the  comparative  method,  as  wo  must  not  fail  to  no- 
tice, is  no  security  against  loose  and  false  etymologizing ;  it 
is  not  less  liable  to  abuse  than  any  other  good  thing.  If  it 
is  to  be  made  fruitful  of  results  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  it  must  not  he  wielded  arbitrarily  and  wildly ;  it 
must  have  its  fiied  rules  of  application.  Some  appear  to 
imagine  that,  in  order  to  earn  the  title  of  "  comparative 
philologist,"  they  have  but  to  take  some  given  language  and 
run  with  it  into  all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  collating  ita  ma- 
terial and  forma  with  those  of  any  other  tongue  they  may 
please  to  eelect.  But  that  which  makes  the  value  of  com- 
pariaon  —  namely,  genetical  relationship  —  also  determines 
the  way  in  which  it  shall  be  rendered  valuable.  "Wo  com- 
pare in  order  to  bring  to  light  resemblances  which  have  their 
ground  and  esplanation  in  a  real  historical  idcutitj-  of  origin. 
We  "must  proceed,  then,  as  in  any  other  genealogicl  in- 
quiry, by  tracing  the  different  lines  of  descent  backward 
from  step  to  step  toward  tbeir  points  of  convergence.  The 
work  of  comparison  is  begun  between  the  tongues  most 
nearly  related,  and  is  gradually  extended  to  those  whose 
connection  is  more  and  more  remote.  'We  first  set  up,  for 
example,  a  group  like  the  Germanic,  and  by  the  study  of  ita 
internal  relations  learn  to  comprehend  its  latest  hiBtory,  <" 


je 


study  01  its       ^m 
hiBtory,  db'     ^H 


MisAFi'UCATioxi  or 

titifrniihing  &aii  setting  ftpart  ail  that  is  the  n^sult  of  inite- 
penHcDt  growth  and  irhauge  Among  its  dialects,  recogninng 
what  in  it  is  original,  and  therefore  fair  subject  of  compan- 
ion with  the  results  of  &  like  process  performed  upon  the 
other  branches  of  the  same  family.  It  needs  not,  indeed, 
that  the  restoration  of  primitive  Germanic  speech  should  be 
made  complete  before  any  farther  step  is  taken ;  there  are 
correspondences  so  conspicuous  and  ])alpahle  running  throDith 
all  the  varieties  of  Indo-European  speech,  that,  the  unitj  of 
the  family  having  been  once  eBtablished,  they  nre  at  a  glance 
wen  and  accepted  at  their  true  value.  But  only  a  small 
part  of  the  analogies  of  two  more  distantly  related  languages 
are  of  this  character,  and  their  recognition  will  be  made 
both  complete  and  trustworthy  in  proportion  as  the  nearer 
congeners  of  each  language  are  first  subjected  to  compari- 
•on.  If  English  were  the  only  existing  Germanic  tongue, 
we  could  still  compare  it  with  Attic  Greek,  and  point  out  a 
host  of  coincidences  which  would  prove  their  common  origin ; 
but,  as  things  are,  to  conduct  our  investigation  in  this  way, 
leaving  out  of  sight  the  related  dialects  on  each  side,  would 
be  most  unsound  and  un philological ;  it  would  render  oa 
liable  to  wast©  no  smnll  share  of  our  effort  upon  those  parts 
of  English  which  are  pei;uliar,  of  latest  growth,  and  can  have 
no  genetic  connection  whatever  with  aught  in  the  Greek  ;  it 
would  expose  us,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  false  identifica- 
tions (as  between  our  whole  and  the  Greek  holot,  '  entire ')  j 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  diversity  where  the  help  of 
older  dialectic  forms  on  both  sides  would  show  striking  ro- 
aerablauce.  What  analogy,  for  instance,  do  we  discern 
between  our  bear,  in  tke^  hear,  and  Greek  pherouai  ?  but 
comparison  of  the  other  Germanic  diaJects  allows  uh  tff  trace 
hear  directly  hack  to  a  Germanic  form  herand,  and  Doric 
Greek  gives  us  pheronti,  from  which  comes ph«rousi  by  one  o( 
the  regular  euphonic  rules  of  the  language  ;  the  law  of  per- 
mutation of  mutes  in  the  Gertnanio  languages  (seo  above,  p 
97)  exhibits  b  as  the  regular  correspondent  in  Low  Qep 
man  dialects  to  the  orisinal  aspirate  pA  ,-  and  the  historical 
V  of  the  two  words  compared,  in  root  and  termination, 
jut  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil. 
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Yet  tnoTv  contrary  to  aQUtiil  method  would  it  be,  for  ex. 
Ritiple,  to  coniparo  directly  English,  PortuguuHe,  Peraian, 
and  Ueugali,  t'onr  of  the  latest  and  inoBt  altered  representa- 
tives of  the  four  great  branches  of  Indo-European  speech  to 
which  they  eererally  belong.  Nothing,  or  almost  nothing, 
that  is  pecii.iar  to  the  Bengali  as  compared  with  the  Sanskrit, 
to  the  Persian  aa  compared  with  the  ancient  Avestan  and 
Achfemenidan  dialects,  to  the  Portuguese  as  compared  with 
the  Latin,  can  be  historically  connected  nith  what  belongs 
to  English  or  any  other  Germanic  tongue.  Their  ties  of 
mutual  relationship  run  backward  through  those  older  repre- 
Bentatives  of  the  branches,  and  are  to  be  sought  and  trSiCed 
there. 

But  worst  of  all  is  the  drawing  out  of  alleged  correspond- 
ences, and  the  fabrication  of  etymologies,  between  such  lan- 
guages as  the  English- — ^or,  indeed,  any  Indn-Eiiropean 
dialect — on  the  ono  hand,  and  the  Hebrew,  or  the  Finnish, 
or  the  Chinese,  on  the  other.  Each  of  these  last  is  the  fully 
recognized  member  of  a  well-established  family  of  languages, 
distinct  from  the  Indo-European.  If  there  be  genetic  rela- 
tion between  either  of  them  and  an  Indo-European  language, 
it  must  He  hack  jf  the  whole  grammatical  development  of 
their  respective  families,  and  can  only  be  brought  to  light  by 
the  reduction  of  each,  though  means  of  the  most  penetrating 
and  exhaustive  study  of  the  dialects  confessedly  akin  with  it, 
to  its  primitive  form,  as  cleared  of  aU  the  growth  and  changa 
wrought  upon  it  by  ages  of  separation.  There  may  be  scores, 
or  hundreds,  of  apparent  resemblances  between  them,  but 
these  are  worthless  as  signs  of  relationship  until  an  investi- 
gation not  less  profound  than  «e  have  indicated  shall  show 
that  they  are  not  merely  superficial  and  deluBlve, 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  reasoning  in  a  vicioua 
circle,  in  thus  requiring  that  two  languages  shatl  have  been 
proved  related  before  the  correapoudencea  which  are  to  show 
their  relationship  shall  be  accepted  as  real.  We  are  only  set- 
ting forEh  the  essentially  cumulative  nature  of  the  evidences 
of  linguistic  connection.  The  first  prtcesses  of  comparison 
by  which  it  la  sought  to  establish  thi  position  and  relation* 
«f  a  nrw  language  are  tentative  merel,'.     No  sound  linguist 


)■  unrniiiiiful  ofthe  two  opposing  poMibilities  wliicli  interfen 
«ith  the  certaintT  of  bis  coociusions :  fir^t,  that  seeming 
coincidences  may  turn  out  accidental  and  iltueory  onlj ; 
second,  that  beneath  npporent  discordance  may  be  bidden 
genetic  identity.  With  every  new  analogy  which  hiB  re- 
warchee  bring  to  view,  his  confidence  in  the  gentiinenesa 
aod  historic  value  of  those  alreadt'  found  is  increased.  And 
when,  eiamiuing  each  separate  fact  in  all  the  light  that  be 
can  cast  upon  it,  from  aources  near  and  distant,  he  baa  at 
length  fully  tiatisfied  himaelf  that  two  tongues  are  ftinda- 
mentally  related,  their  whole  mutual  aspect  is  thereby  modi- 
fied ;  he  becomea  expectant  of  aigns  of  relationship  every- 
where, and  looks  for  them  in  phenomena  which  wonld  not 
otherniao  attract  hia  atteotion  for  a  moment.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  an  orderly  and  thorough  examination,  proceed- 
ing from  the  nearer  to  the  remoter  degrees  of  connection, 
has  demonstrated  the  position  of  two  languages  in  two 
diverse  families,  the  weight  of  hietoric  probability  is  shifted 
to  the  other  scale,  and  makes  directly  against  the  interpret- 
ation of  their  surface  resemblances  as  the  effect  of  anything 
but  accident  or  borrowing. 

The  new  etymological  scieuce  diflers  from  the  old,  not  in 
the  character  of  the  rCBuits  which  it  is  willing  to  admit,  but 
in  the  character  of  the  evidence  on  which  it  is  williDgtoadmit 
them.  It  will  even  derive  luciu,  'grove,'  from  noa  lueendo, 
'  its  not  shining  there,'  if  only  historical  proof  of  the 
derivation  be  furnished.  It  finds  no  difficulty  iu  recognizing 
as  identical  two  words  like  th^'  Freuch  eviqwe  and  the  Eng- 
lish Imhap,  whiuh  have  not  a  single  sound  or  letter  in  com- 
mon;  for  each  is  readily  tiaceahle  back  to  tbo  Greek 
tpiikopot."  But  it  does  not  draw  tben<;e  the  conclusion 
that,  iu  this  or  in  any  other  pair  of  languages,  two  words 
meaning  the  same  thing  may,  whatever  their  seeming  dis< 
cordauco,  be  assumed  to  be  one,  or  are  likely  to  be  proved 


'•tiy,  reprcBonts  thi'  syl 
ic  iiuoanted  btIUIjIb  nf  thi 


pruTgilinjcIy  suotntml  on  their  floal  eyllahlei,  has 
whilu  thi  "  ■    ■ 


F reach,  whose  woids  an 
ippsd  ofT  nil  IhaCroilovrcd 

ifTue,   Rccpnlinj  more  usuallj  the  panialt  in  «r:rf( 

«d  the  BDiHieGding  Byllablo. 
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one:  it  waits  for  the  demonstration  in  each  separate  i-aae. 
The  claim  mode  in  our  third  lecture,  that,  in  the  hintorj'  of 
linguiatie  changes,  any  given  sound  may  pass  over  into  any 
other,  any  given  meaning  become  modified  to  its  oppoaite,  or 
to  something  apparently  totally  unconnected  with  it,  may 
ieem  to  take  away  &om  etymology  all  reliable  basia  ;  but  it 
ia  not  so  ;  for  the  some  reaearcbes  which  establish  this  claim 
show  alao  the  difference  between  those  facile  changes  which 
may  be  looked  for  everywhere,  and  the  eiceptioial  ones 
which  only  direct  and  convincing  evidence  can  force  ua  to 
accept  as  actual  in  any  language  ;  they  teach  us  to  study  the 
laws  of  trauBition  of  each  separate  language  as  part  of  iti 
idiosyncrasy,  and  to  refrain  from  applying  remote  and 
doubtful  analogies  in  the  settlement  of  diiScult  questions. 

In  short,  the  modem  science  of  language  imposes  upon  all 
who  pursue  it  thoroughness  and  cnutioii.  It  requires  that 
every  case  be  examined  in  all  its  bearings.  It  refuses  to  ac- 
cept results  not  founded  on  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  all 
the  attainable  evidence.  It  furoislies  no  iustruments  of 
research  which  may  not  be  turned  to  fsJHe  uses,  and  made  to 
yield  false  results,  in  careless  and  unskilful  hands.  It  sup- 
piiea  nothing  which  can  take  the  place  of  sound  learning 
and  critical  judgment.  Even  those  who  are  most  familiar 
with  its  methods  may  make  lamentable  failures  when  they 
eome  to  apply  them  to  a  language  of  which  they  have  only 
superficial  knowledge,*  or  which  they  compare  directly  with 
some  distant  tongue,  regardless  of  its  relations  in  its  own 
family,  and  of  its  history  as  determined  by  comparison  with 
these.  A  scholar  profoundly  versed  in  the  comparative 
philology  of  some  special  group  of  languages,  and  whom  we 
gladly  suffer  to  instruct  us  as  to  their  development,  may 
have  nothing  to  say  that  is  worth  our  listening  to,  when  he 
would  fain  trace  their  remoter  connections  with  groups  of 
which  he  knows  little  or  nothing.     Notwithatuiidiug  the 

"  Tbus,  [IS  B  Blriking  eiample  and  warninK.  h.irdlv  b  more  uIIb;  ountutoii 
«f  thu  fompBrutiTC  method  is  tn  be  mel  with  thnii'that  g!?en  he  Bopp,  tlie 
great  founder  and  author  of  the  inothoi],  hinnelf,  in  the  papers  itl  winuh  ha 
■tUmnu  to  proTe  the  Moluy.PnlynesiaD  and  the  Caucasian  laognigi!'  enlitUd 
Ui  ■  TfiAtv  in  the  Indo-Europaaa  familj. 
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IltBAPPEK8ni^K>V  or  TBI  MSTHODa 

immeDBC  progress  which  the  sttidy  of  language  has  mmd* 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  world  ie  atill  full  of  haatr 
genenvliKers,  who  would  rather  skim  wide  and  difficult  con- 
clusioDi)  iilf  the  Rurface  of  half-eiatniiied  facta  than  wait  to 
gather  them  as  the  fruits  of  slow  and  laborious  research. 
The  greater  part  of  the  rubbish  which  is  even  now  heaping 
up  in  the  path  of  our  science,  encumbering  its  progreea, 
comee  from  the  neglect  of  these  aimpie  principlea;  that 
no  man  is  qualitied  to  compare  fruitfully  two  languages  or 
.  /  groups  who  is  not  deeply  grounded  in  the  knowledge  of  both, 
^  ]ftnd  that  no  language  can  be  fruitfully  compared  with  otheri 

iwhich  ntand,  or  are  presumed  to  stand,  in  a  more  distant  re- 
jlationship  with  it,  until  it  has  been  first  compared  with  its 
own  next  of  kin. 

"We  see,  it  may  be  farther  remarked,  upon  how  narrow 
and  '.mperfect  a  basis  those  comparative  philologists  build  who 
are  content  with  a  fncile  setting  side  by  side  of  words ; 
whose  materials  are  simple  vocabularies,  longer  or  shorter,  at 
terms  representing  common  ideas.  There  was  a  period  io 
the  history  of  linguistic  science  when  this  was  the  trua 
method  of  inrestigation,  and  it  still  continues  to  be  useful  in 
certain  departments  of  the  field  of  research.  It  is  the  first 
experimental  process ;  it  determines  the  nearest  and  most 
obvious  groupings,  and  prepares  the  way  for  more  peuetrat- 
ing  study.  Traveilers,  explorers,  in  regions  exhibiting  great 
diversity  of  idiom  and  destitute  of  literary  records — like  onr 
western  wilda,  or  the  vast  plains  of  inner  Afric* — -do  essen- 
dal  service  by  gathering  and  supplying  such  material,  any- 
thing better  being  rendered  inaccessible  by  lack  of  leisure, 
opportunity,  or  practice.  But  it  must  be  regarded  as  pro- 
risional  and  introductory,  acceptable  only  because  the  best 
that  is  to  be  hod.  Genetic  correspondences  io  limited  lists 
of  words,  however  skilfully  selected,  are  apt  to  be  conspicu- 
ous only  when  the  tongues  they  represent  are  of  near 
kindred ;  and  even  then  they  may  be  in  no  small  measuru 
obsijured  or  counterbalanced  by  discordances,  so  that  deeper 
and  closer  study  is  needed,  in  order  to  bring  out  sntisfaa- 
torily  to  view  the  fact  and  degree  of  relationship.  Penetr^ 
tioa  of  tiie  secrets  of  linguistic  structure  and  grcwth,  di» 
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ooTeiy  of  correBpon deuces  wbicli  lie  out  of  the  rench  of 
careleas  aud  uninstructed  eyes,  rejection  of  deceptive  re- 
Bembiancea  which  have  no  historical  foundation — these  are 
the  most  important  part  of  the  linguistic  student's  work. 
Surface  collation  without  genetic  analysis,  as  far-reaching  aa 
the  attainable  evidence  allowB,  is  but  a.  travesty  of  the 
methods  of  comparative  philology. 

Another  not  infrequent  misapprehension  of  etymologio 
itudy  consists  in  limiting  its  sphere  of  action  to  a  tracing 
out  of  the  correspondences  of  words.  This  is,  indeed,  as  we 
have  called  it,  the  fundamental  stage,  on 'the  solidity  of 
■which  depends  the  security  of  all  the  rest  of  the  structure  ; 
but  it  is  only  that.  Comparative  etymology,  like  chemistry, 
runs  into  an  infinity  of  detail,  in  which  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent is  sometimes  entangled,  and  his  effort  engrossed ;  it 
has  its  special  rules  and  methods,  which  admit  within  certain 
limits  of  being  mechanically  appJieJ,  by  one  ignorant  oir 
heedless  of  their  true  ground  and  meaning.  Many  a  man 
u  a  skilful  and  successful  hunter  of  verbal  connections  whoso 
Tiewa  of  Unguistic  science  are  of  the  crudest  and  most  im- 
perfect character.  Not  only  does  he  thus  miss  what  ought 
to  be  his  highest  reward,  the  recognition  of  those  wide 
relations  and  great  truths  to  which  his  study  of  words  should 
conduct  him,  but  his  whole  work  lacks  its  proper  basis,  and 
is  liable  to  prove  weak  at  any  point.  The  history  of  words 
is  ineitricably  bound  up  with  that  of  human  thought  and 
life  and  action,  aud  cannot  be  read  without  it.  We  fully 
understand  no  word  till  we  conipi'ehend  the  motives  and 
conditions  that  called  it  forth  and  determined  its  form.  The 
word  money,  for  example,  is  not  explained  when  we  have 
marshalled  the  whole  array  of  its  correspondents  in  all  Eu- 
ropean tongues,  and  traced  them  up  to  their  source  iu  the 
Latin  moneta :  all  the  historical  circumstances  which  have 
caused  a  term  once  limited  to  an  obscure  city  to  be  current 
now  in  the  mouths  of  such  immense  communities  ;  the  wants 
imd  devices  of  civilization  and  commert-e  which  have  created 
the  thing  designated  by  the  word  and  made  it  what  it  ia; 
the  outward  circumstances  and  mental  asaociatiouB  which,  bj 
•ucceesive  changes,  have  worked  out  the  name  from  a  rcot 


■iguifyiiig  'to  think  ;'  the  struutiire  of  organ,  and  the  habiti 
of  utterance — in  themBelves  nnd  in  their  ori^n — which  have 
metamorphosed  mon^la  into  mSneg : — all  thia,  and  more, 
IB  necessary  to  the  linguiotic  acholar'a  perfect  mastery  of 
this  single  term.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  roots  of  being  of  almost  every  word  ramify  thus  through 
the  wliole  atritcture  of  the  tongue  to  which  it  belongs,  at 
even  of  many  tongues,  and  through  the  hiatory  of  tlie  people 
who  speak  them  :  if  wc  are  left  in  moat  cases  to  come  far 
flhort  of  the  full  knowledge  which  we  crave,  we  at  least 
should  not  fail  'to  crave  it,  and  to  grasp  after  all  of  ii;  that 
lies  within  our  reach. 

We  have  been  regarding  linguistic  comparison  as  what  it 
primarily  and  essentially  ia,  the  effective  means  of  determin- 
ing genetical  relationship,  and  investigating  the  histDrieal  de- 
relopraent  of  languages.  But  we  must  guard  against  leaving 
the  impression  that  lan^uagea  can  be  compared  for  no  other 
purposes  than  these.  In  those  wide  generalisation  a  wherein 
we  regard  speech  as  a  human  faculty,  and  its  phenomena  as 
illustrating  the  nature  of  mind,  the  processea  of  thought, 
the  progress  of  culture,  it  is  often  not  less  important  to  put 
side  by  side  that  which  in  apokeu  language  is  analogous  in 
office  but  discordant  iu  origin  thau  that  which  is  accordant 
in  both.  The  variety  of  human  eipresaion  ia  well-nigh  in- 
finite, and  no  part  of  it  ought  to  escape  the  notice  of  the 
linguistic  student.  The  comparative  method,  if  only  it  be 
begun  and  carried  on  aright — if  the  different  objects  of  the 
genetic  and  the  analogic  comparison  be  kept  steadily  in 
view,  and  their  results  uot  confounded  with  one  another— 
need  not  be  restricted  in  its  application,  until,  storting  {rem 
any  centre,  it  shall  have  comprehended  the  whole  cii'cle  of 
buoum  Breech. 
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LECTTIBE  VII. 


B^tDDlnjs  of  IndO'Europeaii  langunge.  ActlmlUy  of  linguisth  anklysU. 
Bootn,  proDOminBl  sad  verbal  i  their  oliarftolur  as  the  bistoriok} 
getHM  erf  our  language  ;  development  of  inlttotive  speech  from  them. 
Production  of  declenaioual,  conjugational,  and  derivative  apparatua, 
and  of  the  parts  of  epeecb.  Relation  of  syntbelic  and  analylii) 
forma-     Geocrol  character  and  course  of  inflective  development. 


ThS  last  two  lectures  have  given  ua  a  view  of  the  ludo- 
liuropeaa  family  of  languages.  We  have  glanced  at  the 
principal  dialecta,  ancient  and  modern,  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed,  noticing  tlieir  exceeding  variety  and  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  some  among  them — the  unequalled  sweep,  of  time 
and  of  historic  development  together,  which  they  include 
and  cover.  The  family  ha«  been  shown  to  be  of  preeminent 
importance  and  interest  to  the  linguistic  student,  because 
the  peoples  to  whom  it  belongs  have  taken  during  the  past 
two  thousand  years  or  more  a  leading  or  even  the  foremost 
part  in  the  world's  history,  because  it  includes  the  noblest 
and  most  perfect  instruments  of  human  thought  and  eiprea- 
aion,  and  because  upon  its  study  is  mainly  founded  the 
present  Boience  of  language.  Wo  examined,  in  a  general 
way,  the  method  pursued  in  its  investigation — namely,  a 
genetic  analysis,  effected  cliiefly  by  the  aid  of  a  widely  ex- 
tended comparison  of  the  hindred  forms  of  related  dialect* 
(whence  the  science  gets  its  familiar  name  of  "  coniparativfl 
philology") — and  noted  briefly  some  of  the  misapprehen- 
sions and  misapplications  to  which  thia  was  liable.  A.i 
fifcaeit,  before  going  on  to  aui^'ey  the  other  gieat  fainuiei 
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of  language,  and  to  consider  the  relation  iii  wliieli  thej 
Btand  to  the  Indo-European,  we  have  to  pause  loug  enough 
to  look  at  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  growth  of  the 
latter— of  our  own  form  of  speech,  uaiug  the  word  "  our  " 
in  the  widest  sense  to  which  we  have  aa  yet  extended  it. 
This  we  do,  partly  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  subject,  and  partly  because  the  reaulta  thus  won  will  bp 
found  Taluable,  and  even  almost  indispensable,  in  the  course 
of  our  farther  inquiries. 

The  history  of  Indo-European  language  has  been  more 
carefully  read,  and  is  now  more  thoroughly  understood,  than 
that  of  any  other  of  tlie  grand  divisions  of  human  speech. 
JTot  that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  by  any  means  complete,  or 
ia  not  marked  even  by  great  and  numerous  deficiencies  anil, 
obacuritiea :  owing  in  no  small  part  to  the  obliteration  of 
needed  evidence,  and  hence  irreparable;  but  in  part  alsii 
to  incomplete  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  material  yet 
preserved,  and  therefore  still  admitting  and  sure  ere  long  to 
receive  amendment.  Such  deficiencies,  however,  are  more 
concerned  with  matters  of  minor  detail,  and  less  with  facta 
and  principles  of  fundamental  consequence,  here  than  else- 
where. Hence  the  mode  of  development  of  language  iii 
general,  even  from  its  first  commencement,  can  in  no  other 
way  be  so  well  eseinplitied  as  by  tracing  its  special  history 
in  t)ua  single  family. 

Our  first  inquiry  concerns  the  primitive  stage  of  Indo- 
European  language,  its  historical  beginnings. 

The  general  processes  of  linguistic  growth  and  change,  aa 
they  have  for  long  ages  past  been  going  on  in  all  the  dialects 
of  our  kiudre'l,  were  set  forth  and  illustrated  with  some  de- 
tail in  the  eai'ly  part  of  our  discussions  respecting  language 
(in  the  second  and  third  lectures).  We  there  saw  that,  in 
order  to  provide  new  thought  and  knowledge  with  its  ap- 
propriate signs,  and  to  r£pair  the  waste  occasioned  by  tie 
loss  of  words  from  use  and  memory,  and  tlie  constant  wear- 
ing out  of  forms,  new  combinations  were  made  out  of  old 
materials,  words  of  independent  significance  reduced  to  thn 
position  and  value  of  modifying  appendages  to  other  words. 
Olid  meania^a  variously  altered   and    transferred.      Thine 
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proceises  nifty,  for  aught  we  can  see,  work  ou  duriug  nu  in- 
defijiite  period  in  the  future,  with  uever-eudiug  evolution 
out  of  each  given  form  of  speech  of  auother  slightly  diOci^ 
ing  from  it ;  even  imtU  every  now  eiisting  dialect  shall  have 
divided  into  numerous  deacendante,  and  each  of  these  shall 
have  varied  so  fur  from  ita  aucestor  that  their  kindred  shall 
be  SL'arcely,  or  not  at  all,  discoverable.  Have  wc,  uovv,  any 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  not  worked  on  thua 
indeSnitely  in  the  past  also,  with  a  kaleidoscopic  resolution 
of  old  forms  and  eombiuatiou  of  now,  changing  the  aspect  of 
language  without  altering  its  character  as  a  structure  ?  Or, 
arc  we  able  to  tind  distinct  trocea  of  a  condition  of  speech 
which  may  be  called  primitive  in  coraparison  **ith  that  in 
which  it  at  present  exists  ? 

This  questioa  admits  an  aiHrmative  answer.  The  present 
structure  of  language  has  its  hcgiuuiugsi,  from  which  wo  art) 
not  yet  so  far  removed  that  they  may  not  be  dearly  seen. 
Our  historical  analysia  does  not  end  at  last  iu  mere  obscur- 
ity J  it  brings  us  to  the  recognition  of  elements  which  wc 
must  regard  as,  if  not  the  actual  first  utterances  of  men, 
at  least  the  germs  out  of  which  their  later  speech  has  been 
developed.  It  sets  before  our  view  a  stage  of  expi'essiou 
essentially  difl'erent  from  any  of  those  we  now  behold  amoiiR 
the  branches  of  our  family,  and  serving  as  their  common 
fouudatiou. 

It  must  be  premised  that  this  belief  rests  entirely  upon 
jur  faith  in  the  actuality  of  our  analytical  processes,  at< 
being  merely  a  retracing  of  the  steps  of  a  previous  synthesiH 
— in  the  universal  truth  of  the  doctrine  that  the  elements 
into  which  we  separate  words  are  those  by  the  putting 
together  of  which  those  words  were  at  first  made  up.  The 
grouDiIs  upon  which  such  a  faith  reposes  were  pretty  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  the  second  lecture  (p.  60),  but  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  will  justify  us  in  a  recapitulation  tt 
the  argument  there  presented. 

No  one  can  possibly  suppose  that  we  should  ever  have 
come  to  call  our  morning  mea!  breahfaat,  if  there  had  not 
alread;'  esistod  iu  our  language  the  two  independent  words 
hreak  and  fast;  any  more  than  that  we  should  say  tflefraph- 
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•nfv,  iickoiy-polf,  enrnpaign-dofm-ment,  gan-T>oat,  witliaul 
preriouB  poaeesaion  of  the  simple  words  of  whieU  aic  formed 
these  modera  compounda.  Feai^ul  and  Jearless,  in  like 
maoner,  imply  the  eiiatence  beforehand  of  the  noun  fear, 
and  of  the  aA'^ect'we^  fall  and  loots,  or  theii*  older  equivalents, 
which  have  aaaumed,  with  reference  to  that  noun,  the  quality 
of  Buffixeb.  "Sot  should  we  have  any  adverhial  suffix  ly,  if 
we  had  not  earlier  had  the  adjective  like,  nor  any  preterits 
in  d  (as  I  loveS),  but  for  the  fact  that  out  Germanic  ances- 
tors owned  an  imperfect  corresponding  to  our  did,  which 
they  added  to  their  new  verbs  to  expreHB  past  action.  Any 
one,  I  think,  wiU  allow  that  elements  distinguishable  by 
word-analysis  which  can  thus  be  identiGed  with  independent 
words  are  thereby  proved  to  have  been  themsolvea  once  in 
poasesaion  of  an  iDdepeodent  itaitu  in  the  language,  and  to 
have  been  actually  reduced  by  combination  to  the  farm  and 
office  with  which  our  analysis  finds  them  endowed.  But 
farther,  few  or  none  wUI  be  found  to  question  that  all  those 
formative  elements  which  belong  to  the  Germanic  languagea 
ilone,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  discovered  in  any  other 
of  the  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family,  which  consti- 
tute the  peculiar  patrimony  of  some  or  all  of  the  dialects  of 
our  branch,  must  have  been  gained  by  the  latter  since  their 
separation  from  the  common  stock,  and  ia  the  same  way 
with  the  rest,  even  though  we  can  no  longer  demonstrate 
the  origin  of  each  afBi.  With  the  disguising  and  effacing 
efiects  of  the  processes  of  linguistic  change  fully  present  to 
our  apprehenBioDB,  we  shall  not  veature  to  conclude  that 
those  cases  in  which  our  historical  researches  fail  to  give 
na  the  geneuia  of  both  the  elementa  of  a  compound  form  are 
fundamentally  different  from  those  in  which  it  fully  succeeds 
in  doing  so.  The  difference  liea,  not  in  "ibe  cases  thtm- 
selves,  but  in  our  attitude  toward  them ;  m  our  accidet  tal 
posseasioa  of  information  aa  to  the  history  of  the  one,  and 
our  lack  of  it  as  to  that  of  the  other.  This  reasoning, 
however,  obviously  applies  not  to  Germanic  speech  alone ; 
it  ia  equally  legitimate  and  cogent  in  reference  to  all  Indo- 
European  language.  We  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
wholt!  history  of  this   family  of  languages  has  been,  is  itf 
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graiLil  eSBential  features,  the  iame  ;  that  their  Btmcture  is  T 
homogeneoiia  throughout.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  ( 
our  assuming  that  the  later  eompoaite  forma  are  made  up, 
And  not  the  earlier ;  thut  the  later  suffixes  are  elaborated 
'  out  of  independent  elements,  and  not  the  earlier.  So  far 
back  as  we  can  trace  the  history  of  language,  the  forces 
which  have  been  etSeient  in  producing  its  changee,  aud  the 
general  outlines  of  their  raodea  of  operation,  have  been  the 
Bame  ;  and  wo  are  justified  in  concluding,  we  are  even  com- 
pelled to  infer,  that  they  have  been  the  aame  from  the  out- 
set. There  ia  no  way  of  iuveatigating  the  first  hidden  steps 
of  any  coutinuoua  historical  process,  except  by  carefully 
studying  the  later  recorded  atepa,  and  cautiously  applying 
the  analogies  thence  deduced.  So  the  geologist  studiea  the 
forces  which  are  now  altering  by  slow  degrees  the  form 
and  aspect  of  the  earth's  crust,  wearing  down  the  rocks  here, 
depositing  beds  of  sand  and  pebbles  there,  pouring  out 
floods  of  lava  over  certain  regions,  raising  or  lowering  the 
line  of  coast  along  certain  seas ;  and  he  applies  the  results 
of  hia  observations  with  confidence  to  the  explanation  of 
phenomena  dating  from  a  time  to  which  man'a  imaginations, 
even,  can  hardly  reach.  The  legitimacy  of  the  analogical 
reasoning  is  not  less  undeniable  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
otl)er.  Tou  may  as  well  try  to  persuade  the  student  of  the 
earth's  structure  that  the  coaUbeariug  rocks  lie  in  parallel 
layers,  of  alternating  materials,  simply  because  it  pleased 
God  to  make  them  ao  when  be  created  the  earth  ;  or  that 
the  impreasiouH  of  leaves,  the  stems  and  trunks  of  trees,  the 
casts  of  animal  remains,  shells  and  bones,  which  tliey  con- 
tain, tbe  ripple  and  rain-marks  which  are  seen  upon  them, 
M-e  to  be  regarded  as  the  sports  of  nature,  mere  arbitrary 
characteristics  of  Ihe  formation,  uninterp  re  table  as  signs  ol 
its  history — us  to  persuade  the  student  of  language  that 
the  indications  of  composition  aud  growth  which  he  discovers 
in  the  very  oldest  recorded  speech,  not  less  than  ia  the 
latest,  are  oiily  illusory,  and  that  his  comprehension  of 
linguistic  development  must  therefore  be  limited  to  the 
itrictly  Jiistorical  period  of  the  life  of  language.  It  is  no 
prepaasessiou,  then,  nor  a  friori  theory,  but  a  true  logic»l 
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neceBBity,  a  eound  induction  from  obaerved  liwla,  which 
fcringa  ub  to  the  couclusioi]  that  all  linguistic  eloinents  poa- 
■euiug  diatiiic't  meaniBg  and  office,  variously  combiaed  and 
employed  for  tbe  uses  of  expreBsion,  nre  originally  independ- 
ent entities,  having  a  separate  oiistence  before  they  entered 
into  mutual  combination. 

In  the  light  of  these  eon  side  rations  let  us  examine  a 
■ingle  word  in  our  language,  tho  word  irrevocability.  It 
comBB  to  UB  fi'om  the  Latin,  where  it  had  the  form  irrepoea- 
hililat  (genitive  -taliti).  It  is  clearly  made  by  the  addition 
of  (y  (/at,  talis)  to  a  previously  existing  irrevocable  {irrevo- 
eabili-a),  juat  aa  we  now  form  &  new  abstract  noun  from  any 
given  adjective  by  adding  neu .-  for  example,  doa^hfaoednefa. 
Again,  revoeahle  {revoeahilig)  preceded  irrevocable,  aa  dutiful 
preceded  undutijul.  Further,  if  there  had  been  no  verb  to 
revoke  (renocare),  there  would  have  been  no  adjective  reoo- 
a^le,  any  more  than  lovable  without  the  vei-b  to  love.  Yet 
once  more :  although  we  in  English  have  the  ayllable  vo&b 
only  in  composition  with  prefixes,  as  revoke,  evoke,  invoke, 
provoke,  yet  in  Latin,  as  the  verb  voeare,  '  to  call,'  it  ia,  of 
course,  older  than  any  of  these  its  derivatives,  as  gtand  ia 
older  than  understand  and  withstand.  Thus  far  our  way  ia 
perfectly  clear.  But  while,  in  our  language,  voke  appears  as 
Si  simple  syllable,  uncombined  with  suffixes,  this  ia  only  by 
the  comparatively  recent  effect  of  the  wearing-out  proceases, 
formerly  illustrated  (in  the  third  lecture)  ;  in  the  more 
original  Latin,  it  is  invariably  associated  with  formative  ele- 
ments, which  compose  with  it  forms  like  voeare,  'to  call," 
voeat,  '  he  calls,'  voeabar,  '  I  was  called ; '  or,  in  substantive 
uses,  vocs  (re*)," '  a  calliug,  a  voice,'  voeunt,  '  of  voices  ; '  and 
so  on.  There  is  nothing,  so  far  as  concerns  the  formative 
elements  themselves,  to  distiuguish  this  last  class  of  cases 
from  the  others,  before  analyzed  ;  eat'h  suiRx  has  its  distinct 
meaning  and  office,  and  is  applied  in  a  whole  class  of  analo- 
gous words  ;  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  are  traceable  back 
to  the  independent  words  out  of  which  they  grew.  Tlia 
only  difference  is  that  here,  if  we  cut  off  the  formative  ele- 
aents,  we  have  left,  not  a  word,  actually  employf'd  as  such 
in  any  ancient  language  of  our  family,  but  a    stgt.ificsDt 
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■  stable,  expresaing  the  general  and  indeterminate  idea  of 
'  calling,'  and  found  to  occur  in  connected  speech  only  wheii 
limited  and  defined  by  the  auffiiea  which  are  attached  to  it. 
Thin  ia  not,  howerer,  a  peculiarity  which  can  exempt  th« 
worda  so  formed  from  a  like  treatment,  leading  to  lilte  con- 
cluaiona,  with  the  rest ;  we  must  atill  trust  in  the  reality  of 
our  analysia ;  and  especially,  when  we  conaidea"  auch  forms 
BS  the  Sanskrit  vak-mi,  vak-ski,  vak-ti,  where  the  mt,  shi,  and 
it  are  recogniza'ule  pronouna,  making  compounds  which 
mean  clearly  '  call-I,'  '  call-thou,'  '  call-he,'  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  element  voe  (yak)  ha^  alao  once  an  independent  ' 
tlatut,  that  it  waa  a  word,  a  part  of  spoken  apeech,  and  that  . 
the  various  forms  which  contain  it  were  really  produced  by 
the  addition  of  other  elements  to  it,  and  their  fuaion  together 
into  a  single  word,  in  the  aame  manner  in  which  we  have 
fuaed  truth  bjiAJuU  into  truthful,  truth  and  loose  into  truth 
Iam,  true  and  like  into  tntlt/. 

The  aame  conclusion  may  be  stated  in  more  general  terms, 
as  follows.     The  whole  body  of  aufiisea,  of  formative  end- 

_  I,  is  divided  into  two  principal  clasaes :  first,  primary, 
or  auch  as  form  derivatives  directly  from  roots ;  aecond, 
secondary,  or  auch  aa  form  derivatives  from  other  derivativea, 
from  themes  containing  already  a  formative  element.  But 
the  diiference  between  theae  two  claasea  is  in  their  use  and 
application,  not  ia  their  character  and  origin.  No  inaigni- 
flcant  portion  of  each  ia  traceable  back  to  independent  worda, 

i  the  preaumption  alike  for  each  ia  that  in  all  its  part.«  it 
I  produced  in  the  same  manner.  If,  then,  we  believa 
that  the  themes  to  which  the  secondary  endinga  are  appended 
)  historical  entities,  words  employed  in  n.ctuol  apeech 
before  their  further  compoBition,  we  must  believe  the  same 
respecting  the  roots  to  wliich  are  added  the  primary  end- 
ings :  these  are  not  less  historical  than  the  otlierB. 

The  conclusion  is  one  of  no  small  cooseqnence.  Elements 

K^e  HOC,  each  composing  a  single  syllable,  and  containing  no 

^trsceable    sign    of    a  formative   element,    resisting    aU   our 

■ttempts  at  reduction  to  a  simpler  form,  are  what  we  arrive 

ftt  as  the  filial  results  of  our  aualysis  of  the  Indo-European 

hulary  ;  every  wordof  vLich  thia  ia  made  up — aave  thiisB 
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whose  history  ia  obacure,  and  cannot  be  read  far  ba<!k  to- 
ward its  beginning — is  found  to  contain  a  monosyllabic  root 
sa  its  central  significant  portion,  along  with  certain  other 
accessory  portions,  Hyllablea  or  remnants  of  syllables,  whose 
office  it  is  to  define  and  direct  the  radical  idea.  The  roots 
are  never  found  in  practical  use  in  their  naked  form ;  they 
are  (or,  as  has  been  repeatedly  explained,  have  once  been) 
I  always  clothed  with  suffises,  or  with  suffixes  and  prefises; 
\  yet  they  are  no  mere  abstractions,  dissected  out  by  the 
I  grammarian's  knife  from  the  midst  of  orgojiismB  of  which 
they  were  ultimate  and  integral  portions ;  they  are  rather 
the  nuclei  of  gradual  accretions,  parts  about  which  other 
parts  gathered  to  compose  orderly  and  membered  wholes ; 
germs,  we  may  call  them,  out  of  which  has  developed  the  in- 
tricate structure  of  later  speech.  And  the  recognition  of 
them  in  this  character  fs  an  acknowledgment  that  Indo-Eu- 
ropean language,  with  all  its  fulness  and  infiective  suppleness, 
is  descended  from  an  original  monosyllabic  tongue  ;  that  our 
aacestora  talked  with  one  another  in  single  syllables,  indica- 
tJTe  of  the  ideas  of  prime  importance,  but  wanting  all 
designation  of  their  relations ;  and  that  out  of  these,  by 
processes  not  differing  in  their  nature  from  those  which  are 
still  in  operation  in  our  own  tongue,  was  elaborated  the 
marvellous  and  varied  structure  of  all  the  ludo -European 
dialects. 

Such  is,  in  fact,  the  belief  which  the  students  of  language 
have  reached,  and  now  hold  with  full  confidence.  New  and 
strange  but  a  few  years  ago,  it  commands  at  present  the 
assent  of  nearly  all  comparative  philologists,  and  is  fast  be- 
coming a  matter  of  universal  opinion.  Since,  however,  it  ia 
stUl  doubted  and  opposed  by  a  few  even  among  linguistic 
scholars,  and  is  doulitlesa  more  or  leas  unfamiliar  and  start- 
ling to  a  considorable  part  of  any  educated  community, 
it  will  be  proper  that  we  comblDO  with  our  examination  of  it 
some  notice  and  refutation  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  la 
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It  ia  surely  unnecessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  protest  against 
■ny  one's  taking  unibrago  at  this  theory  of  a  prlmitivn 
tDonosyllabie  stage  of  Jndo-European  language  out  of  regard 


for  the  ioDour  and  dignity  of  our  remote  ancestors.  Tha 
linguist  is  making  a  historical  inquiry  into  the  couilitious  of 
that  branch  of  the  human  family  to  which  we  belong,  and 
should  uo  more  be  shocked  at  finding  them  talking  in  single 
■yllablea  than  dwelling  in  caves  and  huts  of  branches,  or 
clad  in  leaves  aud  skins.  To  require,  indeed,  for  man's 
credit  that  he  should  have  beer  sent  upon  the  earth  with  a 
fully  developed  language  miraculously  placed  iu  his  mouth, 
with  lists  of  noons,  verbs,  and  adverbs  stored  away  in 
bia  memory,  to  be  drawn  upon  at  will,  is  not  more  reasona- 
ble than  to  require  that  the  first  human  beings  should  have 
been  horn  in  i'ull  suits  of  clothes,  and  with  neat  cottages, 
not  destitute  of  well-stocked  larders,  ready  built  over  their 
heads.  It  surely  is  most  of  all  to  the  honour  of  human  na- 
ture that  man  should  have  been  able,  on  so  humble  a  found- 
ation, to  build  up  this  wondrous  fabric  of  speech  ;  and  also, 
as  we  may  already  say,  that  he  should  have  been  allowed  to 
do  BO  is  more  iu  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  tho 
Creator,  who  haa  endowed  him  with  liigh  capacities,  and 
left  him  to  work  tjem  out  to  their  natural  and  intended  re- 

Nor,  again,  will  any  one  venture  to  object  that  it  would 
Lave  been  impossible  to  make  so  imperfect  and  rudimentary 
a  language  answer  any  tolerable  purpose  as  a  means  of 
espression  and  communication — any  one,  at  least,  who  knowa 
aught  of  the  present  condition  of  language  among  the  other 
races  of  the  globe.  One  tongue,  the  Chinese — as  we  shall 
see  more  particularly  farther  on  (in  the  ninth  lecture) — has 
never  advanced  out  of  its  primitive  monosyllabic  stage ;  its 
words  remain  even  to  the  present  day  simple  radical  sylla- 
bles, closely  resembling  the  Indo-European  roots,  formless, 
not  in  themselves  parts  of  speech,  but  maJe  such  only  by 
their  combination  into  sentences,  where  the  connection  and 
the  evident  requirements  of  the  sense  show  in  what  signifi- 
catiou  and  relation  each  is  used.  Tet  this  scanty  and  crippled 
lang'iage  has  served  all  the  needs  of  a  highly  cultivated  and 
literary  people  for  thousands  of  years. 

After  these  few  words  of  reply  to  one  or  two  of  the  diffi. 
nlties  which  sometimes  suggest  themselves  at  first  bl-ash  t« 
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thoBe  before  wtiom  ia  brought  the 
will  next  proceed  to  examine  in 
monopyllabism  of  Indo-Enropeor 
chnmcter  it  was. 

The  roots  of  our  fa,mily  of  languages  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  clasBea :  those  ultimately  indicative  of  poaition 
merely,  and  those  aigniScaut  of  action  or  quality.  The 
former  class  are  called  demonstrative  or  pronominal  roots ; 
the  latter  class  are  styled  predicative  or  verbal  roots. 

The  pronominal  roots  are  subjective  in  their  chnracter; 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  inherent  qualities  of  objects, 
but  mark  them  simply  in  their  relation  to  the  speaker,  and 
primarily  their  local  relation ;  they  givo  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  thit  and  the  that,  the  nearer  .and  the  remoter 
object  of  attention,  myself  here,  you  there,  and  the  third 
person  or  thing  yonder,  present  or  absent.  By  their  nature, 
they  are  not  severally  and  permanently  attachable  to  certain 
objects  or  classes  of  objects,  nor  are  they  limited  in  their 
appUcation  ;  each  of  them  may  designate  any  and  every 
thing,  according  to  the  varying  relation  sustained  by  the 
latter  to  the  person  or  thing  with  reference  to  which  it  is 
contemplated.  Only  one  thing  can  be  called  the  sail ;  only 
certain  objects  are  ishife ;  but  there  is  nothing  which  may 
not  be  /,  and  t/on,  and  U,  alternately,  as  the  point  from 
which  it  is  viewed  changes.  In  this  univeraality  of  their  ap- 
plication, as  dependent  upon  relative  situation  merely,  and 
in  the  consequent  capacity  of  each  of  them  to  designate  any 
object  which  has  its  own  specific  name  besides,  and  so,  in  a 
manner,  to  stand  for  and  represent  that  other  name,  lies  the 
essentia!  character  of  the  pronouns.'  From  the  pronominal 
roots  come  most  directly  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  of 
which  the  personal  are  individualized  forms,  and  the  interro- 
gatires ;  from  these  are  developed  secondarily  the  posseHsivea 
and  relatives,  and  the  various  other  subordinate  classes. 
They  also  generate  adverbs  of  position  and  of  direction.  Tft 
examine  in  detail  the  forms  they  take,  and  the  variations  of 
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'  &e  fjndamental  distmction  between  this  and  thai  which  they 
B  applied  to  espreaa,  would  lead  us  too  far.  80  much  m 
this  may  be  pointed  out :  those  begiuniog  witii  m  are  espe- 
eially  employed  to  denote  the  subject,  the  ego,  '  me  myself ; ' 
those  with  t  ard  n  are  used  more  demoriHtratively,  and  thoao 
with  k  iuterrogatively.  Tiiey  are  few  in  number,  hardly 
counting  a  dozen  ali  together,  iuL-luding  some  which  are  pro- 
bably variants  of  the  same  original.  They  are  of  the  simplest 
phonetic  structure,  conBJstirg  either  of  a  pure  Towel,  like  a 
or  (,  or  of  a  vowel  combined  with  a  single  preceding  conso- 
nant, forming  an  open  syllable,  which  ia  the  easieBt  that  the 
organs  of  articulation  can  be  called  upon  to  utter  :  instances 
are  ma,  na,  ia,  tu,  ka. 

The  roots  of  the  other  class,  those  of  action  or  quality, 
are  very  much  more  numeroue,  being  reckoned  by  hundreds ; 
and  they  are  of  nior.e  complicated  structure,  illustrating  every 
Tariety  of  the  syllable,  from  the  pure  single  vowel  to  the 
vowel  preceded  or  followed,  or  both,  by  one  consonant, 
or  even  by  more  than  one.  They  are  of  objective  import, 
designating  the  properties  and  activities  inherent  in  natural 
objects — and  prevailingly  those  that  are  of  a  sensible  pheno- 
menal character,  such  as  modes  of  motion  and  physical 
exertion,  of  sound,  and  so  forth.  Let  ua  notice  a  few  in- 
stances of  roots  which  are  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the 

^  original  language  of  our  family  by  being  still  met  with  in  all 
or  nearly  all  of  its  branches.  Such  are  i  and  ga,  denoting 
simple  motion  ;  ak,  swift  motion  ;  Hn,  standing  ;  as  and  sad, 
sitting  ;  ki,  lying  ;  pad,  wtilliing  ;  ea«,  staying ;  tah,  follow- 
ing ;  vart,  turning  ;  iarp,  creeping ;  pat,  flying  ;  plu,  flowing ; 
ad,  eating ;  pa,  drinking ;  an,  blowing ;  vid,  seeing ;  klu, 
hearing ;  vak,  speaking ;  dhd,  putting ;  dd,  giving ;  labh, 
taking ;  garhh,  holding  ;  dik,  pointing  out ;  ihar,  bearing ; 
kar,  making ;  tan,  stretching  ;  skid  and  dal,  dividing ;  handh, 
binding  ;   star,    strevring  ;    par,   filling  j    mar,  rubbing  ;   bkn, 

I  shilling;  bhii,  growing,  etc.,  etc. 

In  endeavouring  to  apprehend  the  significance  of  theeu 
roota,  wo  must  divest  their  ideas  of  the  definite  forms  of 
conception  which  we  are  accustomed  to  attach  to  them; 
McL  re^'reacnts  its  on  n  meaning  in  nakednets,  in  an  indeteT'- 
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niiDHte  i^onditioti  fram  which  it  is  equally  ready  to  take  on 
the  Beinblance  of  verb  or  of  noun.  We  may  rudely  illuatrat* 
their  quality  by  comparing  them  with  such  a  word  iu  our  own 
language  as  love,  whieh,  by  the  wearing  ofl'  of  the  formative 
elementa  M'ith  which  it  was  once  clothed,  haa  reverted  to  the 
conditioD  of  a  bare  root,  and  which  must  therefore  now  be 
pla:Ced  in  euch  connection,  or  so  pregnantly  and  HJgniflcantly 
uttered,  as  to  indicate  to  the  intelligent  and  aynipathizing 
lietoner  In  what  sense  it  is  meant  and  is  to  be  understood 
— whether  as  verb,  in  "  1  love,"  or  aa  eubstantiye,  in  "my 
love,"  or  as  virtual  adjective,  in  "  foue-letter." 

The  inquiry,  which  might  natarally  enough  be  raised  at 
this  poiut,  how  the  radical  syllables  of  which  we  are  treating 
were  themselves  originated,  and  whether  there  be  any 
natural  and  neeeaeary  connection  between  them,  or  any  of 
them,  and  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  such  as  either 
necessitated  or  at  least  recommended  the  allotment  of  the 
particular  sign  to  the  particular  conception,  we  must  posB 
by  for  the  present,  having  now  to  do  only  with  that  for 
which  direct  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  language  itself,  with 
the  historically  traceable  beginnings  of  Indo-European 
speech  ;  this  question,  with  its  various  dependent  questions 
of  a  more  theoretical  and  recondite  nature,  ia  reserved  for  con- 
sideration at  a  later  time  (iji  the  eleventh  lecture). 

It  deserves  to  be  renewedly  urged  that,  iu  this  account 
of  the  primitive  stage  of  Indo-European  language,  there  is 
nothing  which  is  not  the  result  of  strict  and  careful  induc- 
tion from  the  facts  recorded  in  the  dialects  of  the  different 
t  members  of  the  family.  No  one's  theory  as  to  what  the 
beginnings  of  language  must  have  been,  or  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  to  be,  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
Bbnping  it.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  controvei-sy 
*jnoi)g  linguistic  theorizors  what  parts  of  speech  language 
began  with  ;  whether  nouns  or  verbs  were  the  first  words ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  acute  thinker  ever  devised, 
upon  a  prion  grounds,  a  theory  at  all  closely  agreeing  with 
the  account  of  the  matter  at  which  comparative  philolog] 
Boon  arrived  thr'ough  her  historical  researches.  That  tho 
''  Qi-at  traceable  linguistic  ontitiea  are  net  names  of  concre** 
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objocta,  but  designate  actions,  motions,  phenomenal  lioi 
tioaa,  is  a  truth  resting  on  authority  that  ovorridee 
preconceived  theories  aui  subjective  opiniona.  How  far  and 
why  it  IB  accordant  with  what  a  aound  theory,  founded  on 
our  general  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  speech, 
would  teach,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  acci^pted  as  a 
eatisfactoiy  esplanatiou  of  the  way  in  which  men  began  to 
telk,  we  shall  inquire  in  the  lecture  devoted  to  sue);  subjects. 

Tbua  is  it,  also,  aa  regards  the  division  of  the  roots  into 
two  classes,  pronominal  ana  verbal :  this  division  is  at 
clearly  read  in  the  facta  of  language  that  its  acceptance 
caunot  be  resisted.  Some  are  loth  to  admit  it,  and  strive 
to  find  a  higher  unity  in  which  it  shall  disappear,  the  two 
clasaea  falling  together  into  one ;  or  to  show  how  the  pro- 
nominal may  he  relice  of  verbal  roots,  worn  down  hy 
linguistic  usage  to  such  brief  form  and  unaubstantial  sig- 
nificance; but  their  efforts  must  at  least  he  accounted  alto- 
gether unsueceasful  hitherto,  and  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  they  are  called  for,  or  likely  ever  to  meet  witb 
■ucceas.  As  regards  the  purposes  of  our  present  inquiry, 
the  double  classiiication  ia  certainly  primitive  and  absolute  ; 
back  to  the  Tcry  earliest  period  of  which  linguistic  analysis 
gives  us  any  knowledge,  roota  verbal  and  roots  pronominal 
are  to  be  recognized  as  of  wholly  independent  siibstaoce, 
eharacter,  aud  office. 

But,  it  may  very  properly  be  asked,  how  do  we  know  that 
the  roots  which  we  have  set  up,  and  the  others  like  them, 
are  really  ultimate  and  original  ?  why  may  they  not  be  the 
results  of  yet  more  ancient  processes  of  linguistic  change — 
like  hue  and  lie,  and  so  many  others,  which  have  been  re- 
peatedly cited,  and  shown  to  have  taken  in  our  language  the 
place  of  earlier  complicated  forms,  aueh  as  lagainajti  and 
la^anti  ?  liow  should  they  be  proved  different  from  our  word 
enunt,  for  eiample,  which  we  treat  like  an  original  root,  ox- 
Jiaudirg  it  by  means  of  aufflxea  into  various  forma — as  ho 
eounts,  they  counted,  counting,  counter,  couniahh- — whOe  yet 
it  ia  only  a  modern  derivative  from  a  Latin  compound  i  erb 
containing  a  preposition,  namely  computare,  '  to  think  to- 
gether, combine  in  thought,'  got  through  themedi'am  of  tb> 
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French  compter  (where  tho  p  is  still  written,  tl  ough  not 
pronounced) — in  fact,  the  same  word  as  the  evideutlj  made- 
up  compute  ?  Of  apparent  monoByllabic  verbal  riiots  Uka 
this,  which  are  readily  proved  by  a  little  historical  study  to 
he  of  polysyllabic  ori;>iD,  or  to  contain  the  relics  of  forma 
tive  processes,  our  language  contains  no  aninll  number  : 
other  instances  are  preach  from  pre-dicare,  vend  from  oenum- 
dare,  blame  from  Greek  blat-phemein ;  don  and  do_^  from  do 
on  and  do  off';  learn,  of  which  the  m  is  a  pnsaive  ending, 
added  to  lere,  '  teach,'  whence  comea  lore,  '  doctrine ; '  to 
throng,  a  denominative  from  tho  noun  throng,  wliich  is 
derived  from  thring  (Anglo-Sason  thringnn),  'preHB,'  lost  in 
our  modern  use  (aa  if  we  were  to  lose  ting,  and  substitute 
for  it  to  gong,  from  the  derived  noun  song)  ;  to  blast,  a  like 
denominative  from  blast,  a  derivative  from  bl<Bsan,  'to  blow, 
blare ; '  and  so  on.  Such  are  to  be  found  also  abundantly 
in  otber  languages,  modern  and  ancient;  why  not  as  well 
among  the  alleged  Tndo-European  roots  ?  Now  there  can 
be  no  question  whatever  that  such  additions  to  the  stock 
of  verbal  espresBion  have  been  produced  at  every  period  of 
tho  growth  of  language,  not  only  tliroughout  its  recorded 
career,  but  also  in  times  beyond  the  reach  of  historic  analy- 
sis. There  is  not  n  known  dialect  of  our  family  which  does 
not  exhibit  a  greater  or  less  number  of  seeming  roots  pecu- 
liar to  itself ;  and  of  tliese  the  chief  part  may  be  proved,  or 
are  to  be  assumed,  to  be  of  secondary  origin,  and  not  at  all 
entitled  to  lay  claim  to  the  chaiiwter  of  relics  from  the  ori- 
ginal stock,  lost  by  the  sister  dialects.  Even  the  Sanskrit, 
upon  which  we  have  mainly  to  rely  for  our  restoration  o( 
Indo-European  roots,  possesses  not  a  few  which  are  such 
only  in  seeming,  which  are  of  special  Aryan  or  Indian 
growth,  and  valueless  for  the  construction  of  general  Indo- 
European  etymologies.  And,  yet  farther,  among  those  very 
ladical  syllables  whose  presence  in  the  tongues  of  all  tho 
branches  proves  them  a  possession  of  the  original  commu- 
nity before  its  lispersion,  there  are  some  which  show  the 
clfiarest  signs  ot  secondary  formati.in.  Aa  a  single  eiamplo, 
let  us  take  the  root  man,  '  think  '  (in  Latin  me-min-i,  jn«i> 
00,  mens  ;  Oreek  men-o«,  trian-^ ;  Lithuanian fint-^;    Mceafr 
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i-eit,  oup  Imean)  :  distinct  iiaalo- 
development — probnbly  through  a 
1  it  18  the  denominative—of  tba 
ither  '  to  make  '  op  '  to  measure  ; ' 
ntal  proeeas  having  been  won  by 
s  a  mental  manufacture  or  produc- 
Iso  aa  an  ideal  mensuration  of  the  object  of  thought, 
a  passing  from  point  to  point  of  it,  in  estimation  of  its 
dimeflHion  and  quality.  Some  linguistic  scholars  go  much 
farther  than  others  in  their  attempts  at  analyzing  the  Indo- 
European  roots,  and  referring  them  to  inore  primitive  ele- 
meuta  ;  all  the  methods  of  secondary  origin  which  we  have 
illuBtrated  above  have  been  sought  for  and  thought  to  be 
recognized  among  them ;  and  there  are  thoae  who  are  un- 
willing to  believe  that  any  absolutely  original  root  can  have 
ended  otherwise  than  in  a  vowel,  or  begun  with  more  than 
a  single  consonant,  and  who  therefore  regard  all  radical 
syllables  not  conforming  with  their  norm  as  the  produi^t  of 
composition  or  fusion  with  formative  elements.  We  need 
not  here  enter  into  the  question  aa  to  the  justice  of  these 
estreme  views,  or  a  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  root- 
analyata ;  we  are  compelled  at  any  rate  to  concede  that  the 
results  of  growth  are  to  be  seen  among  even  the  eariiest 
traceable  historical  roots  ;  that  we  must  be  cautious  how  we 
claim  ultimateness  for  any  given  radical  syllable,  unless  we 
can  succeed  in  establishing  an  ultimate  and  necessary  tie 
between  it  and  the  idea  it  represents ;  and  that  the  search 
after  the  absolutely  original  in  human  speech  is  a  task  of 
the  moat  obscure  and  recondite  character. 

But  these  coucepsions  do  not  impair  our  claim  that  tho 
inflective  structure  of  Indo-European  speech  ia  built  uj, 
upon  a  historical  foundation  of  mouosyllabii;  roots.  If  the 
particular  roots  to  which  our  analysis  brings  ua  are  not  in 
all  cases  the  products  of  our  ancestors'  first  attempts  at 
articulation,  they  are  at  any  rate  of  the  same  kind  with 
these,  and  represent  to  us  the  incipient  stage  of  speech.  If 
every  disayllahle  whose  history  wccan  trace  we  recognize 
%  compound  structure,  if  in  every  nominal  and  verbal  form 
we  iind  a  formative  element  which  givox  it  character  » 
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uoua  or  verb,  then  we  nmst  believe  that  the  gtirma  out  of 
which  our  language  grew  were  not  more  coniplieated  than 
aiogle  Mjllablea,  and  that  they  posHesBed  uo  diatinct  chiiriu;- 
ter  aa  nouns  or  verbs,  but  were  equally  convertible  into  both. 
Our  researches  are  only  pointed  a  atep  farther  back,  without 
a  change  of  method  or  result.  That  in  these  roots  wo 
approach  very  near  to,  if  we  do  not  quite  touch,  the  actual 
beginnings  of  speech,  ia  proved  by  other  considerations.  In 
order  to  briog  into  any  language  new  apparent  roots,  and 
give  them  mobility  by  clothing  them  with  iuflectiona,  a 
system  of  inflectiona  must  have  been  already  elaborated  by 
nae  with  other  roots  in  other  forms.  We  cannot  apply  our 
d  as  sign  of  the  imperfect  tense  to  form  such  worda  as  I 
electrified,  I  telegraphed,  until  we  havo  worked  down  our 
preterit  did,  in  substance  and  meaning,  to  auch  a  mere  form- 
stive  element.  And  when  we  have  traced  the  siillix  back 
until  we  find  it  identical  with  the  independent  word  out  of 
which  it  grew,  we  know  that  we  are  close  upon  the  begin- 
ning of  its  use,  and  have  before  us  virtually  that  condition 
of  the  language  in  which  its  combinationa  were  first  made- 
80  nlao  with  the  adverbial  auffij  li/,  when  we  have  followed 
it  up  to  lice,  a  case  of  the  afljective  lie,  '  like.'  Now,  in 
connection  with  the  roots  of  which  examples  have  been  given 
above,  we  aee  in  actual  process  of  elaboration  the  genera, 
system  of  Indo-European  inflection,  the  most  ancient, 
I'uudamental,  and  indispensable  part  of  our  grammatical 
apparatus  ;  and  we  infer  that  these  roota  and  their  like  are 
the  foundation  of  our  speech,  the  primitive  material  out  of 
which  its  high  and  complicated  fabric  haa  been  reared.  It 
ia  not  possible  to  regard  them  aa  the  worn-down  relics  of  a 
previous  career  of  inflective  development.  The  Engliab,  it 
is  true,  hna  been  long  tending,  through  the  excessive  preva- 
lence of  the  wearing-out  processes,  toward  a  state  of  flec- 
tionless  monosyUabiam  ;  but  auch  a  monosyllabism,  where  the 
grammatical  categories  are  fully  distinguished,  where  rela- 
tional words  and  connectives  abound,  where  every  vocable 
inherits  the  character  which  the  former  posaesaion  of  inflec- 
tion has  given  it,  where  groups  of  related  terms  are  applied 
to  1  slated  uses,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  primitivt 


lOaj-lkbiBni  like  that  to  which  the  linguistic 
ronducted  by  his  researches  wnoag  the  eiirlieat  repreaenta- 
i/ivea  of  Inda-Europeai)  laDguago ;  and  he  finds  no  more 
difficulty  IE  distinguiahiiig  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
recoffnizing  the  true  chnraeter  of  each,  than  does  the  geolo- 
gist in  distinguishing  a  primitive  crystalline  formaticn  irt.za 
m  conglomerate,  compoaed  of  well-worn  pebbles,  of  diverBc 
origin  and  composition,  and  containing  fragments  of  earlier 
and  later  foBsHs.  If  the  English  were  strictly  reduced  to 
its  words  of  one  syllable,  it  would  still  contain  an  abundant 
repertory  of  developed  parts  of  speech,  expressing  erery 
variety  of  idea,  and  illustrating  a  rich  phonetic  syatem. 
The  Indo-European  roots  are  not  porta  of  speech,  but  of 
indeterminate  character,  ready  to  be  shaped  into  nouns  and 
verbs  by  the  aid  of  affixes  ;  they  are  limited  in  signiflcatiou 
to  ft  single  class  of  ideas,  the  physical  or  sensual,  the  phe- 
nomenal, out  of  which  the  intellectual  and  moral  develop 
themselves  by  still  traceable  procesBee ;  and  in  them  is 
repveaented  a  system  of  articulated  sounds  of  great  sim- 
plicity. It  will  be  not  uninstnictive  to  set  down  here,  for 
comparison  with  the  spoken  alphabet  of  our  modern  Eng- 
lish, already  given  (see  p.  91),  that  scanty  scheme  of  articu- 
lations, containing  but  three  voweU  and  twelve  consonants, 
which  alone  is  discoverable  iu  the  earliest  Indo-European 
language  ;  it  is  aa  follows : 

i  u  1  ^'"''^'*- 


Siliilant. 
I    Mutes. 


*  ThD  anpiration  is  not  foand  at  a  aepatatE  Isttor,  but  oolf  ia  line  ei>ra< 
UaBtJonwith  tbc  mutes,  forming  the  aepi  rated  !aateaffA,dA,  t/t,iaii  (pn.  lublj 
By  later  derelopmen')  AA,  ih,  }ih.  Ttesc  aspirates,  though  historinallv  thej 
Be  indepoDdcnl  and  important  memburs  of  the  apteni  nl'  spoken  Hiuniia,  I 
haia  not  given  aeparafel;  in  the  Bchome,  because  plionetical^  tbej  are  com- 
aonod,  coulidaiiig  t]  c  upiratiun  m  a  dlBtiuntl]-  aodible  elemeat  foflowing 
itw  uuts. 
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These  fti*  tlie  souiids  H->iic:t!  are  distinguished  frjin  ona 
another  by  the  most  miirkcd  diflcrenoes,  which  our  organs 
most  readily  utter,  aud  whjt-h  are  most  universaliy  found  in 
huniQu  Bpeech  :  all  others  are  of  later  origin,  having  grown 
out  of  these  in  the  course  of  "the  phonetic  changes  which 
wiirda  necessarily  undergo,  as  they  pass  from  one  genera- 
tion's keeping  to  another's.  Our  race  has  learned,  as  wa 
may  truly  express  it,  by  long  ages  of  practice,  of  both  mouth 
and  ear,  what  the  child  now  learua,  by  imitation  and  in- 
etruction,  in  a  few  months  or  years;  namely,  to  add  to  iln 
first  easy  utterances  others  more  nicely  differentiated,  and 
produced  by  a  greater  effort  of  the  organs.  In  like  man- 
ner, starting  from  the  mere  rudiments  of  expression  in 
radical  mono  syllables,  the  tribes  of  our  family  have  acquired, 
through  centuries  and  thonRanda  of  years  of  effort,  the  dis- 
tinction and  designation  of  innumerable  shades  of  meaning, 
the  recognition  and  representation  of  a  rich  variety  o( 
relations,  in  the  later  wealth  of  their  inflective  tongues — 
resources  whiv'h,  being  once  won,  the  child  iearns  to  wield 
deituroHsly  even  before  he  is  full  grown.  It  «ill  be  ouf 
next  task  to  review  the  steps  by  which  our  language  ad- 
Tanced  out  of  its  primitive  monosyllabic  stnge,  by  which  it 
acquired  the  character  of  inflective  speech.  To  follow  out 
the  whole  process  in  detail  would  be  to  construct  in  full 
the  comparative  grammar  and  history  of  the  Indo-European 
dialects — a  task  vastly  too  grea'^  for  us  to  grapple  with  here ; 
we  can  only  direct  our  attention  to  some  of  the  principal 
and  characteristic  features  of  the  development.  , 

The  first  beginning  of  polysyllabism  aeema  to  have  been 
made  by  compounding  together  roots  of  the  two  claaaes 
already  described,  proHominal  and  verbal.  Thus  were  pro- 
duced true  forms,  in  which  the  indeterminate  radical  idea 
received  a  definite  significance  and  application.  The  addi- 
tion, for  example,  to  the  verbal  root  vak,  '  speaking,"  ol 
pronominal  elements  mi,  gi,  ti  (these  are  the  earlieat  histori- 
cally traceable  forma  of  the  endiugs :  they  were  probably 
yet  earlier  ma,  «a,  to),  in  which  ideas  of  the  nearer  and 
remoter  relation,  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  persons,  were 
i^TBody  distinguished,  produced  combinations  vakmi,  vakai 
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i,  io  which  uBftge.  aaaigned  the  meaning  '  I  hc;re  speak,' 
'thou  there  epeakest,'  'he  yonder  speaka,'  laying  in  them 
the  idea  of  piwlicatioD  or  asBertion,  the  essential  eharacter- 
ialic  which  makes  a  verh  instead  of  a  noun,  juat  as  we  put 
the  Bame  into  the  amhiguoua  element    lovf  when  we  say  1 
folic.     Other    pronominal  e'enienta,    majuiy    of  compound 
form,  indicating  plurality  of  subject,  made  in  hke  manner 
the  three  persons  of  the  plural :  they  were  most  {ma-si,  '  I- 
thou,'  i.e.  '  we '),  taei  (ta-H,  '  he-thou,'  i.e.  '  ye  '),  and  anli 
I  more  douhtfnl  genesis).     A  dual  number  of  the  aame 
I  three  persona  was  likewise  added  ;  but  the  earliest  form  and 
,   derivation  of  its  endings  cannot  be  aatiafactorily  made  out. 
Thus  waa  produced  the  flrat  verbal  tenac,  the  simplest  and 
i  immediate  of  all   derivativo  forma    from  roots.     The 
8  shapes  which  its  endinga  have  aaaumed  in  the  later 
languages  of  the  family  have  already  more  than  once  been 
referred  to,  in  the  way  of  illustration  of  the  procesaes  of 
linguistic  growth  :  our  th  or  *,  in  As  goeth  or  goeg,  still  dia- 
tinctly  represents  the  ti  of  the  third  person  aingular ;  and 
in  om  we  have  a  solitary  relic  of  the  mi  of  the  first.     Doubt- 
leas  the  tense  was  employed  at  the  outset  as  general  pre- 
dicative form,  being  neither  past,  present,  nor  future,  but 
all  of  them  combined,  and  doiug  duty  aa  either,  according 
as  circumstances  required,    and  as    sense    and    connection 
explained;  destitute,  in  short,  of  any  temporal  or  modal 
character ;  hut  other  verbal  forms  by  degrees  grew  out  of 
it,  or  allied  themselves  with  it,  assuming  the  designation  ol 
^  other  modifications  of  predicative  meaning,  and  leaving  to 

Iit  the  office  of  an  indicative  present.  The  prefixion  of  a 
pronominal  adverb,  a  or  a,  the  so-called  "  augment,"  point- 
ing to  a  'there  '  or  'then  '  as  oue  of  the  conditions  of  tlio 
Bction  signified,  produced  a  diatinctiTely  past  or  preterit 
tense,  Although  only  very  scanty  and  somewhat  duhiou' 
traccj  of  such  an  augiaent-preterit  (aorist  or  imperfect)  aro 
found  in  any  languages  of  the  family  beside  the  Aryan  and 
the  Greek,  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  original  formation,  onco 
•hared  by  them  all.  Again,  the  repetition  of  the  root, 
either  complete,  or  by  "  reduplication,"  as  we  term  it,  th« 
repetition  of  its  initial  part,  was  made  to  indicate  symboJi- 
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(«lly  tlifi  completion  of  the  action  signified  by  the  root,  and 
furnished  another  past  tenee,  a  perfect :  for  esample,  from 
the  root  da,  '  give,'  Sanekrit  daddu,  Greek  dcddka,  Latin 
dedi;  from  dkd,  "put,  make,'  Greek  tetheika,  Old  High- 
German  tHa,  Anglo-ISaion  dide,  our  did.  This  reduplicated 
perfect,  as  is  veil  known,  is  a  regular  part  of  the  scheme  of 
Oreck  cotijugiition ;  in  the  Latin,  not  a  few  of  the  oldest 
verba  show  the  same,  in  full,  or  in  more  or  less  distinct 
traces ;  the  Moeeo-Gothic  has  preserved  it  in  a  considerable 
number  of  verbs  (for  example,  in  haihald,  '  held,'  from  haldan, 
'  hold  ;  ■  taUlep,  '  slept,'  from  glepan,  '  sleep ') ;  in  the  other 
Oermanic  dialects  it  is  nearly  confined  to  the  single  word 
did,  already  quoted.  Moods  were  added  bj-  degrees ;  a 
conjunctive,  having  for  its  sign  a.  uuiou-vowel,  b,  interposed 
between  root  and  endings,  and  bearing  perhaps  a  symbolical 
meaning  ;  and  an  optative,  of  which  the  sign  is  i  or  ia  in  the 
same  position,  best  explained  as  a  verbal  root,  meaning 
'  wish,  desire.'  From  this  optative  descends  the  "  subjunc- 
tive" of  al!  the  Gi?rmanic  dialects.  The  earliest  future 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  compounding  with  the  root 
the  already  developed  optative  of  the  verb  '  to  be,'  as-yd-mi; 
for  '  I  shall  call,'  then,  the  language  literally  said  '  I  may  be 
calling'  (vak-t-ffd-mi) .  Of  primitive  growth,  too,  was  a  re- 
flexive or  "middle"  voice,  characterized  by  an  extension  of 
the  personal  endings,  which  is  moat  plausibly  explained  as  a 
repetition  of  them,  once  as  subject  and  once  as  object :  thus, 
vak-mai,  for  vak-ma-mi,  '  call-I-me,'  ie.  '  I  call  myself:  '  it 
was  also  soon  employed  in  a  passive  sense,  '  I  am  caDed  ' — 
as  reftesivBB,  of  various  age  and  form,  have  repeatedly  been 
BO  employed,  ot  have  been  converted  into  distinct  passives. 
in  tlie  history  of  Indo-European  language.*  Other  second- 
ary forms  of  the  verb,  as  intensives,  desideratives,  causa- 
tives,  were  created  by  various  modifications  of  the  root, 
or  compositions  with  other  roots ;  yet  such  verbal  deriva- 
tives have  played  only  a  aiibordinate  part  in  the  develop- 

•  Tho  Latin  passive,  for  in 


IT  But  of  Ihe  languages  of  our  family,  and  need  not  be  dwe't 
apoii  hero.  Of  more  consequence  ia  the  frequent  formation 
of  a.  special  theme  for  the  present  tenpc,  to  which  was  then 
added  a  corrcBponding  imperfect,  madt  by  meana  of  tlie 
augment.  This  was  aecompliahed  in  varioua  ways:  either 
by  Towel-increment  (as  in  Greek  leipo,  from  lip,  '  leave '), 
by  reduplication  (as  in  Greek  daddmi,  from  da  .-  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  root  donbtleaa  indicated  repetition  or  continuity 
of  the  action),  or  by  the  addition  or  even  iuaertion  of  form- 
ative elementa  (aa  in  Greek  deiknumi  ftom  dik,  '  point  out, 
Sanskrit  i/unajmi  from  ^uj,  'join;'  Greek  gignosed,  Latin 
gnosco,  from  gna,  '  know ') ;  these  laat  are,  at  least  in  part, 
noun-Bul&xes,  and  the  forms  they  make  are  by  origin  de- 
Bominativea. 

Of  thia  ayatem  of  primitive  verbal  forms,  produced  before 
the  aeparation  of  the  family  into  brajiches,  almost  every 
branch  has  abandoned  acme  part,  while  each  hsa  alao  new 
forms  of  its  own  to  show,  originated  partly  for  supplying  the 
place  of  that  which  was  lost,  partly  in  order  to  fill  up  the 
scheme  to  greater  richneas,  and  capacity  of  nicer  and  more 
varied  expression.  Tlie  Greek  verb  is,  among  them  all,  the 
moat  copioua  in  its  wealth,  the  most  aubtle  and  expressive 
in  its  distinctions:  it  has  lost  hardly  anything  that  was 
original,  and  has  created  a  host  of  new  forms,  some  of  which 
greatly  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  comparative  philologist  who 
would  explain  their  genesis.  The  Latin  follows  not  very 
far  behind,  having  made  up  ita  considerable  losses,  and  sup- 
plied some  new  uses,  by  combinations  of  secondary  growth : 
such  are  its  imperfect  in  bam,  its  future  in  bo,  and  ita  deri- 
vative perfects  in  ui  and  li,  in  all  of  which  are  seen  the 
reaults  of  composition  with  the  roots  of  the  substantive 
verb.  Both  these  are  greatly  superior  to  the  Sanskrit,  in 
copiousneaa  of  forms,  and  in  preciseuess  of  their  application. 
The  Germanic  verb  was  reduced  at  one  period  almost  to  the 
extreme  of  poverty,  having  saved  only  the  ancient  present, 
which  was  used  also  in  the  sense  of  a  future,  and  a  preterit, 
the  modern  representative  of  the  original  reduplicated  per- 
fect ;  each  of  the  two  tenses  having  also  ita  subjunctive 
nortl.     The  existing  dialectB  of  the  branch  have  supplied  t 
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host  of  new  expressions  for  tense  and  mood  bv  the  cxtenaiv* 
employment  of  auxiliaries,  which,  ia  their  way,  afford  an  ad 
mir.ible  analytic  substitute  for  the  old  synthetic  forms.  To 
trace  out  and  describe  in  full  the  history  of  the  Indo- 
European  rerb,  in  these  and  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
ftii'iU*,  showing  the  contractions  and  expansions  which 
il  has  undergone,  dofm  e«en  to  such  recent  additions  aa  the 
fiiture  of  the  Bomanic  tongues,  and  our  own  preterit  in  if 
(the  reason  and  method  of  whose  creation  have  been  es- 
plained  ahore,  in  the  third  lecture),  would  he  a  most  inter- 
eating  and  instructive  task  ;  but  it  is  one  which  we  may  not 
vt-nturo  here  to  undertake. 

To  follow  hflck  to  its  very  beginnings  the  genesis  of  nouns, 
and  of  the  forms  of  nouns,  13  much  more  difficult  than  to 
eiplaiii  the  origin  of  verbal  forms.  Some  nouns- — of  which 
the  Latin  vox  (poc-«), 'a  calling,  a  voice,"  and  re*  (re^-a), 
'one  ruling,  a  king,'  are  as  familiar  examples  as  ant  within 
our  reach — are  produced  directly  from  the  roots,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  different  system  of  inftectionni  endings  ;  the  idea 
of  substantiation  or  impersonation  of  the  action  espressed 
by  the  root  being  arbitrarily  laid  in  them  by  usage,  as  waa 
the  idea  of  predication  in  the  forma  of  the  verb.  The  two 
words  we  have  instanced  may  be  taken  aa  typical  examples 
of  the  two  claeses  of  derivatives  coming  most  immediately 
and  naturally  from  the  root :  the  one  indicating  the  action 
itself,  the  other,  either  adjectively  or  substantively,  the 
actor ;  the  one  being  of  the  nature  of  an  infinitive,  or  ab- 
stract verbal  noun,  the  other  of  a  participle,  or  verbal  adjec- 
tive, easily  convertible  into  an  appellative.  Even  such 
derivatives,  however,  as  implying  a  greater  modification  of 
the  radical  idea  than  is  exhibited  by  the  simplest  verbal 
forma,  appear  to  have  been  from  the  first  mainly  made  by 
means  of  formative  elements,  suffixes  of  derivation,  eompara- 
bt?  with  those  which  belong  to  the  moods  and  tenses,  and 
the  secondary  conjugations  of  the  verb.  Precisely  what 
these  suffixes  were,  in  their  origin  and  primitive  substsnco, 
and  what  were  the  steps  of  the  process  by  which  they  lost 
tbcir  independence,  and  acquired  their  peculiar  value  ai 
nndifying  elements,  it  in  not  in  most  cases  feasible  to  teQ 
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But  they  wi'.re  obybualy  iu  great  part  of  proiioiiiiiial  origmi 
and  ia  tbe  acta  of  linguistic  usage  whicli  stitttipcd  upon 
them  their  diutinctive  value  there  is  much  which  would 
siicm  abrupt,  arbitrary,  or  even  perhaps  inconceivable,  to  ono 
who  has  not  been  taught  by  eitensive  studios  among  varioui 
tongues  how  violent  and  Beemingly  far-futched  are  the  muta- 
tions and  transfers  to  which  the  material  of  linguistic  struc- 
ture ia  often  submitted— on  how  remote  an  anology.  Low 


D  or  form  ia  sometimes 
:  pronominal,  were  cer- 
Tie  service :  composition 
s-ith  form,  the  formation 
ictively,  producing  in 


obscure  a  suggestion,  a  needed  nam 
founded.  Verbal  roots,  as  well  as 
tainly  also  pressed  early  into  tlie  ea 
of  root  with  root,  of  derived  form 
of  derivative  from  derivative,  went  ( 

BufScient  variety  the  means  of  limitation  and  individualiKB- 
tion  of  the  indeterminate  radical  idea,  of  its  reduction 
tc  appellative  condition,  so  as  to  be  made  capable  of  desig- 
nating by  suitable  nauies  the  various  beings,  substances,  acts, 
btates,  and  qualities,  obser\-ed  both  in  the  world  of  matter 
and  in  that  of  mind. 

This  class  of  derivatives  from  roots  was  provided  with 
another,  a  movable,  set  of  suffixes,  which  we  ca)l  case-end- 
ings, terminations  of  declension.  Where,  as  in  the  cose  of 
our  two  eiamplea  vox  and  rex,  the  theme  of  declension  was 
coincident  with  the  verbal  root,  the  declensional  endings 
themaelvea  were  sufficient  to  mark  the  distinction  of  noun 
from  verb,  without  the  aid  of  a  aufGs  of  derivation.  They 
formed  a  large  and  complicated  system,  and  were  charged 
with  the  designation  of  various  relations.  In  the  firat  place, 
they  indicated  ease,  or  the  kind  of  relation  sustained  by  the 
noun  to  which  they  were  appended  t«  the  principal  action  of 
the  sentence  in  which  it  was  used,  whether  as  subject,  as  di- 
rect object,  or  as  indirect  object  with  implication  of  meanings 
which  we  eiprjsa  by  means  of  prepositions,  such  as  ieith,jTom, 
in,  of.  Of  cases  thus  distinguished  there  were  seven.  Three 
of  them  distinctly  indicated  local  relations  ;  the  ablative  (of 
which  the  earliest  traceable  form  has  (  or  li  for  its  ending : 
thus,  Sanskrit  afvdl.  Old  Latin  eqiiod,  '  from  a  horae ') 
denoted  the  relation  expressed  \>y  from  ;  the  locative  (with 
the  ending  i),  tliat  expressed  by  in  ;  the  instrumental  (wilk 
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tlia  ending  o),  that  expressed  by  wil'i,  or  bi/ — the  idea  o( 
idjacency  or  accompaniment  passing  naturally  into  that  of 
means,  instrument,  or  cause,  Two  cases,  the  dative  and 
genitive,  designated  relations  of  a  less  physical  character ; 
the  former  (with  the  ending  ai)  ne  should  render  hj  for  be- 
fore the  noun  ;  the  latter  (its  ending  is  a*ya  or  a»)  expressed 
general  pertinence  or  possession.  Then  the  accusative  (with 
the  sign  m)  aaaumed  the  office  of  indicating  the  directest 
dependent  relation,  that  which  even  with  us  is  espressed 
without  the  aid  of  a  preposition — the  objective — as  well  aa 
that  moat  immediate  relation  of  motion  which  we  signify  by 
to.  The  nominative,  finally,  has  also  its  ending,  *,  in  the 
presence  of  which  is  strikingly  exhibited  the  tendency  o( 
the  earliest  ludo-European  language  to  make  every  vocable 
a  true  form,  to  give  to  every  theme,  in  every  relation,  n  sign 
of  its  mode  of  application,  a  formative  element.  Besidei 
these  seven  proper  cases,  the  vocative  or  inteijectional  case 
the  form  of  address,  also  makes  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  de- 
clension ;  it  has  no  distinctive  ending,  but  is  identical  with 
the  theme  or  the  nominative  case,  or  is  only  phonetically 
altered  from  them. 

The  declensional  endings  which  we  have  instanced  are 
those  of  the  singular  number.  To  explain  their  origin  in 
any  such  way  as  shows  us  their  precise  value  as  independent 
elements,  and  the  nature  of  the  act  of  transfer  by  which  they 
were  made  signs  of  case-relations,  is  not  practicable.  Pro- 
noDiiaa!  elements  are  distinctly  traceable  in  moat  of  them, 
and  may  have  assumed  something  of  n  prepositional  force 
before  their  combination.  The  genitive  aifix  is  very  likely 
to  have  been  at  the  first,  like  many  genitive  affixes  of  later 
date  in  the  history  of  the  Indo-European  languages,  one 
properly  forming  a  derivative  adjective :  and  it  is  not  int. 
possible  that  the  dative  ending  was  of  the  same  nature. 

There  are  many  existing  tongues  which  have  for  tho 
plurals  of  their  nouns  precisely  the  same  case-endings  as  for 
the  a'ngular,  only  adding  them  along  nith  a  special  piural- 
izing  suffix.  The  attempt  has  been  made*  to  find  such  a 
1  of  Ind^-Euopju  Com 


[lural-auffii  also  among  the  plural  endings  of  our  earliest 
nouns,  but  with  only  taint  and  doubtful  succfiBa ;  if  theno 
are  actually  of  composite  derivation,  the  inarka  of  their 
compositipn  are  hidden  almost  beyond  hope  of  discovery. 
"We  inuut  be  content  to  say  for  the  present,  at  least,  that 
the  suffixes  of  decleuaion  indicate  by  their  differences  the 
distinctions  of  number  as  well  as  of  case.  And,  among  the 
nouns  as  well  aa  the  verba  of  the  primitive  language,  not 
only  a  plural,  but  alt^o  a  dual,  was  distinguished  from  the 
singular  by  its  appropriate  ondinga,  which  are  of  not  leaa 
problemutieal  derivation,  and,  in  the  earliest  condition  o( 
speech  that  we  can  trace,  much  fewer  in  number,  being 
limited  to  three. 

One  other  distinction,  that  of  gender,  was  partially  de- 
pendent for  ita  designation  upon  the  caae-endings.  We 
have  already  (in  the  third  lecture)  had  occasion  to  lefer  to 
the  universal  classification  of  objects  named,  by  the  earliest 
language -makers  of  our  family,  according  to  gender,  as  mas- 
culine, feminine,  or  neuter — a  classification  only  partially 
depending  upon  the  actual  possession  of  seiual  qualities,  and 
eihihiting,  in  the  modern  dialects  which  have  retained  it,  an 
aapect  of  almoat  utter  and  hopeless  arbitrariness.  Nor,  aa 
was  before  remarked,  is  it  possible  even  in  the  oldest  Indo- 
Eiiropean  tongues  to  trace  and  point  out  otherwise  than 
most  dimly  and  imperfectly  the  analogies,  apparent  or  fanci- 
ful, which  hav»  determined  the  grammatical  gender  of  the 
different  words  and  classes  of  words ;  such  is  the  difficulty 
and  obscurity  of  the  subject  that  we  must  avoid  hei'e  enter- 
ing into  any  details  respectiag  it.  It  appears  that,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  masculine,  as  the  fundamental  form, 
certain  words  were  distinguished  aa  possessed  of  feminine 
qualities,  and  marked  by  a  difference  of  derivative  ending, 
often  consisting  in  a  prolon^tion  of  the  final  vowel  of  the 
endinfj;  while  to  all  the  derivatives  formed  by  certain  end- 
ings like  qualities  were  attributed.  The  distinction  was 
doubtless  made  in  the  beginning  by  the  endings  of  derivation 
rione,  those  of  case  having  no  share  in  it ;  but  it 
over  to  some  extent  into  those  of  case  also,  the  feminine 
hnre  again  showing  a  tendency  to  broader  and  fuller  J' 
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The  separation  of  tieutcr  from  masculine  nas  lioth  luter  in 
(irigm  and  lesa  aubntantialiy  marked,  having  liltle  to  dowitb 
euffiies  of  derivation,  ajid  ext^indio^  tlirongh  only  a  smaU 
part  of  the  dci.-lcusioual  ondinga  (it  ia  maiuly  limited  to  the 
nominative  and  act?u3ative). 

Thia  system  of  Indo-European  declension  has  Buffered  not 
leas  change  iu  the  history  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
familj'  than  has  that  of  coiijugatiouol  inflection.  The  dual 
number  was  Ion;;  ago  given  up,  aa  of  insignificant  practical 
value,  by  most  of  the  branches  :  the  oldest  Aryan  dialects 
exhibit  it  most  fuBy  ;  it  also  makcK  some  figure  in  ancient 
Greek ;  but  even  the  most  autique  G^ermanic  tongues  have 
a  dual  only  ici  the  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second 
persons;  and  the  Latin  shows  bnt  the  iiiintest  traces  of  it 
(iu  the  peculiar  uomluatiTe  and  accusative  endings  of  dito, 
'  two,'  and  ambo,  '  both  ').  Aa  regards,  again,  the  cases,  the 
rimplctc  aehenie  ouly  appears  in  the  Indian  and  Persian; 
and  even  there  the  process  of  its  reduction  has  begun,  by 
the  fusion,  in  one  or  another  number,  and  in  one  or  another 
class  of  words,  of  two  coses  into  one — that  ia  to  say,  the 
loss  of  the  one  as  a  distinct  form,  and  the  transference 
of  itfi  functions  to  another.  In  the  oldest  known  condition 
of  the  classic  tongues,  this  process  has  gone  yet  farther ;  in 
Latin,  tlie  locative  and  instrumental  are  thus  fused  with  the 
dative  and  ablative  ;  and  in  Greek,  the  genitive  and  abla- 
tive have  been  also  compressed  into  one.  The  oldest 
Gemmnic  dialects  have  nominative,  accusative,  genitive,  and 
dative  ;  with  traces  of  the  instrumental,  which  the  later 
tongues  have  lost.  But  the  modern  development  of  the 
prepoflitions,  and  their  rise  to  imjjortance  as  independent 
indicators  of  the  relations  formerly  expressed  by  the  case- 
endings,  has  brought  with  it  a  yet  more  sweeping  abandon- 
ment of  the  latter.  We,  in  English,  have  saved  a  single 
oblique  case,  the  ancient  genitive,  bo  restricting  its  use  ftt 
the  same  time  as  to  make  a  simple  "  possessive  "  of  it — and 
further,  among  the  pronouns,  an  accusative  or  "  objective  " 
(me,  us,  etc.,  and  whom)  ;  in  the  Homanic  languages,  the 
has  become  wholly  stripped  of  case -in  flection.  Ig^ 
what  manner  we  have  rid  ourselves  of  the   distinction!  of 
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'  grammatical  gouJer  bas  been  Bbown  in  a  previoua  lettura 
(lliG  third)  :  vic  etill  keep  up  a  liijguieiic  dietiuctioD  of 
natural  gender  by  the  use  of  our  geueriu  pronouns  of  the 
third  person,  he,  the,  and  it;  the  modem  Persian  hM 
abandoned  even  that,  and  the  consideration  of  ees  no  lougcr 
enters  into  it  iu  any  way,  save  in  the  vocabulary,  in  the  use 

I  of  Buch  words  as  son  and  daughter,  bull  and  eom.  Of  tho 
other  modern  tongues  of  the  family,  some,  like  these  two, 
have  eliminated  from  their  granimiktical  systems  the  distinc- 
tions of  gender;  some,  like  the  French,  haTe  reduced  the 
three  genders  to  two,  by  effaeing  the  differences  of  mascu- 
line and  nenter ;  but  the  larger  part,  like  the  German,  still 
faithfully  adhere  to  the  inherited  distinction  of  masculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter,  so  long  ago  established. 

The  ancient  Indo-European  language  made  no  difference, 
w  regarded  declenaiou,  between  its  two  classes  of  uouna, 
nouns  substantive  and  nouns  adjective.  In  their  genesis, 
the  two  are  hut  one ;  the  same  suffixes,  to  no  small  extent, 
form  both  ;  each  piieaes  by  the  most  easy  and  natural  transfer 
into  the  other;  whether  a  given  word  indicating  the  poases- 
Bion  of  quality  should  bo  used  attributively  or  predicatively, 
or  as  an  appellative,  was  a  question  of  subordinate  conse- 
quence. The  pronouns,  also,  both  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive, were  inflected  by  a  declension  mainly  corresponding, 
although  marked  by  some  peculiarities,  and  tending  earlier 
to  irregular  forms. 

With   conjugation  and  declension,  the  subject  of  gram- 
matical structure  is,  in  fact,  as  good  as  exhausted :  eYery-  i 
thing  in  language  is  originally  either  verb  or  noun.     To  the  [ 
other  parts  of  speech,  then,  which  have  been  developed  out 
of  these,  we  shall  need  to  give  but  a  brief  consideration. 

Adverbs,  the  most  ancient  and  necessary  class  of  indeclin- 
able  words,  or  particles,  are  by  origin,  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  language  as  in  the  latest,  forms  of  declension,  coses  of 
Bubatautivea,  or  adjectives,  or  pronouns,  We  have  seen 
already  how  our  adverbs  in  ly  were  elaborated  out  of  former 
oblique  cases  (in strum entals)  of  adjectives  in  lin  ('like')) 
BO  also  the  usual  adverbial  ending  meal  of  the  Romsnie 
languages  is  tin,  Ijatin  ablative  mettle,  '  with  mind  '  (tbut\ 
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French  bonnemenl,  'kindly,'  is  bond  menle,  'with  kind  in- 
tent') ;  the  01  wliich  formd  Greek  adverbs  (tor  esample, 
takot,  '  ill,'  from  kakot,  '  bad  ')  w  the  original  abUtiye  case- 
ending  :  and  we  are  doubtless  to  infer  that  both  the  general 
classes  of  adverbi,  made  by  means  of  apparent  adverbial 
auffiieii,  and  the  more  irregular  and  ohsijure  eingle  words,  ol 
kindred  meaning  and  office,  which  we  trace  in  the  earlicet 
Tocabulory  of  the  family,  are  of  like  derivation.  Those 
parta  of  speech  which  *e  call  prepositions  were  originally 
Bach,  not  in  our  present  uaderataiiding  of  the  term,  but 
according  to  its  etymological  aignificatiou ;  they  were  ad- 
verbial prefixea  to  the  verb,  serving  to  point  out  mora 
clearly  the  direction  of  the  verbal  action  ;  it  waa  only  later, 
and  |jy  degrees,  that  they  detached  themselves  from  the 
verb,  and  came  to  belong  to  the  uoud,  furthering  the  dis- 
appearance of  its  caae-endiug8,  and  assuming  their  office. 
The  earliest  of  them,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  their 
designation  of  direction,  trace  their  origin  chiefly  to  pro- 
nominal roots ;  but  in  part,  also,  they  cume  Jrom  verbal, 
ConjunctionH,  connectives  of  sentences,  are  almost  altogether 
,of  comparatively  late  growth ;  the  earliest  style  was  too 
simple  to  caU  for  their  uae :  we  have  seen  examples  already 
(in  the  third  lecture)  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
■rrivod  at,  by  attenuation  of  the  meaning  of  words  poaseaa- 
ing  by  origin  a  more  full  and  deSnite  significance.  Other 
jjroducts  of  a  like  attenuation,  made  generally  at  a  decidedly 
modem  date,  are  the  articles :  the  definite  article  always 
growing  out  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun;  the  indefinite, 
out  of  the  numeral  one. 

The  interjections,  finally,  however  expressive  and  pregnant 
with  moaning  they  may  be,  are  not  in  a  proper  sense  parts 
of  speech  ;  they  do  not  connect  themselves  with  other  words, 
and  enter  into  the  construction  of  Hentencos  ;  they  are 
either  the  direct  outburats  of  feeling,  like  oh  I  ah  I  or  else, 
like  ttl  »k  !  more  "  vocal  gestures,"  immediate  intimations 
of  will — in  both  cases  alike,  substitutes  for  r/ore  elaborate 
Mid  distinct  expression.  They  require,  however,  to  bo 
referred  to  liere,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  completfineaB) 
b4it  also   becuuBo  many  words   come  to  be   employed  only 
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interjection  ally  which  were  once  full  parta  of  Bpeecli ;  eien  a 
whole  phrase  heing,  as  it  were,  reduced  to  a  siugle  preg- 
nantlj  uttered  Biclamation :  eiamplea  are  alas  I  that  ia,  0 
me  lasso, '  oh  weary  me  ! '  xounda  !  '  I  swear  by  God'i  icounJi,' 
dear  me  !  that  is,  d'to  mio,  '  my  Gtod ! '  and  many  others. 

Such  are,  compendiously  and  briefly  stt.ted,  the  atepa  by 
which  Indo-European  language  waa  developed  out  of  monosyl- 
lahic  weakness  intothe  wealth  and  fertility  of  infective  speech 
At  what  rate  they  went  on,  how  rapid  was  the  growth  aftei 
ita  first  iaception,  we  know  not,  and  we  can  hardly  hope 
ever  to  know.  The  conditions  of  that  primitive  period,  and 
the  degree  la  which  they  might  have  been  able  to  quicken  the 
BOW  sluggish  processes  of  word- combination  and  formation, 
are  so  much  beyond  our  ken  that  even  our  conjectures 
respecting  tliem  have — at  least  aa  yet— too  little  value  to  be 
worth  recording.  What  may  have  been  the  numbers  of  the 
community  which  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  Indo-Eu- 
ropean tongues,  and  what  ita  relation  to  other  then  existing 
communities,  arc  also  points  hitherto  involved  in  the  deepest 
obscurity.  But  we  know  that,  before  the  separation, 
whether  aimultaneoua  or  aacceaaive,  of  this  community  into 
the  parts  which  afterward  became  founders  of  the  different 
tongues  of  Europe  and  aouth-westeru  Aaia,  the  principal 
part  of  the  liiigoiatic  development  had  already  taken  place — ■ 
enough  for  its  traces  to  remain  ineffaceable,  even  to  the 
present  day,  in  the  speech  of  all  the  modern  representative  a 
of  the  family :  the  inflective  character  of  Indo-European 
language,  the  main  distinctions  of  its  parts  of  speech,  ita 
methods  of  word-formation  and  bflectiou,  were  elaborated 
and  definitely  established. 

But,  though  we  cannot  pretend  to  fii  the  length  of  time 
required  for  this  process  of  growth,  in  terms  of  centuries  or 
of  tliousanda  of  years,  we  can  at  least  see  c' early  that  it 
uust  have  gone  on  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  and 
nceujiied  no  brief  period.  Such  ia  the  nature  of  the  forcea 
by  which  all  change  in  language  has  been  shown  to  be 
effected,  that  anything  like  a  linguistic  revolution,  a  rapid 
and  sweeping  modificatiou  of  linguistic  structure,  is  wholly 
impossible — arid  most  especially,  a  revolution  of  a  constriii;t- 
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ive  cliaracter,  building  up  a  fabric  of  words  aad  formfl 
Even-  item  of  the  difference  by  wbit-h  a  given  dialect  is  dim 
tinguialied  from  it»  ancestor,  or  (rom  anotber  dialect  liaving 
the  samo  ancestry,  is  the  work  of  a  gradual  change  of  ueage 
made  by  the  members  of  a  community  iii  the  speech  which 
they  were  every  day  employing  aa  their  means  of  mutual 
communication,  and  which,  if  too  rnpidly  altered,  would  not 
answer  the  purposes  of  communication.  It  takes  time  for 
even  that  easiest  of  changes,  a  phonetic  corruption  or  abbre- 
viation, to  win  the  assent  of  a  community,  and  become 
eBtablished  as  the  law  of  their  speech  :  it  takes  decades,  and 
even  generations,  or  centuHea,  for  an  independent  word 
to  run  through  the  series  of  modifications  in  form  and  mean- 
ing which  are  necessary  to  its  conversion  into  a  formative  ele- 
ment. That  the  ease  was  otherwise  at  the  very  beginning, 
we  have  not  the  least  reason  for  believing.  The  opinion  of 
those  who  hold  that  the  whole  structure  of  a  language  waa 
produced  "  at  a  single  stroke  "  is  absolutely  opposed  to  kll 
the  knowa  facts  of  linguistic  history;  it  has  no  inductire 
basis  whatever;  it  rests  upon  arbitrary  assumption,  and 
is  supported  by  a. priori  reasoning.     There  must  have  been 

,  a  period  of  some  duration — and,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may 
have  been  of  very  long  duration — -when  the  first  speakers  of 
our  language  talked  together  in  their  scanty  dialect  of  form- 
less mouosjllables.  The  first  _^m«,  developed  words  con- 
taiiiing  a  formal  as  well  as  a  radical  element,  cannot  liave 

'  come  into  existence  otherwise  than  by  slow  degrees,  worked 
out  by  the  unconscious  exercise  of  that  ingenuity  in  tha 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  of  that  sense  for  symmetry,  for 
finished,  even  artistic,  production,  which  have  ever  been 
qualities  especially  characterizing  our  division  of  the  human 
race.  Every  form  thus  elaborated  led  the  way  to  ethers  :  it 
helped  to  determine  a  tendency,  to  establish  au  analogy, 
which  facilitated  their  further  production.  A  protracted 
career  of  formal  development  was  run  during  that  primitive 
period  of  Indo-European  history  which  preceded  the  diaper- 
sion  of  the  branches  :  words  and  forms  were  multiplied 
nntil  even  a  maximum  of  synthetic  complesity,  of  fullneiis  cA 
inflectivo  wealth    had  beeu  reached,  from  which  there  liu 


been  in  later  times,  upon  the  whole,  a  gradual  descent  and 
imp  0  f  eri  s  h  mo  nt. 

Here  we  must  pause  a  little,  to  consider  an  objection 
urged  by  some  linsuistic  eeholara  of  rank  and  reputation 
a^aiuat  the  truth  of  the  yiewa  we  have  been  defending,  aa  to 
the  primitive  monosjllabiam  of  Indo-European  language, 
and  ita  gradual  emergence  out  of  that  condition — an  objec- 
tion which  baa  n>ore  apparent  legitimacy  and  force  than  any 
of  those  hitherto  noticed.  It  is  this.  In  ascending  the 
current  of  historical  development  of  the  languages  of  our 
family,  say  the  objectors,  instead  of  approaching  a  monosyl- 
labic condition,  we  seem  to  recede  farther  and  farther  from 
it.  The  older  dialects  are  more  polyayllabic  than  the  later ; 
where  our  ancestors  used  long  and  complicated  forms,  we 
are  content  with  brief  ones,  or  we  have  replafed  them  with 
phrases  composed  of  independent  words.  Thus,  to  recur 
once  more  to  a  former  example,  for  an  earlier  lagamaii  wa 
Bay  toe  lie;  thus,  again,  for  the  Tj&tin  faisset,  the  French 
says  simply  _^(,  while  we  express  ita  meaning  by  four  dis- 
tinct words,  he  wight  have  been.  Modern  languages  are  full 
of  verbal  forms  of  this  latter  class,  which  substitute  syntac- 
tical for  substantial  combinations.  The  relations  of  case,  too, 
formerly  signified  only  by  means  of  declensional  endings, 
have  lost  by  degrees  this  mode  of  expression,  and  have  come 
to  be  indicated  by  prepositions,  indepeodent  words.  This  ia 
what  is  well  known  aa  the  "  analytical  "  tendency  in  linguis- 
tic growth.  Our  own  English  tongue  exhibits  its  effects  in 
the  highest  known  degree,  having  reduced  near  half  the 
vocabulary  it  possesses  to  a  monosyilabic  form,  and  got  rid  of 
almost  all  its  inflections,  so  that  it  expreaaes  grammatical 
relations  chiefly  by  relational  words,  auziiiaries  and  connec- 
tives ;  but  it  is  only  an  eJttreme  example  of  the  results  of  a 
movement  generally  perceptible  in  modern  speech.  If,  then, 
during  the  period  when  we  can  watch  their  growth  step  by 
step,  languages  bare  become  less  synthetic,  words  less  poly- 
HjUabic,  must  we  not  suppose  that  it  was  alvi'ays  so  ;  that 
human  speech  began  with  highly  complicated  forms,  which 
from  the  very  first  have  been  undergouig  reduction  to  Btm' 
pier  and  briefer  xhape  F 
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This  ifl,  aa  we  hove  confessed,  a  plausible  argument,  but  it 
is  at  the  same  time  a  thoroughly  unsound  and  superficial 
one.  It  skims  the  surface  of  liuguiatic  phenomena,  without 
penetrating  to  the  cauBes  which  produce  them.  It  might 
pass  muster,  and  be  allowed  to  determine  our  opinions,!! 
the  analytical  tendency  alone  had  been  active  since  out 
knowledge  of  language  began;  if  we  had  seen  old  formi 
worn  out,  but  no  new  forms  made ;  if  we  had  seen  words 
put  side  by  side  to  furnish  analytic  combinations,  but  no 
elements  fused  together  into  synthetic  union.  But  wo 
know  by  actual  experience  how  both  synthetic  and  analytic 
forma  are  produced,  and  what  are  the  influences  and  cireum- 
staocea  which  favour  the  production  of  the  one  rather  thaa 
of  the  other.  The  constructive  as  well  as  the  destructive 
forces  in  language  admit  of  illustration,  and  have  been  by 
UB  illustrated,  with  modem  as  well  as  with  ancient  examples. 
Both  have  been  active  together,  during  all  the  ages  through 
which  we  can  follow  linguistic  growth.  There  have  uever 
been  forms  which  were  not  undergoing  continual  modifica- 
tion and  mutilation,  under  the  influence  of  the  already 
recognized  tendencies  to  forget  the  genesis  of  a  word  in  its 
later  application,  and  then  to  reduce  it  to  a  shape  adapted  ta 
more  convenient  utterance ;  there  was  also  never  a  time 
when  reparation  was  not  making  for  this  waste  in  part 
by  the  fresh  development  of  true  forms  out  of  old  materiala. 
Nor  has  the  tendency  been  everywhere  and  in  all  respects 
downward,  toward  poverty  of  synthetic  forms,  throughout 
the  historic  period.  If  the  Greek  and  Latin  system  of  de- 
clension ia  scantier  than  that  of  the  original  language  of  the 
family,  their  system  of  conjugation,  especially  the  Greek,  ia 
decidedly  richer,  filled  up  with  synthetic  forma  of  secondary 
growth  ;  the  moderu  Komanie  tongues  have  lost  something 
of  this  wealth,  hut  they  have  also  added  something  to  it, 
and  their  verb,  leaving  out  of  view  its  compound  tenses,  will 
bear  favourable  comparison  with  that  which  was  the  commoi: 
inheritance  of  the  branches.  Some  of  the  modern  dialects 
of  India,  on  the  other  hand,  having  once  lost,  in  'be  ordinary 
course  of  phonetic  corruption,  the  ancient  case-termination  a 
of  the  Sanskrit,  have  replaced  them  by  a  new  Bchei:::«,  no* 
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less  full  and  couplete  than  its  pradeceasor.  The  Biiaaian  of 
the  present  day  poasessea  in  Home  reapecta  &  capacity  o( 
Bynthetic  developuient  liarriLy.if  stall,  excelled  by  that  of  any 
■ncieot  tongue.  For  example,  it  takes  the  two  independent 
words  iez  Boga, '  without  God,'  and  fuses  them  into  a  themo 
from  which  it  draws  a  whole  list  of  derivatives.  Thus,  first, 
by  adding  an  adjectiye  Buffis,  it  gets  the  adjective  bezbozhnul, 
'  godless ; '  a  new  suffix  appended  to  this  makes  a  noun, 
besbozhnik,  '  a  godleaa  person,  au  atheist ; '  the  noua  givea 
birth  to  a  denominative  verb,  hexboxkniehat,'  to  be  an  atheist,' 
from  this  verb,  again,  come  a  number  of  derivatives,  giving 
to  the  verbal  idea  the  form  of  adjective,  agent,  act,  and 
so  on :  the  abstract  is  bezboihniekestvo,  '  the  condition  of 
being  an  atheist ; '  while,  once  more,  a  new  verb  ia  made 
from  this  abstract,  namely  bezbozhnicheitvovat,  literally  '  to  bo 
in  the  condition  of  being  a  godless  person.'  A  more  intri- 
cate synthetic  form  than  this  could  not  easily  be  found  in 
Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanskrit  ;  hut  it  is  no  rare  or  eieeptional 
case  in  the  language  from  which  wo  have  extracted  it ; 
it  rather  represents,  by  a  striking  inatance,  the  general  char- 
acter of  Itussian  word-forinntioii  and  derivation. 

It  ia  obviously  futile,  then,  to  talk  of  an  uninterrupted 
and  universal  reduction  of  the  resources  of  synthetic  expres- 
sion among  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  or 
to  allow  ourselves  to  be  forced  by  an  alleged  pervading 
tendency  toward  analytic  forma  into  accepting  synthesis,  in- 
flective richness,  as  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  primitive 
tongue  from  which  they  are  descended.  If  certain  among 
them  have  replaced  one  or  another  part  of  their  synthetic 
structure  by  analytic  forms,  if  some — as  the  Germanic 
famUy  in  general,  and,  above  all,  the  Euglish — have  taken  on 
a  prevailingly  analytic  character,  these  are  facta  which  we 
Are  to  seek  to  explain  by  a  careful  study  of  the  circumstances 
and  tendeucios  which  have  governed  their  respective  develop- 
ment. If,  moreover,  as  has  been  conceded,  the  general  bent 
biiB  for  a  long  time  been  toward  a  diminution  of  synthesia 
ajd  a  predominance  of  analytic  expressions,  another  question, 
of  wider  scope,  is  presenLed  ua  for  solution;  hut  the  form 
in  which  it  offers  itself  is  this :  why  should  the  force)*  whiclr 
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produce  synthetic  combinations  have  reached  their  height  of 
activity  during  the  antc-hiatoric  period  of  growth,  and  hay« 
been  gradually  gained  upon  lat«r,  at  varying  rates  in  differ- 
ent com  muni  ties,  by  those  of  another  order  ?  We  do  not 
in  the  leaet  i'eel  impelled  to  doubt  the  historic  reality  of  tiie 
earliest  combinations,  their  parallelism,  in  character  and 
origin,  with  those  whiuh  we  see  springing  up  io  modem 
times.  That  we  now  say  analytically  I  did  love,  or  deal,  or 
lead  is  no  ground  for  questioning  that  our  ancestors  said 
compositely  I  love-did,  deal-did,  lead-did,  and  then  worked 
them  down  into  the  true  synthetic  forms  I  loved,  dealt,  led. 
The  cause  which  produced  the  different  nature  of  the  two 
equivalent  expressions  /  loved  and  /  did  love,  composed,  as 
they  are,  of  identical  elements,  was  a  difi'erence  in  habit  oi 
tbe  language  at  the  periods  when  they  were  respectively 
geoerated.  Any  language  can  do  what  it  ia  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  We  can  turn  almost  any  suhatantive  in  our  voeabu' 
lary  into  a  quasi  adjective— saying  a  i/oJd  walch,  a  gra»» 
slope,  a  chiTch  mouse,  and  so  on — because,  through  the  inter- 
mediate step  of  loose  compounds  like  goldsmith,  grasshopper, 
churchman,  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  looking  upon  our 
aubstautives  as  convertible  to  adjective  uses  without  altera- 
tion and  without  ceremony.  Neither  the  Frenchman  nor 
the  German  can  do  the  same  thing,  simply  because  his 
speech  presents  no  analogies  for  such  a  procedure.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  the  French,  have  lost  the  power  to  form 
compounds  with  anything  like  the  facihty  possessed  by  tho 
ancient  tongue  from  which  ours  is  descended  and  by  some 
of  its  modern  representatives,  as  the  German  ;  not  because 
they  would  not  be  intelligible  if  we  formed  them,  but  because, 
under  the  operation  of  traceable  circumstances  in  our  lin- 
guistic history,  we  have  grown  out  of  the  habit  of  so  combin- 
ing our  words,  and  iuto  the  habit  of  merely  collocating 
them,  with  or  without  connectives.  Now  we  have  only  to 
apply  this  principle  upon  a  wider  scale,  and  under  other 
conditions  of  language,  in  order  to  tiad,  as  I  think,  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  question  w'hich  is  engaging  our  atten- 
tion. When  once,  after  we  know  not  how  long  a  period  of 
Rtpectatiou  and  tentative  effort,  the  formation  of  vc3rdri  bj 
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■ynthesia  had  begun'  in  the  primitive  Indo-European  !an- 
■guage,  (ind  had  been  found  so  fruitful  of  the  means  of  varied 
ond  distinct  eipression,  it  became  the  habit  of  the  lauguage. 
The  more  numeroiia  the'  new  forms  thus  produced,  tha 
greater  waa  the  facility  of  producing  more,  because  the 
material  of  speech  was  present  to  the  minds  of  its  Bpeakern 
as  endowed  with  that  capacity  of  combination  and  fusion  o( 
which  the  results  in  every  part  of  its  structure  were  so 
apparent.  But  the  ediiice  after  a  time  becaue,  oa  it  were, 
complete ;  a  sufficient  working- apparatus  of  declensioua], 
conjugatioual,  and  derivative  endings  wus  elaborated  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  an  inflective  tongue  ;  fewer  and  rarer 
addicioiiB  were  called  for,  as  occasioual  supplements  of  the 
scheme,  or  substitutes  for  lost  forms.  Thus  began  a  period 
in  which  the  formative  processes  were  more  and  more  exclu- 
sively au  inheritance  from  the  past,  leas  and  less  of  recent 
acquisition ;  and  as  the  origin  of  forms  was  lost  sight  of,  ob- 
scured by  the  altering  processes  of  phonetic  corruption,  it  be- 
came more  and  more  difficult  to  originate  new  ones,  because 
fewer  analogies  of  such  forms  were  present  to  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  language-makers,  as  incentives  and  guides  to 
their  action.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  of  the 
whole  vocabulary  to  wealth  of  resources,  to  the  posseasion  o( 
varied  and  precise  phraseology,  furuished  a.  uotably  increased 
facility  of  indicating  ideas  and  relations  by  descriptive 
phrases,  by  groups  of  independent  words.  This  mode  o( 
expression,  then,  always  more  or  less  used  along  with  the 
other,  began  to  gain  ground  upon  it,  and,  of  course,  helped 
to  deaden  the  vitality  of  the  latter,  and  to  render  it  yet 
more  incapable  of  extended  action.  That  tendency  to  the 
conscious  and  reflective  use  of  speech  which  comes  in  with 
the  growth  of  culture  especially,  and  which  has  already  been 
repeatedly  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  niniu  checks  upon  all 
the  processes  of  linguistic  change,  cast  its  influence  in  the 
same  direction  ;  since  the  ability  to  change  the  meaning  and 
application  of  words,  even  to  the  degree  of  reducing  them 
to  the  expression  of  formal  relations,  is  a  much  more  funda- 
mectal  and  indefeaaible  property  of  speech  than  the  abilily 
to  combine  and  fuse   them  bodily  together.      Then,  when 
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peculiar  circumBtanoes  in  the  bistory  of  a  language  havt 
Briaen,  to  cause  the  rapid  and  general  de<?.iy  and  efliiceraent 
of  ancient  forma,  aa  in  our  language  and  the  Biomanic,  the 
procesa  of  fonnatiTe  composition,  though  never  wholly  ex- 
tinct, has  been  found  too  inactive  to  repair  the  losses ;  they 
have  been  made  up  by  ejmtactical  collocation,  and  the 
language  has  taken  on  a  prevailingly  analytic  character. 

These  considerations  and  euch  as  these,  I  am  persuaded, 
furnish  a  satisfiictory  explanation  of  the  preponderating 
tendency  to  the  use  of  «na!ytic  forms  exhibited  by  modem 
languages ;  as  tbey  also  account  for  the  greatly  varying 
degree  in  which  the  tendency  eihihits  itself.  But  even 
should  they  be  found  insufficient,  this  would  only  throw 
open  for  a  renewed  investigatiou  the  question  respecting  the 
ground  of  the  tendency  ;  the  general  facta  in  the  history  of 
earliest  development  of  our  languages  would  still  remain 
Bure,  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil,  since  they  are  established  by 
evidence  which  cannot  bo  gainsaid,  contained  in  the  structure 
•rf  the  most  ancient  forms.  We  are  compelled  to  believe 
that  the  formative  processes  which  we  see  going  on,  in  de- 
creasing abundance,  in  the  historicnlly  recorded  ages  oi 
linguistic  life,  are  continuations  and  repetitions  of  the  Game 
constructive  acts  by  which  has  been  built  up  the  whole 
homogeneous  structure  of  inflective  speech. 

One  more  theoretic  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  a  primi- 
tive Indo-European  monosyllabism  we  may  take  the  linie  to 
notice,  more  on  account  of  the  respectability  of  its  source 
than  for  any  cogency  which  it  in  itself  posseBses.  M, 
Eenan,  namely,'  asserts  that  this  doctrine  is  the  product  oi 
a  mistaken  habit  of  mind,  taught  us  by  the  artificial  scholas- 
tic methods  of  philoaophiiing,  and  leading  us  to  regard 
eimplicity  aa,  in  the  order  of  time,  anterior  to  complexity ; 
while,  in  fact,  the  human  mind  does  not  begin  with  analysis  ; 
its  firat  acts  being,  on  the  contrary,  complex,  obscure,  syn- 
thetic, containing  all  the  parts,  indistinctly  heaped  together. 
To  this  claim  respecting  the  character  of  the  mental  act  wa 
Bwj- safely  yield  a  hearty  assent;  but,  instead  of  inferring 

*  ^n  hi!  noik  on  tlie  Criein  of  Langatge,  Kventh  cbaptar. 
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from  it  that  "  the  idea  expreised  itself  ai  the  beginning  with 
ita  whole  array  of  determinatives  and  in  a  perfect  unity," 
and  that  hence,  "in  the  history  of  languageH,  syntheeis  is 
primitive,  and  annlyBiB,  far  from  being-  the  natural  form  oi 
the  human  miad,  is  only  the  slow  result  of  its  deveSopmeDt," 
we  shall  be  conducted  to  a  precisely  contrary  conclusion. 
The  synthetic  forms  which  we  are  asked  to  regard  as  original 
have  not  the  character  of  something  indistinctly  heaped 
togetlier  ;  they  contain  the  clear  and  express  designation  of 
the  radical  idea  and  of  its  important  relations  ;  they  repro- 
aeut  by  a  linguistic  synthesta  the  results  of  a  mental  analysis. 
The  idea  is,  indeed,  conceived  in  unity,  involving  all  its  as- 
pects and  relations  ;  but  these  cannot  be  separately  expressed 
until  the  mind  has  separated  them,  until  practice  in  the 
use  of  language  haa  enabled  it  to  distinguish  them,  and  to 
mark  each  by  an  appropriate  sign.  In  amaior,  the  (Latin) 
word  cited  as  an  example  of  synthesis,  are  contained  precisely 
the  same  designations  as  in  the  equivalent  English  analytic 
phrase,  '  /  thall  be  loved; '  itma  expresses  '  loving ; '  bo  unite> 
fiiture-sign  and  ending  designating  the  first  person  ;  and  the 
r  is  the  sign  of  passivity.  Who  can  possibly  maintain  that 
a  system  of  such  forms,  gathered  about  a  root,  exhibits  tlie 
results  of  experience,  of  developed  acuteness,  in  thought  and 
■peech,  any  less  clearly  than  the  analytic  forms  of  our  Eng- 
lish conjugation  ?  The  two  are  only  different  methods  o( 
eipressing  the  same  "array  of  determinatives."  The  first 
syntlietic  mental  act,  on  the  contrary,  is  truly  represented 
by  the  bare  root :  there  all  is,  indeed,  confused  and  indis- 
crete. The  earliest  radical  words,  when  first  uttered,  stood  r 
for  entire  sentences,  expressed  judgments,  as  undeniably  as  the  | 
fully  elaborated  phrases  wbich  we  now  employ,  giving  everj  j 
necessary  relation  its  proper  designation.  It  is  thus  that, 
even  at  present,  children  begin  to  talk ;  a  radical  word  or 
two  means  in  their  mouths  a  whole  sentence;  up  signifies 
'  take  mo  up  into  your  lap  ; '  ^o  walk,  '  I  want  to  go  out  to 
walk,'  or  'I  went  to  walk,'  or  various  other  things,  which 
the  cirf.umBtauceB  sufficiently  explain  ;  but  foruiB,  inflections, 
connertives,  signs  of  tense  and  mode  and  condition,  they  do 
not  learn  to  **Be  until  later,  when  their  mindd  have  acquired 
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power  to  separate  the  indifltim^t  rognitioii   Lr\to  its  parta, 

M.   Kenan,  in  short,  has  made  a  very  etrange  confuBion  of 

analytic  style  of  eipresaion  with  menta!  analysis :  all  exprea- 

/  sioii  of  relatione,  whether  hj  means  that  ne  call  synthetic  or 

1  analytic,  is  tbo  recult  and  eridence  of  analysis ;  and  his  own 

/    thesis  fespecting  the  complexity  in  ohscurity  of  unpractised 

and  iminstructed  thought  brings  us  directly  to  a  recognition 

of  the  radical  stage  of  Indo-European  language  as  the  nece»- 

sary  historical  baiiis  of  its  inflective  development. 

lliis  development,  it  may  be  remarked  in  conclusion,  baa 
been  gradual  and  steadily  progressive,  bein^  governed  in 
both  its  synthetic  and  analytic  phases  by  tJ-.e  same  causes 
which  uoiveraally  regulate  linguistic  growth,  f.nd  which  have 
been  here  repeatedly  set  forth  or  referred  to  t  namely,  on  the 
one  band,  the  traditional  influence  of  the  st*  res  of  expres- 
sion already  worked  out  and  handed  down,  c  ■usisting  in  the 
education  given  by  them  to  thought,  and  I'le  constraining 
force  exerted  by  their  aoalogiea  ;  and,  oo  the  other  hand, 
the  changing  character  and  capacity,  the  carying  circum- 
stances and  needs,  of  the  community  of  spe  ^erH,  during  the 
different  periods  of  their  history.  It  has  exjicrienced  no 
grand  revolution,  no  sudden  shii't  of  directi  t:,  no  pervading 
change  of  tendency.  There  is  no  cleft,  as  i>i  nometimes 
assumed,  parting  ancient  tongues  from  moi'diTi,  justifying  the 
recognition  of  difl'ereot  fonrea,  the  ad»  lissidn  of  different 
possibilities,  in  the  one  and  in  the  otht  •.  Nor  are  we  to 
regard  the  energies  of  a  community  as  al  jorbed  in  the  work 
of  language -making  more  at  one  perio  than  at  another. 
Language-making  is  always  done  uncons  ioimlT  and  by  the 
way,  as  it  were :  it  is  one  of  the  inciden  s  of  Bocial  life,  an 
accompaniment  and  result  of  intcllectiii  t  activity,  not  an 
/  end  toward  which  effort  is  directed,  nor  a  'ask  in  whose  per- 
formance ia  expended  force  which  might  have  been  other- 
wise employed.  The  doctrine  that  a  race  first  conatructa  its 
language,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  ia  ready  to  commence 
its  historic  career,  is  as  purely  fanciful  i\a  anything  in  the 
whole  groat  chapter  of  a  priori  thoorizings  about  speech. 
No  liiing  language  ever  cenaea  to  be  constructed,  or  is  les» 
Hipidly  built  upon  in  ages  of  liistoric  activity  :  only  the  stylf 
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of  tlie  fabx'.c  is,  even  more  than  the  rate,  dcloniiioed  bj  ex- 
ternal circurQBtancGB.  It  is  beoaiiae  the  very  earliest  epochs 
of  recorded  hiatory  are  still  far  distant  from  the  beginninga 
of  Indo-European  language,  as  of  human  language  gener- 
ally, that  we  find  ita  pei^uliar  structure  completely  developed 
when  it  is  firet  discovered  by  our  researches.  We  have  fully 
acknowledged  the  powerful  influence  exerted  by  culture  over 
tho  growth  of  language :  but  neither  the  accident  of  position^' 
and  sccesaibility  to  other  nations  that  at  a  certain  time  bringm 
a  race  forward  into  the  light  of  record,  and  makes  it  begin  to^ 
be  an  actor  or  a  factor  in  the  historic  drama,  nor  its  moro  J 
gradual  and  independent  advance  to  conapicuouanesB  in  { 
virtue  of  acquired  civilization  and  political  power,  can  have  f 
any  direct  effect  whatever  upon  its  speech.  The  mora 
thorough  we  are  in  our  study  of  the  living  and  recent  forms 
of  human  language,  the  more  rigorous  in  applying  the  deduc- 
tiouB  thonco  drawn  to  the  forma  current  in  antc-bistorio 
periods,  the  more  cautious  about  admitting  forces  and  eft'ecta 
in  unknown  ages  whereof  the  known  afford  us  no  example 
or  criterion,  so  much  the  more  sound  and  trustworthy  wfll 
be  the  conclusions  at  which  we  shall  arrive.  It  ia  but  a 
Bhallow  philology,  as  it  is  a  shallow  geology,  which  explaina 
past  changes  by  catastrophes  and  cataclysms. 

"We  have  now  long  enough  given  our  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  the  language  of  the  Indo-European  race,  and,  in 
the  next  two  lectures,  shall  proceed  to  define  the  boundariei 
uid  sketch  the  characters,  as  well  as  we  may,  of  the  other 
gnuid  iliviaions  of  human  speech. 
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B^.iliea  of  langaagee,  how  establistied.  ChBraCitriEtJij  features  ill  lDd» 
European  language.  Semitic  ramily  :  its  constitution,  hitiloric  Tslo^ 
litemtura],  and  linguietic  character.  Relation  of  Semitic  to  Indo* 
Eurnpeau  language.  Scythian  or  Altsio  family:  ile  five  branches: 
tbeir  histoi?,  liteiatureB,  and  cbnrectci.  Unity  of  the  family  Eome- 
nhat  doubtful. 


"We  hare  now  taken  a  survey  of  the  most  important 
phenomena,  of  language  and  of  linguistic  growth,  as  the}? 
are  illustrated  in  the  forniB  of  speech  peculiar  to  the  Indo- 
European  family.  We  have  seen  in  what  acaiity  beginnings 
our  own  tongue  and  those  related  to  it  had  their  origin,  and 
what,  in  brief,  were  the  steps  by  which  they  advanced  from 
the  weakness  and  barrenness  of  radical  DionoajllahiBm  to  the 
rich  completeness  of  inflective  speech.  These  matters  were 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  regular  prosecution  of 
our  fundamental  inquiry,  "  why  ice  apeak  as  we  do,"  il 
having  been  made  to  appear  that  our  English  linguistic 
tradition  had  been,  during  a  protracted  and  most  important 
period,  one  with  that  of  all  the  other  membei's  of  the  family 
mentioned.  But  now,  considering  the  possibility  thp.t  tho 
Indo-European  family  may  be  found,  after  all,  only  a  con- 
stituent group  in  some  yet  vaster  family — or  even,  supposing 
that  possibility  to  be  disproved,  considering  tne  impropriety 
of  our  fo  cireum scribing  our  interests  and  our  sympathies 
as  to  understand  by  the  "  we  "  of  our  question  anything 
less  than  the  whole  human  race — it  becomes  our  duty  next 
U]  pass  in  review  the  other  great  linguistic  families  v  hlcli 
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the  Bcienco  of  limguago  has  cetAbliRhcd,  and  to  ece  wboreia 
ttey  agree  with  that  which  has  hitherto  absorbed  the  chief 
ehare  of  our  atteutioii,  aud  wherein  they  differ  from  it. 
Moreover,  it  ie  clear  that  we  uhould  not  appreciate  tlio 
peculiar  character  of  the  mode  of  communication  and  ex- 
pression belontjing  to  our  family,  wo  ebould  not  even  know 
that  it  had  a  distinctive  character  of  ita  own,  that  the  pro- 
blem of  speech  was  not  solved  in  an  identical  manner  by  all 
parts  of  the  human  race,  if  we  did  uot  look  to  see  how  the 
other  families  have  crnatmcted  the  fabric  of  their  language, 
We  shall,  accordingly,  devote  the  present  lecture  and  the 
one  next  following  tc  such  an  examination ;  making  it,  of 
course,  much  more  brief  and  cursory  than  has  been  our  ex- 
amination of  Indo-Euriipean  language. 

There  was  the  more  reason  why  we  should  draw  out  with 
Bome  fullnesa  of  detail  the  recognized  history  of  develop- 
ment of  the  language  whii  b  has  been  most  deeply  studied  and 
is  most  thoroughly  understood  by  linguistic  scholars,  inas- 
much a3  some  of  the  nain  results  thereby  won  have  a 
universal  value.  Much  oi  that  which  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  true  respecting  Indo-European  speech  is  to  be  accepted 
as  true  respecting  all  human  speech.  Sot  that  its  historical 
analysis  has  been  everywhere  made  so  complete  as  to  yielc 
.  in  each  case  with  independent  certainty  the  same  results 
which  the  study  of  this  one  family  has  yielded.  But  nothing 
has  been  found  which  is  of  force  to  prove  the  history  of 
language  otherwise  than,  in  its  most  fundamental  features, 
the  same  throughout  the  globe;  while  much  has  been  elicited 
>fhich  favours  its  homogeneousncss :  enough,  indeed,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  theoretical  probabilities  of 
the  case,  to  make  the  conclusion  a  auBlciently  certain  one, 
that  all  the  varied  and  complicated  forma  of  speech  which 
now  fill  the  earth  have  been  wrought  into  their  present 
shape  by  a  like  process  of  gradual  development ;  that  all 
designation  of  relations  is  the  result  of  growth  ;  that  forma- 
tive elementa  have  been  universally  elaborated  out  of  inde- 
pendent words  I  that  the  historical  germs  of  language 
everywhere  arii  of  the  nature  of  those  simple  elements  which 
we  have  called  roots;  moreover,  that  roots  have  ^eaRTai!i-^,A 
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not  without  exception,  been  of  the  two  classes  described  in 
the  liLBt  lei^ture,  pronomiuikl  and  verbal ;  aud  that,  in  tbe 
earliest  stages  of  growth,  forms  have  been  product-d  espe- 
cially by  the  combination  of  roots  of  the  two  classes,  the 
verbal  root  fiiruiehing  the  central  aud  substantial  idea,  the 
pronominal  indicating  its  modifications  and  relations. 

Linguistic  families,  now,  as  at  present  constituted,  are 
made  up  of  those  languages  which  hitve  traccahly  had  at 
least  a  part  of  their  historical  development  in  common; 
which  huve  grown  together  out  of  the  original  radical  up 
mouosyllaliic  stage ;  which  eihibit  in  their  grammaticA. 
itruL-ture  signs,  still  discoveroble  by  linguistic  analysis,  of 
having  descended,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  linguistic  tradi- 
tion, from  a  common  ancestor.  We  shall  see  hereafter  (in 
tho  tenth  lecture),  indeed,  that  the  sdenee  of  lauguago  does 
jiot  and  caiiuot  deny  tbe  possible  correspondence  of  some  or 
all  of  the  families  in  their  ultimate  elements,  a  correspoud- 
ence  anterior  to  all  grammatical  development ;  but  neither 
does  she  at  present  assert  that  correspondence.  She  hoa 
carried  her  classification  no  farther  than  her  collected 
material,  and  her  methods  of  sober  and  cautious  induction 
from  its  study,  have  justifi.ed  her  in  doing ;  she  has  stopped 
grouping  whei'e  her  facts  have  failed  her,  where  evidences  of 
common  descent  have  become  too  slight  and  vague  to  he 
longer  depended  upon:  and  the  limit  of  her  power  is  now, 
aud  !a  likely  ever  to  be,  determined  by  coincidences  of  gram, 
matical  structure.  The  boundaries  of  every  great  family, 
again,  are  likely  to  be  somewhat  dubious ;  there  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  branches  which  cither  parted  so  early  from  the 
general  stock,  or  have,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  in 
their  history,  voried  so  rapidly  and  fundamentally  since  they 
loft  it,  that  the  tokens  of  their  origin  have  become  efl'aced 
olraost  or  quite  beyond  recognition.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Celtic  languages  were  thus  regarded  as  of  doubtfiil 
affinity,  until  a  more  penetrating  study  of  their  material  and 
Btnieture  brought  to  light  abundant  and  unequivocal  evi- 
e  of  their  ludo-European  descent.  The  Albanian,  the 
representative  of  the  ancient  Illyrian,  spoken  by  the 
I  and  lawless    race  which   inhabits  the  mountains    of 
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Ii-wcsteiii  (Greece,  :s  etill  in  theiame  poBition;  lii^^'iistia 
■cholara  are 
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hether  it 
growing  prepouderauca 
lipoii  the  affinnative  aido.  Esamplea  of  eieeBsive  and  cftftcing 
'Jiffereiitiation  are  not  wanting  in  eiieting  apeecli.  There 
ai'e  now  epoken  among  barbaroua  peoplea  in  different  parta 
of  the  world — as  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
among  the  African  tribea,  and  the  aboriginea  of  thia  con- 
tinent— dialects  in  which  the  processes  of  linguistic  change, 
the  dostmction  and  reconatruction  of  worda  and  forma,  are 
going  on  at  a  ntte  so  aboormally  rapid,  that  a  dialect,  it  i> 
Baid,  becomes  unintelligible  in  a  generation  or  two  ;  and  In  a 
few  centuries  all  material  trace  of  affinity  between  idioma  of 
common  descent  may  become  blotted  out.  Such  exceptional 
casGB  do  not  take  away  the  value  of  the  genetic  method  of 
inveatigation,  nor  derogate  from  the  general  certainty  of  its 
reanlta  in  the  claasification  of  languages.  But  they  do  cause 
the  introduction,  cautiously  and  to  a  limited  extent,  of 
another  indication  of  probable  relationship ;  namely,  con- 
cordance in  the  general  method  of  solution  of  the  linguistic 
problem.  It  ia  found  that  the  great  families  of  related 
languages  differ  from  one  another,  not  only  in  the  linguiatic 
material  which  they  employ,  in  the  combinations  of  sounda 
out  of  which,  back  to  tbe  remotest  traceable  beginning,  they 
make  their  radical  and  formative  elements,  and  designate 
given  meanings  and  rclationa,  but  also,  and  often  to  no  amall 
degree,  in  their  way  of  managing  their  material ;  in  their 
apprehension  of  the  relations  of  ideas  which  are  to  be  ei- 
preaaed  ky  the  combination  of  elementB,and  in  the  method 
in  which  they  apply  the  resources  they  possess  to  the 
eipression  of  relations  r  they  differ  in  the  style,  aa  well  as 
the  substance,  of  their  grammatical  structure.  It  is  evident 
that  the  style  may  be  eo  peculiar  and  characteristic  as  to 
pouHiitute  valid  evidence  of  family  relationship,  even  where 
the  Bubatanee  haa  been  altered  by  variation  and  aubstitution 
bll  it  presents  no  trustworthy  coincidences.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  note  and  examine,  farther  on,  some  of  the  caeei 
in  which  reliance  is  placed  upon  morphological  corrcspoud- 
9nce«,  aa  they  are  called,  upon  coireapondences  of  atv  actvjok 
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MUHed  the  development  of  the  roots  themBelveB  into  curving 
phonetic  fonnH  ;  and  these  have  then  been  applied  at  tirat 
to  support,  and  afterwards  to  replace,  the  primitiTe  means  of 
grammatical  expreesion  :  an  internal  flecticn  has  come  in 
upon  and  supplanted  the  original  aggregation.  All  Indo-Eu- 
ropean forma  are  originally  of  the  kind  here  first  Oluatrated, 
mere  agglutinations  of  iiidepeodent  elements,  whereof  a 
part  are  reduced  to  a  Bubordinate  value  and  forma!  signifi- 
cance ;  but  they  tend,  iu  a  marked  degree,  to  pass  over  into 
the  other  kind,  indicating  formal  relations  by  interaal  cbanga 
in  the  root  or  theme,  instead  of  by  external  additions  alone. 
This  tendency  is  generally  regarded  as  constituting  the 
highest  characteristic  of  the  Indo-European  dialects,  as 
making  them  properly  ir^ctive ;  and  languages  poHsesaing 
in  this  sense  an  inflective  character  are  reckoned  to  stand  at 
the  head  of  all  the  forms  of  human  speech.  Some,  however, 
are  inclined  to  claim  a  more  original  and  fundamental  im- 
portance for  the  process  of  internal  change  iu  the  history  of 
the  tongues  of  our  family,  to  regard  a  capacity  of  signifrcant 
Tariatiou  of  vowel  as  inherent  in  their  roots,  and  bearing  a 
regular  and  conspicuous  part  in  even  the  earliest  atepi 
of  their  development.  The  evidence  upon  which  this  claint 
is  founded  I  caunot  but  regard  as  altogether  iusufBcicnt  to 
sustain  it.  Wherever,  in  tlie  most  ancient  as  well  as  the 
more  modem  processes  of  word-formation  and  inflection,  we 
find  internal  changes  of  the  root,  they  are,  I  am  persuaded, 
of  secondary  growth,  inorganic  ;  they  are  called  out  ulti- 
mately by  phonetic  causes,  not  originated  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  variation  of  meaning,  though  sometimes  seized  and 
applied  to  that  purpose.  To  prove  the  element  of  internal 
flection  one  of  prime  value  in  the  growth  of  Indo-European 
language,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  variation 
pf  vowel  had  a  distinctly  assignable  office  in  the  primitive 
production  of  words;  that  it  regularly  distinguished  from 
one  another  certain  parts  of  speech,  certain  classes  of  d^ 
rivatives,  certain  forms  of  declension  or  conjugation  ;  that  it 
formed  -:;uidiiig  analogies,  which  could  be  auu  actually  wero 
imitated  continuously  iu  tlie  further  processes  of  word- 
making.     But  this  is  far  from  being  the  caae  -,  on.  ttk*  ■««>. 
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Irary,  t'.ie  phoiiomena  bear  everywhere  an  irregular  and 
Bporadic  chara(;ter :  the  change  of  vowel  in  the  oldest  de« 
rivativeB  is  only  an  accompaQiment  of  derivation  by  meana 
pf  Buffiies ;  it  has  no  constant  significance;  it  acquire§ 
Bignifirance  ojily  at  second  hand,  in  t!ie  manner  of  a  result, 
not  a  cause  ;  and  it  reraaioa  evei-ywhere  as  barren  of  forma- 
tive force  as  in  the  Germanic  verbs  (where,  as  waa  shown 
in  the  third  lecture,  its  iufecuudity  led  to  the  construction 
of  a  new  scheme  of  conjugation),  or  aa  in  our  irregular 
plurals  like  man-  and  fret,  from  vuin  and/oot.  Only,  therefore, 
BO  far  aa  it  is  regarded  as  an  eifei:t  and  sign  of  thorough  in- 
tegration  of  elements,  of  complete  unity  of  designation,  can 
we  acrept  internal  change  as  an  csponentof  the  superiority 
of  Indo-European  speech. 

But  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  character  of  oup 
family  of  languages  will  be  more  clearly  apprehensible  when 
we  ahall  have  taken  a  survey  of  the  other  principal  forma  ot 
human  speech,  to  which,  accordingly,  after  these  necessary 
introductory  remarks,  we  now  turn.  "We  shall  take  up  the 
families  in  an  order  partly  geographical,  and  partly  baaed 
upon  a  consideration  of  their  respective  importance. 

On  both  these  grounds,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
which  group  of  laui^uages,  outside  of  the  Indo-European 
domain,  ought  first  to  receive  our  attention.  It  is  evidently 
that  one  which  includea  as  its  principal  branches  the  Hebrew, 
the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic.  From  the  names  of  its  two  ex- 
treme members,  it  is  sometimes  styled  the  Syro- Arabian  fam  ilyj 
but  its  U8ual  and  familiar  designation  is  Semitic  or  Shemitic, 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  patriarch  Shem,  son  of  Noi^, 
who  in  Genesis  is  made  the  ancestor  of  most  of  the  notions 
that  speak  its  dialects.  It  is  a  very  distinctly  marked  group, 
and,  though  occupying  but  a  limited  tract  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  Asia,  with  some  of  the  adjacent  parta 
of  Africa,  is  of  the  highest  consef^uence,  by  reason  of  the 
conspicuous  part  which  the  race  to  which  it  belongs  haa 
played  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  is  too  well  known 
luire  to  be  referred  to  here  otherwise  than  in  tLe 
I  manner. 
Pheuicians,  inhabiting  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  arijai:enl 


parte  of  the  Mediterranean  coobI,  aiiii  apoaliiiig  !i  diitlect  so 
lettrly  akin  witli  tlie  Hebrew  that  its  seivuty  rcmaiiia  are 
read  with  no  great  difficulty  bj  t!ie  aid  of  that  laoguaye, 
1  are  been  wont  to  be  a^i-ouuted  aa  tbo  fii-st  to  give  the  race 
jTominence  in  Koneral  history.  The  part  which  they  played 
naa  of  thfi  moat  honourable  and  useful  character.  Their 
commercial  euterpriae  widely  extended  the  limita  of  geograph- 
ical knowledge,  and  hound  together  distant  peoples  by  the 
tics  of  mutual  helpfulness  [  their  colonies  opened  to  civiliza- 
tion the  eoimtriea  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  extension  of  Grreek  and  Roman  culture.  A 
Btgnificant  indit^ation  of  the  far-reaching  and  beneficent 
nature  of  their  activity  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  world's  alphabets,  including  many  of  those 
which  have  the  widest  range,  and  have  been  used  by  the 
most  cultivated  nations,  come  from  the  Fheniciau  alphabet 
as  their  ultimate  source.  To  great  political  importance  the 
Phenicians  never  attained,  escept  in  their  moat  flourishing 
colony,  Carthage,  which,  aa  we  well  know,  disputed  for  a  time 
with  the  Somans  the  empire  of  the  world. 

But  it  must  not  fail  to  ho  noticed  that,  even  before  the 
rise  of  the  Phenician  world -commerce,  there  were  great 
Semitic  empires  in  Mesopotamia,  that  country  where  the  idea 
of  universal  empire  appews  toha^ehadits  origin  and  its  first 
realization,  and  where  some  of  the  earliest  germs  ot  world- 
civili/ation  sprang  up  and  were  nuraed  The  misture  of 
nationalities  and  of  cultures  nhich  contended  m  that  arena 
for  the  mastery  dunn^  tens  of  centuries  until  the  Indo- 
European  Persians  subjected  all  beneath  their  sway  is  most 
intricate,  and  as  yet  only  pottially  undei stood,  the  know- 
ledge of  its  intricacy,  and  the  hopeful  means  of  its  final  solu- 
tion, were  given  together,  but  a  lew  years  since,  in  the  dia- 
covijry  and  decipherment  of  the  monuments  of  Nineveh  and 
Jlabyion,  of  the  records  known  as  "cuneiform,"  from  the 
sliape  of  the  characters  in  which  they  are  written.  Thoso 
records  are  abundant,  and  of  various  content,  eunsisting 
not  in  inaeriptions  alone,  but  in  whole  libraries  of  annals 
■nd  works  of  science  and  literature,  stamped  upon  tablets 
■nd  uylindera  of  burnt  clay  ;  but  their  eiaminaton  ia  as  jet 
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too  incomplete,  and  the  resottd  drawn  from  it  too  ti^gmatit- 
vj  and  uncertain,  to  aUow  of  our  taking  any  detailed  notice 
of  tiiem  here ;  the  quei<ticiaa  which  thej  affi-ct  are  etiU 
under  judgment,  and  only  the  Tery  few  who  have  made  pro- 
found and  origiual  studies  among  the  monumeote  can  venture 
to  speak  respecting  them  with  authority.  It  ie  enough  for 
na  to  note  that  the  Semitiu  race  was  prominent,  and  during 
ft  long  period  preeminent,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  that  a  highly 
important  part  of  its  history,  and  of  the  history  of  Semitic 
language,  u  coming  to  light  aa  the  fruit  of  cuneiform  studiea. 

iWing  all  this  time  there  was  enacting — behind  a  screen, 
M  it  were — a  part  of  Semitic  history  which  was  to  prove  of 
incomparably  greater  importance  to  the  worid  than  Pheni- 
uan  commerce  or  Babvionian  empire.  The  little  people  of 
the  Hebrews  was  politically  a  most  insignificant  it«m  in  the 
■um  of  human  affairs ;  but  its  religion,  made  universal  by 
Christ,  has  become  the  mightiest  element  in  human  history ; 
its  wonderful  ancient  literature  is  the  work  which  all  en- 
lightened uatioiiB  of  the  present  day  unite  in  calling  Bible, 
that  is,  '  the  book  -, '  its  language  is  even  now  more  studied 
t^aa  any  other  outside  the  pole  of  Indo-European  speech. 

And  yet  once  more,  in  comparatively  modem  times,  long 
after  Mesopotamian  empire,  and  Fhenician  commerce,  and 
Carthaginian  lust  of  conquest,  and  Jewish  temple-worship, 
had  passed  away  for  ever,  extinguished  in  the  extinction  ol 
those  several  natiunalities,  a  new  branch  of  the  Semitic  race, 
which  till  then  had  slumbered  in  inaction  and  insignificance 
in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  awoke  all  at  once  to  the  call  of 
a  groat  religious  teacher,  Mohammed,  burst  its  limits,  overa 
whelmed  Asia,  Africa,  and  no  snial!  part  of  Europe,  and 
flowered  out  euddeuly  and  brijliautly  in  science,  art,  and 
philosophy,  attaining  a  combined  political  and  literary 
eminence  to  which  no  Semitic  people  had  made  before  auy 
approach,  and  ttireatenitig  to  wrench  the  leadership  of 
human  destiny  from  the  keeping  of  the  enfeebled  races  of 
Europe.  Finally,  corrupted  within,  and  foiled  and  broken 
without,  it  sank  again  into  coraparalive  obscurity  ;  and  with 
it  went  down,  probably  for  ever,  the  star  of  Semitic  glorj 
■nd  importance  in  the  citernal  history  of  the  world;  at 
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though  half  innnkind  still  owii  the  sway  of  Semitis  religious 
ideas  and  institution  a. 

The  Semitic  dialects  are  divided  into  three  principal 
branches  ;  the  northern,  comprehending  the  idioJis  of  Syria 
tai  Assyria,  and  usually  called  the  Aramaic  ;  the  central,  or 
Canaanitic,  composed  of  the  Hebrew  and  Phenician,  with  the 
Punic ;  and  the  southern,  or  Arabic,  including,  besides  the 
proper  or  Uterary  Arabic  and  the  dialects  moat  closely  akin 
with  it,  the  Himyaritic  in  the  south-western  region  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  outliers  of  the  latter  in  Africa,  the  literary 
Ethiopic  or  Geez,  the  Amharic,  and  other  Abyssinian  dialects. 
Fassing  over  the  Mesopotaniinn  records,  as  of  an  age  and 
character  not  yet  fully  oatabHshed,  the  Hebrew  literature  ia 
by  far  the  oldest  which  the  family  has  to  show,  and,  as  ia 
known  to  every  one,  ranks  among  the  oldest  in  the  world. 
From  a  time  anterior,  doubtlosa,  to  that  of  Moses,  the  works 
of  the  Hebrew  annalists,  poets,  and  prophets  cover  the  whole 
period  of  Jewish  history  until  some  four  centuries  before 
Christ,  when  the  Hebrew  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  vernacular 
language,  and  was  replaced  hy  the  Chaldee  or  Aramaic,  the 
dialect  of  Syria.  But  it  has  never  ceased  to  be  read, 
written,  and  even  to  some  eitent  spoken,  hy  the  learned, 
fi-ora  that  time  until  now — especially  since  the  revival  of  its 
use,  and  the  purification  of  its  stylo,  among  the  scattered 
Jewish  populations  of  Europe,  following  upon  the  espulsion 
of  the  Jews  from  Spain  in  the  twelfth  century.  Of  the 
degraded  and  mixed  Hebrew  used  as  the  learned  dialect  of 
the  Eabhiiis,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  our  era,  the 
Miahua  is  the  most  important  monument.  The  Samantan 
ifi  another  impure  dialect  of  the  Hebrew,  so  permeated  with 

g  Aramaic  elements  as  to  be  a  kind  of  medium  bettceeu 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic.     Its  oldest  moDument,  a  version   of 

Btho   Pentateuch,  is   referred  to  the  first  century  of  our  era. 

(jt  seems  at  present  to  be  od  the  point  of  extinction. 

Fhenicia  has  left  us  no  litei'ature.     The  coffin  of  one  of 

Ftiie  kings  of  Sidon,  found  but  a  few  years  since,  presents  in 
its  detailed  inscription  a  fuller  view  of  the  Phenician  tonijue 
than  is  derivable  from  all  its  other  known  records,  taKuo 
together.     A  few  inacriptjous,  and  a  mutilated  and  obscura 
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fragment  in  a  play  of  the  Eomau  poet  Plaiitus,  i/liereof  tho 
Boeiie  is  laid  m  Carthage,  are  the  only  relics  left  ua  of  tlia 
idiom  of  that  queenly  city. 

The  earliest  records  of  Aramaic  speech  are  the  so-called 
Ohaldee  passages  found  in  eome  of  the  later  hooks  of  the 
Hebrew  Bihie  (a  single  verse  in  Jeremiah,  and  longer 
passages  ia  Esdras  and  Daniel).  Other  products  of  the 
literary  use  by  tho  Jews  of  the  aame  language  are  the 
Targums,  or  paraphrases  of  Scripture,  dating  from  about  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  the  Talmuds,  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  But  in  the  second  century,  with  the  trauHlatioa 
of  the  whole  Bible  into  the  language  of  Syria  (usually  called 
the  Peshito  version),  begins  an  important  Christian  Syi " 
literature,  of  which  considerable  portions  are  still 
to  us.  It  flourished  especially  between  the  fourth  and 
centuries.  Besides  the  valuable  historical  information,  touch- 
ing the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  chui'ch,  which  it  records, 
it  played  an  importajit  part  in  transmitting  to  the  Arabs  tJiB 
literature,  science,  and  philosophy  of  the  Greets.  Its  career 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  even  the  Syriac  idiom  itself  nearly 
crowded  out  of  eiiatence,  by  the  rise  and  rapid  extension 
of  the  Arabic,  in  the  centuries  after  Mohammed.  But  the 
ancient  Syriac  is  still  the  sacred  dialect  of  the  feeble  bodies 
of  Christiana  in  Asia  wh'.ch  represent  the  Syriac  church ;  and 
its  modem  repreaentati  res,  much  corrupted  in  form  Hid  at 
mixed  material,  are  even  now  spoken  by  a  few  scattered 
munities.  With  one  of  these  commimitiee,  the  Kestorians 
of  Orumiah  and  its  vicinity — scanty  remains  of  a  sect  which 
once  sent  its  missionaries  into  the  remotest  regions  of  Ain'i^ 
into  India,  Mongolia,  and  China — the  labours  of  A; 
miesionaries  have  lately  made  our  public  well  acquainted. 
A  modem  Syriac  literature  is  growing  up  once  more  under] 
their  auspices. 

Besides  these  two  Aramaic  literatures,  the  one  Jewish  and 
tile  other  Christian,  it  it  believed  that  there  has  existed 
Hiothor,  of  native  origin  and  of  character  more  tnilj 
national ;  but  it  is  now  iost,  doubtless  beyond  recovery. 
Traditions  of  ancient  Chaldean  learning  attach  themselfeB  ta 
the  name  Vaba'^ean,  and  me  or  two  curious  books  hare  beea 
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recentlj  lirought  to  light  out  of  the  Arabic  litorafuro,  cliiim- 
ing  to  bo  versions  of  Nabateaii  works  of  a  very  hi£;li  an- 
tiquity; but  they  are  gonci'ally  regarded  as  literary  iniiwa- 
tures,  containing  only  a  scanty,  if  on  appreciable,  element  of 
what  is  genuine  and  ancient.  lu  the  practices  and  traditiona 
of  the  lUondaitee  and  Sabians  are  also  seen  traces  of  an 
indigenniia  Chaldean  culture. 

The  oldest  inonumente  belonging  to  the  flonthem  or 
Arabian  branch  of  Semitic  speech  are  the  inacriptiona  dis- 
covered in  the  aouth-weatem  comer  of  the  great  peniiiHula. 
Tliey  represent  a  language  Tcry  different  I'rom  the  clasaical 
Arabic,  as  the  character  and  civilization  of  the  Sabeans  and 
Himyarites,  from  whom  they  come,  appear  to  have  been  very 
unlike  those  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  Their  exact  period 
ia  hitherto  unknown.  Language  and  civilization  have  alike 
been  almost  wholly  auppianted,  since  the  rise  of  IslamiBm, 
by  the  conquering  Arabic,  only  obscure  relics  of  them  being 
left  in  the  Ehkili  and  other  eiisting  idioms  of  the  south. 
Most  nearly  akio  with  the  Himyaritic  is  the  speech  of  the 
neighbouring  region  of  Africa,  which  was  unquestionably 
peopled  from  southern  Arabia,  by  emigration  across  the  Rod 
Sea.  The  ancient  tongue  of  Abyssinia,  the  Ethiopic  or 
Geez,  has  a  literature,  wholly  of  Ciiristian  origin  and  con- 
tent, coming  down  from  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  ;  its 
earliest  monument  is  a  version  of  the  Bible.  As  a  culti- 
vated and  current  language,  it  has  been  gradually  crowded 
out  of  use  during  the  past  six  centuries  by  the  Amharic, 
another  dialect  of  tlie  same  stock,  but  of  a  more  corrupt  and 
barbarous  character. 

Immensely  superior  in  value  to  all  the  other  Semitic 
iiteratures,  excepting  the  Hebrew,  although  latest  in  date  of 
them  all,  is  that  which  ia  written  in  the  Arabic  tongue.  Its 
beginning  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  rise  of  tho 
Arab  people  to  historical  importance ;  the  Koran,  collected 
and  written  down,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centiuy, 
from  th?  records  and  traditions  of  Mohammed's  revelatiiina, 
is  its  starting-point.  Only  a  few  poems,  of  no  great  length, 
belong  to  an  age  somewhat  earlier ;  and  the  inscriptioDB  of 
Siuai  and  of  Petra,  which  go  back  nearly  to,  ov  ef 
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what  heyond,  the  ChristiMi  era,  give  ataJiiy  representatioii  0 
:lialecta  nearly  kindred.  That  which  wo  call  the  Arabic  wa 
anterior  to  Mohununed,  tho  H[joken  dialect  of  the  trilM 
occupying  the  central  part  of  the  country  j  that  is  to  aaj,  < 
that  port  of  the  population  which  was  of  purest  Semitii 
blood,  and  leas  affected  than  any  other,  in  language,  mannen^ 
and  institutions,  hy  diaturhing  foreign  iufluencea.  As  4 
natural  consequeQce  of  the  political  and  religious  revolutioii! 
by  which  iBlamiam  become  the  religion,  firat  of  Arabia,  then 
of  BO  large  a  portion  of  Asia  and  Al'riea,  tliis  dialect  I; 
bad  a  career  almost  comparable  with  that  of  the  Latin.  IC 
haa  extinguished  nearly  all  the  other  dialects  of  the  Semitie 
family  within  their  ancient  liinits  j  it  haa  spread  over  Egypfr 
and  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  the  louguage 
Spain,  and  yet  more  the  Hindustani  of  central  India,  hava 
borrowed  abundantly  of  ita  material ;  the  modern  litero^ 
Fersioa  and  Turkish  have  their  vocabularies  made  up  olmoi 
more  of  Arabic  words  than  of  those  of  native  growth.  0 
the  wonderfully  rich  and  various  Arabic  literature,  of  the  par 
it  played  in  the  preservation  and  transmission  of  claseics 
learning  to  modem  timee,  of  the  treasures  of  information  U 
contains  respecting  the  history  and  geography  of  the  Oriei 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak  ;  the  theme  belongs  ti 
literary,  not  to  linguistic,  history.  We  turn  to  a  conaidez 
ation  of  the  chief  peculiaritiea  of  Semitic  language. 

The  Semitic  type  of  speech  is  called  inflective,  like  i 
Indo-European,  and  philologists  are  accustomed  to  allow  tbw 
title  to  no  other  languages  than  these  two.  We  muafc 
beware,  however,  of  supposing  that  this  inclusion  in  onni 
morphological  class  implies  any  genetic  relationship  hetnees 
the  families,  or  is  to  be  regarded  as  even  suggesting  the  probi 
ability  of  their  common  descent.  There  is  between  t' 
on  the  contrary,  only  such  a  resemblance  as  is  due  to  1 
correspondence  of  natural  endowments  in  the  languag»^ 
making  races.  Semitic  inflection  is  so  totally  diverse  f 
Indo-European  inflection,  that  the  historical  transition  i 
the  one  to  the  other,  or  from  a  common  original  to  both,  if? 
of  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  exceeded.  The  Semitia' 
tongues  possess  in  many  respects  a  more  peculiar  and  isoUtei' 
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cliai-aclur  Uinu  acj  others  whicli  exiat.  Their  mosL  fuida- 
mental  chivracteristie  is  tlie  triliterality  of  their  roots  With 
rare  and  inBignificant  eiceptioua,  erery  Semitiu  verba!  root 
—  the  pronominal  roots  are  not  Buhjeut  to  the  same  law— 
rontainB  just  three  couaouiknta,  no  more  aud  no  less.  More- 
over, it  is  composed  of  consouunta  alone.  That  is  to  say:  . 
whereas,  in  the  Indo-European  and  other  tongues,  the 
radical  vowel  is  as  esaeatial  a  part  of  the  root  as  auy  other, 
even  thoufjh  more  liable  than  the  conaonanta  to  phonetic 
alteration,  in  the  Semitic,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  vocalization 
of  the  radical  couaonanta  is  nlmoat  solely  a  means  of  gram- 
matical flexion.  Only  tho  conHonants  of  the  root  are 
radical  or  ajgnifieant  elements ;  the  vowels  are  formative  or 
relational.  Thus,  for  example,  the  three  consouantg  q-t-l 
form  a  root  (Arabic)  which  conveys  the  idea  of  '  killing : ' 
then  aatala  means  'he  killed;'  qutila,  'he  was  killed;* 
qufilii,  'they  were  killed;'  uqtul,  'kill;'  qiUil,  'killingj' 
iqtril,  'cauaing  to  kill;'  qatl,  'murder;'  qitl,  'enemy;' 
qull,  '  murderous ; '  and  so  on.  Along  with  this  internal 
flection  ia  found  the  use  of  external  formative  elements, both 
Buiiixea  and  prefi.xea,  and  also,  to  a  limited  extent,  infixes,  or 
inserted  letters  or  syllables  ;  yot  they  are  but  littlo  relied  on, 
aud  play  only  a  subordinate  part,  aa  compared  with  their 
analogues  in  the  lauguugea  of  other  races ;  the  main  portion 
of  the  needed  inflection  ia  provided  for  by  means  of  the 
varying  vocalisation  of  the  root,  and  what  remains  for 
affixes  to  do  ia  comparatively  trifling,  The  aggregation  of 
affis  upon  affix,  the  formation  of  derivative  irom  derivative, 
BO  uaual  with  ua  (it  was  illustrated  in  a  former  lecture  by 
such  examples  as  i/iapplicabUiHes  and  untruthfuUif),  is  a 
thing  almost  unknown  in  the  domain  of  Semitic  speech. 
This  truly  Procrustean  uuifonnity  of  the  Semitic  roots,  and 
thia  capacity  of  aignificant  internal  change,  separate  the 
languages  to  which  they  belong  by  a  wide  and  almost 
impassable  gulf  from  all  others  spoken  by  the  human  race. 
Be  far  aa  we  can  discover,  the  varying  vocalization  of  the  roote 
bi  these  languages  is  an  ultimate  fact,  and  directly  and 
organically  indiiiative  oi  a  variation  of  inoauiug :  it  is  not, 
lUtE  the  occasional  phenomena  of  a  aomewhft  similar  char- 
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ncter  presented  bj-  tiie  ludo-Em-opean  languiiges,  a  diBtino> 
tion  oiiginitlly  euphonic,  and   ni'tcrwarda  made   Bigiiificant. 
Wo  can  point  out  the  influenueH  which  have  made  mew  the 
plural  of  man,  led  the  preterit  of  leaJ  ;  we  can  trace  hack 
tet  and  «any  to  fonns  iii  which  their  distiuctiou  from  tit  and 
witiff  was  conveyed  by  formative  elements  added  from  without 
to  the  root;  but  no  historical  researt'heB  bring  the   Semitic 
Bcholar  to,  or  even  perceptibly  toward,  any  sui-h  explanation 
of  the    forms  he  is    studying.     Now  and   then  a  kind  of 
Bymhoiism  is  pretty  distinctly  traceable  :  the  wealier  vowels 
i  and  u  aomctiraes  convey  by  their  use  an  intimation  of  less 
active  or  transitive  meaning,  as  compared  with  the   strong 
full  a  !  thus,  the  acl  of  '  killing  '  is  expressed  by  qotala,  but 
Iho  conditions    of  '  being  sorry,'    of  '  being  beautiful,'    by 
'hasina,  'hasuna ;  and  especially,  every  active  verb,  like  qatala, 
haa  its  corresponding  passii-e  qulila.     But  such  considera- 
tiouB  can  explain  only  a  small  portion  of  the  derivatives  from 
Semitic    roots ;    the   genesis    of    the    rest    is  an   unsolved 
problem,  of  extremest  difficulty.     The  triplieity  of  radical    , 
cOBBonontB  is  an  eguaDy  primitive  characteristic  of  all  the    ■ 
Semitic  tongues,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  certain  apparent    1 
indications  that  it  is  the  result  of  historical  development    I 
To  make  out  the  required  number  of  three,  some  roots  con- 
tain the  same  consonant  doubled ;  in  others,  one  of  the  threa 
is  a  weak  or  Ber\'Oe  letter,  hardly  more  than  a  hiatus,  or  it  is 
a  semivowel  which  seems  to  have  been  developed  out  of  an    j 
original  vowel ;  further,  there  are  groups  of  roots  of  some-    | 
what  kindred  signilieation  which  agree  in  two  of  their  con-    < 
sonants,  so  that  the  third  is  plausibly  conjectured  to  be  an    I 
introduced  letter,  having  the  effect  to  differentiate  a  general   ( 
meaning  once  conveyed  by  the  other  two  alone.      Guided  by    I 
such  signs,  and  urged  on  by  the  presumed  necessity  in  theory    I 
for  regarding  triliterality  as  not  absolutely  original,  scholari 
have  repeatedly  made  the  attempt  to  reduce  these  roots  to 
an  earlier  and  simpler  condition,  out  of  which  they  should  bo 
accounted  a  historf.c  growth — ^but  hitherto  with  only  indif- 
ferent success  ;  we  are  yet  far  from,  attaining  any  satisiactdry 
understanding  of  the  beginnings  of  Semitic  speech.     It  ii 
■uggested  with  much  plausibility  that  the  universalitj  of  thf 


^iroe  foot-letters  maj  be  due  to  the  inorganic  and  arbitrary 
ezten^ioii  of  an  analogy  which  had  by  some  means  become  n 
dominant  one ;  and  that,  in  attaining  their  present  form, 
the  roots  have  prevailiugly  paaaed  through  the  condition  o( 
derivative  nouns.  The  Semitic  verbal  forma  show  many 
ugna  of  a  more  immediate  and  proximate  development  out 
of  forms  of  nouns  than  is  to  be  traced  in  tiie  structure  of 
the  Indo-European  verb.  * 

In  no  amall  part  of  its  struiiture,  the  Semitic  verb  differa 
very  strikingly  from  the  Indo-European.  It  diatinguishes, 
indeed,  the  samu  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural, 
and  the  same  persons,  first,  second,  and  third,  and  its  per- 
sonal endings  are  to  a  conaiderable  extent  formod  in  the 
game  manner,  by  adding  pronominal  elements  to  the  yerbal 
root.  But  in  the  second  and  third  persona  it  makes  a 
farther  distinction  of  the  gender  of  the  subject:  thus, 
qatalat,  '  abe  kille:!,'  is  different  from  qatala,  'he  killed,' 
What  ia  of  much  more  consetiuence  is  that  its  roprosonta- 
tion  of  the  iiaportant  element  of  time  ia  quite  diverse  from 
oura.  The  aiitithosia  of  past,  present,  and  future,  which 
aeema  to  ua  so  funditmoiital  and  necessary,  the  Semitic  minil 
has  ignored,  setting  up  but  two  tensea,  whose  separate  uses 
are  to  no  small  extent  interchangeable  and  difficult  of 
distinct  definition,  but  whereof  the  one  denotea  chiefly  com- 
pleted action,  the  other  incomplete  ;  each  of  thorn  admitting 
of  employment,  in  diflerent  circum stances,  as  paet,  present, 
or  future.  The  perfect  or  preterit  ia  tho  more  original,  and 
its  persona  are  f'onned  by  appended  pronominal  endinga  ;  the 
imperfect  (sometimes  called  future)  haa  the  terminations  of 
number  belonging  to  a  noun,  and  indicates  person  and 
gender  by  prefixes  :  thua,  the  three  masculine  persons  in  the 
singular  are  aqtulu,  taqtulu,  and  ijaqtiilu ;  the  third,  maacu- 
line  and  feminine,  dual,  are  yaq^tulani  and  taqlujdni;  plural, 
ya^hiliina  and  yaqtulna.  To  the  imperfect  belongs  a  aub- 
jonetive  and  imperative,  and  one  or  two  other  less  common 
qnan  modal  forma.  But  of  tho  wealth  of  moda!  expreaeion 
into  which  our  own  verb  has  always  tended  to  develop,  in  a 
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■j'ntliclic  or  an  analytic  way,  tbat  of  the  Semites  hat 
gonerated  very  little ;  it«  proueaoes  is  ratlier  to  the  inulti' 
plication  of  such  diatiuctioDB  as  ore  called  coujugaticnol, 
to  the  characterizing  of  the  verba!  action  aa  in  its  nature 
tranaitive,  causal,  intenaive,  iterative,  conative,  refiexive,  oi 
the  like:  thus,  qalala  meaning  'he  killed,'  qatlala  nieann 
'  he  killed  with  violence,  massacred ; '  q/itala,  '  he  tried  to 
kill ; '  aetata,  '  he  cauBcd  to  kill ; '  inqala/a,  '  he  killed  him- 
•^ } '  and  BO  on.  Each  Arabic  verb  has  theoretically  fifteen 
Buch  conjugations ;  and  near  a  dozen  of  them,  each  with  ita 
own  paasive,  are  in  tolerably  frequent  and  familiar  use  ;  in 
the  other  dialects,  the  scheme  ie  Icrs  completely  filled  out. 
Verbal  nouns  and  odjcctivea,  or  iuiiuitiveB  and  participles, 
belong  likewise  to  every  conjugation. 

In  thfir  nouns,  the  Semites  distinguish  only  two  genders, 
masculine  and  feminine.  They  have,  of  courpe,  the  same 
three  numbers  here  as  in  the  verb.  Distinctions  of  case, 
however,  are  almost  entirely  deficient;  only  the  Arabic 
makes  a  etantj  separation  of  nominative  and  accusative,  op 
of  nominative,  genitive,  and  accusative;  and  opinions  still 
differ  as  to  whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate 
acquisition  made  by  the  Arabic  alone,  or  as  an  original 
poBHession  of  the  whole  fjmily,  lost  by  the  otter  branches 
the  latter  is  probably  the  correcter  view. 

The  simple  copula,  the  verb  to  Se^  is  generally  wanting  in 
the  Semitic  languages  ;  for  "  the  man  is  good  "  they  say, 
"  the  man  good  "  (often  with  a  form  of  the  adjective  which 
indicates  that  it  is  used  predicatively,  rather  than  attribu- 
tively), or  "  the  man,  he  good."  They  are  poor  in  connec- 
tives and  particles ;  and  this,  with  the  deficiency  of  modal 
forms  in  the  verb,  gives  to  their  syntax  a  peculiar  character 
of  simplicity  and  baldness  :  the  Semite  strings  his  aasertiont 
together,  just  putting  one  after  the  other,  with  an  and  or  a 
hut  interposed,  where  the  Indo-Europea.n  twines  his  into  a 
harmoniously  proportioned  and  many-membered  period. 
The  same  stiffuesa  and  rigidity  which  these  laiiguagfis  show 
in  respect  to  word- development  appears  also  in  their  develop- 
ment of  signification.  While  it  is  charact<?ristic  of  ouj 
nodo  of  sj  eech  that  we  use  such  words  as  eontprehettd,  under' 
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[,  for^te,  aa  if  they  originally  and  Jways  meant  just 
vbat  we  employ  tliem  to  eiprcaa — not  giving  a  thought  to 
liie  metaphor,  often  striking,  or  even  startling,  which  they 
contain — in  the  Semitic,  the  metaphor  usually  ahowB  plainly 
through,  and  cannot  be  lost  sight  of.  The  language  of  the 
Semite,  then,  is  rather  pictorial,  forcible,  vivid,  than  adapted 
to  calm  and  reasoning  philosophy. 

The  various  dialects  of  this  family  stand  in  a  very  close 
relationBhip  with  one  another,  hardly  presenting  such  difier- 
encea  even  as  are  found  within  the  limite  of  a  single  branch 
of  the  Indo-European  family  :  they  are  to  one  another  liie 
German,  Dutch,  and  Swedish,  for  example,  rather  than  like 
German,  Welsh,  and  Persian.  This  fact,  however,  does  not 
at  all  prove  their  separation  to  have  taken  place  at  a  later 
period  than  that  of  the  Indo-European  branches  ;  for,  during 
its  whole  recorded  history,  Semitic  speech  has  shown  itself 
for  less  variable,  less  liable  to  phonetic  change  and  corrup- 
tion, less  fertile  of  new  words  and  forms,  of  new  themes  and 
Apparent  roots,  than  oilt  own.  And  the  reasons,  at  least  in 
part,  aro  not  difficult  to  discover.  'Each  Semitic  word,  as  a 
general  rule,  presents  distinctly  to  the  eonaciousneaa  of  him 
who  employs  it  its  three  radical  consonants,  with  its  comple- 
ment of  vowels,  each  one  of  which  has  a  recogniaed  part  to 
play  in  determining  the  significance  of  the  word,  and  cannot 
be  altered,  or  exchanged  for  another,  without  violating  a 
governing  saialogy,  without  defacing  its  intelligibility.  The 
genesis  of  new  forms,  moreover,  is  rendered  well-nigh  im- 
possible by  the  fact  that  such  a  thing  as  a  Semitic  compound 
is  almost  totally  unknown  ;  the  habit  of  the  language,  fi«m 
its  earliest  period,  has  forbidden  that  combination  of  inde- 
pendent elements  which  is  the  first  step  toward  their  fusion 
into  a  form.  Hence  everything  in  Semitic  speech  wears  an 
aspect  of  peculiar  rigidity  and  persiatence.  In  its  primitive 
development — as  development  we  cannot  but  believe  it  to 
have  been,  however  little  comprehensible  by  us — it  assumed 
■0  marked  and  individual  a  type  that  it  has  since  been  com- 
paratively exempt  from  variation.  In  no  other  family  of 
bimian  speech  would  it  be  possible  that  the  most  antique 
and  original  of  its  dialects,  the  fullest  io  its  forms,  th.e  mort 
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uuconryted  in  its  phonetic  Btructure,  the  moat  faithftu 
repreaentatiye  of  the  ideal  type  inhereat  in  them  aii,  should 
be  the  youngest  of  their  number.  But  such  is  the  character 
of  the  classical  Arabic,  whoso  earliest  literary  mouutneiitB 
are  from  Ql'teen  to  twenty  centuries  lat«r  than  those  of  tha 
Hebrew  and  Assyrian.  There  ia  reoaon,  however,  it  should 
be  remarked,  to  suspect  that  the  Hebrew  as  we  have  it  doea 
not  in  all  points  ti'uly  represent  the  language  of  the  earliest 
period  of  Hebrew  hiatory,  that  it  has  both  partaken  of  the 
modernization  of  the  popular  tongue,  and  suffered  some  dis- 
tortion in  the  bands  of  the  grammariona  from  whom  we 
receive  it.  The  spoJten  vernaculars  of  the  present  day, 
while  they  exhibit  something  of  the  same  character  as  the 
modem  Indo-European  dialects,  in  the  abbreviation  of  words, 
the  loss  of  inflectional  forms,  and  the  obscuration  of  etymo- 
logical relations,  yet  do  so  in  a  much  less  degree.  The 
modern  Syriac  of  Orumiah  lias  decidedly  more  of  the  aspect 
of  a  European  analytic  language  than  any  other  existing 
dialect  of  its  family,  and  even  mo;e  than,  a  few  years  ago, 
Semiiac  scholars  were  willing  to  believe  possible.  But  its 
predecessor,  tlie  ancient  Syriac,  had  been  itself  distinguished 
by  like  peculiarities  among  the  contemporaneous  and  older 
dialects  ;  having  felt,  perhaps,  the  modifying  inllnenca  of 
the  strange  peoples  and  cultures  by  which  Syria  was  shut 
in,  invadod,  and  more  than  once  subdued. 

It  nmy  be  hoped  that  wider  and  deeper  study  will  succeed 
one  day  in  casting  additional  light  upon  the  diScuUtes  of 
Semitic  linguistic  history.  The  dialect  which  is  now  in 
process  of  construction  out  of  the  recently  discovered  cunei- 
form monuments  is  claimed  to  possess  some  peculiar  charac- 
teristicB,  yet  it  appears  to  be  too  decidedly  accordant  with 
the  rest  in  its  general  structure  to  play  other  than  a  subor- 
dinate part,  by  farther  illustrating  that  part  of  the  coursa 
of  development  with  which  we  are  already  more  or  lesa 
famiUar.  It  ia  confidently  claimed,  however,  by  some  lin- 
guistic scholars  (although  as  confidently  denied  by  others), 
that  the  ancient  tongue  of  Egypt,  and  a  considerable  group 
of  the  'anguagcs  of  northern  Africa,  have  traces,  still  di^ 
tiuctly  visible,  of  a  far  remo'^er  conueclion  with  this  family 
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■  coimection  anterior  to  the  full  elaboration  of  tlie  funda- 
meiital  pecu'iarjties  of  Betnitic  language  tIucIi  we  have  been 
conaidcriag.  If  this  claim  shall  be  eatabliahed  by  maturer 
iiiToatii^ation,  there  will  be  reaaon  to  look  for  importaut 
revelations  aa  tbe  result  of  codpariaoQs  made  between  the 
two  clasaea.  Tlie  ofton-aaaerted  relationahip  between  the 
beginninga  of  lojlo-European  and  of  Semitic  speech  does 
not  at  preaent  ofler  aaj  appreciable  prociiao  of  valuable  light 
to  be  thrown  upon  their  joint  and  respective  history.  It 
must  be  evident,  I  think,  from  the  foregoing  esposition,  that 
the  whole  fabric  and  style  of  these  two  families  of  language 
ia  ao  discordant,  that  any  theory  which  aaaumes  their  joint 
development  out  of  the  radical  atage,  the  common  growth  ot 
their  grammatical  aystema,  is  wholly  eicluded,  If  corre- 
■pondence  thciuhe  between  them,  it  muat  lio  in  their  roots, 
and  it  muat  have  eiisted  before  the  special  working-over  of 
the  Semitic  roola  into  their  preaent  form.  It  will  be  time, 
then,  to  talk  uf  the  signs  of  Indo-European  and  Semitic 
unity  when  tho  earliest  process  of  Semitic  growth  ia  better 
understood,  its  eft'ecta  diatinguished  from  the  yet  earlier 
materia]  upon  which  they  were  wrought.  Against  so  deep 
and  pervading  a  discordance,  the  surface  analogies  hitherto 
brought  to  light  have  no  convincing  weight.  The  identifi- 
cation ia  a  very  alluring  theme :  the  near  agreement  of  the 
peoples  speaking  these  two  claaaes  of  languages  iu  respect  to 
phyaical  atructure  and  mental  capacity,  their  position  as  the 
two  great  white  races,  joint  leaders  iu  the  world's  history, 
taken  in  connection  with  their  geographical  neighbourhood 
and  an  apparent  agreement  between  the  traditiona  held  by 
aome  nationa  of  each  touching  their  earliest  homes  and  fatoa, 
are  inducements  which  have  spurred  on  many  a  linguist  to 
search  for  verbal  and  radical  coincidences  in  the  tonguea  of 
both,  and  to  regard  with  a  degree  of  credence  such  as  he 
appeared  to'  find — while,  nevertheless,  if  the  same  coinci- 
dences were  found  to  exiat,  along  with  the  same  differences, 
between  our  languages  and  those  of  some  congeries  of  Poly- 
neaian  or  African  tribes,  they  would  at  once  be  dismissed  as 
of  no  value  or  account.  To  claim,  then,  that  the  common 
descent  of  Indo-European  and  Semitic  racea  has  been  provrd 
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by  the  tviiJcnco  of  their  speech  is  totally  unjustifiable  ;  the 
utmoHt  which  can  be  aHserted  is  that  langiin^  aflbrda 
ccrtEiin  indictttiona,  of  doubtful  value,  whiuh,  taken  along 
with  certain  other  ethnological  eon  aide  rations,  also  of  ques- 
tionable pertinency,  furnish  ground  for  suspei  ting  an  ulti- 
mate relationship.  The  quetition.  in  short,  is  not  yet  ripe 
for  Bettiement.  Whether  the  better  comprehension  of  the 
history  of  Semitic  speech  which  further  research  may  give 
win  enahlo  un  to  determine  it  with  confidence,  need  not 
here  be  conHidered  ;  while  such  a  result  is  certainly  not  to 
be  expected  with  confidence,  it  may  perhaps  be  looked  for 
with  hope. 

To  discuss  the  Semitic  character,  and  to  show  bow  in  its 
atriking  features  it  accords  with  Semitic  speech,  would  be  a 
most  interesting  task,  hut  lies  aside  from  the  proper  course 
of  onr  inquiries.  Through  the  might  of  their  religious  idean, 
this  people  have  goverued,  and  will  continue  to  goi'ern,  the 
civilized  world ;  but  in  other  respects,  in  that  gradual  work- 
ing-out of  ethnic  endowment  wid  capacity  which  constituteB 
the  history  of  a  race,  they  have  shown  themaelvea  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  other  great  ruling  family,  and  their  forma  of 
speech  undeniably  partake  of  this  inferiority.  The  time  ia 
long  past  when  reverence  for  the  Hebrew  Scrijitures  as  the 
Book  of  books  could  carry  with  it  the  corollary  that  the 
Hebrew  tongue  was  the  most;  perfect  and  the  oldest  of  all 
known  languages,  and  even  the  mother  of  the  rest :  it  is  now 
fully  recognized  ax  merely  one  in  a  contracted  and  very 
peculiar  group  of  sister  dialects,  crowded  together  in  a  comer 
of  Asia  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa,  pOBsessiiig  striking 
eiceilences,  but  also  marked  with  striking  defects,  and  not 
yet  proved  genetically  connected  with  any  other  existing 
group. 

The  famiiy  of  languages  to  which  we  have  next  to  direct 
3UT  attention  is  one  of  much  wider  geographical  range,  and 
more  varied  linguistic  character.  As  usually  constructed,  it 
covers  with  its  brancbea  the  whole  northern  portion  of  the 
eastern  continent,  throogh  both  Europe  and  Asia,  togethee 
with  the  greater  part  of  central  Asia,  and  portions  of  Asiatic 
uid  European  tflrritiry   lying    still   further    south.      It   if 


known  by  many  different  namoB  :  some  call  it  the  Altaic,  or 
the  Ural-Altaic,  family,  from  the  chains  of  mountains  wh.ch 
are  supposed  b)  haTe  served  as  centres  of  dispersion  to 
its  tribes  ;  others  style  it,  from  one  or  other  of  its  princi[)iil 
brancheB,  the  Mongolian,  or  the  Tattiric ;  the  appellation 
Turanian  has  also  won  great  cnrrency  within  no  long  time, 
owing  to  its  adoption  by  one  or  two  very  conspieuous  au- 
thorities in  ling;ui9tic  ethnologj',  although  recommended 
neither  by  its  derivation  nor  its  original  application  (we 
shall  speak  more  particularly  of  both  later)  ;  Scythian,, 
iiually,  is  a  title  which  it  lias  sometimes  received,  taken  from 
the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  knew  the  wild  nomad  races  of 
the  extreme  north-east,  which  were  doubtless  in  part,  at 
least,  of  this  kindred — and  tho  designation  BcytKism  we  wili 
here  employ,  as,  upon  the  whole,  though  far  from  being  unex- 
ceptionable, best  answering  our  purpose. 

Five  principal  branches  compose  the  family.  The  first  of 
them,  the  TIgrian,  or  Finno- Hungarian,  is  almost  wholly  Bu- 
ropean  in  its  position  and  known  history.  It  includes  the 
language  of  the  Laplanders,  the  race  highest  in  latitude,  but 
lowest  in  stature  and  in  developed  capacity,  of  any  in  Eu- 
rope ;  that  of  the  Finns  in  north-western  Eusaia,  with  related 
dialect*  in  Esthonia  and  Livonia;  those  of  several  tribes,  of  no 
great  numbers  or  consequence,  stretching  from  the  southern 
Unil  mountains  toward  the  interior  of  EuBBia  and  down  the 
Volga — as  the  Permiana,  Siryanians,  Wotiaks,  Cheremissea, 
and  Mordwins  ;  and  the  tongue  of  the  Hungarians  or  Mag- 
yara,  far  in  the  south,  with  those  of  their  kindred,  tlia 
Ostiaka  and  Woguls,  in  and  beyond  the  central  chain  of  tho 
TJral — which  was  the  region  whence  tho  mdc  ancestors  of 
tho  bravo  and  noble  race  who  now  people  Hungary  fought 
their  wiiy  dorni  to  the  Danube,  within  the  historical  period, 
or  hardly  a  thousand  years  ago. 

The  second  branch  is  the  Samoyedic,  nearest  akin  with  tbe 
tTgrian,  yet  apparently  independent  of  it.  It  occupies  tlie 
territory  along  the  northern  const  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
the  White  Sea  across  the  lower  Yenisei,  and  almost  to  the 
Lena,  one  of  the  most  barren  and  inhospitable  tract*  of  the 
whole  continent  j  while  sonui  of  its  diaAoul'^  »«  «^OuiiV-a^.'^s»^ 
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niountams  to  the  south, about  the  head  waters  of  theTenisei— • 
probably  indi eating  the  region  whence  the  SamoyetJ  tribes  wera 
driven,  or  wandorcd,  northward,  following  the  river- courBeB, 
and  spreading  out  upon  the  shores  of  the  northern  ocean. 
Wliat  ia  known  of  them  and  their  speech  ia  mairdy  the  fruit 
of  the  devoted  labours  of  the  intrepid  traveller  Castren.  The 
Samoyed  dialects  are  destitute  of  literary  cultivation  and  of 
recorda,  and  the  wild  people  who  speak  them  are  without  in- 
terest or  consequence,  in  the  present  or  the  past,  save  simply 
aa  human  beings.  No  other  branch  of  the  family  has  ho 
little  to  recominend  it  to  our  notice. 

The  third  branch  includes  the  languages  spoken  by  the 
Turkish  tribes,  a  race  which  has  played  a  part  in  modem 
history  not  altogether  insignificant.  Their  earliest  wander- 
ings and  conquests  are  doubtfully  read  in  the  annals  of  tha 
Chinese  empire,  and  their  long  struggles  with  the  Iranian 
peoples  in  their  border-lands  are  conspicuous  themes  of  Per- 
sian heroic  tradition.  It  was  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies that  they  finally  brtike  forth  from  their  dreary  abodes 
on  the  great  plateau  of  central  Asia ;  falling  upon  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  already  decaying  Mohammedan 
caliphate,  they  hastened  its  downfall  and  divided  its  inherit- 
ance ;  and  their  victorious  arms  were  carried  steadily  west- 
ward, until,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  were 
masters  of  Constantinople  and  of  all  that  was  left  of  the 
Greek  empire ;  nor  was  their  progress  toward  the  heart  of 
Europe  checked  but  by  the  most  heroic  and  loBg- con  tinned 
efforts  on  the  part  of  Magyars,  Germans,  and  Slavoniana. 
Their  modem  history,  and  their  present  precarious  position 
upon  the  border  of  Europe,  are  too  woll  known  to  call  for 
moro  than  an  allusion.  The  subdivisions  of  the  branch  wo 
numerous,  and  they  cover  a  territory  of  very  wide  estent, 
reaching  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
through  Asia  Minor,  Tatary,  and  Chinese  Tatary,  to  beyond 
the  centre  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  while  their  outliers  are 
found  even  along  the  Lena,  to  its  mouth,  in  northernmost 
Siberia.  They  are  classed  together  in  three  principal  groups  - 
fi"at,  tho  nortlicrn,  of  which  the  Kirghiz,  Bashkir,  and  Yakut 
K^  the  most  important  mombera  ;    they  occupy  (with  tha 
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exception  of  tUe  Takut  in  the  extreme  nor.h-east)  eout>iera 
Siberia  and  Tatary,  between  tbe  Volga  aud  tlie  Tenisei; 
Becond,  tbe  south-eaHtem,  including  the  TJifjurfl,  UBbeks, 
Turkoman'?,  etc.,  and  ranging  from  the  southern  Caspian, 
eastward  to  the  middle  of  the  great  plateau;  'bird,  the 
"ftestern,  stretching  through  northern  Persia,  the  Caucasus, 
the  Crimea,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  tbe  Boapborua,  and  scattered 
:n  patches  amid  the  varied  populations  which  fill  tbe  European 
dominions  of  tbe  Sultan.  Thia  diviaion,  bowcvor,  is  rather 
geographical  than  lijiguiatic  :  the  nearer  mutual  relations  of 
the  different  dialects  axe  atill,  in  great  part,  to  be  doter- 
niined.  They  compose  together  a  very  distinct  body  of 
nearly  kindred  forms  of  speech,  not  difleriog  from  ono 
anotber  in  anything  like  tbo  same  degree  aa  tbe  TJgrian  lan- 
guages. It  ia  even  uJaimed,  although  with  queationablc  truth, 
that  a,  Takut  of  tbe  Lena  and  a  man  of  the  lower  orders 
at  Constantinople  could  atill  make  shift  to  communicate  to- 
gether. 

Tbo  fonrtb  branch  of  Scythian  language  ia  the  Mongolian, 
The  Mongols,  in  tbe  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  ran  a 
wonderful  career  of  conquest,  overwhelming  nearly  all  the 
monareiiiea  of  Asia,  aud  reducing  even  tbe  eastern  countries 
of  Europe  to  aubjection.  The  Mongol  emperor  Kublai 
Khau,  reigning  from  the  borders  of  Germany  to  the  eoaata 
of  south-eastern  Aaia,  with  his  capital  in  China,  tbe  most 
populous  and  at  that  time  wcll-nigh  the  moat  enlightened 
country  of  tbo  earth,  governed  aueh  a  realm  as  the  world 
never  aaw,  boforo  or  since.  But  the  unwieldy  mass  fell  in 
pieces  almost  as  ra]iidly  aa  it  bad  been  brought  together. 
The  horribly  devastating  wars  by  which  Mongol  dominion 
was  eatablisbed  were  neither  attended  nor  followed  by  any 
eorapenaating  benefits:  they  were  a  tempest  of  barbarian 
furj,  to  be  thought  of  only  with  a  shudder,  and  with  grati- 
tude for  its  brevity.  The  Mongola  themaelvea  were  but  tha 
loadera  in  tbe  movement,  which  was  in  great  part  executed 
by  hordes  of  Turkiah  descent.  A  Mongol  dynasty  held  poa- 
scaeion  of  tbe  Chinese  throne  for  a  ucntury,  until  expelled, 
about  A.D.  1365,  by  a  aucccasiu!  revolt  of  the  native  race. 
k.t  present,  the  still  powerful  reuiaina  of  this  ouce  lo  i» 
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doubtable  people  are  living  in  quiet  and  insigiiifieance,  u 
dependents  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Their  terrilory  ii 
bounded  in  the  south  by  the  Tibetan  frontier,  and  estendi 
thence  eastward  to  tlie  border  of  China,  northward  to  lake 
Dzaiaang,  north-eastward  to  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and  to  the 
edge  of  Manchuria,  including  the  upper  waters  of  the  Lena 
and  the  Amoop.  Their  Boattered  fragments,  too,  are  left  in 
almost  every  country  westward  to  the  Volga,  and  a  consider- 
able colony  of  them  are  to  he  found  upon  both  Bides  of  the 
Volga,  to  some  distance  above  its  mouth.  The  Khalkas, 
Kalmucks,  and  Buriats  are  the  most  notable  of  their  tribes. 
The  fifth  and  last  branch  is  called  the  Tungtisic.  It  oc- 
cupies a  broad  tract  of  north-eastern  Asia,  from  the  frontier 
of  China  on  the  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Teniaoi  altiiost  to  Kamchatka.  Its 
most  conspicuous  dialect,  the  Mnnchu,  belongs  to  tribes 
which  have  established  a  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the 
world  by  their  conquest  of  China  a  little  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago  (a.d.  16i4).  In  wielding  the  forces  of  that 
mighty  empire,  they  long  displayed  a  consummate  ability ; 
but  their  administration,  attacked  at  once  by  foreign  en- 
croachment and  domestic  revolt,  has  now  for  some  time  been 
marked  with  fatal  weakness :  Scythian  power  seems  at  pre- 
Hent  not  less  decadent  in  the  extreme  East  than  in  the 
West  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Tungusian  races  have 
built  up  their  power  upon  a  Chinese  foundation.  The 
powerful  dynasties  of  Khitau  and  Kin,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  cetitiu-y  to  near  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth, 
held  a  great  part  of  northern  China  in  subjection,  though 
not  to  the  entire  subversion  of  the  empire  :  like  the  modem 
Maucliua,  they  adopted  and  perpetuated  the  Chinese  institu- 
tions and  culture.  The  realm  of  the  Kin  was  one  of  the 
luany  which  went  down  before  the  Mongolian  onset.  The 
Manchus  call  by  the  name  Orochon,  '  rein  deer-posse  ssors,* 
kll  Tungusian  tribes  excepting  their  own :  respecting  their 
mutual  relstiims  little  is  known  in  detail ;  they  are  depend, 
ences  partly  of  the  Cliinese  empire,  partly  of  the  Bussian. 

The  brief  suiTOy  of  the  history  of  the  Scythian  races  with 
which  we  nave  thus  accompanied  our  statement  of  their  di 
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riiione  U  sufficient  to  net  fortli  clearly  the  suboriJmiitt.  pai-t 
they  have  played  in  humim  atfujra.  War  atid  devastation 
have  been  the  sphere  in  which  their  activity  has  chiefly 
manifeated  itaelf.  Some  of  them  havo  shown  for  a  time  no 
mean  capacity  in  governing  and  managing  their  conquests 
But  they  have  had  no  aptitude  for  helping  tiie  advance  ot 
civilization,  and  but  little,  in  general,  even  for  appropriating 
the  knowledge  and  culture  of  their  subjectB  or  their  neigh- 
bours. The  MancUua  have  written  their  language  during 
Bome  centuries  past  •  but  they  have  nothing  which  deaervea 
the  name  of  a  national  literature  ■  their  books  are  tranala- 
tions  OP  servOe  imitations  of  Chinese  works.  The  Mongol 
literature  goes  back  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  period 
when  the  race  rose  to  importance  in  history,  but  is  almost 
equally  scanty.  The  Mongol  alphabet  was  the  original  of 
the  present  Manchu,  and,  in  its  turn,  was  derived  from  that 
of  the  Uigur  Turks ;  the  latter,  again,  goes  back  to  the 
Syriac,  having  been  brought  into  central  Asia  Vy  Keatorian 
miasionaries.  The  Uigurs,  the  eastemmost  members  of  the 
famOy  of  Turkish  tribes,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  among 
them  to  acquire  and  use  the  art  of  vrriting ;  their  alphabet 
is  said  to  be  mentioned  in  Chinese  annals  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, and  their  reputation  for  learning  won  them  eonaidera^ 
tion  and  high  employment  even  dowu  to  the  era  of  the 
Mongolian  outbreak  ;  but  they,  their  civilisation,  and  their 
literature  have  since  passed  so  nearly  out  of  existence  that 
it  has  even  been  possible  to  raise  the  question  whether  they 
were,  in  fact,  of  Turkish  kindred  and  speech.  Very  scanty 
fragments  of  what  are  supposed  to  have  been  their  literai-y 
productions,  of  uncertain  age,  are  still  preserved  to  us.  Tlio 
general  conversion  of  the  Turkish  tribes  to  Mohanimedan- 
iem  led  to  the  crowding  out  of  their  ancient  alphabet  by  the 
Arabic.  From  the  south-eaRtcm  division  of  t!ie  same 
branch,  generally  called  the  Jagataic,  or  Oriental  Turkish, 
we  have  a  literature  of  some  value,  dating  from  the  fifteentli 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  not  continued  later  :  its  moat 
important  work  is  the  autobiography  of  the  emperor  Baber, 
'.hat  extraordinary  man  who  early  in  the  sisteenth  century 
conquered  India,  founding  there  the  Mogul  dynasty,  the  final 
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Bxtinction  of  whifh  we  have  nurselves  witcieaaed  within  ths 
past  few  yeurs.  The  westeroraost  Turkiai)  race,  Ihe  con- 
querura  of  Constantinople,  usually  known  by  the  diatinL-tive 
name  of  Osmantis,  or  Ottomans  (both  words  are  comiptiora 
of  the  Dan>e  of  their  leader,  Othmon),  ha^ve  a  very  rich  and 
abimdaat  literature,  eoverin^  the  whole  period  from  the  riBS 
of  the  rai-'e  to  power  in  the  fourteenth  century  doivii  to  our 
own  time.  It  is,  however,  of  only  secondary  interest,  as 
being  fuunded  on  Persian  and  Arabic  models,  and  containing 
little  that  is  distinctively  nationnl  in  style  and  spirit.  The 
learned  didcc;!,  too,  in  which  it  is  written,  is  crowded  ful!  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  words,  often  to  the  nearly  total  esclusioa 
of  native  Turkish  material.  In  the  Finno- Hungarian  branch 
at  the  family,  finally,  there  is  the  same  paucity  of  literary 
records.  In  Hungary,  after  its  conversion  to  Boman  Chris- 
tianity (about  A.D.  1000),  Latin  was  for  a  long  time  the 
almost  exclusive  medium  of  learned  com  muni  cation  and  com- 
position. The  Heformation,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  favoured, 
the  uprising  of  a  national  literature,  in  the  vernaculai 
tongue ;  but  Austrian  policy  checked  and  thwarted  its  de- 
velopment ;  and  a  renewed  start,  taken  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  was  baffled  when  the  remains  of 
Hungarian  liberty  were  trampled  out  in  1849.  Finnish 
written  literature  is  still  more  receut,  but  bonsta  at  least  one 
work  of  a  high  order  of  interest,  of  a  wholly  native  and 
original  stamp  :  the  Kalevola,  composed  of  half-mythical, 
half -legendary  songs,  which  Lave  been  hauded  down  by  tra- 
dition, apparently  for  many  centuries,  from  generation  to 
generation  of  the  FJanieh  people.  No  other  TJgrian  nwe 
poBsesees  a  literature. 

It  is  claimed  of  late,  however,  by  those  who  are  engaged 
in  constructing  linguistic,  ethnological,  and  political  history 
out  of  the  just  disentombed  records  of  Assyrian  culture  and 
art,  Ihat  aufficient  evidence  ia  found  to  compel  the  belief 
that  neither  Indo- Europeans  nor  Semites,  but  some  third 
race,  were  the  first  occupants  and  owners  of  the  soil,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  culture  which  vras  adopted  and  devel 
oped  there  by  the  other  races,  as  they  later,  one  after 
another,  succeeded  ti  the  supremacy ;  and  some   maintain 
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furtLer  that  the  langungo  of  this  race  showa  it  to  havo  been 
Scythian,  a  member  of  tlie  westcrmnost,  or  Flnno- Hungarian, 
bnmch  of  the  family.  By  othei'a  the  Scythian  character  of 
the  dialect  ia  explicitly  denied.  Tlie  discussion  ia  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  too  few  persona,  am!  those  too  little  veraed 
in  Scythian  philology,  to  admit  of  a  definite  and  aatiafactorj 
oonclusion;  and  meanwhile  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
■with  eitreme  incredulity  any  theory  which  puts  Scythian 
rn.L'L'8  in  the  position  of  originators  of  an  independent  civilix- 
ation,  and  teachers  of  Semites  and  Indo-Europeana,  Such 
a  position  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  what  ia  known  of  their 
history  elsewhere,  and  would  constitute  a  real  anomaly  in 
ethnology ;  while  we  are  not  authorized  utterly  to  deny  its 
posaibUity,  we  certainly  have  the  right  to  demand  fuH  and 
unequivocal  evidence  before  we  yield  it  our  belief.  The 
fact — if  fact  it  be — ia  of  a  revolutionary  character,  and  must 
fight  its  way  to  acknowledgment. 

The  linguistic  tie,  now,  which  binds  together  the  widely 
■cattered  branches  of  this  great  family,  is  a  somewhat  loose 
and  feeble  one,  consisting  less  in  tho  traceable  correspond- 
ence of  material  and  forms,  the  possession  of  the  aame  roots 
and  the  same  Inflectiona,  than  ia  a  correapon donee  of  the 
atyle  of  structure,  of  the  modes  of  apprehension  and  expres- 
sion of  grammatical  relations.  Each  great  branch  forma  by 
itself  a  group  as  distinct  as  is,  for  instance,  the  Q-ermanic  or 
the  Slavonic  in  our  own  family  ;  but  thero  is  no  such  palpa- 
ble and  unmistakable  evidence  of  kinship  between  TJgrian, 
Turkish,  Mongol,  and  Manchu,  as  between  G-erman,  Euasian, 

i Greek,  and  Sanskrit.  It  is,  to  no  small  extent,  those  who 
know  least  in  detail  respecting  the  languages  of  the  family 
who  are  most  ready  to  assert  and  defend  their  historical 
connection:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Caatreu,  himself  a 
Finn,  and  whose  long  and  devoted  labours  have  taught  aa 
more  respecting  them  than  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
any  other  man,  venturoa*  to  assert  with  confidence  only  the 
demonstrable  liDguistic  relationship  of  TJgrian,  Samoyed, 
ud  Turkish,  and  regards  the  inclusion  of  Mongol  and  Man- 
■  F'.hnotogicaL  Lectures  respecting  tbe  Altaic  Kaccs  (St 
'Mil  p.  B*. 
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clic  within  the  same  circle  as  still  questionable.  But  even 
between  the  throe  former,  the  material  evidence  is  but  weak 
and  scanty,  aa  comparcti  with  that  presented  in  the  ludo- 
European  idioms,  of  which  specimens  were  given  above,  in 
the  fifth  lecture  ;  no  investigator  has  ever  been  able  to 
draw  up  tables  of  pervading  correspondences  in  tlie  Scy- 
thian tongues,  which  should  at  onco  illustrate  and  prove 
their  genetic  unity.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  races 
who  speak  these  tongues  may  have  been  separated  longer 
than  the  Indo-European,  enough  loDger  for  a  more  sweeping 
effacement  of  the  evidence  of  their  common  descent ;  or, 
again,  that  the  lack  of  those  remains  of  dialects  of  great 
antiquity  whicli  so  aid  our  researches  into  the  history  of  our 
own  family  of  speech  is  what  prevents  our  recognition  of  the 
links  that  bind  the  Scythian  languages  into  one.  It  may  be, 
too,  that  these  have  possessed  aa  much  more  variable  and 
mobile  a  character  than  the  Indo-European  forms  of  speech 
as  the  latter  than  the  Semitic :  this,  indeed,  has  been  repeat- 
edly assumed  to  be  true,  and  even  defended  by  theoreticaJ 
ftnd  a  priori  arguments  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  established  by  proper  linguistic  ciidonce  and  reasoning, 
and  it  is  strongly  opposed  by  the  coherence  of  the  several 
branches,  and  the  near  accordance  of  the  dialects  compoaing 
them.  And,  were  either  or  both  of  these  possible  esplana- 
tions  of  the  discordances  of  the  Scythian  tonguea  proved 
;nie,  they  would  by  no  means  settle  the  question  in  favonr 
of  the  unity  of  the  family  ;  they  would  simply  forbid  ub  to 
maintain  too  dogmatically  that  the  tongues  were  not  and  could 
not  be  related  as  members  of  one  family  ;  before  consenting 
positively  to  regard  them  as  thus  related,  we  should  still  be 
entitled  to  demand  tangible  evidences  ;  if  not  correspond- 
ences of  material,  then  at  least  definite  and  distinctive  coi^ 
respondences  of  form.  And,  as  already  intimated,  a  mop- 
phologjcal  resemblance  is  the  ground  on  which  the  claim 
of  Scythian  unity  is  chiefly  founded ;  their  fundianental 
cammon  characteristic  is  that  they  follow  what  is  styled  an 
agglutinative  type  of  structure.  That  is  to  say,  the  element! 
out  of  which  their  words  are  formed  are  loosely  put  together, 
instead  of  being  closely  compacted,  or  fused  into    ae  ;  they 


■re  agjpwgated,  rathei-  than  integrated  ;  the  root  or  thcmo  ia 
held  apart  from  the  affixes,  cmd  these  fcooi  one  anotber,  with 
A  distinet  apprehension  of  their  separate  individuality.  Am 
Professor  Miiller  well  espresses  it,  while  Indo-European 
language,  in  putlmg  two  roota  together  to  compose  a  form, 
sinks  the  individuality  of  both,  the  Scythian  sinks  that  ol 
but  one,  the  suffix.  The  process  is  not,  in  its  first  atagea, 
diverse  in  the  two  families,  since  every  Indo-European  form 
began  with  being  a  mere  collocation,  and,  in  a  large  piMpor- 
tion  of  cases,  the  root  maintains  to  the  end  its  integrity  of 
form  and  meaning :  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  ratber 
than  of  kind ;  of  the  extension  and  effect,  rather  than  the 
essential  nature,  of  a  mode  of  formation .-  and  yet,  it  ia  a 
palpable  and  an  important  difference,  when  wa  compare  the 
general  structure  of  two  languages,  one  out  of  each  family. 

The  simple  possession  in  common  of  an  agglutinative  cha- 
racter, as  thus  defined,  would  certainly  be  a  Tery  insufficient 
indication  of  the  common  parentage  of  the  Scythian  tongues  j 
mere  absence  of  inilection  would  be  a  characteristic  far  too 
general  and  indeterminate  to  prove  anything  respecting 
them.  They  do,  however,  present  some  striking  points  of 
agreement  in  the  style  and  manner  of  their  agglutination, 
such  as  might  supplement  and  powerfully  aid  the  convincing 
force  of  a  body  of  material  correspondences  which  should  be 
found  wanting  in  desired  fullness.  The  most  important  of 
Ihese  structural  accordances  are  as  follows. 

In  the  Scythian  languages,  derivation  by  prefixes  ie  un- 
known ;  the  radical  syllable  always  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
word,  followed  by  the  formative  elements.  The  root,  too,  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  receive  the  accretion  of  sufSses, 
itself  remains  pure  and  unchanged,  neither  fused  with  them, 
nor  ouphonieally  affected  by  them :  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  ita  derivatives,  it  baa  one  ujivarying  and  easily  re- 
cognized form.  It  would  appear,  however,  on  theoro'iical 
grounds,  that  this  fundamental  characteristic,  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  Scythian  roots,  must  be  admitted  with  some 
grains  of  allowance  :  aince,  if  root  be  kept  absolutely  aepa< 
rate  from  ending,  and  changelees,  wo  should,  on  the  one 
band,  look  for  a  much  closer  coincidence  of  roots  than  '«:e. 
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Bctually  find  between  tlie  different  dialects ;  and,  on  the  othec 
hnnd,  the  grand  means  of  derelopment  of  new  words  and 
rootH  would  be  cut  off,  and  linguistic  growth  almost  stifled. 
While,  then,  in  general  the  root  reueifes  no  modificatioa 
from  the  endings,  the  latter,  oa  the  contrary,  are  modified 
bj  the  root,  in  a  way  which  constitutes  the  most  striking 
pbuaetic  peculiarity  of  the  family.  The  rowels,  namely,  are 
dirided  into  two  classes,  heavy  (a,  o,  «,  etc.),  and  light  {e,  i, 
u,  etc.),  or  guttural  and  palatal  ;  and,  in  the  suj&ies,  only 
rowels  of  the  same  class  n  ith  that  of  the  root,  or  with  that 
of  the  la«t  syllable  of  the  root,  if  there  be  more  than  one, 
are  allowed  to  occur.  Hence,  every  suffix  has  two  forms, 
one  with  light  vowel  and  one  with  heavy,  either  of  which  ia 
used,  as  circumHtaiices  may  require.  Thu3,  in  Turkish,  from 
baba,  '  father,'  comes  baba-lar-um-dan,  '  from  our  Withers,* 
with  heavy  vowels  ;  but  from  dedeh,  '  grandiather,'  with  light 
vowels,  couies  dede-li-r-in-den,  '  from  their  grandfathers ' ; 
al, '  to  take,'  makes  almak,  alma,  alajak,  wliile  sev,  'to  U>ve,' 
uakua  sBBmek,teeine,sevejek:  or,  in  Hungarian,  ^uA-ir«z-<i<it 
means  '  to  the  shepherd,'  hut  kert-Mz-nek,  '  to  the  gardener.* 
This  is  usually  colled  the  "law  of  harmonic  sequence  of 
Towois  :  "  it  takes  somewhat  different  forms  in  the  different 
branches,  and  cihibits  niceties  and  Intricacies  of  harmonic 
equipoise  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter ;  it  ia 
most  elaborately  developed  and  most  strictly  obeyed  in  tha 
'rurkish  dialects. 

One  or  two  important  general  characteristics  of  the  lan- 
guagON  of  the  family  are  the  natural  and  direct  results  of 
this  aEfiluti native  method,  which  attributes  to  each  suffix  s 
distinct  tbrm  and  of&ce,  and  in  which  a  true  feeling  for  ths 
unity  of  words  does  not  forbid  an  excessive  accumulation  of 
lepuratd  fcirmatlvo  elements  in  the  same  vocable.  In  the 
flnt  placu,  varieties  and  irregularities  of  conjugation  and  de- 
vlension  are  almost  unknown  in  Scythian  grammar:  all 
vorhn,  all  nouns,  are  inflected  upon  the  same  unvarying. 
model ;  ovory  grammutical  relation  has  its  own  sign,  by 
which  it  IB  under  all  circumstances  donot-ed.  In  the  c^ecoiid 
place,  a  host  of  more  or  leas  complicated  forms  are  derivable 
by  ialnctional  iirocowes   from   one    root   or    theme     Ab 
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I  tlie  word  haha-lar-wn-daa,  given  aluvc,  which 
contains  tliij  posHeeaive  um,  Bignifying  'our,"  besiciea  the 
plural  ending  lar  aJid  the  ablative  case-affix  dan.  The 
Tnrlish  verba  eiemplify  tlic  same  peculiarity  in  a  much 
more  Btriking  manner;  thus,  by  appending  to  the  root  one 
or  more  than  one  of  half-a-dozen  modiiying  elomenta,  ex- 
pressing passivity,  reflexiveneas,  reciprocity,  causation,  nega- 
tion, and  impossibility,  wo  may  form  an  almost  indefinite 
number  of  themes  of  conjugation,  each  possessing  the  com- 
plete scheme  of  temporal  and  modal  forma  :  examples  are, 
from  the  root  tev,  '  tove,'  eev-iik-dir-mek,  '  to  cause  to  lore 
one  another,'  geo-uh-dir-il-eme-mek,  '  not  to  be  capable  of 
being  made  to  love  one  another,'  and  so  on. 

Of  the  more  ordinary  inflectional  apparatus,  analogous 
with  that  of  the  tongues  of  our  own  family,  some  of  the 
Scythian  languages  possess  an  abundant  store  :  the  Finnish 
has  a  regular  scheme  of  fifteen  cases  for  its  nouns ;  the 
Hungarian,  one  of  more  than  twenty.  Their  plurals  are 
formed  by  a  separate  pluralizing  suffix  (in  Turkiah,  ler  or 
lof,  as  seen  above),  to  which  tliontho  same  case-endings  are 
added  as  to  the  simple  theme  in  the  singular.  Ko  dis- 
tinction of  grammatical  gender  is  marked.  Verbal  forma  are 
produced,  as  with  us,  by  personal  endings,  of  pronominal 
origin.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  personal  and  possessive, 
and  aro  appcaided  respectively  to  conjugational  themes  having 
a  participial  and  an  infinitival  significance,  to  names  of  the 
actor  and  of  the  action.  Thus,  from  Turkish  dog-mak, 
\  'to  strike,'  through  the  present  participle  dogur,  '  sti'iking,' 
P  comes  the  present  dogur-um,  '  Btriking-I,'  i.e.,  '  I  strike  ; ' 
the  preterit  is  dogd-wn,  '  act-of-striking-mine,'  i.e.,  '  I  have 
struck ; '  the  third  person  is  the  simple  theme,  without  suffix, 
as  dogur,  '  he  strikes,'  dogdi,  'he  has  struck  ; '  and  the  addi 
tjon  to  these  of  the  common  plural  suffix  of  declension 
makes  the  third  persons  plural,  dogur-lar,  '  they  strike,' 
^.ii-iCT-, '  they  have  struck' — literally,  'strikers,'  'strikings.' 
Soi'h  verbal  forms  are,  then,  essentially  nouns,  taken  in  a 
predicative  sense  ;  the  radical  idea  has  been  made  a  noun  of, 
in.  order  to  be  employed  as  a  verb ;  and  so  much  of  the 
nominal  form  ind  character  Btill  cleaves  to  them,  that  it  must 
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be  conceded  that  the  Scyihian  tongues  have  not  cleivlf 
apprehended  and  fully  worked  out  the  diBtinction  of  theao 
two  fundamental  parte  of  apeei^h.  Their  conjugation,  how- 
ever, such  as  it  is,  is  rich  in  temporal  and  modal  distinctions. 
The  root  appears  in  its  naked  form  oa  second  person  eingulw 
imnerative. 

ConnoctiTes  and  rola.tional  worde  are  nearly  unknown  in 
the  lauguugea  of  thia  family.  Where  we  should  employ  a 
olauae,  they  sot  a  caae-form  of  a  noun  :  for  esample,  "while 
we  were  going"  ia  rondored  in  Turkish  by  git-diy-imit-de, 
'in  our  act  of  going  (wenting),'  By  means  of  gerundive* 
and  poBSBsaiveB,  the  different  members  of  a  period  are  twined 
together  into  a  single  intricate  or  lumbering  statement, 
having  the  principal  verb  regularly  at  the  end,  and  the  deter- 
mining word  followed  by  the  determined,  often  producing  on 
inverted  conatruction  which  aeeme  very  strange  to  our  appre- 
hension. 

It  must  not  fail  to  be  observed  that  the  different  branches 
oi  thia  family  are  not  a  little  discordant  as  regards  the  degree 
of  their  agglutinative  development.  The  XFgriaji  dialects, 
,  especially  the  Hungarian  and  Finniahj  are  the  highest  in 
rank,  being  almost  entitled  to  be  reckoned  as  inflective. 
The  eastern  branches,  the  Mongolian  and  Tungusian,  are  ia  • 
every  way  poorer  and  scantier,  and  the  Manchu  even  verges 
upon  monosyllabic  stifineaa,  not  having,  for  example,  so  much 
as  a  distinction  of  number  and  pereon  in  its  predicative  op 
verbally  employed  words.  The  Turkish,  in  rank  aa  in 
geographical  position,  holds  a  middle  place. 

Whether  the  morphological  correspondences  thus  set 
forth,  along  with  others  less  conapituouB,  which  have  been 
found  to  eiist  between  Ugrian,  Samoyed,  Turkish,  Mongol, 
and  Tungusic  languages,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  prove 
these  languages  genetically  allied,  branches  of  one  original 
stock,  may  be  regarded  as  still  an  open  question.  A  widec 
induction,  a  more  thorough  grasp  and  comprehension  of  the 
resemblances  and  differences  of  all  human  speech,  is  prob- 
ably needed  ere  linguistic  science  shall  be  justified  in 
pronouncing  a  confident  decision  of  a  question  so  recondite 
Whether,  again,  coincidences  in  the  actual  material  of  tht 
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same  tongues  have  been  brought  out  in  sufficient  number,  or 
of  a  sufficiently  unequivocal  character,  to  constitute,  along 
with  these  correspondences  of  form,  such  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  unity  of  the  family  as  may  be  deemed  satis- 
factory and  accepted,  is  also  a  matter  for  doubt.  It  is  safest 
to  regard  the  classification  at  present  as  a  provisional  one, 
and  to  leave  to  future  researches  its  establishment  or  ita 
overthrow.  The  separate  investigation  and  mutual  com- 
parison of  many  of  the  dialects  is  as  yet  only  very  imper- 
fectly made,  or  even  hardly  commenced :  farther  and  more 
penetrating  study  may  strengthen  and  render  indi^oluble  the 
tie  that  is  abeady  claimed  to  bind  together  the  eastern  and 
western  branches ;  but  it  may  tls^o  tihcw  fcheir  connectkm  to 
be  Toetelj  imaginary. 


Dmn  rUlutiea  of  genetic  class illcntion  of  languages. 
t^nily.  DravMian  K>^iip.  North -eaatorn  Asiatic.  MoooHjillaMc 
tongaes:  Chinese,  Farther  Indian,  Tibetan,  etc.  Malay- Poly negiu 
and  Melanesian  /amilieB.  Egj'ptian  laaguB{,-e  and  its  asserted  kJa- 
dred  :  Hamitio  faiiiilj.  Lniiguagw  qf  southern  and  central  Afrioa 
Languages  of  America ;  problem  of  derivatiun  of  AoiGrioall  moM 
iBolated  tongues  :  Basque,  Caucaaian,  etc. 


Ik  the  last  lecture,  we  began  a  aui-\«y  of  the  genenU 
dividing  lines  of  human  speech,  on  enumeration  and  descrip- 
tion of  thu  families  into  which  linguistic  science  has  com- 
bined the  languages  thus  far  brought  uuder  her  notice.  We 
had  time,  however,  to  examine  but  two  of  these  families, 
coraprehcnding  the  tongues  of  the  two  great  white  races 
which  have  taken  or  arc  taking,  after  our  own,  the  most 
conspicuous  parts  in  the  history  of  mankind :  they  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Semitic,  a  little  group  of  closely  related 
dialects  in  the  aouth-woEtern  corner  of  Afiia,  counting  aa  iti^ 
principal  memhera  the  Hebrew,  Ai-abic,  aud  Syriac  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Scythian,  an  immense  aggregation  of 
greatly  varying  forms  of  speech,  occupying  with  its  five 
principal  branches — -the  Ugrian,  Sauioyedic,  Turkish,  Mon- 
golian, and  Tungusic — a  very  large,  but,  in  part,  a  nut  very 
valuable,  porticm  of  the  combined  continent  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  We  hare  now  to  complete  our  work  by  passing  in 
cursory  review  the  remaining  families.  The  task  may  be 
found,  as  I  cannot  help  fearing,  a  somewhat  tedious  one- 
consisting,  aa  it  must  do,  to  no  amftll  extent,  in  ^ing  over  a 
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oatalogue  of  unknown  or  unfamiliar  uamea,  belongiug  h) 
races  and  tonguoe  tbat  etand  tar  off  from  our  interests ;  but, 
if  ila  result  shall  be  to  give  ua  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
grand,  outlines,  geographit-al  and  structural,  of  human  speech, 
ciur  hour  will  not  have  been  spent  unprofitably. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  from  the  outset  that  the  best 
classification  of  humou  languages  uow  attainable  is  neither 
eihaustive,  nor  equally  certain  and  reliable  in  al!  its  parts. 
While  nearly  the  whole  field  bos  been  explored,  it  baa  not 
Ijeen  explored  everywhere  with  equal  minuteness  and  care, 
uor  by  equally  trustworthy  investigators.  In  language,  as  in 
geography,  there  are  few  estcnsive  regions  whieb  need  any 
longer  be  marked  "  unknown ; "  yet  there  are  many  o( 
which  only  the  most  general  features  have  been  detorciined : 
and  that,  perhaps,  in  part  by  ini'erence,  in  part  upon  inform- 
ation which  may  turn  out  incorrect.  It  may  be  said  in 
general  that,  where  travellers'  reports,  or  mere  vocabularieB, 
have  alone  been  accessible  u«  the  ground  of  classification,  the 
reuulte  reached  are  of  superficial  character  and  provisional 
Tolue.  No  family  of  languages  can  have  either  its  internal 
or  its  external  relations  well  established,  until  its  material 
has  been  submitted  to  analysis,  the  genesis  and  mode  of  con- 
struction of  its  forms  traced  out,  and  its  laws  of  phonetic 
change  deduced  ii'om  an  esamlDation  and  comparison  of  all 
the  accessible  phenomena — until,  in  short,  its  vital  procesBes 
are  comprehended,  in  their  past  history  and  their  present 
workings.  To  accomplish  this  for  ail  existing  imd  recorded 
buinau  speech  will  be  a  alow  and  laborious  task  ;  and,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  we  must  expect  that  the  limits  of  families 
will  be  more  or  less  altered,  that  languages  now  separated  will 
como  to  bo  classed  together,  and  even  that  some  of  those  now 
connected  will  be  autidered.  It  is  not  alone  true  that  pene- 
trating study  often  brings  to  light  resemblances  between  two 
langiuigea  which  escape  a  superficial  examinatian ;  it  also 
■ometimcs  shows  the  illusiToness  of  others  which  at  first  sight 
appeared  to  he  valid  evidences  of  relationship.  In  a  pre- 
liminary comparison,  chance  coincidences  are  liable  to  be 
overvalued.  Moreover,  the  first  tentative  groupings  are 
wont  to  bo  made  by  the  more  sanguine  and  eDteigriua%%V«*& 
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of  philologiBta.  The  "  personal  equation, 
Homers  call  it,  the  allowance  for  difference  ( 
endowment,  and  skill,  has  to  be  applied,  certainly  not  lesa 
rigoroualy,  in  estimating  the  observationB  and  deductions  of 
linguistic  acholcrs  than  those  of  the  labourers  in  other 
Bciencee.  ITiere  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cIobb  of  &.cile  and 
fljiticipative  investigators,  whose  minds  are  most  impressed 
by  apparent  resemblances;  nho  delight  in  construction,  in 
estabhshing  connections,  in  grouping  together  extensive 
claases,  in  forming  grand  and  striking  hypotheses ;  who  are 
never  willing  to  say  "  I  do  not  know  :  "  and,  on  the  other 
band,  there  is  the  class  of  leas  ardent  and  more  phlegmatic 
students,  who  look  beneath  superficial  resemblances  to  pro- 
founder  differences ;  who  call  always  for  more  proof;  who 
are  ever  ready  to  confess  ignorance,  and  to  hold  their  judg- 
ment in  suspejise ;  who  refuse  their  assent  to  engaging 
theories,  allowing  it  to  be  wrung  from  them  only  by  cogent 
and  convincing  evidence.  Each  class  has  its  advantages : 
the  one  fumialies  the  better  explorers,  the  other  the  sounder 
critics ;  the  one  is  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  popular, 
the  other  is  the  safer  and  the  more  strictly  scientific. 

A  notable  exemplification  of  this  temperamental  difference 
of  authorities  is  furnished  us  in  connection  with  one  of  the 
famUies  of  which  we  have  already  treated.  We  saw  reason, 
in  the  last  lecture,  to  regard  with  some  doubt  the  genetic 
relationship  claimed  to  exist  between  the  five  great  brauchea 
of  the  Scythian  family,  as  being  founded  too  little  on  actual 
correspondence  of  linguistic  materials  demonstrably  derived 
&om  a  common  source,  and  too  much  on  mere  analogies  of 
linguistic  structure — analogies,  too,  ivhich  were  able  to  con- 
sist with  such  important  differences  as  separate  the  jejune 
dialect  of  the  Manchua  from  the  rich  and  almost  inflective 
languages  of  the  Finns  and  Hungarians.  We  could  not 
pronounce  it  certain  that  the  family  will  be  able  to  maintain 
its  integrity  in  the  light  of  a  more  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive investigatioii.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  unable 
to  deny  that  it  may  succeed  in  doing  so ;  and  farther,  it 
b  'altogether  pCBsibli^  that  recognitable  evidences  of  ultimate 
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connection  with  the  family  may  be  found  among  other  Aid> 
Ktic  tonguee.  as  yet  uncliissed.  Now  aouie  lingiuBtic  acholarB, 
I  little  note  and  authority,  have  ventured  to  give  to 
these  po!< Bib ili ties  the  value  of  estajvlished  and  unquestion- 
able facts.  They  have  set  up  an  enormous  family,  which  they 
liave  styled  the  "  Turanian ; "  they  have  allotted  to  it  the 
agglutinative  strutture  aa  its  distinctive  characteristic,  and 
have  made  it  include  nearly  all  known  tongues  save  the  Indo- 
European  and  Semitic,  not  in  Asia  alone,  but  through  the 
oceanic  islands  and  over  the  continent  of  America.  Such 
sweeping  and  wholesale  conglomeration  (for  we  can  hardly 
call  it  classification),  at  the  present  stage  of  progress  of  lin- 
guistic research,  is  wholly  unscientific,  and  of  no  authority 
or  value.  It  represents  only  a  want  of  detailed  knowledge, 
and  a  readinesB  to  give  way  to  loose  and  unscrupuloua  theoriz- 
ing, on  the  part  of  ita  authors,  who  are,  at  the  very  hest, 
anticipators  of  the  result  of  acientific  inquiry  —  who  are 
even  already  proved  in  part  its  contradictors  :  for  it  is  long 
since  shown  that  many  of  the  alleged  "  Turanian  "  dialecta 
are  hardly  less  fundamentally  difi'erent  in  their  structure 
from  the  typical  languages  of  the  family  than  la  tlie  Greek 
or  the  Hebrew.  That  the  inventors  of  the  name  Turanian 
have  associated  it  with  such  a  baseless  chissification  ia  suffi- 
cient reason  why  it  should  he  atrittly  rejected  from  the 
terminology  of  linguistic  science.  Nor  has  it  in  virtue  oi 
its  derivation  any  peculiar  claim  to  our  acceptance.  It  ia 
borrowed  from  the  legendary  history  of  the  Persian  or 
Iranian  race,  as  represented  to  us  chiefly  by  the  Shah- 
.  Nameh,  or  '  Book  of  Kinge,"  of  Firdusi.  There  Irej  and 
Tur  are  two  of  the  three  brothers  from  whom  spring  the 
races  of  mankind  ;  and  the  tribes  of  Iran  and  Tunin,  their 
descendants — namely,  the  native  Persians  and  their  neigh- 
bours upon  the  north-east,  probably  of  Tni-kish  kindred — - 
are  represented  as  engaged  in  incessant  wartkre  upon  the 
frontier  of  their  respective  territory.  Why  we  should  adopt 
a  term  so  local  in  its  original  application,  out  of  a  cycle  ol 
legends  with  which  so  few  of  us  are  familiar,  as  the  name  ol 
a  race  which  is  claimed  to  extend  from  the  north  weateni 


border  of  Europe  eastward  ac-roBs  continent  aud  ocean,  vidi^i> 
iiig  as  it  goes,  till  it  spreads  along  the  whole  western  Atlan- 
tic shore,  cannot  Aoaily  be  made  to  appear. 

There  are  especially  two  groups  of  Asiatic  languagee, 
which  have  been  conlidentlj  claimed,  and  with  some  show  of 
:«a»on,  to  belong  to  the  Scythian  family-  Of  these,  the  first 
U  that  occupying  the  Bouthern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  commonly  called  the  Tamulian  or  Dravidiim 
group  or  family.  We  have  already  seen  (in  the  fifth  and 
■iith  lectures)  that  the  Sanskrit  speaking  tribes,  of  Indo- 
EaopeoQ  race,  forced  their  way  into  India  through  the 
pasaefl  on  its  north-weetem  frontier,  almost  within  the  his- 
toric period ;  and  that  they  there  took  exclusive  possession 
only  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  country,  including  espe- 
cially  the  vast  plains  and  vallejs  of  Hindustan  proper,  witji 
B  tract  of  the  sea-coast  stretching  south nard  on  either  haad  ; 
dispossessing  so  far,  by  reduction  to  servitude  or  by  expol- 
aion,  the  more  aboriginal  inhabitants,  but  leaving  to  their 
former  owners  the  hiUy  and  elevated  southern  region,  the 
Dekban,  as  well  as  the  jet  less  accessible  heights  and  slopes 
of  the  Himalaya  chain  in  the  north.  Throughout  nearly  the 
whole  Dekban,  these  older  races  still  form  the  predominant 
population,  and  speak  and  write  their  own  languages.  Chief 
among  the  latter  are  the  Tamil,  occupying  the  suuth-eastem 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  along  with  most  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon ;  the  Telinga  or  Telugu,  spoken  over  a  yot  more 
extensive  region  lying  north  of  this  ;  the  Canareae,  extend- 
ing from  the  interior  border  of  the  Tamil  and  Telugu  west- 
ward almost  to  the  coast ;  the  Malay&lam  or  Malabar,  cover- 
ing a  narrow  strip  of  the  south-western  coast,  from  Cape 
Comorin  northwaj^ ;  and  the  Tulu,  filluig  a  still  more 
restricted  area  to  the  north  oi'  th«  Malayftlam.  All  these 
are  cultivated  tongues,  and  poasess  written  literatures,  of 
greater  or  less  eitent  and  antiquity  ;  that  of  the  Tamil  is 
the  most  important  and  the  oldest,  parts  of  it  appearing  to 
date  back  as  fiir  as  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  our 
era;  nothing  in  Telugu  is  earlier  than  the  twelfth.  The 
Dravidian  races,  howe'-er,  have  derived  their  religion,  their 
pslity,  and  their  culture,  from  the  superior  race  to  the  anrik 
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of  tliem,  the  Hindue  ;  tteir  alpLabets  are  of  Hindu  descent ; 
their  pbiloHophical  and  scientific  terniB  are  borrowed  from 
tiie  rich  Ptorea  of  the  Sanskrit ;  their  literary  works  are  in 
no  small  part  traDslations  or  imitatlone  of  Sanskrit  authors. 
There  are  other  tribes  in  the  peninsula,  of  less  numbers  and 
importance,  wholly  uncultivated,  and  in  part  of  savage  man- 
ners and  mode  of  life.  Some  of  these — as  the  Tudae  of  the 
Milagiri  hills,  the  Kotaa  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
the  wild  Gonda  and  Khonds  of  the  hiOy  country  of  Gond- 
woua — are  proved  by  their  language  to  be  akin  with  the 
Dravidion  peoples ;  *  others — as  the  Kols,  Suras,  and  Santala 
— appear  to  be  of  entirely  diverse  race  and  speech ;  relics, 
perhaps,  of  a  yet  more  ancient  Indian  population,  which 
occupied  the  boU  before  the  incursion  of  the  Dravidiana,  and 
was  driven  out  by  these,  as  they,  in  their  turn,  by  the  Indo- 
Europeans.  Once  more,  outside  the  borders  of  India 
proper,  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Beluchistan  (the 
ancient  Gcdrosia),  there  is  found  a  people,  the  Brahuis, 
whose  tongue,  though  filled  with  words  of  Hindu  origin,  is 
claimed  to  exhibit  unequivocal  traces  of  a  Sravidiaa  basie. 

The  Dravidian  languages  are  not  only,  like  the  Scythian, 
of  a  generally  agglutinate  character,  but  their  style  of  ag- 
glutinative structure  is  sufficiently  accordant  with  that  of 
the  Scythian  tongues  to  permit  of  their  being  ranked  in 
the  same  family,  provided  that  material  evidence  of  the 
relationship,  of  a  sufficiently  distinct  and  unequivocal  char- 
acter, shall  also  be  discovered.  That  such  has  been  already 
found  out  and  set  forth,  is  not  to  be  believed.  The  investi- 
gation has  not  yet  been  undertaken  by  any  scholar  pro- 
foundly versed  in  the  languages  of  both  families,  nor  has 
fbe  comparative  grammar  of  the  Scythian  dialects  reached 
results  which  can  be  applied  in  conducting  it  and  in  arriving 
at  a  determinate  decision.  That  an  outlying  branch  of  the 
Scythian  race  once  stretched  down  tlirough  western  and 
southern  Iran  into  the  Indian  peninsula  is  at  present  only  an 
attractive  and  plausible  theory,  which  may  yet  be  established 

•  ThiB  is  the  npinion  of  Cnldwpll,  from 
GraDUoar  or  tho  DraTidion  Lang\iageB  (Loni 
tile  toaUriab  for  tUis  accannt  of  the  buml}'. 
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by  coBipariaon  of  languages,  when  thia  comparison  aliail  fair* 
been  made  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  sufficient  caution. 

The  other  group  referred  to,  as  having  been  soraotimes 
claimeij  to  exhibit  traces  of  relationship  with  the  Scythian 
family,  is  composed  of  the  languages  which  occupy  the 
peuinaulaa  and  islands  of  the  extreme  norlh-east«m  part  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  Their  character  and  relations  con- 
stitute a  very  obscure  and  difficult  problem  in  linguistic 
ethnology  :  whether  they  make  up  a  group  in  any  other  thas 
a  geographical  sense,  whether  they  are  not  isolated  and  inde- 
pendent  tongues,  is  at  present  exceedingly  doubtful.  Their 
linguistic  tie,  if  there  be  one,  is  yet  to  be  established. 

By  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  member  of  the 
group  is  the  Japanese.  It  is  wholly  confined  to  the  islanda 
forming  the  empire  of  Japan  (and  into  the  northernmost  of 
these,  Teaso,  it  is  a  recent  intrusion ;  the  chief  population 
of  the  island  is  Kurilian),  and  has  uo  representatives  or  near 
kindred  upon  the  main-land.  80  lively  attention  baa  been 
directed  to  it  of  late,  since  the  re-opening  of  the  empire  to 
Europeans — its  grammars,  dictionaries,  conversation-bookB, 
and  the  like,  are  multiplying  so  rapidly  in  European  lan- 
guages, and  are  leading  to  so  much  discussion  of  its  linguistic 
character,  that  we  may  hope  to  see  its  position  ere  long 
definitely  established.  It  has  recently  been  repeatedly  and 
confidently  asserttid  to  be  "  of  the  Turanian  family ; "  but 
this  is  a  phrase  of  so  wholly  dubious  meaning  that  we  cannot 
tell  what  it  is  worth ;  we  shall  be  obliged  to  hold  our  judg- 
ments suspended  until  the  general  relations  of  the  north- 
eaatem  Asiatic  languages  are  better  settled.  The  language 
is  polysyllabic  and  agglutinative  in  character,  possessing 
some  of  the  features  of  construction  which  also  characterize 
the  Scythian  tongues.  It  is  of  a  simple  phonetic  structure 
(its  syllables  being  almost  always  composed  of  a  single  con- 
Bonant  with  following  vowel),  and  fluent  and  easy  of  utter- 
ance. Besides  the  ordinary  spoken  dialect,  there  is  another, 
older  and  more  primitive,  iiscd  as  the  medium  of  certaii. 
styles  of  composition  ;  it  is  caOed  the  Tamato.  Much,  too, 
of  the  learned  literature  of  the  Japanese  is  written  in 
Chinese.     Their  culture  and  letters  come  &om  China,  being 
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inti-oduced,  it  is  Ijelieved,  in  the  third  century  of  our  era , 
the  annals  of  tho  empire,  however,  clftim  to  go  back  to  a 
much  higher  antiquity,  even  to  a  time  some  conturies  before 
Chriat.  It  was  uufortunate  for  an  inflected  tongue  like  the 
Japanese  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to  China  for  an  alphabet ; 
and  although  a  thoroughly  practical  and  convenient  aet  ol 
eharaeters,  of  syllahic  value,  eaay  to  write  and  to  read,  was 
at  one  time  devised,  being  made  out  of  parts  of  Chinese 
ideographs,  it  ia  of  very  restricted  use ;  and  the  mode  of 
writing  generally  employed  for  literary  tests  ia  one  of  the 
most  detestable  in  the  world,  and  the  greatest  existing  ob- 
stacle to  the  acquirement  of  the  language. 

The  dialect  of  the  Loo-Choo  islands  is  nearly  akin  with  the 
Japanese. 

The  peninsula  of  Corea,  lying  in  close  proiimity  to 
the  empire  of  Japan,  ia  occupied  by  a  language  between 
which  and  the  Japanese,  though  they  are  not  no  dissimilar  m 
Btructure  that  they  might  not  he  members  of  one  family,  no 
material  evidences  of  relationsiip  have  been  traced  mid 
pointed  out.  The  Corean  also  possesses  some  literary  culti- 
vation, derived  from  China  ;  but  of  both  language  and  liter- 
ature only  the  scantiest  knowledge  has  reached  the  Weat. 

Along  the  coast  of  Asia  north  of  Corea,  and  also  upon  the 
island  of  Saghalien  or  Karafto,  and  through  the  Kurile  chain 
of  islands,  which  stretch  from  Tesso  northward  to  the  ei- 
tremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  dwells  another  race, 
that  of  the  AinoB  or  Kurilians.  l"hey  are  hairy  savages, 
who  live  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but  are  distinguished  by 
nobility  of  bearing  and  gentleness  of  manners.  Their  speech 
has  been  sometimes  pronounced  radically  akin  with  the 
Japanese,  but,  apparently,  without  any  sufficient  reason. 
few  of  their  popular  songs  have  been  written  down  by 
strangers. 

The  peninsula  of  Kamchatka  itself  belongs  to  yet  another 
wild  race,  the  Kamchadaiea  ;  and  to  the  north  of  these  lie  the 
nearly  related  peoples  of  the  Koriaks  and  Chukchi,  between 
whom  and  the  Amoriuan  races  a  connection  Ima  been 
pected,  but  not  satisfactorily  proved.  The  Namollos,  who 
occupy  t!ie  vory  extremity  of    the  continent,  next  to  Behr 
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ring's  Htraita,  are  pretty  certainly  related  with  the  EL-kimoi 
of  tlie  northern  shores  of  the  opposite  (.'ontiiieut,  and  tbui 
appear  to  be  emigranta  out  of  Amerifa  into  Asia. 

Between  the  races  we  have  mentioned  and  the  Yakuts  of 
the  Lena,  that  far  outlying  branch  of  the  Turkish  fiunily, 
finally,  live  the  Yukagiris,  another  isolated  and  widely  spread 
people,  not  proved  by  their  language  to  he  akin  witb'ony  of 
their  neighbours. 

It  was  the  more  necessary  to  glance  at  the  intricate  and 
ill  understood  iinguistie  relatious  of  this  part  of  the  Asiatio 
continent,  because  our  eyes  naturally  turn  curiously  in  that 
direction,  when  we  inquire  whence  and  how  our  owu  Ameri- 
can continent  obtained  the  aboriginal  population  which  we 
have  been  disposBcsaing.  It  is  evident  that  much  remaina 
to  he  doro  upon  the  Asiatic  side  of  tho  straits  before  the 
linguistic  scholar  can  be  rciuly  for  a  comparison  which  shall 
show  with  what  race  of  the  Old  World,  if  with  any,  tho 
racea  of  the  New  are  allied  in  speech. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia  ia  occupied  by  peoples 
whose  tongues  form  together  a  single  clasa  or  family.  They 
fill  China  and  Farther  India,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
parte  of  the  central  Asiatic  plateau.  The  distinctive  common 
characteristic  of  these  tongues  is  that  they  are  monosyllabic 
Of  all  human  dialects,  they  represent  moat  nearly  what,  a« 
-.7e  have  already  seen  reason  for  concluding,  was  the  primitivu 
Btago  of  the  agglutinative  and  inflective  forms  of  speech  ; 
they  have  never  begun  that  fusion  of  eleti 
ently  significant  into  compound  forms  which  has  bee 
principal  item  in  the  history  of  development  of  all  other 
tongues.  The  Chinese  words,  for  example,  are  still  to  no 
itmall  extent  roots,  representing  ideas  in  crude  and  undefined 
form,  and  equally  convertible  by  use  into  noun,  verb,  or 
adverb.  Thus,  ta  contains  the  radical  idea  of  '  being  great,* 
and  may,  as  a  substantive,  mean  '  greatness  ; '  as  au  adjective, 
'  great ; '  as  a  verb,  either  '  to  be  g^eat,'  or  '  to  make  groat, 
to  magnify  ; '  as  an  adverb,  '  greatly  ;  '  tho  value  which  it  ii 
to  have  as  actually  employed,  in  any  given  ease,  is  deter 
mined  partly  by  its  position  in  the  phrase,  ami  partly  by  the 
ie<luirementB  of  the  sense,  as  gathered  from  the  complnz  (rf 
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idbaa  which  the  sentence  preaenta.  We  liave  already  had 
ticeasion  to  remark  (in  the  seventh  lecture)  that  aomenhat 
the  Bame  thing  may  be  aaid  of  many  English  words  ;  we 
took  looe  a.s  an  instance  of  one  which  is  now  either  vorb  or 
noun,  having  lost  by  phonetic  abbreviation  the  formative 
elements  which  once  diatiugaished  it  as  the  one  and  as  the 
other.  It  is  a  very  customary  thing  with  us,  too,  to  bike 
a  word  which  ie  properly  one  part  of  speech,  and  con- 
vort  it  into  varioua  others  without  changing  its  shape  i 
for  example,  better  is  primarily  an  adjective,  as  in  "  a  better 
man  than  I ; "  but  we  employ  it  in  connections  which 
make  of  it  an  adverb,  aa  in  "  he  loves  party  better  than 
country  ;  "  or  a  noun,  aa  when  we  speak  of  yielding  to  our 
betterx,  or  getting  the  better  of  a  bad  habit ;  or,  finally,  a 
verb,  aa  in  "  tiiey  better  their  condition."  Such  analogies, 
however,  do  not  explain  the  form  and  the  variety  of  applica- 
tion of  the  words  composing  the  Chinese  and  its  kindred 
languages.  Of  the  former  poaseasion  of  formative  elements 
these  words  show  no  signa,  either  phonetic  or  significant ; 
they  have  never  been  made  distinct  parts  of  a]jeech  in  the 
Bonae  in  which  ours  have  been  and  are  ao.  How  different 
is  the  state  of  mouosyllabism  which  precedes  inflection  from 
that  which  follows  it  in  consequence  of  the  wearing  off  o( 
inlective  elements,  may  be  in  aome  measure  seen  hy  com- 
paring a  Chinese  sentence  with  its  English  equivalent.  Tha 
Chineae  runa,  aa  nearly  as  we  can  repreaent  it,  thus  :  "  King 
speak :  Sage  I  not  far  thousand  mile  and  come ;  also  will 
have  uae  gain  me  realm,  hey?"  which  means,  'the  king 
spoke :  O  sage  !  since  thou  dost  not  count  a  thousand  niilca 
far  to  come  (that  is,  hast  taken  the  pains  to  come  hithor 
from  a  great  distance),  writ  thou  not,  too,  have  brought  some 
thing  for  the  weal  of  my  realm  p  '  • 

While  all  the  lauguagea  of  the  region  we  have  described 
thus  agree  in  type,  in  morphological  character,  they  show  a 
great  and  astonishing  diversity  of  material ;  only  scanty  cor- 
respondences of  form  and  meaning  are  found  in  their  vocahi;- 
lariesj  and    hence,  the  nature  and  degree  of  their  mutual 

■  Thia  eiarnpla  is  \akcn  irom  Schleicher's  TAngnngm  at  Uurop!  ii 
ijltewtlic  Betiew  (Bono,  l8i''D^,  p.  "-l. 
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relationship  'ire  utill  oliauire.  But  the  structural  accordnnM 
is  here,  evidcutly,  a  pretty  iure  sigu  of  common  descent, 
If  mono  syllabic  tonguea  were  of  frequent  occurrence  among 
hiimaii  ra<:eB,  if,  for  instance,  we  met  w  ith  one  group  of  them 
in  China,  another  in  Africa,  and  another  in  America,  wo 
I  should  have  no  right  to  infer  that  they  were  all  genetically 
related  ;  for  it  is,  beyond  all  question,  hypotheticaily  possible 
that  different  divisions  of  mankind  should  be  characterize! 
by  a  kindred  inaptitude  for  linguistic  development.  When, 
however,  we  find  the  known  languages  of  this  type  cluBtered 
together  in  one  corner  of  a  single  continent,  we  cannot  well 
resist  the  convii^tion  that  they  are  all  dialects  of  one  original 
tongue,  and  that  their  differences,  however  great  theae  may 
be,  are  the  result  of  discordant  histtiric  growth. 

Infinitely  the  most  important  member  of  the  monosyllabifl 
group  or  family  is  the  Chinese:  its  history  is  exceeded  in 
interest  by  that  of  very  few  other  known  tongues.  Iti 
earliest  literary  records  (some  of  the  odes  of  the  Shi-King, 
'Book  of  Slings')  claim  to  go  bu*;k  to  nearly  two  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  and  the  annals  and  traditions  of  tba 
race  reach  some  centuries  fart.her,  so  that  Chinese  antiquity 
almost  exceeds  in  hoariuess  both  Semitic  and  Indo-European. 
China,  indeed,  in  the  primitiveness  and  persistency  of  iti 
language,  its  arts,  and  its  polity,  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  esceptional  phenomena  which  the  story  of  nur  race 
presents.  It  has  maintained  substantially  the  same  speech 
and  the  same  institutions,  by  uninterrupted  transmission 
from  generation  to  generation  upon  the  same  soil,  aO  the 
way  down  to  our  own  times  from  a  period  in  the  past  at 
which  every  Indo-European  people  of  which  we  know  aught 
was  but  a  roving  tribe  of  harbarians.  Elsewhere,  change  has 
been  the  dominating  principle ;  in  China,  permanency.  Nor 
has  this  permanency  been  quietism  and  stagnation.  China  haa 
had,  dorni  even  to  modem  times,  no  insignificant  share  of 
activity  and  progress,  though  always  within  certain  limits, 
and  never  of  a  radical  and  revolutionary  character.  She  ha* 
heen  one  of  the  very  few  great  i:entres  of  culture  and  en- 
lightenment which  the  world  has  known;  and  her  cullura 
hw  been  not  leaa  original  in  its  beginnings,  and  almost  murt 


indepentleiit  of  foreign  aid  in  its  develojiment,  tliaii nij  other. 
She  haa  been  the  mother  of  arts,  Beiencea,  and  letttra,  to  the 
racca  on  every  aide  of  her ;  and  tlie  world  at  large  she  bas 
aft'et'ted  not  a.  little,  mainly  through  the  material  producta  of 
lior  ingenuity  and  industry,  fiepeatediy  aubjetted  to  foreigc 
domination,  she  has  always  yanquiahed  Lor  conquorora,  com- 
pelling thorn  implicitly  to  adopt  her  civilization,  and  reapect 
and  maintain  her  inatitutione.  That  she  now  at  last  seeinB 
to  have  become  in  a  measure  superannuated  and  eifete,  and  to 
be  nearing  her  downfall,  under  the  combined  prcaaure  of 
overcrowded  population,  a  detested  foreign  yoke  and  internal 
rebellion  against  it,  and  the  disorganizing  interference  of 
Western  powers,  may  be  true ;  but  it  does  not  become  us  to 
regard  otherwise  than  with  compassion  the  final  decay  of 
a  culture  which,  taking  into  account  the  length  of  its  dura- 
tion and  the  number  of  iiidividuals  affected  by  it,  hae  perhaps 
epread  aa  much  light  and  mode  as  much  happiness  as  any 
other  that  ever  existed. 

The  reprcsentjitive  man  of  China  is  Confucius,  who  lived 
in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  He  is  no  religious 
teacher,  but  an  ethical  and  political  philosopher.  In  him 
the  wisdom  of  the  olden  time,  the  national  apprehension  of 
the  moaning  and  duties  of  life,  found  its  highest  expreasion, 
which  has  been  accepted  as  authoritative  \>y  all  succeeding 
agea.  He  determined  how  much  of  the  ancient  literature 
should  be  saved  from  oblivion  :  hia  excorpta  from  it,  histori- 
cal and  poetical,  together  with  his  own  writings,  and  the 
works  of  his  pupils,  in  which  are  handed  down  his  own  in- 
structions in  public  and  private  virtue,  form  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Five  King  and  the  Four  Books,  the  national  classics, 
the  earliest  and  most  revered  portion  of  the  national  litera- 
ture. Their  continuation  and  elaboration  have  engaged  no 
inalgnifi^^a^t  part  of  the  literary  activity  of  following  genera- 
tions. But,  aside  from  this,  almost  every  department  of 
mental  productiveness  is  represented  in  China  by  boats  of 
works,  ancient  and  modern  :  in  history,  in  biography,  ingeo- 
jpTiphy  and  ethnology,  in  jurisprudence,  in  the  grammar  a!:d 
lexicography  especially  of  their  own  tongae,  in  natural  his- 
tory aul  science,  in  art  and  industry,  in  the  various  braQoh^ 


of  beHes-lettrois,  as  poetry,  romance,  the  drama,  the  Ohlnen 
haTe  produced  in  abundance  what,  tried  even  by  our  own 
rtandiird,  is  worthy  of  high  respect  and  admiration.  Ni 
race,  certainly,  ontaide  the  Indo-European  and  SemitiJ 
familieB,  nor  many  races  even  of  those  families,  can  show  a 
literature  of  equal  value  with  the  Chinese, 

Not  very  much  requires  to  be  said  in  explanation  of  th« 
structure  and  history  of  a  language  so  aimple — a  language 
which  might  be  said  to  have  no  grammatical  structure,  which 
poBseases  neither  inflections  nor  parts  of  speech,  and  which 
has  changed  less  in  four  thousand  years  tban  most  others  in 
four  hundred,  or  than  many  another  in  a  single  century. 
80  restricted,  in  the  first  place,  is  its  phonetical  system,  that 
its  whole  vocabulary,  in  thegeneral  cultivated  dialect  (which 
has  lost  the  power  of  uttering  final  mutes,  still  preserved  and 
distinctly  sounded  in  some  of  the"  popular  patois'),  \e  com- 
posed of  only  about  four  hnndrednnd  fifty  different  vocahlea, 
combinations  of  sounda  :  these,  however,  are  converted  into 
not  far  from  three  times  that  number  of  distinct  words  by 
means  of  the  tones  of  utterance,  which  ia  Chinese,  as  in 
some  other  languages  of  similarly  scanty  resources,  are 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the  vocabulary,  instead  of  being 
left,  as  with  us,  to  the  department  of  rhetoric  and  elocution. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  several  words  have  a  much 
greater  range  of  signiScation  than  in  more  richly  endowed 
tongues ;  each  seems  to  unite  in  itaelf  the  oiEces  of  many 
distinct  words,  tho  tie  of  connection  between  its  signiilea- 
tions  being  no  longer  traceable.  External  development,  the 
formation  of  derivative  words  to  I'ear  the  variety  of  derived 
meanings  into  which  every  root  tends  to  branch  out,  is  here 
almost  or  quite  unknown  :  internal,  significant  development 
nas  been  obliged  to  do  the  whole  work  of  linguistic  growth. 
Of  course,  then,  not  only  the  gramniatical  form,butalBo  the 
radical  significance,  is  often  left  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  con- 
nection. And  here,  again,  the  Chinese  finds  its  nearest 
parallel,  among  inflected  tongues,  in  the  numerous  homonyma 
(words  identical  in  sound  but  different  in  meaning)  of  our 
own  English  :  for  example,  in  our  three  different  meefi 
(meet,  mete,  and  meat),  and  hear't  {bear,  verb,  bear,  iioua, 
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and  bare,  adjective),  a!ai  Jbund's  {found  from  Jliid,  found, 
'  eBtablisli,'  anil  found,  '  caat '),  and  other  the  like.  In  the 
written  language,  much  of  this  ambiguity  ia  avoided,  sinco 
each  Chinese  ehuracter  represents  a  word  with  regard,  not  to 
itn  phonetic  fomi  alone,  but  to  its  meaning  also  *  —  whence 
comes  the  strange  anomaly  that  a  language  composed  of  but 
a  thousand  or  two  of  words  is  written  with  aa  alphabet  con- 
taining tens  of  thouaanda  of  different  signs.  The  literary  style 
is  thus  enabled  to  unite  with  sufficient  intelligibility  a  won* 
deriul  degree  of  conciseness,  to  combine  brevity  and  precision 
to  a  degree  elsewhere  unappronched.  The  spoken  language  ia 
much  more  wordy,  using,  to  secure  the  mutual  understanding 
of  speaker  and  hearer,  various  devices,  which  here  and  there 
approach  very  near  to  agglutination,  although  they  always 
itop  short  of  it.  To  no  small  extent,  the  Chinese  ia  in  prac- 
tical use  a  language  of  groups  of  monosyllabic  roots  rather 
than  of  isolated  monosyllables;  a  host  of  conceptions  which 
we  signify  by  single  words,  it  denotes  by  a  collocation  of 
•everal  words  :  thus,  '  virtue  '  is  represented  by  four  cardinal 
virtues,  faitk-piety'temperance-justice  ;  '  parent '  by  father- 
mother  ;  eiceedingly  often,  two  nearly  synonymous  worda  are 
put  together  to  express  their  common  meaning,  like  way-path, 
for  'way '  (such  a  collocation  being  mainly  a  device  for  suggest- 
ing to  the  mind  the  one  signification  in  which  two  words,  each 
of  various  meaning,  agree  witii  one  another) ;  very  often,  again, 
a  "  classifier,"  or  word  denoting  the  class  in  which  a  voca- 
ble ia  used,  is  appended  to  it,  as  when  we  aay  vtaple-tree, 
whalcfish,  ft-r  maple  and  whala  (many  of  theae  classifiers  are 
of  very  peculiar  sense  and  application)  j  certain  words, 
further,  are  virtual  aigna  of  parts  of  speech,  as  those  meaning 
'  get,'  '  come,'  '  go,'  added  to  verbs  ;  '  place,'  making  nouns 
from  verbs  and  adjectives ;  a  relative  particle,  pointing  out 
the  attributive  relation ;  objective  particles,  indicating 
an  instrumental,  locative,  dative  case  ;  pluralizing  worda, 
meaning  originally  'number,  crowd,  heap;'  a  diminutive 
sign,  the  word  for  '  child ; '  and  ao  on.  There  haa  been 
here  not  a  little  of  that  attenuation  and  integration  of 
•  See 


meaainf;  bj*  wli:ch  in  our  own  language  we  have  funned 
K)  manv  rcUttiunal  irorda  and  phraaes ;  but  there  ■»  no 
ftunon,  no  cloee  L-ombi nation,  even,  of  elements ;  the«e  are 
nmplj  placed  aide  b?  aide,  without  losbg  their  ecparate  in< 
dividuality.  There  is  no  reason  assignable  why  a  truly  ag- 
glatinntivc  rtage  might  not  poBsjlily  grow  out  of  a  condition 
of  thin^H  like  this ;  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  that,  in  certain 
of  the  popular  dialects  (wtiich  differ  notably  from  the  kteofi- 
htea,  the  eoaunon  dialect  of  the  lettered  claiBes),  agglutina- 
tion, to  a  limited  extent,  is  actuaUy  reached. 

"While  thus  the  Chinese  is,  in  certain  respects  of  funda- 
mental importance,  the  most  rudimentary  and  scanty  of  all 
known  Isnguagen,  the  one  least  fitted  to  become  a  aatisfactoty 
means  of  ciproBsion  of  human  thought,  it  is  not  without  itc 
compenxationH.  The  power  which  the  human  mind  has  over 
its  instruments,  and  independent  of  their  imperfections,  u 
■trikiiigly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  this  form  of  speech, 
which  has  successfully  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  culti- 
vated, reflecting,  studious,  and  ingenious  people  throughout  a 
career  of  unequalled  duration  ;  which  ha«  been  put  to  far 
higher  and  more  varied  uses  than  most  of  the  multitude  of 
highly  organized  dialects  spoken  among  men — dialocts  rich 
in  flexibility,  adaptiveness,  and  power  of  oxpausion,  but  poor 
in  the  mental  poverty  and  weakness  of  those  who  should 
wield  them.  In  the  domain  of  language,  as  in  some  depart- 
menta  of  art  and  industry,  no  race  has  been  comparable  witli 
the  Cliinene  for  capacity  to  accomplish  wonderful  things  with 
rude  and  uncouth  instruments. 

The  principal  nations  of  Farther  India  are  the  Annameae 
or  Cochin -Chine  so,  the  Siamese,  and  tho  Burmese ;  tribes  of 
inferior  numbers,  civilizution,  and  importance  are  the  Kwauto, 
CambodiiLUB,  Puguaus,  Karens,  and  others.  Annamene  cul- 
ture is  of  Chinese  origin;  the  races  of  Siam  and  BurmaU 
eiiiorgc  from  obscurity  as  they  receive  knowledge,  letters, 
uid  religion  (Buddhism)  together  fi-om  India.  Tbeir  lan- 
guages are,  like  the  Chinese,  monosyllabic  and  isolating;  but 
ihey  aru  OS  much  iiiferior  to  that  tongue  in  distinctness  oi 
coiistrui'tiot  anil  precision  of  expression  as  the  people  that 
•peak    them   have  shown  themselves  to  be  inferior  to  tlui 
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aihabitanta  of  China  in  mental  activity  and  reach,  01  indi- 
cative words,  Bubetitutea  I'or  the  formative  elementa  of  more 
highly  developed  languages,  they  make  an  extended  use. 
Such  auxiliary  and  limiting  words  are  in  Siamese  always  put 
before,  in  Bunneae  always  after,  the  principal  root. 

To  the  same  general  class  of  tongues,  yet  with  sundry 
TariationH  of  type,  even  sometimes  appearing  to  ovoratep  the 
boundary  which  divides  mere  coDocation  from  iictual  agglu- 
tination of  elementa,  are  deemed  to  belong  the  exceedingly 
numerous  and  not  less  discordant  diiilects  which  crowd  the 
mountain  valloya  on  both  sides  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  that  part  of  the  plateau  of  central  Asia  whieli 
lies  next  north  of  the  range.  The  linguistic  student  ia  lost, 
aa  yet,  in  the  infinity  of  details  preaented  by  these  dialet-ta, 
and  is  unable  to  classify  them  satisfactorily .  Most  of  them 
are  known  only  by  partial  vocabularies,  lists  of  words 
gathered  by  enterprising  collectora,*  no  penetrating  investi- 
gation and  clear  esposition  of  their  structure  and  laws  of 
growth  having  yet  been  made.  It  were  uaetesa  to  detail 
here  the  names  of  the  wild  tribea  to  which  they  belong,  or 
Bet  forth  the  groupings  whicli  have  been  provisionally  estjib- 
lisbod  among  tiiem.  The  only  one  which  possesses  any  his- 
torical or  literary  importance  is  tbe  Tibetan,  Tibet  was  one 
of  the  early  conquests  of  Buddhism,  and  has  long  been  a 
chief  centre  of  that  religion.  It  has  an  immense  Buddhiat 
literature,  in  great  part  tranalated  from  the  Sanskrit,  and 
written  in  a  character  derived  from  that  in  which  the  Sans- 
fci-it  is  written.  Though  strictly  a  monoayllabic  language, 
the  Tibetan  exhibits  some  very  peculiar  and  problematical 
features — in  its  written  but  now  unpronouneed  prefixes,  and 
a  kind  of  inflective  internal  change  appearing  in  many  if  ita 
words — which  are  a  aubject  of  much  controversy  among 
comparative  philologists. 

With  the  nest  great  family,  the  Malay-Polyneaian,  or 
Oceanic,  we  shall  not  need  to  delay  long.  Those  who  speak 
ita  diaJecta  fill  nearly  ail  tbe  islands  from  tbe  coaatB  of  Aaia 
louthward  and  eastward,  from  Madagascar  to  the  Sandwich 

*  .Among  these,  Uov,  N.  £rown  and  Mi',  B.  E.  Hodgaoa  hme  eapedkUj 
diBtingaished  themselrea. 
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g?oup  and  Eittiter  Island,  from  Xew  Zealand  to  Formosa, 
A  few  of  those  wliich  are  found  nearest  to  Farther  India 
possess  alphabets  and  sc&ntj  Uterature^i,  coming  chiefly  from 
the  introduction  among  them  of  religion  and  culture  from 
India;  but  the  Malay  has  adopted  the  Arabic  alpliabet. 
Considering  how  iridely  they  are  scattered,  there  prevnili 
imong  these  languftgea  a  notable  degree  of  correspondence 
of  material  as  well  ae  of  structure,  and  their  coherence  as  a 
Eamily  is  unquestionable  ;  but  the  work  of  marking  out 
subordinate  groups,  and  determining  degrees  of  relationship, 
is  as  yet  but  partially  accompliahed  for  them.  Missionaries, 
American  and  English,  have  played  and  are  playing  an  im. 
porbint  part  in  laying  them  open  to  knowledge,  as  well  as 
in  introducing  kuciwlcdge  among  those  who  speak  them. 

The  Polynesian  languages,  especially  those  of  the  eastern 
diviBiun,  are  of  simpler  phonetic  form  than  any  others  spoken 
by  buman  races :  their  alphabets  contain  not  more  than  ten 
consonants,  often  as  few  as  seven,  and  their  allowed  combin- 
ntions  of  sounds  are  restricted  to  open  syllables,  composed 
of  a  vowel  alone,  or  of  a  vowel  preceded  by  a  single  conso- 
nant ;  of  combined  cjnsonants,  or  final  consonants,  tbej 
know  nothing.  They  are  polysyllabic,  but  hardly  leaa  desti- 
tute! of  forms  than  the  monosyllabic  tongues.  Their  roots, 
if  we  may  call  them  an,  or  the  moat  primitive  elements  which 
our  imperfect  historical  analysis  enables  us  to  trace,  are  mora 
often  dissyllabic,  but  of  indeterminate  value  as  parts  of 
speech :  they  may  be  employed,  without  eliange,  as  verb, 
substantive,  a<ljective,  or  even  preposition.  All  inflection  ia 
wanting ;  gender,  case,  number,  tense,  mode,  person,  have  no 
formal  distinctions ;  pronouns,  indicative  particles,  prepo- 
sitions, and  the  like,  constitute  the  whole  grammar,  making 
parts  of  Bpei  ch  and  pointing  out  their  relations.  Moreover, 
anythingwhich  can  properly  he  styled  averb  is  posaesBedbj 
none  ol'  these  languages  ;  their  so-called  verbs  are  really  onlj 
nouns  talieo  predicatively.  Thus,  to  express  'he  has  a  white 
jacket  on,' the  Dayak  says  literally  "hewith-jaeketwith-whito/' 
or  "  he  jackety  whitoy."  •  As  a  means  of  development  lA 
■ignificati'in,  the  r'.'petitiou  or  reduplication  of  a  rcot  is  verj 
•  Slfinlhal,  Cboraktcristik  die,  page  IBS. 


frequently  resorted  to  ;  prefiseB  and  auffixea,  especinlly  tlie 
former,  are  also  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  Oulj  the  per- 
Bonal  pronouns  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  variation  by  number, 
produced  by  composition  and  fusion  with  the  numerals  :  in 
this  way  are  often  distinguiahed  not  only  a  singular,  dual,  and 
plural,  but  also  a  tri-al,  denoting  throe  :  and  the  numbers 
other  than  singular  of  the  first  person  have  a  double  form, 
according  as  the  tee  ia  meant  to  inclndo  or  to  exclude  the  per- 
Bon  addressed. 

The  races  to  whom  belong  the  dialoi'ts  we  have  thus 
characterized  are  of  a  brown  colour.  But  these  do  not 
make  up  the  whole  population  of  the  PaciSc  island-world. 
The  groups  of  little  islands  lying  to  the  east  of  New  G-uinea 
— the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon's  islands,  New  Caledonia, 
and  others — are  inhabited  by  a  black  race,  having  frizzled  or 
woolly  hair,  yet  showing  no  other  signs  of  relationship  with 
the  natives  of  Africa.  Men  of  like  physical  character istica 
are  found  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  New  Guinea,  anil 
more  or  less  of  the  other  islands  lying  westward,  as  far  a»  the 
Andaman  group,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  They  are  known  by 
Tariona  names,  as  Negribjs,  Papuans,  Melanesiaus.  Some  of 
their  languages  have  been  recently  brought  by  missionary 
etfort  to  the  knowledge  of  linguistic  scholars,  and  help  to 
prove  the  raee  distinct  from  the  Polynesian.  In  point  of 
material,  a  wide  diversity  oxista  among  the  dialects  of  ttie 
different  tribes  ;  they  exhibit  almost  the  eitreme  of  linguistic 
discordance ;  each  little  island  has  its  own  idiom,  unintelli- 
gible to  all  its  neighbours,  itud  sometimes  the  separate  dis- 
tricts of  the  same  islet  are  unable  to  communicate  together. 
Tet,  BO  far  as  they  have  been  examined,  distinct  traces  of  a 
common  origin  have  been  found  ;  and  in  general  plan  of 
structure  they  agree  not  only  among  themselves,  but  aiso,  in 
a  marked  degree,  with  the  Polynesian  tongues,  so  that  they 
aie  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  ultimately  coinciding  with  the 
latter  in  origin.* 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Australia  and  of  parts  of  tha 
neighbouring  islands  are  by  some  set  down  aa  a  distiii.'t 

"  See  Tod  iIbf  Gabeleniz,  Dio  Meinncnisohon  Sprue'  «d,  etc.,  in  yil  tiU 
118S1]  of  tho  Mete.gii'B  of  ttie  Saxon  Suoietj'  uf  S<:u:acc9, 
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ITie  rank  in  the  scale  of  languages  generally  aaaigned 
to  the  ancieat  Egyptian  (with  its  euccessor,  the  modem 
Coptic),  its  often  alleged  connection  with  the  Semitic,  and  the 
antiquity  and  importance  of  the  culture  to  which  it  served  as 
uutmment,  would  have  justified  ub  in  treating  it  next  after 
the  Indo-European  and  Semitic  ;  but  it  seemed  more  conve- 
nient to  traverse  the  whole  joint  continent  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  hefore  crossing  into  AfriiMt.  The  chronology  of 
Egyptian  history  is  still  a  Bubject  of  not  a  little  controversy ; 
but  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  the  very  earliest 
written  monuments  of  human  thought  are  found  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  the  moat  ancient  and  most  gigantic 
^'orka  of  human  art.  There  was  wisdom  in  Egypt,  accumu- 
lated and  handed  down  through  a  long  succession  of  genera- 
tions, for  M08C8,  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  state,  to  become 
learned  in ;  and  Herodotus,  the  "  father  of  history,"  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  style  him,  fonnd  Egypt,  when  he  visited 
it,  already  entered  upon  ita  period  of  dotage  and  decay.  It 
was  a  strange  country :  one  narrow  line  of  brilliant  green 
(but  Bpreading  fan-like  at  its  northern  extremity),  traced  by 
the  periodical  overfiow  of  a  single  branchleaa  ajid  sourceleaa 
river  through  the  great  desert  which  sweeps  from  the  Atlantic 
const  to  the  very  border  of  India ;  so  popidous  and  so  fertile 
BS  to  furnish  a  surplusage  of  labour,  for  the  execution  of 
architectural  works  of  a  solidity  and  grandeur  elsewhere 
unkn  iWD,  and  whith  the  absohite  drynesB  of  the  climate  has 
perm  tted  to  come  down  to  ua  in  unequalled  preservation. 
On  t  cse  monuments,  within  and  without,  the  record-loving 
Egyptians  depicted  and  described  the  events  of  their  nation^ 
and  persona!  history,  the  course  and  occupations  of  their 
daily  lives,  their  ofl'erings,  prayers,  and  praises,  the  scenes  of 
their  oublic  worship  and  of  the  ai.  ninietration  of  their  state, 
their  expeditions  and  conquests.  Their  language  haa  thus 
stood  for  ages  plainly  written  before  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
inviting  re^er.^ ;  but  the  key  to  the  characters  in  which  it 
ivaa  inscribed,  the  sacrod  hieroglyphics,  had  been  lost  alluoat 
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nijce  the  bejimimg  of  the  Christinn  era  ;  cntil,  id  our  own 
century,  it  has  been  recovered  by  the  zeal  aod  inluBtry  of  a 
few  devoted  men,  among  whose  namcH  thai  of  ChatnpoHion 
at  an  da  foremoBt.  The  reconet  ruction  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  tongue,  though  by  no  means  complete,  is  aufGciently 
advanced  to  allow  ub  to  see  quite  clearly  its  general  cha- 
racter. It  was  but  an  older  form  of  the  modern  Coptic. 
The  Coptic  has  itBelf  gone  out  of  existence  within  the  past 
three  or  four  centuries,  extinguished  by  the  Arabic  ;  but  we 
pOBseas  a  tolerably  abundant  Christinn  Coptic  literature, 
representing  two  or  three  slightly  different  ialects,  written 
in  an  alphabetic  character  chiefly  adapted  from  the  Greek, 
and  dating  back  to  the  early  centuries  of  our  era.  The 
differences  are  comparatively  slight  between  the  old  Egyptian 
of  tbe  hieroglyphical  monuments  and  the  later  Coptic,  for  the 
esceedingly  simple  structure  of  the  language  has  saved  it  from 
the  active  operation  of  linguistic  change.  A  transitional 
■tep,  too,  between  the  one  and  the  other  is  set  before  us  in 
the  series  of  records,  mostly  in  papyrus  rolls,  which  are  called 
nieratic  and  demotic,  from  the  characters  in  which  they  are 
written,  modified  forms  of  the  hieroglyphs,  adapted  to  a  more 
popular  use :  these  records  come  from  the  last  five  or  aix 
centuries  preceding  our  era,  and  represent,  doubtless,  the 
popular  speech  of  the  period, 

A  number  of  other  African  dialects  are  claimed  to  exhibit 
affinities  of  material  and  structure  with  the  language  ol 
Eoypt.  They  fall  *  into  three  groups  ;  tbo  Ethiopian  or 
Abyssinian,  of  which  the  Galla  is  at  present  the  most  im- 
portant member  [  the  Libyan  or  Berber,  extendiog  over  a 
wide  region  of  northern  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  and  the  Hottentot,  embracing  the  dialects  of  tbe 
degraded  tribes  of  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  at  the  far 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent :  these  lost  have  been  but 
recently  recognized  as  showing  signs  of  probable  relationship 
with  the  rest.  The  family,  as  thus  made  up,  is  styled  the 
Hamitic  (by  a  name  correlative  to  Semitic  and  Japhet'c): 
its  constitution  and  relations,  however,  are  utill   matters  jt 

*  I  follow  here  t1ie  classifiFatian  of  Lcpaius,  given  in  tbe  second  editwi  ( 
Ui  Standard  Alphabet  (London  and  Berlin,  18R3},  at  d.  3tS. 
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no  little  ititTerciice  of  opinion  among  linguistic  sdnlara,  and 
i»ii  be  fully  establiislied  only  by  continued  research. 

Tlie  Egyptian  waa  »  Iangufi£;e  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  oi 
eren  poverty,  of  grammatical  structure.  Its  roots — which, 
in  their  couditiou  as  made  known  to  ua,  are  preTtuUngly, 
though  not  uniformly,  mono  syllabic — are  also  its  words  j 
neither  noun  nor  verb,  nor  any  other  part  of  speech,  has  a 
characteristic  form,  or  can  be  traced  back  to  a  simpler  radi- 
cal element,  from  which  it  cornea  hy  the  addition  of  a  forma- 
tive eiemRnt.  Some  rootn,  as  in  Ciiineae,  are  either  verb, 
aubatantive,  or  adjective — thue,  ankh,  '  lire,  life,  alive,'  tekki, 
'  write,  a  writing,  writer ' — othera  are  only  verbs  or  only 
nouns.  A  word  uaed  as  aubetantive  is  generally  marked  hy 
a  prefixed  article,  which  is  often  closely  comhiued  with  it, 
but  yet  is  not  a  part  of  it ;  it  has  no  declension,  the  objective 
uaea  being  indifated  by  prepositions.  The  personal  inflec- 
tion of  the  verh  is  made  by  meana  of  auffiied  pronomin^ 
endings,  also  looaely  attached,  and  capahle  of  being  omitted 
in  the  third  person  when  a  nouu  is  expressed  as  aubject  of 
the  vcrh.  Mode  and  tense  are,  to  a  certain  limited  eitept, 
■ignifled  hy  prefixed  auxiliary  words.  But  these  pronomina] 
endings,  which,  when  added  to  the  verb,  indicate  the  suhject 
(sometimes  alao  the  object),  have  likewiae  a  possessive  vaJue, 
when  appended  to  nouns :  thus,  ran-i  is  either  '  I  name '  or 
'  my  name  ; '  it  ia  literally,  donbtleaa, '  uaming-mine,'  apphed 
in  a  substantive  or  a  verbal  sense  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  particular  ease :  that  is  to  say,  there  ia  no 
essential  distinction  formally  made  hetween  a  noun  and  a 
verh.  In  the  singular  number  of  both  artielea  and  pronominal 
Buffixes,  as  also  in  the  pronouns,  there  is  made  a  separation 
of  gender,  as  masculine  or  feminine.  This  is  a  highly 
important  feature  in  the  structure  of  Hamitic  speech,  and 
tile  one  which  gives  it  its  beat  claim  to  the  title  of  form-lan- 
guage. So  far  as  it  goes,  it  puts  the  tonj^es  of  the  family 
into  one  grand  class  along  with  the  Indo- European  and  the 
Semitic  :  these  three  famiiios  alone  have  mado  a  suhjective 
cla«siiiiM,tion  of  all  ohjecta  of  knowledge  and  of  thought  sa 
maacuhiie  and  fi  miuine,and  given  it  expression  in  their  speech. 
But,  by  ita  general  character,  the  Egyptian  is  far  crtuugli 


train  being  eutitled  to  rank  with  the  Tudo-Suropean  And 
Semiric  lajiguages,  beiug,  ratter,  but  a  eiiigle  step  above  thn 
Cliineee :  in  nutnj  of  its  conBtructioue  it  is  qiiitfi  as  bald  as 
tlie  Isttei*,  and  aometimea  evea  lues  clear  and  free  from 
ambiguity. 

Tlie  Egyptian,  pronouns  present  some  striking  analogiiia 
with  the  Semitic,  and  from  this  fact  has  been  drawn  by  many 
linguistic  Bcholara  the  confident  conclusion  that  the  two 
families  are  ultimately  related,  the  Egyptian  being  a  relic  of 
the  Semitic  as  the  latter  was  before  ita  development  into  the 
peculiar  form  which  it  now  wears,  and  which  was  described 
iu  the  laflt  lecture.  Considering,  however,  the  exceeding 
structural  difference  between  them,  and  the  high  improba- 
bility that  any  genuine  correaponilenceH  of  ho  special  a  cha- 
racter should  have  survived  that  thorough  working-over 
Vihich  could  aloue  have  made  Semitic  Hpeech  out  of  anything 
like  Egyptian,  the  conclusion  must  be  pronounced,  at  the 
least,  a  veutui^esomo  one.  Semitic  affinities  have  been  not 
less  eoofidently,  and  with  perhaps  more  show  of  reason, 
claimed  for  the  Libyan  and  Abyssinian  branches  of  the  so- 
called  Hamitic  family.  Only  continued  investigation,  and 
more  definite  estabhshraent  of  the  criteria  of  genetic  relation- 
ship, can  determine  what  part  of  these  alleged  correspond. 
encoB  are  real,  and  of  force  to  show  community  of  descent, 
and  what  part  are  fancied,  or  accidental,  or  the  result  of 
borrowing  out  of  one  language  into  another. 

To  enter  in  any  detail  into  the  labyrinths  of  African  lan- 
guage and  ethnography  is  not  essential  to  our  present 
purpose,  and  will  not  be  here  undertaken.  Aa  a  consequence 
of  the  extraordinary  activity  of  missionary  enterprise  and  of 
geographical  exploration  and  discovery  in  Africa  within  a  few 
years  past,  much  curiosity  and  study  has  been  directed 
towards  African  dialects ;  a  great  mass  of  material  has  been 
collected,  and  ita  examination  has  been  carried  far  enough  to 
give  us  at  leaat  a  general  idea  of  the  distribution  of  racos  in 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  A  vast  deal,  however,  still  remain* 
to  be  done,  before  the  almost  innumerable  and  rapidly  chang- 
ing dialects  of  all  these  wild  tribes  shall  be  brought  to  our 
knowledge,  combined  into  classes   and  groups,  and  muisic- 
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■tood  in  their  resembtaaceB  and  difiercnces  of  material  uid 
rtracture. 

Apart  from  the  dialeota  already  menticined,  as  belonging 
to  the  Hamitic  or  the  Semitic  familj,  the  best  established 
m;id  most  widely  extended  group  of  African  longiinges  is  that 
one  which  fills  nearly  the  whole  southern  part  of  the  conti- 
nent, from  a  few  degrees  north  of  the  equator  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  is  variously  called  the  Bantu,  the  Chuana, 
or  the  Zingiaa  family  ;  or,  by  a  simple  geographical  title,  the 
South- African.  The  material  as  well  as  structural  coinci- 
dences between  its  numerous  members  are  fully  sufficient  to 
prove  its  unity.  Its  subdivisions,  and  the  separate  dialects 
composing  them,  need  not  here  be  rehearsed.*  None  of 
these  dialects  has  any  other  culture  than  that  which  it  has 
received  under  missionary  auspices  in  the  most  recent  period. 
They  are  all  of  an  agglutinative  character,  forming  words  of 
many  syllables,  and,  in  a  certain  way,  they  are  rich  enough 
in  forms,  and  iu  the  capacity  of  indicating  diilerent  shades  of 
meaning  and  relation.  Their  most  marked  peculiarity  is 
their  extensive  use  of  pronominal  prefixes  to  the  nouns ; 
these  are  numerous — in  some  languages,  as  many  as  sixteen 
— and  distinguish  the  number  and  generic  class  of  the  nouns 
to  which  they  are  attached.  Thus,  in  Zulu,  ive  have  wn-fana, 
'  boy,'  aba-Jana,  '  boys  ; '  in-komo,  '  cow,'  izin-komo,  '  cows  ; ' 
ili-zwi,  '  word,'  ama-swi,  '  words,'  and  so  on.f  But  farther, 
these  same  prefixes,  or  characteristic  parts  of  them,  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  adjectives,  the  possesaive  and  relative 
pronouns,  and  the  personal  pronouns  employed  as  subject  or 
object  of  the  verbs,  agreeing  with  or  referring  to  the  nouns 
tn  which  they  respectively  belong :  for  example,  aba-fana 
i-ami  aha-kulu,  ha  taitda,  'my  large  boys,  they  love;'  but 
iein-komo  z-ami  izin-kulu,  zi  taiuia,  '  my  large  cows,  they 
love.'  Thus  is  produced  a  kind  of  alliterative  congruence, 
like  the  rhyming  one  often  seen  in  Latin,  as  vir-o  optint-o 
,  femia-w  op/im-<e  maxiin-re.      Of  inflection  by  caaea 
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the  South- AJrieau  noim  has  hardly  any;  the  case- relation  i 
are  indicated  by  prefixed  prepositiona.  Nor  is  there  a  per- 
Bonal  tuliection  of  the  verba,  exeepi  by  means  of  prefixed 
pronouns.  Mode  and  t.eiiae  are  aignified  chiefly  by  auxiliary 
words,  alsOBtandiug  before  the  main  root;  but  in  part  by 
derivative  forms  of  tlie  root,  made  by  sufExea  :  thus,  tainlile, 
'  ioved,'  from  landa,  '  love ; '  and  like  Kuffises  form  derivativo 
conjugations  of  the  root,  iu  number  and  in  variety  compar 
able  with  thoae  which,  as  waa  shown  in  the  last  lecture,  como 
from  the  Turkish  verb :  examples  are  honisa,  '  show,'  honela, 
'  see  for,'  honarut,  '  aee  each  other,'  honitana,  '  show  each 
other,'  bontoa,  '  be  seen,'  etc.,  etc.,  from  bona,  '  see.'  Except 
in  the  interject ional  forma,  the  vocative  and  aecond  person 
imperative,  every  verb  and  noun  in  theae  languages  appears 
in  coonocted  speech  clothed  with  a  pronominal  prefix ;  ao 
that  a  prefix  seems  as  essential  a  part  of  one  of  tlieir  wordf 
as  does  a  suffix  of  an  Indo-European  word,  iu  the  oldei 
dialects  of  the  family. 

A  very  peculiar  feature  of  the  phonetic  atructure  of  some 
of  tlie  heat-known  South-African  languages,  especially  of  the 
Kafir  branch  (including  the  Zulu),  ia  the  use,  as  cousonante, 
of  the  BOuude  called  cUckg,  made  by  separating  the  tongue 
sharply  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  with  accompanying  auc- 
tion— sounds  which  we  employ  only  in  talking  to  horses  oi 
in  amusing  babiea.  As  many  aa  four  of  theae  clicks  form  in 
some  dialects  a  regular  part  of  the  consonantal  eyatem,  each 
being  subject  to  variation  by  utterance  simultaneoualy  with 
other  aounds,  guttural  or  nasal.  It  ia  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  clicks  also  abound  in  the  tongues  of  that  iso- 
lated branch  of  the  Hamitic  family,  the  Hottentot  and 
Bushman,  which  is  shut  in  among  the  South-African  dialects : 
indeed,  they  are  conjectured  to  be  of  Hottentot  origin,  and 
caught  by  the  other  tribes  by  imitation,  aince  they  are  found 
only  iu  those  members  of  the  different  So  nth- African 
branches  which  are  neighbours  of  the  Hottentots. 

Upon  the  western  coast  of  the  continent,  the  languages  o( 
the  family  of  which  we  are  treating  extend  as  far  aa  into  the 
territory  of  Sierra  Leo  le  ;  but  they  are  much  intenningh'iJ 
■t  the  cortb  with  other  tongues  of  a  different  kiudcpd.     k 


brood  band  across  the  continent  at  its  widest  pnrt,  from  Cape 
Verde  on  the  north  nearly  to  the  equator  on  the  south,  and 
eastward  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sile,  is  filled  with  dm- 
lectM  not  reckoned  as  South -African,  although  possessing  a 
•trueturo  iu  many  respects  accordant  with  that  which  we 
liavo  just  described.  Conspicuous  among  them  are  thv 
Fiilah  or  Feliatah,  the  Mandingo,  and  the  tongues  of  Bomu 
»nd  Dari'ur.  How  tar  they  admit  of  being  grouped  together 
aa  a  sin[;le  family,  and  whut  may  be  the  value  of  their  genera! 
ptructarul  correspaDdence  with  the  other  great  African 
family,  nmst  be  left  for  future  researches  to  datermine. 
One  of  them,  the  Vei,  has  an  alphabet  of  its  own,  of  native 
invention. 

Throughout  nearly  tlie  whole  of  northern  and  central 
Africa,  Arabic  influence  has  for  some  time  past  been  rapidly 
npreitding,  carrying  with  it  a  certain  degree  of  civilization, 
tlie  Mohammedan  religion,  the  Koran,  and  soma  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  Arabic  liinguiige.  It  ia  only  in  this  quarter 
of  the  world  that  Semitic  faith  and  speech  still  continue 
aggresaive. 

There  remains  for  consideration,  of  the  recognised  great 
familioe  of  human  language,  only  that  one  which  occupies  the 
continent  of  North  and  South  America.  Of  this,  also,  wo 
must  renounce  all  attempt  at  detailed  treatment;  it  is  a  theme 
too  vast  and  cojnjdicated  to  he  dealt  with  otherwise  than 
very  summarily  within  our  necessary  limits.  The  conditions 
of  the  liuguiatic  problem  presented  by  the  American  lan- 
guaj^fs  are  esceediiigly  perplexing,  for  the  same  reason  aa 
tlmae  preeeuted  by  the  Polynesian  and  African  dialects,  and 
in  a  yet  higher  degree.  The  number,  variety,  and  cliango- 
nblouess  of  the  different  tongues  is  wonderful.  Dialectic 
diviaion  ia  carried  to  its  extreme  among  them ;  the  isolating 
Rnd  diversifying  tendencies  have  had  full  course,  with  little 
counteraction  from  the  conserving  and  asBimilating  forces. 
The  continent  seems  ever  to  have  been  peopled  by  a  con- 
geries of  petty  tribes,  inceasautly  at  warfare,  or  standing  off 
from  one  another  in  jealous  and  suspicioua  seclusion.  Cer- 
tain striking  exceptions,  it  ia  true,  are  present  to  the  mind  oi 
v^ury  ooe.     Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  at  the  timr 
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of  the  Spanish  diaoovery  and  conquest,  were  tlii!  seat  of 
empires  poHseBsing  an  organized  systom  of  goTernraent,  with 
national  creeds  and  institutions,  with  modes  of  writing  and 
styles  of  architecture,  and  other  apidiauces  of  a  considerahly 
developed  culture,  of  iudigcnoua  origin.  Sueh  reiica,  too, 
as  the  great  mounds  which  are  scattered  bo  widely  through 
our  wedtem  country,  and  the  ancient  workings  upon  the 
Teiaa  and  ledges  of  native  copper  along  the  aoutherii  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  show  that  other  large  portions  of  the 
Borthera  continent  had  not  always  been  in  the  same  savage 
condition  as  that  in  which  our  ancestoi-a  found  them.  Tet 
theae  were  exceptions  only,  not  changing  the  genera!  rule  j 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  thht,  as  the  civilization  of  the 
Miasiaaippi  valley  had  been  extiuguiahed  by  the  incursion 
and  conquest  of  more  barbarous  tribes,  so  a  similar  fate  was 
threatening  that  of  the  southern  peoples :  that,  in  fact, 
American  culture  was  on  its  way  to  destruction  even  with- 
out  European  interference,  as  European  culture  for  a  time 
had  seemed  to  be,  during  the  Dark  Agea  which  attended  the 
downfall  of  the  Eoman  empire.  If  the  differentiation  of 
American  language  haa  been  thua  unchecked  by  the  influence 
of  culture,  it  haa  been  aUo  favoured  by  the  influence  of  the 
variety  of  climate  and  mode  of  life.  While  the  other  great 
families  occupy,  for  the  most  part,  one  region  or  one  zone, 
the  American  tribes  have  been  exposed  to  ail  the  difierence 
of  circumstances  which  can  find  place  between  the  Arctic 
and  the  Antarctic  oceans,  amid  ice-flelda,  mountains,  valleys, 
on  dry  table-lauds  and  in  reeking  river-basins,  along  shores 
of  every  cLme.  Moreover,  these  languages  have  shown 
themselvos  to  possess  a  peculiar  mobility  and  changeahleness 
of  material.  There  are  groups  of  kindred  tribes  whoso 
separation  is  known  to  be  of  not  very  long  standing,  hut  iii 
whose  speech  the  correspondences  are  almost  overwhelmed 
and  bidden  from  sight  by  the  discordances  which  have  sprung 
up.  In  more  than  one  tongue  it  has  been  remarked  that 
books  of  instruction  prepared  by  miasionariea  have  become 
antiquated  and  almost  uniutolligible  in  three  or  four  genera- 
tions. Add  to  all  this,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  family  bo- 
tbe  moat  recent  period,  less  than  four  hundcci  'jw*** 
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ftgo ;  that,  though  it  has  been  sii  ice  peuetrated  and  pressed 
on  ercry  aide  by  cultivated  nattous,  the  eflbrts  made  to  collect 
am'  presen-e  information  respecting  it  have  been  only  spas- 
modic and  fragmentary  ;  that  it  is  almost  'wholly  deEtitnte  of 
literature,  and  even  of  ti-aditious  of  any  authority  and  value; 
and  that  great  numbers  of  its  coostituent  members  have 
perished,  in  the  waating  away  of  the  ti'ibes  by  mutual  war- 
fare, by  pefltilence  and  famine,  and  by  the  encroachments  of 
more  powerful  races — and  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the 
comprehensive  comparative  study  of  American  languages  is 
beset  with  very  great  difficulties. 

Tet  it  is  the  confident  opinion  of  linguistic  scheliirs  tbata 
fundamental  unity  lies  at  the  base  of  all  tiiese  infinitely  vary- 
ing forms  of  speech  ;  that  thoy  may  be,  and  probably  are,  all 
descended  from  a  single  parent  language."  For,  whatever 
their  differences  of  material,  there  is  a  single  type  or  plan. 
upon  which  their  forms  are  developed  and  their  constructiona 
made,  &om  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn ;  and  one  suffi- 
ciently peculiar  and  distinctive  to  eonatitute  a  genuine  indi- 
cation of  relationship.  This  type  is  called  the  incorporative 
or  polyaynthetic.  It  tends  to  the  excessive  and  abnormal 
agglomeration  of  distinct  aignificant  elements  in  its  words ; 
whereby,  on  the  one  hand,  cunibroua  coinpounda  are  formed 
as  the  names  of  objects,  and  a  character  of  tedious  and  time- 
wasting  polysyllabiam  is  given  to  the  language — see,  for 
example,  the  three  to  ten-syllabled  numeral  and  pronominal 
words  of  our  western  Indian  tongues  ;  or  the  Mexican  name 
for  '  goat,'  kiBa-kieauh  tentsone,  literally  'head-tree  (hom)- 
lip-hair  (beard),'  or  '  the  horned  and  bearded  one ' — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  what  is  of  yet  more  importance,  an 
unwieldy  aggregation,  verbal  or  jucM-verbal,  ia  substituted 


■  1  make  no  ncconnt  here  nf  isolated  dinlecta  nf  an  exceptional  charaetcr, 
IJkD  the  Otomi  in  central  Mexico,  vhicli  is  asBcrted  tu  be  a  monoByllabic  lan- 
guage ;  not  of  othera  which  may  exhibit  the  churaclAristic  Teaturea  of  AmerU 
ftu]  speech  so  faintly,  or  in  such  a  modifleil  form,  as  tn  be  hantlj  recognizaUa 
liy  their  stnicture  as  American  :  it  remains  ret  to  be  determined  whethn 
Mch  seeiDing  eicepCions  do  or  do  not  admit  of  eiplunation  or  the  result  xd 
■peciol  historical  deti^lopment.  Nor,  of  couras,  is  the  possibzlitj  denied  that 
fnller  knawledf-e  will  niiog  to  light  toBiguoa  rndicallj  nnd  irroconeilablj  die- 
Mviiat  iroia  the  general  tvpe. 
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for  tli3  pliraae  or  sentence,  with  ita  diatinct  and  balancei? 
members.  Thus,  the  Mexican  says  "  I-flesh-eat,"  an  a  single 
word,  coinpoundeii  of  three  eleiaeiitB;  or  if,  for  emphnsis, 
the  object  13  left  to  stand  separate,  it  is  at  least  first  repre- 
sented by  a  pronoim  iu  the  verbal  compound :  as,  "  I-it-eat, 
the  flefih  ; "  or  "  I-it-him-give,  the  bread,  my  son,"  for  "  I 
give  ray  son  the  bread." 

The  incorporative  type  is  not  wholly  peculiar  to  the  lan- 
guages of  our  continent,  A  trace  of  it  (in  the  insertion, 
among  the  verbal  forms,  of  an  objeetire  as  well  us  a  subject- 
ive pronominal  ending)  is  found  even  in  one  of  the  TJgriaa 
dialects  of  the  Scythian  family,  the  Hungarian;  and  the 
Basque,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak  more  particu- 
larly, exhibits  it  in  a  very  notable  measure.  It  is  found,  too, 
in  considerably  varying  degree  and  style  of  development  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  American  family.  But  its 
gfflieral  elfect  is  atill  such  that  the  linguist  is  able  to  claim 
that  the  languages  to  which  it  belongs  are,  in  virtue  of 
their  structure,  akin  with  one  anotlier,  and  distinguished 
from  aU  other  known  tongues. 

Not  only  do  the  suhjet'tive  and  objective  pronouns  thus 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  verb,  but  also  a  great  variety 
of  modifiers  of  the  verbal  action,  adverbs,  in  the  form  of 
particles  and  fragments  of  words ;  thus,  almost  everything 
which  helps  to  make  espresaion  forma  a  part  of  verbal  con- 
jugation, and  the  verbal  paradigm  becomes  well-nigh  inter- 
minable. An  extreme  instance  of  excessive  synthesis  is  af- 
forded in  the  Cherokee  word-phrase  wi-ni-taw-U-ge-^i-na-li- 
gkaw-lung-ta-naw-ne-li-ti-ae-sti,  '  they  wUI  by  that  time  have 
nearly  finished  granting  [favours]  from  a  distance  to  thee 
and  rae.'  • 

Other  common  traits,  which  help  to  strengthen  our  con- 
clusion that  these  languages  are  ultimately  related,  are  not 
anting.      Such  are,  for  example,  the  habit   of  combining 


wcrda  by  fragments, 
the  direct  conversi< 
into  verbs,  and  thei 


representative  aylkblef 
,  substantive  and  adjective, 
m  aa  auch  j  peculiarities  ti 
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generic  diatinetioD — mtmy  languages  dividing  animate  ^m 
inanimate  beings  (somewhat  as  we  do  by  the  use  of  who  and 
what),  with  arbitrary  and  fanciful  details  of  classiii cation, 
like  those  exhibited  by  the  Indo-European  languages  in  their 
separation  of  maaculiQe  and  feminiue  ;  the  poaaesaion  of  a 
very  peculiar  scheme  for  denoting  the  degrees  of  family 
relationship  ;  and  so  on. 

As  regards  their  material  constitution,  their  assignment  ot 
certain  soundn  to  repreacnt  certain  ideas,  our  Indian  dialects 
show,  aa  already  remarked,  a  very  great  discordance.  It  baa 
been  claimed  that  there  are  not  loss  than  a  hundred  lan- 
guages or  groups  upon  the  continent,  between  whose  words 
are  diseoverablo  no  correspondences  which  might  not  he  suf- 
ficiently explained  as  the  result  of  accident.  Doubtless  a 
more  thorough  and  sharpsiglited  investigation,  a  more  pene- 
trating Hnguifitic  analysis  and  comparisou — though,  under 
eiiatiug  circumstances,  any  eren  distant  approximation  to 
the  actual  beginning  may  be  hopeless— would  considerably 
reduce  this  number ;  yet  there  might  still  remain  as  mauf 
unronnected  groups  as  ore  to  be  found  In  all  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  ia  needless  to  undertake  here  an  enumeration  of 
the  divisions  of  Indian  speech :  we  will  but  notice  a  few  of 
the  most  important  groups  occupying  our  own  portion  oi 
the  continent. 

In  the  extreme  north,  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  Arctic 
ocean,  are  the  Eskimo  dialects,  with  which  is  nearly  allied  the 
Greenlandish.  Below  them  is  spread  out,  on  the  west,  the 
great  Athapaskan  group.  On  tiie  east,  ar4d  as  far  aouth  aa 
the  tine  of  Teuneaaee  and  North  Carolina,  stretches  the  im- 
mense region  occupied  by  the  numerous  dialects  of  the 
Algonquin  or  Delaware  stock;  ivithin  it,  however,  is  enclosed 
the  distinct  branch  of  Iroqnoia  languages.  Our  Bouth-east- 
eru  statea  were  in  poasesaion  of  the  Florida  group,  compris- 
ing the  Creek,  Choctaw,  and  Cherokee.  The  great  nation  of 
the  Sioux  or  Dakotas  gives  its  name  to  the  branch  which  oc- 
cupied the  Missouri  valley  and  parts  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 
Another  wide-spread  sub-family,  including  the  Shoshonee  Hud 
Comanche,  ranged  from  the  shores  of  Texaa  north-westward 
the  borders  of  Cabfomia  and  the  territory  of  the  Atha* 
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;  and  the  Pacific  coast  was  occupied  by  a  medley  of 
'  tribnB.     Mexico  and  Central  America,  fiaally,  were  the  homo 
of  a  great  variety  of  tongues,  that  of  the  cultivated  Aztecs, 
with  its  kindred,  having  the  widest  range. 

The  linguistic  condition  of  America,  and  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  respecting  it,  being  such  aa  we  have  here  seen,  it 
is  evident  how  futile  must  be  at  present  any  attempt  to 
prove  by  the  evidence  of  language  the  peopling  of  the  conti- 
nent from  Asia,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  world  outside. 
"We  have  already  noticed  that  a  relationship  is  asserted  to 
ejist  between  the  Eskimo  branch  of  American  language  and 
a  dialect  or  two  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Asia ;  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  Bpeclfically  Eskimo  relationship  is  sufficient 
to  prove  its  worthlessness  as  a  help  to  the  explanation  of 
the  origin  of  American  language  in  general,  and  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  communication  there  has  been  from 
America  to  Asia,  and  not  the  contrary.  To  enter  upon  a 
bare  and  direct  comparison  of  modern  American  with  modern 
Asiatic  dialects,  for  tha  purpose  of  discovering  sigua  oi  - 
genetic  connection  between  them,  would  be  a  proceeding 
utterly  at  variance  with  all  the  principles  of  linguistic 
science,  and  could  lead  to  no  results  possessing  any  signifi.-. 
canoe  or  value.  One  might  as  well  compare  together  the 
English,  the  modern  Syriac,  and  the  Hungarian,  in  order  to 
determine  the  ultimate  relationship  of  the  Indo-European, 
Semitic,  and  Scythian  families.  Sound  method  (as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  sixth  lecture)  requires  that  we  study  each 
dialect,  group,  branch,  and  family  by  itself,  before  we  venture 
to  examine  and  pronounce  upon  its  more  distant  connections. 
"What  we  have  to  do  at  present,  then,  is  simply  to  learn  alt 
that  we  possibly  can  of  the  Indian  languages  themselves  ;  tn 
settle  their  internal  relations,  elicit  their  laws  of  growth, 
reconstruct  their  older  forms,  and  ascend  toward  their  ori- 
ginal condition  as  far  aa  the  material  within  our  reach,  and 
the  state  in  which  it  is  presented,  will  allow ;  if  our 
etudica  shall  at  length  put  us  in  a  position  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  their  Asiatic  derivation,  we  will  rejoice  at  it.  I 
do  not  myself  expect  that  valuable  Lght  will  ever  be  shed 
apon  the  subject  by  liuguistio  evidence;  ottei&TKwjXife-TOSit* 
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Banguine  j  but  all  muBt  at  anj  rate  agree  that,  as  ihinge  nr^ 
the  subject  is  in  no  position  to  be  taken  up  and  diai^ussed 
with  profit.  The  absurd  theories  which  have  beeu  advanced 
'  and  gravelj  defended  by  men  of  learning  aiid  acuteiieaa  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  Indian  races  are  hardly  worth  eren 
■a  passing  rei'ereace.  The  culture  of  the  more  advanced 
eominunitieB  has  been  irrefragably  proved  to  be  derived  Irom 
Egypt,  Phenicia,  India,  and  nearly  every  other  anciently 
civilized  country  of  the  Old  World ;  the  whole  history  oi 
migration  of  the  tribes  themselves  has  been  traced  in  detail 
over  Behring'a  Straits,  through  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
across  the  Atlantic  ;  they  have  been  identified  with  tho 
Canaanites,  whom  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  eiterininated ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  with  the  ten  Israelitiah  tribes  deported  from 
their o?in  country  hj  the  sovereigns  of  Mesopotamia!  When 
men  sit  down  with  minds  crammed  with  scattering  items  of 
historical  information,  abounding  prejudices,  and  teeming 
fancies,  to  the  solution  of  questions  respecting  whose  con- 
ditions they  know  nothing,  there  is  no  folly  which  they  are 
not  prepared  to  commit. 

Our  national  duty  and  honour  are  peculiarly  concerned  in 
this  matter  of  the  study  of  aboriginal  American  languages, 
aa  the  most  fertile  and  important  branch  of  American  aroha)- 
ology.  Europeans  accuse  us,  with  too  much  reason,  of 
indifference  and  inefficiency  with  regard  to  preserving  me- 
morials of  the  races  whom  we  have  disposHcaaed  and  are  dis- 
pOBsessinK,  and  to  promoting  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  their  history.  Indian  scholars,  and  aasoeiations  which 
devote  themselves  to  gathering  together  and  making  public 
linguistic  and  other  archseological  materials  for  construction 
of  the  proper  ethnology  of  the  continent,  are  far  rarer  than 
they  should  be  among  us.  Not  a  literary  institution  in  our 
lountry  has  among  its  teachers  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
mvestigate  the  languages  of  our  aboriginal  populations,  and 
to  acquire  aud  dift'uae  true  knowledge  respecting  them  and 
their  history.  •  So  much  the  more  reason  have  we  to  be 
grateful  to  the  few  who  are  endeavouring  to  make  up  our  de- 
oved,  by  the  egtablistament  «^ 
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fioioDCies  bj  self-prompted  study,  and  especinlly  to  tlioso 
Belf-denjiDg  men  who,  under  circuniatmiccs  of  nn  t  [Kail  dif- 
ficulty, are  or  have  been  devoting  tbeniselvea  to  the  work  of 
collecting  and  giving  to  the  world  original  niateriala.  Tho 
Smithaoniau  Inatitutiou  has  recently  taken  upon  itself  the 
office  of  encouraging,  guiding,  and  givijig  effect  to  the 
labours  of  collectors,  under  special  advantages  derived  from 
its  relation  to  the  CJoTeminent,  with  laudable  zeal,  and  with 
the  beat  promise  of  valuable  results.  No  department  of  in- 
qiiry,  certainly,  within  the  circle  of  the  historical  noiences, 
btui  a  stronger  claim  upon  the  attention  of  such  a  national 
institution  ;  and  it  becomes  all  Americans  to  countenance 
and  aid  its  efforts  by  every  means  in  their  power. 

Before  closing  this  cursory  and  imperfect  survey  of  the 
varieties  of  huuian  language,  we  have  to  glance  at  one  or 
two  dialects  or  groups  of  dialects  which  have  hitherto  re- 
sisted all  attempts  at  classification.  Most  noteworthy 
among  these  is  the  Basque,  spoken  in  a  little  district  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  both  sides  of  the  border  between  France  and 
Spain,  enveloping  the  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  between 
Bayonne  and  Bnlbao.  The  Basques  are  well  identified  aa 
descended  from  the  primitive  Iberian  population  which  is 
supposed  to  have  filled  the  Spanish  peninsula  before  tbe  in- 
trusion of  the  Celts:  their  stubborn  and  persistent  charttcter 
and  the  inaccessibility  of  their  mountain  retreats  have 
enabled  their  native  idiom  successfully  to  resist  the  assimi- 
lating influences  exercised  by  successive  Celtic,  Boman,  and 
Q^othic  conquest  and  domination.  It  stands,  so  far  as  is  yet 
known,  alone  among  the  languages  of  mankind  ;  kindred  has 
been  sought  and  even  claimed  for  it  in  every  direction,  but 
to  no  good  purpose.  It  is,  then,  naturally  enough  conjec- 
tured to  be  a  sole  surviving  remnant  of  the  speech  of  an  ab- 
original race,  peopling  some  part  of  Europe  before  thb 
immigration  of  the  ludo-European  tribes,  perhaps  before 
that  of  the  Suythian ;  and  the  possibility  that  it  may  be  so 
invests  it  with  an  unusual  degree  of  interest.  Its  structure 
is  eicecdingly  peculiar,  intricate,  and  difficult  of  analysis. 
Aa  wi  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice,  it  possesses  much 
tnore  striking  analogies   with  the  aUiriginal  languages  of 
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America  than  with  any  othera  tliat  are  known :  like  them,  it 
ia  highlv  poljsynthetic,  incorporating  into  its  verbal  forma  i 
host  of  pronominal  relationB  which  are  elsewhere  expressed 
by  indepsndent  words  ;  like  them,  also,  it  compounds  words 
together  hy  repreaentativo  fragments.  But  it  doea  not 
show  the  same  tendency  to  fuse  the  whole  sentence  into  a 
Terb ;  its  nouns  have  an  inflection  which  is  much  more 
Scythian  than  American  in  type  ;  and  there  are  other  differ- 
ences which  distinctly  enough  discourage  the  conjecture  that 
it  can  be  historically  akin  with  the  tongues  of  this  continent. 
Some  other  among  the  various  populations  of  southern  Eu- 
rope, treated  by  the  ancients  as  of  strange  tongue  and  line- 
age, and  which  have  now  totally  disappeared,  may  possibly 
have  been  akin  with  the  Basques  :  such  questions  are  cover- 
ed with  a  darkness  which  we  cannot  hope  ever  to  see  dis- 
pelled. 

In  Italy  are  atill  found  the  relics  of  one  of  these  isolated 
and  perished  peoples,  the  EtruBcana.  They  were  a  race  of 
much  higher  culture  than  the  Basques,  and  their  neighbour- 
hood to  Eome,  and  their  resulting  influence,  peaceful  and 
warlike,  upon  her  growing  polity  and  developing  history, 
give  them  a  historical  importance  to  which  the  Iberian  race 
can  lay  no  claim.  Inscriptions  in  their  language,  written  in 
legible  characters,  and  in  some  instances  of  assured  mean- 
ing, are  preserved  to  our  day  ;  yet  its  linguistic  character 
and  connections  are  an  unsolved  and  probably  insoluhle 
problem.  Every  few  years,  somo  one  of  those  philologists 
whose  judgments  are  easily  taken  captive  by  a  few  superfi- 
cial correspondences  claims  to  Lave  proved  its  relationship 
with  some  known  family,  and  thus  to  have  determined  the 
ethnological  position  of  the  .'ace  that  spoke  it ;  but  his  argu- 
ments and  conclusions  are  soon  set  aside  as  of  no  more  value 
than  others  already  oflered  and  rejected. 

Again,  there  is  found  in  the  mountain -range  of  the  Cau- 
casus a  little  knot  of  idioms  which  have  hitherto  baffled  the 
efibrts  of  linguistic  scholars  to  connect  them  with  other 
known  forms  of  speech.  Their  principal  groups  are  four; 
the  Georgian  and  the  Circassian  stretch  along  the  southern 
and  northern  oborea  respectively  of  the  eastern  extremity  oi 


the  Black  Sea,  and  through  the  mountnins  nearly  to  the 
Caspian ;  the  Lesgluan  borders  the  Caspian ;  and  the 
Mitsjeghian  lies  between  it  and  the  Circassian.  The  Geor- 
gian poaseaaes  a  peculiar  alphabet  and  a  literature ;  but  the 
whole  group,  except  aa  it  preeeuta  a  problem  for  the  solu- 
tion of  the  linguistic  ethnographer,  has  no  special  import- 

The  Albanian  or  Skipetar,  the  modern  representative  of 
the  ancient  Illyrian,  baa  already  been  spoken  of  as  doubt- 
fuliy  claasifiable  witb  the  Indo-European  languages.  If  its 
connection  with  them  shall  not  finally  be  made  out  to  the 
Batisfaction  of  the  learned,  it,  too,  will  have  to  be  numbered 
among  the  isolated  and  problematical  tongues. 

One  more  Asiatic  dialect  may  be  worth  a  motnent'a  notice: 
the  Tenlaean,  occupying  a  tract  of  country  along  the  middle 
course  of  the  Yenisei,  with  traces  in  the  mouotains  about 
the  head  waters  of  that  river;  it  belongs  to  the  feeble. and 
scanty  remnant  of  a  people  which  ia  lost  in  the  midst  of 
Scythian  tribes,  and  apparently  destined  to  he  ore  long  ab- 
sorbed by  them,  but  which  is  proved  to  bo  of  different  race 
by  its  wholly  discordant  language. 

The  number  of  such  isolated  tonguea  is,  of  course,  liable  to 
be  increased  as  we  come  to  knowmore  thoroughly  the  linguistic 
condition  of  regions  of  the  world  which  are  as  yet  only  par- 
tially asplored.  There  is  a  possibility  that  many  typos  a( 
speech,  once  spread  over  wide  domains,  may  esiat  at  pr«se'it 
only  in  scanty  fragments,  as  well  as  that  some  may  hare 
diaappeared  ^together,  'eaving  not  even  a  trace  bebinj 


CUf>ilflcaton  oC  iLingiinges.  Moq>ho1i)gical  cliLasilicationa;  their  de^eolft 
Sobleioher's  morpbcilogicul  BoUtioQ.  ClasBiScaticri  bj  geaeral  nmk. 
Superior  value  of  geDctio  division.  BenrinR  of  liDgui&Cic  Bcienee  on 
BtbDoiogy.  CoiiipHrBtivc  advantoges  and  diaailvuDtBges  of  linguietia 
and  physical  avidence  uC  raoe.  Indu-EuropeoD  Iftuguage  and  mat 
mainlf  coinci<}ent.  Difficulty  of  tiie  etlmolDgica]  problem.  Insbility 
of  languago  to  prove  either  unity  or  variety  of  human  epedeg.  Aotd- 
dental  corrcspondcDCOB  ;  futility  of  root  coiDpariaoiiK. 

OuB  inquiries  into  the  history  aiid  relations  of  human 
liinguflgea  have  laat  brought  us  to  a  review  and  brief  exam- 
tnatiou  of  their  groupings  into  families,  so  far  as  yet  accom- 
plished by  the  kbours  of  linguistic  atudents.  T!ie  families 
may  be  briefly  recapitulated  as  follows.  First  in  rank  and 
importance  is  the  Indo-European,  iilJing  nearly  the  whole  (rf 
central  and  southern  Europe,  together  with  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  soutli-weHtem  Asia,  and  with  colonies  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  it  includes  the  langungea  <d 
nearly  all  the  modern,  and  of  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  ancient,  civilized  and  civilizing  racea.  Next  is  the 
Semitic,  of  prominence  in  the  world's  history  second  only  to 
the  Indo-European,  having  its  station  in  Arabia  and  the  | 
neighbouring  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Tlien  follows  the  i 
loosely  aggregated  family  of  the  Scythian  dialects,  bb 
chose  to  term  them,  ranging  from  Norway  almost  to  I 
Behring's  Straits,  and  occupying  a  good  part  of  central  Asia  I 
also,  with  outliers  in  southern  Europe  (Hungary  and 
Turkey),  and  possibly  in  southernmost  Asia  (the  Dekhan,  o( 
peninsula  of  India).     Further,  the  south-eastern  Asiatic  of 
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I  monosyllabic    family,    in     China    and    FartliCT    Intlin,  ana 

I  countries    adjacent    to    these  ;    the    Maky-Polytii^siiiu    and 

\  MelanesiKU,  Bcattercd  over  the  numberless  islanile  of  tho 
Fadfic  and  Indian  Oceans ;  the  Humitic,  composed  of  the 
Egyptian  audits  congeners,  chiefly  in  northern  Africa;  the 

1  South-A  frican,  filling  Africa  about  and  helow  the  equator ; 

I  and  the  Amenoan,  covering  with  its  greatly  varied  forma 
our  western  continent,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Antarctic. 

1  Besides  these  great  families,  we  took  note  of  several  isolated 
languages  or  lesser  gioups,  of  doubtful  or  wholly  unknown 

'  relatiouship :  aa  those  in  extreme  north-eastern  Asia,  in  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  in  central  Africa ;  as  the  Basque  in 
the  Pyrenees,  tlie  Albanian  in  north-western  Greece,  the 
Tenisean  in  Siberia,  and  the  estinct  Etruscan  in  northern 
Italy. 

The  scheme  of  classification,  as  thus  drawn  out,  waa  a 
genetical  one,  founded  ori  actual  historical  relationship.  Each 
family  or  group  was  intended  tii  be  made  up  of  those 
tongues  which  there  is  found  sufficient  reason  to  regard  as 
kindred  dialects,  as  common  descendants  of  the  same  original. 
We  were  obliged,  however,  to  confess  that  our  classification 
had  not  everywhere  the  same  value,  as  the  evidences  of 
relationship  were  not  of  an  equally  unequivocal  character  in  all 
the  families,  or  else  had  been  thus  far  incom])letely  gathered 
in  and  e>iamined.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  Indo-Buropean 
ftnd  Semitic  speech,  we  find  structural  accordance  combined 
with  identity  of  material,  aa  trat-ed  out  and  determined  by 
long-continued  and  penetrating  study  on  the  pai't,  of  many 
investigators,  there  the  unity  of  the  iamiiiea  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt.  But  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  those  two  are  the  only  groups  of  wide  ostent  and  firat- 
rate  importance  respecting  which  the  linguistic  student  can 
apeak  with  such  fulness  of  confidence ;  everywhere  else,  there 
is  either  some  present  deficiency  of  information,  which  tiinr 
may  or  may  not  remove,  or  the  conditions  are  such  that  our 
belief  in  the  genetic  relatiouship  must  rest  upon  the  n 
questionable  ground  of  correspondence  in  structural  d 
ment.  We  may  by  no  means  deny  that  morphological 
accordance  is  capable  of  rising  to  such  a  value  as  shuuld 


make  it  n  sul&cicnt  anil  coiivinciug  eridence  of  geneda 
unity ;  but  it  ia  evidently  of  a  leaa  direct  and  unmiatakabl* 
chnraL'te^r  tliau  iiiaterial  identity,  and  requires  for  its  BBtimft* 
tiou  a  wider  range  of  knowledge,  a  more  acute  ineight,  wid  ■ 
more  cautiouB  judgment.  If  two  languageB  agree  in  the 
TCty  material  of  which  their  words  and  apparatus  of  gram- 
tnatical  infleotion  are  composed,  to  a  degree  beyond  what 
can  poaaibly  be  regarded  bb  the  effect  of  accident  or  of 
borrowing,  the  conclusion  that  they  are  ahin  is  inevitable; 
nothing  hut  conrniunity  of  llnguiatic  tradition  can  explain 
such  phenomena :  hut  agreement  in  the  style  only  in  which 
worda  are  eompoaed  and  thought  espreased  admite  of  being 
attributed  to  causes  other  than  historical — to  equality  of 
mental  endowment,  of  intellectual  force  and  training.  We 
may  look  hopefully  forward  to  the  time  when  linguistic 
science  shall  have  reached  euch  a  pitch  of  perfection,  ahall 
Lave  BO  thoroughly  mastered  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena 
of  universal  human  language  and  traced  ont  their  causes, 
that  she  shall  be  able  to  separate  with  certainty  the  electa 
of  ethnic  capacity  from  those  of  transmil^ted  habit :  but  that 
time  has  certainly  not  yet  come ;  and,  as  the  value  of  mor- 
phological accordances  as  evidence  of  genetic  connection  has 
hitherto  been  repeatedly  overrated,  ao  it  will  long,  and 
always  in  unskilful  or  incautious  hands,  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  a  like  mistreatment. 

"We  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  and  describe 
■ome  of  the  principal  structural  peculiarities  which  are  illus- 
trated in  the  variety  of  human  tongues  ;  but  it  will  be  worth 
while  here  to  bestow  a  few  words  farther  upon  them,  and 
fipon  the  systems  of  morphological  classification  to  which 
they  have  served  as  foundation.  j 

The  languages  of  mankind  have  been  divided  into  two  A 
grand  classes,  the  monosyllabic  (otherwise  called  isolating, 
,  or  radical)  and  the  polysyllabic  (or  inflectional).     To  the 
former  belong  the  tongues  of  China  and  Farther  India,  with 
their  relatives  in  the  same  quarter  of  Asia,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  idioms  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  them  there  ia 
formal  identify  of  root  and  word ;  none  of  their  vocables  ai 
made  up  of  radical  and  formative  elements,  the  ono  giving'! 
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tlie  principal  idea,  the  otfier  iniltLftting  its  limitation,  nppli- 
cation,  or  relation ;  they  poasesa  no  formally  distinguiahed 
parts  of  apeech.  Usaga  may  aaaign  to  aome  of  their  roots 
the  offices  which  in  inflectiona! tongues  are  filled  by  inflective 
endings,  snfExea  or  prefixes ;  it  may  also  stump  aome  aa 
adjectiveH,  others  aa  nonns,  as  pronouns,  as  verba,  and  so 
on :  yet  means  of  this  sort  can  only  partially  supply  theif 
lack  of  the  resources  possessed  by  more  happily  developed 
languages ;  categoriea  undistinguished  in  esproasion  are  but 
imperfectly,  if  at  all,  distinguished  in  apprehension  ;  tliought 
*  is  but  brokenly  repreaented  and  feebly  aided  by  its  instru- 
ment. To  the  latter,  or  inflectional  class,  belong  all  the 
other  languages  of  the  world,  which,  whatever  and  however 
great  their  differences,  have  at  least  this  io  common,  that 
their  aigna  of  category  and  relation  are  not  always  separate 
words,  but  parts  of  other  words,  that  their  vocables  are,  to 
aome  eitent,  made  up  of  at  least  two  elements,  the  one 
radical,  the  other  formative.  There  can  be,  it  is  evident,  no 
more  fundamental  difference  in  linguistic  structure  than 
this.  And  yet,  it  is  not  an  absolute  and  determinate  oae. 
It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that,  aa  the  inflectional  lan- 
guages have  grown  out  of  a  monoayllabic  and  non-inflecting 
stage,  there  should  bo  certain  tongues,  aa  there  are  in  other 
tongues  certain  forms,  which  stand  so  cloaely  upon  the  fine  ot 
division  between  the  two  stagea,  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
they  are  the  one  thing  or  the  other.  In  our  own  tongue,  there 
is  no  definite  division-line  to  be  drawn  anywhere  in  thfc 
series  of  steps  that  conducts  from  a  mere  collocation  to  a 
pure  form-word— from  house  Jloor  to  houte-tap,  from  tear-Jilled 
to  tearful,  from  godlike  to  godly  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  it  ia 
often  a  matter  of  doubt,  in  languages  of  low  development, 
where  isolation  ends  and  where  a  loose  agglutination  begins. 
Thus,  even  the  Chinese,  the  purest  type  of  the  iaolating 
structure,  ia  by  some  regarded  as,  in  its  colloquial  forms,  and 
yet  more  in  some  of  its  dialects,  a  language  of  eompiiunded 
words  ;  and  the  possession  of  one  or  two  real  format  ve  eln- 
meuta  has  been  claimed  for  the  Burir;cBe  ;  while  the  Hima- 
laya is  likely  to  furnish  dialects  whose  character,  as  iao/iter- 
r  agglutinative,  will  be  much  dlsjiutod. 
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Bat  tho  main  objection  to  the  claeei fixation  we  are  con- 
sidering is  not  eo  mucli  its  want  of  absolute  distinctnesa  (a 
defect  incident  to  all  class ificat ion,  in  erery  department  of 
E^sience)  oa  its  oue-xidedneas ;  it  is  too  much  like  tho  pro- 
fcrbial  lover'a  division  of  the  world  into  two  parts,  that 
where  the  beloved  object  is  and  that  where  ahe  is  not :  it 
leaves  almost  all  human  tongues  in  one  huge  claaa  together. 
Accordingly  u  much  more  popular  and  current  system  dis- 
tinguishes three  primary  orders,  separating  the  maaa  of 
inflectionai  languages  into  such  as  are  agglutinative,  or 
attach  their  foi-mative  elements  somewhat  loosely  to  a  root, 
which  is  not  liable  to  variation ;  and  such  as  are  inflective, 
)r  unite  more  thoroughly  their  mdical  and  formative  de- 
ments, and  make  internal  changes  of  the  root  itself  bear 
their  part,  either  primarily  or  Becondarily,  in  the  espression 
of  grammatical  relations.  The  distinction  between  tbeas 
three  orders  is  well  ^-ipreased  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  ia 
^he.  following  terms  :— 

"  1.  Soots  may  be  used  aa  words,  eaeh  root  preserving  its 
full  independeuce. 

"2.  Two  roots  may  be  joined  together  to  form  words, 
and  in  these  compounds  one  root  may  lose  its  independence. 

"  3.  Two  roots  may  be  joined  together  to  form  words, 
and  in  these  compounds  both  roots  may  loae  their  independ- 
ence."* 

No  better  acbeme  of  division,  of  a  simple  and  comprehen- 
sive character,  has  yet  been  devised  than  this,  and  it  is  likely 
to  maintain  itself  long  in  use.  It  faithfully  represents,  lu 
the  maiu,  three  successive  stages  in  the  history  of  language, 
three  ascending  grades  of  linguistic  development.  But  its 
\alue  must  not  be  overrated,  nor  its  defects  passed  without 
notice.  In  tho  first  place,  it  does  not  include  all  the  possible 
and  actually  realized  varieties  in  the  mode  of  formation  of 
words.  It  leaves  altogether  out  of  account  that  interual 
ohauge  of  vowels  which,  as  was  shown  in  the  eighth  lectiire, 
is  the  charactiristic  and  principal  means  of  grammatical 
^mfloction  in  the  Semitic  tongues.  The  distinctions  of  qalala, 
ie  killed,'  qutila,  '  he  was  killed,'  qallala,  '  he  massacred,' 

'   l..ct!']roa,  Srit  scries,  eigWb  lecture. 
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gdtala, '  he  tried  to  kill,'  aqtala,  '  ho  caused  to  kill,'  atid  tlio 
jkij,  are  not  esplainable  by  onj-coinpoaition  of  roots  and  loss 
of  their  independence,  even  though  the  somewhat  auiilogoua 
dilTecences  of  man  and  men,  lead  ttad  led,  sing  and  i  mg,  sri 
and  tel,  do  admit  of  such  esplanation.  In  the  eeconc.  place, 
it  is  liable  to  something  of  the  same  reproach  of  oue-sided- 
ceaa  which  lies  against  the  former,  the  double  method  of 
classitication.  It  puts  into  a  separate  class,  as  ioflectiro 
languages,  only  two  families,  the  Indo-European  and  the 
Semitic :  these  are,  to  be  sure,  of  wide  eitent  and  uuap- 
proached  importance ;  yet  the  mass  of  apolien  tongues  is 
still  left  in  one  immense  and  iieterogeneoua  body.  And 
finally,  a  yet  more  fuiidamental  objection  to  the  scheme  ia 
this  heterogeneity,  which  charaeterizea  not  its  middle  class 
alone,  but  its  highest  also.  It  classea  Indo-Europeau  and 
Semitic  speech  tojicther,  as  morphologically  alilie,  while  yet 
their  structural  diacordauce  is  vastly  greater  than  that 
which  aeparates  I odo -European  from  many  of  the  agglutina- 
tive tongues — in  some  respects,  even  greater  than  tliat 
which  aeparates  Indo-European  from  the  generality  of  agglu- 
tinative and  from  the  isolating  tongues.  Not  ouly  are  the 
higher  Scythian  dialects,  as  the  Finnish  and  Hungarian, 
almost  inHective,  and  inflective  upon  a  plan  which  is  suffi- 
eieutly  analogous  with  the  Indo-European,  but,  from  a 
theoretical  point  of  view  (however  the  case  may  be  histori- 
cally), Chinese,  Scythian,  aud  Indo-European  are  so  many 
steps  in  one  line  and  direction  of  progress,  differing  in  degree 
but  not  in  kind  :  Semitic  speech,  on  the  other  baud,  if  it 
started  originally  from  the  same  or  a  like  centre,  has  reached 
an  equally  distant  point  in  a  wholly  different  direction.  The 
two  inSective  fumdies  may  lie  upon  the  same  circumference, 
but  they  are  separated  by  the  whole  length  of  the  diameter, 
being  twice  as  far  from  one  another  as  is  either  from  the 
indiJljrent  middle.  A  leas  fundamental  diacordanee,  per- 
bapii,  but  an  equal  variety  of  structure,  belongs  to  those 
tongues  which  are  classed  together  ns  agglutinative.  Tlio 
order  includes  such  extremes  in  degree  of  agglutination  ab 
the  barren  and  almost  iaolating  Manchu  tir  Egyptian,  on  the 
OOB  hand,  aad,  on  the  otiier,  tho  exuberantly  aggregatifi 
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Turhisli  and  tlie  often  excesBively  agglomerative  American  n 
Biisque ;  it  inclmieB  auch  differences  in  the  mode  of  agglu- 
tination aa  are  preaented  by  the  Scythian,  which  makes  iU 
tombiDations  solely  by  siiffiicB,  and  the  Malay  or  South- 
African,  whi'ih  form  theirs  mainly  by  prefixes.  Here,  again, 
it  may  be  made  a  question  whether  the  morphological 
relationship  of  Soythian  and  Indo-European  he  not  cIobm 
than  that  of  Scythian  and  Malay.  Tlie  principle  which 
divides  the  two  former  is,  it  is  true,  reasonably  to  be  regarded 
aa  of  a  higher  order  than  that  which  divides  the  t«*o  latter ; 
yet  it  is  more  teleologioal  than  morphological ;  it  coneema 
rather  the  cud  attained  than  the  means  of  attainment.  The 
reach  and  value,  too,  of  the  distinctively  inecctive  principle, 
as  developed  in  Indo-European  liinguage,  is,  as  I  eaunot  but 
think,  not  infrequently  overrated,  lu  no  small  port  of  tho 
material  of  our  own  tongue,  for  esample,  the  root  or  theme 
maintains  its  own  form  and  distinction  from  the  aiSxes,  and 
these  their  distinction  from  one  another,  not  less  completely 
than  is  the  case  in  Scythian.  All  the  derivatives  of  love,  aa 
lovB-d,  iov-ing,  lov-er,  love-ly  ;  the  derivatives  of  irue,  as  tru-lj/, 
tru-th,  tru-th-f»l,  tru-tk-ful-ly,  ttn-trv-tk-ful-ly — these,  and  the 
host  of  formations  like  them,  are  strictly  agglutinative  in 
type :  but  we  do  not  recognize  in  them  any  inferiority  aa 
nieaiiB  of  expression  to  those  derivatives  in  which  the  radical 
part  has  undergone  a  more  marked  fusion,  or  disgiuBing 
change.  Loved  from  love  is  as  good  a  preteiit  aa  led  from 
lead,  or  sang  from  ting  ;  truth  from  true  is  aa  good  an  abstract 
as  length  from  long,  or  JlltA  from  Jowl ;  nor  is  the  latin 
Uedo-r,  '  I  am  hurt,'  from  ItBdo,  '  I  hurt,'  inferior  to  the 
nearly  equivalent  Arabic  qutila,  from  qatala.  The  claim 
might  plausibly  enough  be  set  up  that  the  unity  which  the 
Scythian  gives  to  its  derivative  words  by  making  the  vowels 
of  their  suffixes  sympathize  with  that  of  the  principal  or 
radical  element,  ia  at  least  aa  valuable,  in  itself  considered,  «a 
the  capacity  of  an  Indo-European  root  to  be  phonetically 
affected  by  the  ending  that  ia  attached  to  it — a  subjection  «( 
the  Buperior  to  the  inferior  element.  Not  that  the  actuai 
working-out  of  the  latter  principle  in  the  tongues  of  our 
Gimi'.y  has  not  produced  I'tsulta  of  higher  value  than  thf 
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former  has  led  bo ;  but  this  miiy  be  owiug  in  {,'roat  w.easur* 
to  the  way  in  which  the  two  have  been  handled  respectively. 
The  immensely  comprehensive  order  of  agglntinative  lan- 
guages is  eoinetimea  reduced  a  little  by  settiiig  apart  from  it 
a  polyaynthetic  or  incorporative  eliiss,  composed  of  tha 
Basque  and  the  American  family.  This,  however,  is  rather 
a  Bubdiyision  of  oae  of  the  members  of  the  triple  system  than 
the  establishment  of  a,  new,  a  quadruplo,  scheme  of  classifica- 

Profesaor  iWiiller*  eeeis  to  find  a  support  and  explanation 
of  the  threefold  division  of  human  language  which  we  are 
now  considering  by  paralleling  it  with  the  threefold  con- 
dition of  human  society,  as  patriarchal,  nomadic,  and  politi- 
cal. Monosyllabic  or  "  family  languages "  are  in  place, 
according  to  him,  among  the  members  of  a  family,  whose  in- 
timacy, and  full  knowledge  of  one  another's  disposition"  una 
thoughts,  make  it  possible  for  each  to  understand  the  other 
upon  the  briefest  and  most  imperfect  hints.  Agglutinative 
or  "  nomadic  languages "  are  required  by  the  oircumstant'ea 
of  a  wandoring  and  unsettled  life  ;  the  constantly  separating 
and  reaaaemblLng  tribes  could  not  keep  up  a  mutual  intelli- 
gence if  they  did  not  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  i-adJeal 
elements  of  their  speech.  Inflective  or  "  state  languages  " 
are  rendered  possible  by  a  regulated  and  stable  condition  of 
society,  where  uninterrupted  intercourse  and  constant  tra- 
dition facilitate  mutual  comprehension,  not witli standing  the 
fusion  and  integration  of  root  and  affix.  The  comparison  is 
ingenious  and  entertaining,  but  't  ia  too  littlo  favoured  by 
either  linguistic  philosophy  or  linguistic  history  to  be  eji- 
titJed  to  any  other  praise.  It  would  faia  introduce  into  the 
processes  of  linguistic  life  an  element  of  reflective  anticipa- 
tion, of  prevision  and  deliberate  provision,  which  is  altogether 
fon^ign  to  them.  That  wandering  tribes  should,  in  view  ol 
their  scanty  intereourae,  their  frequent  partings  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  poBttible  meetings,  conclude  that  they  ougjit  to 
keep  their  roots  unmodified,  is  quite  inconceivable  j  noi  is  it 
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eaaj~  to  t«e  wliat  purpose  tho  resolution  sliouH  serve,  if  tho 
etidiugs  are  at  the  mime  time  to  be  aufiered  to  virj  ao 
rapidly  that  mutual  unintelligibility  is  soon  brought  about. 
In  every  uncultivated  commutiity,  the  language  is  left  to  take 
ewe  of  itself;  it  becomes  what  the  ejtigeneieB  of  practical 
uae  make  it,  not  what  a,  forecasting  view  of  future  possibili- 
ties leads  its  speakere  to  think  that  it  might  with  advantage 
be  made  to  be :  let  two  tribes  be  parted  from  one  another, 
and  neither  has  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of  its  fellow  in 
shaping  its  own  daily  apeecb.  In  point  of  fact,  moreover, 
Indo-European  languages  were  iuflective,  were  "  state  lan- 
guages," long  before  the  tribea  had  formed  atatoa  —  while 
many  of  them  were  as  nomadic  in  their  habits  as  the  wOdest 
of  tho  so-called  Turanian  tribes.  And  to  denominate  tho 
immenHe  and  highly -organized  Chinese  empire  a  mere  exag- 
gerated family,  and  account  for  the  peculiaritiea  of  its  speech 
by  reference  to  the  conditions  of  a  family,  is  fiuiciful  in  the 
eitreme.  No  nomenclature  founded  on  auch  unsubatantial 
consideratioDB  has  a  good  claim  to  the  acceptance  of  lin- 
guistic scholars ;  and  the  one  in  question  has,  it  is  believed, 
won  no  general  currency. 
/  A  very  noteworthy  attempt  has  been  made  within  a  short 
lime  by  Professor  Schleicher,  of  Jena,*  to  give  greater  ful- 
ness and  precision  to  the  morphological  clasaification  and 
description  of  language,  by  a  more  thorough  analyais,  and  a 
kind  of  algebraic  notation,  of  morphological  character iatica. 
A  pure  root,  used  as  a  word  without  variation  of  form  or 
addition  of  formative  elements,  he  denotes  by  a  cap'tal  letter, 
KB  A :  a  connected  sentence  expresHed  by  a  serieK  of  such 
elements,  as  is  aometimea  the  case  in  Chinese,  he  woiild  re- 
present hy  A  3  C,  and  so  on.  Such  a  sentence  we  may 
rudely  illustrate  by  an  English  phrase  like  jtf*A  like  watery 
u:  which  each'  word  is  a  simple  root  or  theme,  without  for- 
mal deaignatiou  of  relations. t     A  root  which,  while  retain- 
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t  llf  caut~ie    thi  psratlel  ii  tn  be  regwed  aa  only  an  imparfect  one: 

tboiyvi  these  th  •ee  words  arc  to  our  apprehennon  pnuiitires,  they  an  bt 
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g  its  Bubstantial  iudepcudence,  is  bo  modKied  in  aignifirntioi] 

lad  restricted  in  application  aa  to  form  an  auxiliary  or  ad- 

met  to  another  root  (wLichwaa  shown  iu  the  last  leeture  to  be 

1* frequent  phsnomenon  in  the  isolating  languageH),ia  marked 

■Jiy  tin  accented  letter,  as  A' :  tLua,  in  the  English,  shall  lika 

X»rould  be  represented  hy  A'  -\-A  ;  shall  have  pul,  by  -4'  ^-  S" 

■'■^  A  :  the  interposed  aigu  of  nddition  indicating  the  close- 

B  of  relation  between  the  elements.     The  position  of  the 

Eceiit-ed  letters  in  the  formula  would  point  out  whether  the 

■jaiiiiiariea  are  placed  after  the  main  word,  as  in  Burmeae,  or 

Kbefore  it,  rb  in  Siamese,  or  on  either  or  both  (lidea,  as  some- 

1  Chiueae. 

If,  now,  the  formative  element  is  combined  with  the  radical 

into  a  single  word,  it  is  indicated  by  a  small  letter,  which  is 

put  before  or  after  the  capital  which  stands  for  the  root,  ac- 

I  Bordiflg  to  the  actuaJ  position  of  the  elements  in  combination. 

K^ua,  if  we  represent  true  by  A,  ttntrue  would  be  aA ;  truly 

I  sr  ^TirfA  would  bo  ^a  ;  untruly,  aAb;  untruthfully, a Ahcd;  and 

ExpreBsiona  of  thia  kind  belong  to  the  agglutinative 

type  of  structure ;  and  they  are,  it  is  plain,  capable  of  very 

conaiderable    variation,   ao    aa    to    be   made    to  denote  the 

various  kinds  and  degrees  of  agglutination.     It  is  possible, 

for  example,  to  distinguiBh  the  endings  of  inflection  from 

those  of  derivation,  or  elements  of  pronominal  from  those  of 

predicative  origin,  by  the  use  of  a  difierent  aeries  of  letters 

(as  the  Greek)  to  indicate  one  of  the  classes:  thus,  truth* 

might  be  Aaa,  but  truthful  Aab ;    babalarumdan,  in  Turkish 

V'^Bee  above,  p.  SIS),  might  be  Aa^y,  but  sevishJirilememek, 

^Aabcdef.     An  adroit  uae  of  such  means  of  distinction  might 

enable  one  even  to  act  forth  with  sufficient  clearness  the 

peculiarities  and  intricacies  of  polysynthetii  tongues. 


from  buing  ultimata  ri 
to  Buch  a  root,  or  ha«( 


;  thej  all  citlisr  cn\ 
'  fiDil  loBt  then 


ain  forrantive  elciii 


roots,  in  victan  of  an  on^na)  iiideflnitEi 
part  af  epeoch  ia  in  our  usage  converlibk  direcll)'  into  others  ;  nor  can  it  ba 
Mid  thai,  even  ob  they  stnnd,  they  nni  Hltojrctlifr  formleEa ;  Tor  each  is  do- 
flded  in  ocrtain  relatioos  bv  the  abaence  of  rormittive  clcniFntawhicli  it  wonld 
otherwise  exhibit :  maler  is  shown  to  he  singiilnr  by  lacking  an  i,  S«A  and 
Kb  hi  be  pinral  i;  the  absence  of  i  fram  liii. 
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Again,  an  inflective  change  of  the  root  itaelf  for  the  er- 
preiaion  of  grammntical  relations  is  denotable  by  ozpcnents 
attached  to  the  root-symbol.  Thus,  man  being  A,  men  would 
bo  A* ;  men'*,  A'a;  tang,  »unij,  song,  from  *inj,  would  be  de- 
noted by  yl",  A",  A° ;  gpoken,  from  speak,  would  be  A'a;  its 
Gcrmnn  counterpart,  getprocken,  aA'b.  And  in  the  Semitic 
tongueB,  where  the  root  never  appears  without  a  rocalizatioo 
which  ia  formal  and  Hignificant,  the  conatant  radical  emblem 
would  be  A".* 

Compounda,  finally,  wciild  be  cxpreseed  in  this  method  by 
putting  side  by  aide  the  symbolH  eipressive  of  their  separate 
membere,  the  capital  letters  with  their  modificatioDS  and  ad- 
juncts. House-top  would  be  ATI;  sojtgwriier,  A'JBa;  and 
K  on. 

It  is  unueceasary  to  explain  witli  any  more  of  detail 
Professor  Schleicher's  syatero  of  morphological  notation,  or 
to  spend  many  words  in  pointing  out  its  coDveDieDce  and 
value.  It  may  evidently  be  made  a  means  of  apprehending 
distinctly,  and  setting  forth  clearly,  the  main  structural  fea- 
tures of  any  language.  It  will  not,  indeed,  enable  us  to  put 
in  a  brief  aud  compact  form  of  statement  the  whole  morpho- 
logical character  of  every  spolien  tongue.  Most  tongues 
admit  no  small  variety  of  I'orinations ;  each  must  be  judged 
by  its  prevailing  modes  of  formation,  by  the  average  of  high- 
cat  aad  lowest  modes,  by  their  respective  frequency  of 
application,  and  the  purposes  they  are  made  to  serve.  It 
does  not  help  us  to  a  simple  and  facile  scale  and  classificatioii 
of  all  the  dialects  of  mankind ;  but  this  is  to  be  imputed  to 

■  Profenor  tJchleicller,  indoed,  adopts  this  emblem  as  tbnt  of  the  lado- 
Earopcan  rootBlao,  BiDca  he  holdn  tbo  liaw,  briefly  stated  and  eontrovertad 
above  (in  the  eighth  lecture,  p.  293),  that  the  rndinala  of  our  funiily  vera 
irigiDBllf  Uuble  to  a  regular  variation,  of  aymhidic  si^nlflciince,  for  pnrpoBsn 
of  ^nitnatioat  expression.  I  legHTd  it,  on  the  contrary,  aa  the  weak  point  1b 
his  lystem,  OS  npplitd  by  hiTnsoir,  that  it  does  not  diatingiiiih  an  internal 
Seotion  like  the  Semitic— which,  so  far  as  we  onn  trace  its  history,  is  ulti- 
mate and  original,  and  which  oantinuea  in  full  fiirce,  in  old  material  and  in 
new  formations,  through  the  whola  history  of  the  ianguaups — from  one  liki 
the  Indo-European,  which  ia  rathor  aocondary  and  accidental,  constantly 
■rising  in  now  cases  under  tlic  inHuunco  of  phonetic  circuTnstances,  but  new 
^__. j.__r j; '—--'■"-- 'mily  hardly  tiki^ 
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H  u  a  merltj  not  an  n  fitult ;  it  thua  fairly  repKeenta  the 
exceeding  variety  of  lauguages,  tLe  complexity  of  the  cha- 
racteristics which  diatinguiah  them,  aud  their  incapacity  o( 
eepamtion  into  a  feu~  sliarply  defined  classes. 

No  aiugle  trait  or  claaa  of  traits,  however  fundamental 
may  be  its  importauce,  can  be  admitted  aa  a  definite  criterion 
by  which  the  character  of  a  language  shall  be  judged,  and  its 
rank  determined.  We  saw  reaaon  above  to  challenge  tha 
abaoJute  superiority  of  the  inflective  principle,  atrongly  as  it 
may  indicate  a  valuable  tendency  in  language-making.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  wholly  conceivable  that  some  language  of  the 
agglutinative  clasa  may  decidedly  aurpass  in  strength  and 
euppleueas,  in  adapteduesa  to  its  use  as  the  iuatrument  aod 
aid  of  thought,  some  other  language  or  langnagos  of  the  in- 
flective elasB.  Kot  morphological  character  alone  ia  to  be 
token  account  of  ;  for  not  every  race  of  equal  mental  endow- 
ment has  originated  and  shaped  a  lauguago,  any  more  than 
w)  art,  of  equivalent  formal  merit.  Some  one  needed  item 
of  capacity  was  wanting,  a:id  the  product  remaiua  unartistic  ; 
or  the  work  of  the  earliest  period,  which  has  determined  tho 
grand  features  of  the  whole  after-development,  was  un- 
adroitly  performed ;  the  first  generations  leit  to  their  suc- 
cessors a  body  of  constraining  usages  and  misguidiug 
analogies,  the  influence  of  which  Is  not  to  be  shaken  off;  and 
the  mental  power  of  the  race  ia  shown  by  the  skill  and  force 
with  which  it  wields  an  imperfect  iiiatroment.  Many  a 
tongue  Ibua  atands  higher,  or  lower,  in  virtue  of  the  sum  of 
its  qualitiea,  than  ita  morphological  character  would  naturally 
indicate.  Tiie  Chinese  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  such  a  diacordance  ;  though  so  nearly  formless,  in  a  mor- 
phological sense,  it  is  nevertheless  placed  by  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt  and  Steinthal  •  in  their  higher  ciaaa  of  "  form 
languages,"  along  witji  the  Indo-European  and  Semitic,  as 
being  a  not  unsuitable  incorporation  of  cl<;ar  logical  thought ; 
ae,  though  not  distinctly  indicating  relations  and  categories, 
yet  not  cumbering  their  conception,  their  mental  appte- 
hensioD,  by  material  adjuncts  which  weaken  aud  confuse  tht) 
thought. 

•  See  the  Istter'i  ChacBliterutik  eto.,  pp,  TO,  817. 
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But  furilier,  apart  from  this  wiiole  matter  of  luor^iholop- 
adfurm,  of  grammntiral  struuture,  uf  theiBdicatton,  expressed 
or  implied,  of  relations,  another  department  contribncM 
eseiintially  to  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  languago  i 
namelv,  its  material  content,  or  what  is  signified  by  ita 
wuida.  The  universe,  with  all  its  objects  aud  their  qualities, 
ia  put  before  the  lauguage- makers  to  be  comprehended  and 
eipresBcd,  aud  iho  different  race  a.  aud  tribes,  and  communi- 
ties, have  solved  the  problem  after  a  very  different  fashion. 
Names-giviug  impliea  not  merely  the  distinctiou  of  iudividual 
things,  but,  no  less,  etassificatiou  and  analysis,  in  every  kind, 
and  of  every  degree  of  subtlety.  There  are  conceptions, 
ftnd  classes  of  conceptions,  of  so  obvious  and  practical  cha- 
meter,  that  their  deaiguatioos  are  to  be  found  in  every  lan- 
guage that  exists  or  ever  has  existed:  there  are  hosts  of 
others  which  one  community,  or  many,  or  the  most,  have 
never  reached.  Does  a  given  tongue  show  that  the  race 
which  speaks  it  has  devoted  its  eiclusive  attention  to  tte 
more  trivial  matters  in  the  world  \vithout  and  within  ua,  op 
bos  it  apprehended  higher  tbiiigfl  ?  Has  it,  for  example,  so 
etudied  and  noted  the  aspects  of  nature  that  it  can  describe 
thcin  in  terms  of  picturesque  puw-er  ?  Has  it  distinguished 
with  intellectual  acuteness  and  spiritual  insight  the  powera 
»ud  operations  of  our  internal  nature,  our  mind  and  soul,  to 
that  it  can  discuaa  psychological  questions  with  Rignificsnce 
and  precision?  Any  dialect,  isolating  or  inflective,  mono- 
syllabic or  polysynthetic,  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  the 
scale  of  languages  by  the  chajacteristics  which  such  inqairies 
bring  to  light.  In  these,  too,  there  is  the  widest  diversity, 
depending  on  original  capacity,  on  acquired  information  and 
civilization,  and  on  variety  of  external  circumstance  and  con- 
dition— a  diversity  among  different  branches  of  the  same 
TDrce,  different  periods  of  the  same  history,  and,  where  cultopc 
and  education  introduce  their  separating  influences,  between 
different  classes  of  the  same  community.  Our  earliest 
inquiries  (in  the  first  three  lectures)  into  the  processes  o( 
lioguiBtic  growth  showed  us  that  the  chun<!es  which  bring 
^Mut  this  diversity,  the  accretions  lo  the  vocabulary  of  a 
toagOB,  the  deepening  of  the  meaning  of  its  vordd,  are  Hw 
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easiest  of  all  co  make,  the  moat  pervndmg  and  irrepressible 
in  their  action,  throughout  every  period  of  its  esistenco 
Here,  then,  more  than  in  any  other  department,  it  is  practi- 
cable for  Inttr  generations  to  amend  and  complete  the  work 
of  earlier ;  and  yet,  eueh  is  tbe  power  of  linguistic  habit 
that,  even  here,  original  infelicities  EometimtiB  adhere  to  a 
language  during  its  whole  development. 

To  make  out  a  satisfactory  scheme  of  arrangement  for  all 
human  tongues  upon  the  ground  of  their  comparative  value, 
nccordinf;;ly,  will  be  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  one  of 
tlio  last  results  reached  by  linguiatii:  science.  It  will  require 
%  degree  of  penetration  into  the  inmost  secrets  of  structure 
nnd  usage,  an  acutenesa  of  perception  and  freedom  from 
prejudice  in  estimating  merits  of  diverse  character,  aod  a 
breadth  and  reach  of  learning,  which  will  be  found  attainable 
only  by  a  few  master-minds.  Great  play  is  here  afforded 
for  subjective  views,  for  inherited  proposseaaions,  for  sway  of 
mental  habits.  Who  of  uh  can  be  trusted  fairly  to  compare 
the  advantages  of  his  own  and  of  any  other  language  ? 

There  can  be  no  question  that,  of  all  the  modes  of  classifi- 
cation with  which  liiisiuistic  scholars  have  had  to  do,  the  one 
of  first  and  most  funOomental  importance  is  the  genetical,  or 
that  which  groups  together,  and  holds  apart  from  others, 
langnagea  giving  evidence  of  derivation  from  the  samo 
original.  It  underlies  and  fnruiahes  the  foundation  of  ail  the 
remaining  modes.  There  can  be  no  tie  between  any  two 
dialects  so  strong  as  that  of  a  common  descent.  Every 
great  family  has  a  structural  cliaracter  of  its  own,  whereby, 
whatever  may  be  the  varying  development  of  its  members, 
it  is  made  a  unit,  and  more  or  less  strikingly  distinguished 
from  tbe  lest.  Whatever  other  criterion  we  may  apply  is 
iualogona  in  its  character  and  bearings  with  the  distinction 
of  apetaloUB,  monopetalous,  and  polypetalous,  or  of  monogy- 
QouB,  digynous,  etc.,  or  of  exogenous  and  endogenous,  or  of 
phei.ogamous  and  cryptogamous,  in  the  science  of  botany — - 
•11  of  them  poasessiug  real  importance  iu  different  degrees, 
variously  crossing  one  another,  and  marking  out  certain 
general  divisions ;  while  the  arrangement  of  linguiatio 
Guailies  corresponds  with  the  division  of  plants  into  natutsl 
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orders,  foundod  upon  s  coasideratija  of  the  whole  comy.ticata 
Btructure  of  the  things  classified,  contemplating  the  aum  oi 
their  characti^ristic  qualities ;  fixing,  therefore,  their  position 
in  the  vast  kingdom  of  nature  of  which  they  are  menihera,  and 
determiuing  the  namcB  by  which  they  shall  he  called.  Tbe 
geuetical  classification  ia  the  ultimate  historical  fact  which 
the  historical  method  of  linguietic  study  directly  aima  at 
establishing.  With  its  establiahmeut  are  bound  up  those 
more  genera!  hiatoriciil  results,  for  the  ethnological  history 
of  mankind,  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  interost 
of  our  science. 

To  subjects  connected  with  this  department  of  interest, 
the  bearing  of  linguistic  seience  on  ethnology,  we  have  next 
to  turn  our  attention,  occupying  with  them  -the  remainder  of 
the  present  lecture. 

One  of  the  first  considerations  which  will  he  apt  to  strike 
the  notice  of  any  one  wlio  reviews  our  classification  of  human 
races  according  to  the  relationship  of  their  languages,  is  its 
npn-agi-eement  with  the  current  divisions  based  on  physical 
eh araeteri sties.  The  physicists,  indeed,  are  far  from  having 
yet  arrived  at  accordance  in  their  own  schemes  of  classifica- 
tion, and  the  utter  insufficiency  of  that  old  familiar  distano- 
tion  of  Caucasiiin,  Mongol,  Malay,  African,  and  American, 
established  by  Blumenbach,  and  probably  learned  by  nioat  of 
us  at  school,  is  now  fully  recognized.  But  it  does  not  seem 
practicahlo  to  lay  down  any  system  of  physical  races  which 
shall  agree  with  any  possthle  scheme  of  linguistic  races. 
Indo-European,  Semitic,  Scythian,  and  Caucasian  tongues 
are  spoken  by  men  whom  the  naturalist  would  not  separate 
from  one  another  as  of  widely  diverse  stock ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Scythian  dialects  of  close  and  indubitable  rela- 
tionship are  in  the  months  of  peoples  who  differ  as  widely  in 
form  and  feature  as  Hungarians  and  Lapps ;  while  not  lesa 
diacoi-dauce  of  physical  type  is  to  be  found  among  the 
speakers  of  various  dialects  belonging  to  more  than  one  of 
the  other  great  linguistic  families. 

Such  facts  as  these  call  up  the  question,  as  one  of  high 
practical  consequence,  respecting  the  conipjrative  value  ot 
linguistic  and  nf  physical  evidence  of  race,  and  bow  theil 
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g  diBcrepaney  ia  to  he  recoDciled.  Some  methoil  of 
iging  about  a  reconciliation  between  them  must  evidently 
be  sought  and  found.  For  neither  linguistic  nor  ptijeical 
I  ethnology  is  a  science  of  classification  merely  ;  both  claim  to 
be  historical  aleo.  Both  ore  working  toward  the  saice  end : 
aamely,  a  tracing  out  of  the  actual  connection  and  gene- 
alogical history  of  human  races ;  and,  though  each  must 
follow  its  own  methods,  without  undue  interference  from 
without,  they  cannot  labour  independently,  careleea  each  of 
the  other'B  results.  To  point  out  the  mode  of  reconciliation, 
to  remove  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  harmonioua 
agreement  between  the  tno  (Jepartments  of  ethnological 
science,  I  shall  not  here  make  the  least  pretence;  such  a 
result  can  be  attained  oiily  when  the  principles  and  conclu- 
sions of  both  are  advanced  and  perfected  far  beyond  their 
present  point.  All  that  we  can  attempt  to  do  ia  to  notice 
certain  genera!  couBiderations  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and 
requirint;  not  to  be  lest  from  sight  by  either  party  ;  and 
especially,  to  point  out  the  limitations  and  imperfections  of 
both  physical  and  linguistic  evidence,  and  how  necessary  it 
is  that  each  should  modestly  solicit  and  frankly  acknowledge 
the  aid  of  the  other. 

How  language  proves  anything  concerning  race,  and  what 
it  does  and  does  not  prove,  was  brought  clearly  to  lif;ht  in 
the  courae  of  our  earliest  inquiries  into  its  nature  and 
history.  What  we  then  learned  respecting  the  mode  of 
acquisition  and  trausmission  of  each  man's,  and  each  commu- 
nity's, "  native  tongue  "  was  sufficient  to  show  us  the  total 
error  of  two  somewhat  different,  and  yet  fundamentally 
accordant,  views  of  language,  which  have  been  put  forth  and 
defended  by  certain  authorities — the  one,  that  speech  ia  to 
uian  what  his  song  is  to  the  bird,  what  their  roar,  growl, 
bellow  arc  to  lioua,  bears,  oxen ;  and  that  resemblances  of 
dialect  therefore  no  more  indicate  actual  genetic  connection 
among  different  tribea  of  men  than  resemblances  of  uttered 
tone  indicate  the  commou  descent  of  various  Bpecics  of 
thrushes,  or  of  bears,  inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  world  r 
the  (ither,  that  language  is  the  immediate  and  necessary  pro. 
duet  of  physical  organization,  and  varies  as  this  varies-,  i^bsi. 
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an  Englialirnaii,  a  Frendirnnu,  and  a,  Cbinamaa  talli  iiii?i1ta 
one  another  because  their  brains  &ad  organa  of  artitulation 
are  unlike ;  and  that  all  Eti^lishmen  talk  alike,  oa  do  all 
Frenchmen,  or  all  Chinameu,  because,  in  consequence  ol 
their  living  nmid  Bimdar  physical  conditions,  and  their  iu- 
beritance  of  a  common  race-type,  their  nervoua  and  inaaculai 
•ytteniB  minutely  coiTespond.  And  doctrines  akin  with 
these  nre  more  or  less  distinctly  and  conaciously  implied  in 
the  viowa  of  those  who  hold  that  lauguuge  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  free-agency  of  men,  and  can  be  neither  made 
nor  changed  by  human  effort.  All  who  think  thus  virtually 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  linguistic  science,  or 
r.'iduce  it  to  the  position  of  a  subordinate  branch  of  physi- 
ology 1  speech  becomes  a  purely  physical  charactcriatio,  one 
among  the  many  which  by  their  common  presence  make  up 
man,  and  by  their  differem^es  distinguish  the  different 
varietiea  of  men ;  and  it  would  be  for  t)ie  physicist  to  deter- 
mine, here,  as  in  the  case  of  other  physical  characteristics, 
how  far  its  joint  possession  indicated  specific  unity,  or  how 
far  its  diversities  of  kind  indicated  specific  variety.  All 
these  false  theories  are  brushed  away  at  once  by  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  produce  our  speech  from 
within,  but  acquire  it  from  without  ourselves;  that  wo 
neither  make  nor  inherit  the  words  we  use,  whether  of  our 
native  tongue  or  of  any  other,  but  learn  them  from  oup 
instructors. 

But  from  this  it  also  follows  that  no  individual's  speech 
directly  aud  necessarily  marks  his  descent ;  it  only  shows  in 
what  eommuuity  he  grow  up.  Language  is  no  infallible 
■ign  of  race,  but  only  its  probable  indication,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  which  the  probability  ia  exposed  to  very  serious  draw- 
backs. For  it  is  evident  that  those  who  taught  us  to  speak, 
of  whose  means  of  eiprcMion  we  learned  to  avail  ourselves, 
need  not  have  been  of  our  own  kith  and  kin.  Not  only 
may  individuals,  families,  groups  of  families,  of  almost  every 
race  on  earth,  be,  as  at  present  in  America,  turned  into  and 
absorbed  by  one  great  community,  aud  made  tg  adopt  iti 
speech,  but  a  htrange  tongue  may  he  learned  by  whole  tribes 
And  nations  of  those  who.  like  our  negTwes,  are  brought 
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sK»j  frem  tlieir  native  homeB,  or,  like  the  Irieh,  liavi;  lived 
long  under  a  foreign  yoke,  or,  like  the  Celts  of  ancient  Raul 
and  Spain,  have  received  laws,  civilization,  and  religion  from 
another  and  a  superior  race.  Languages  unnumbered  and  f  ■ 
innumerable  have  dieappeared  from  oEF  the  face  of  the  earth  ' 
Binue  the  beginning  of  human  history  [  but  only  in  part  by 
reason  of  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  iodividuals  who  had 
Hjiuken  them ;  more  often,  doubtless,  by  their  dispersion,  and 
incorporation  with  other  communities,  of  other  epeedh. 
Everywhere,  too,  where  the  confines  of  different  forms  ot 
speech  meet,  there  goes  on  more  or  less  of  mixture  between 
thero,  or  of  effocement  of  the  one  by  the  other.  Tot,  on  the 
other  hand,  mixture  of  language  is  not  neceaaory  proof  of 
mixture  of  race.  We  can  trace  the  geueaia  of  a  very  large 
part  of  our  own  vocabulary  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  but 
hardly  the  faintest  appreciable  portion  of  our  ancestry  is 
Bonian.  We  obtained  our  Latin  words  in  the  most  strangely  ] 
roundabout  way  :  they  were  brought  us  by  certain  Germanic 
adventurers,  the  Normans,  who  had  learned  them  from  a 
mixed  people,  the  French,  chiefly  of  Celtic  blood ;  and  these, 
again,  had  derived  them  from  another  heterogeneous  com- 
pound of  Italican  races,  among  whom  the  Latin  tribe  was 
numerically  hut  a  feeble  element. 

Of  such  nature  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  infer- 
ring the  race- connection 8  of  an  individual  or  of  a  community 
with  certainty  from  the  relations  of  the  langu^e  which 
either  speaks.  They  are  of  undeniable  force  and  importance, 
and  must  be  home  constantly  in  mind  by  every  one  who  is 
pursuing  investigations,  and  laying  down  conclusions,  in  lin- 
guistic ethnology.  They  drive  him  to  seek  after  some  other 
concurrent  test  of  descent,  which  shall  serve  to  check  and 
control  his  own  results;  and  they  make  him  court  and 
weh'ome  the  aid  of  the  physicist,  as  well  ae  of  the  archteolo- 
gist  and  the  historian. 

But,  r.otwith  standing  this,  their  consequence,  and  their 
power  io  invalidate  linguistic  evidence,  must  not  be  over- 
rated. They  concern,  after  all,  what  in  the  grand  suni  ol 
iuniau  history  are  the  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  It  still 
remains  true  that,  upos  the  whole,  language  v&  «     k^:«^^^>:\ 


Since  the  dawn  of  timp,  tliOM 
aiuoiig  whom  iiiciividLiaJs  were  borD,  of  whcm  they  learuoa 
how  to  express  their  mental  acts,  have  beeu  usually  of  their 
own  biood.  Nor  do  these  difficulties  place  linguiatic  evidence 
at  any  marked  disadvantage  as  compared  with  phyeical. 
They  are,  to  no  small  estent,  merely  the  effect,  on  the  side  ut 
language,  of  the  grand  fact  wiiich  comes  in  constantly  to 
interfere  with  ethnological  inveBtigations  of  every  kind : 
namely,  that  human  races  do  not  maintain  themselves  in 
p'lrity,  that  men  of  different  descent  are  all  the  time  min- 
gling, mixing  their  blood,  and  crowsing  all  their  race-charac- 
teristics. Fusion  and  replacement  of  languages  are  impoasi. 
ble,  except  when  men  of  different  native  speech  are  brought 
together  as  members  of  the  same  community,  ho  that  there 
takes  place  more  or  less  of  an  accompanying  fusion  of  races 
aIeo  ;  and  then  the  resulting  language  stands  at  least  a 
chance  of  being  a  more  faithful  and  intelligible  witnesa  ot 
the  misture  than  the- resulting  physical  type.  That  the 
modem  French  people,  for  example,  it  made  up  of  a  congeries 
of  Celtic,  Germanic,  and  Italican  elements  is  to  a  certain 
extent — although  only  the  aid  of  recorded  history  enables  ua 
fully  to  interpret  the  evidences- — testified  by  the  consider- 
able body  of  Celtic  and  Germanic  words  mixed  with  the 
Latin  elements  of  the  French  language;  but  no  physicist 
could  ever  have  derived  the  same  conclusion  from  a  study  oi 
the  French  type  of  structure.  The  physicists  claim  that  there 
may  be  a  considerable  infusion  of  the  blood  of  one  race  into 
that  of  another,  without  perceptible  modification  of  the 
latter's  race-type ;  the  intruded  element,  if  not  continuously 
supplied  afresh,  ia  overwhelmed  and  assimilated  by  the  other 
and  predominant  one,  and  disajipears ;  that  is  to  say,  as  wa 
may  interpret  the  claim,  its  peculiarities  are  so  diluted  by 
constant  remixture  that  they  become  at  last  inappr-iciable. 
In  any  such  case,  then,  traces  discoverable  in  the  language 
may  point  out  what  there  is  no  other  means  of  ascerlaining, 
It  is  true  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spread  and  propaga^ 
tion  of  a  language  may  greatly  exceed  that  of  the  race  t  > 
which  it  originally  belonged,  and  that  the  wealisr  numerica, 
eltimeiit  in  a  composite  community  may  be  tJie  one  whoH 
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dialect  bef  omea  the  common  tongue  of  all.  Thus  tlie  Iintm 
iwept  away  the  primitive  tongues  of  a  great  part  of  Bonthern 
and  central  Europe,  and  has  become  mingled  with  the  speech 
of  all  cirilized  nations,  in  the  Old  world  and  the  Wew.  But 
we  are  not  rashly  to  infer  that  such  things  hiive  happened 
over  and  over  again  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have 
rather  to  inquire  what  influences  make  possible  a  career  like 
that  of  the  Latin,  what  lends  the  predominant  and  aBaimilat- 
ing  force  to  a  single  element  where  many  are  combined. 
And,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  fourth  lecture,  we  ahall  find 
that  only  superior  culture  and  the  possesBJon  of  a  literature 
can  gtve  to  any  tongue  such  great  eitensibiiity.  The  Per- 
sians, the  Mongols,  have  at  one  period  and  another  eiercised 
Bway  over  an  empire  not  less  extensive  than  the  Homan,  but 
their  languages  were  never  spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  peoples  to  which  they  properly  belonged.  The  German 
tribes,  too,  conquered  in  succession  nearly  every  kingdom  of 
Europe ;  but  it  wa^  only  in  order  to  lose  theicselvea  and 
their  dialects  together,  almost  un discoverably,  in  the  commu- 
nities and  languages  into  which  they  entered.  Nay,  even 
the  wide-spread  Greek  colonies,  with  the  superiority  oi 
Greek  culture  to  aid  them,  were  not  able  to  make  the  Greek 
the  tongue  of  many  nations.  There  was  an  organizing  and 
assimilating  force  in  Eoman  dominion  which  the  world  haa 
nowhere  else  seen  equalled.  And  if  the  career  of  the  Arabic 
furnishes  something  like  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  Latin,  it  is 
due,  not  to  the  sword  of  Islam,  but  to  the  hook,  and  to  the 
doctrine  and  polity  which  the  book  enjoined  and  the  sword 
imposed.  Since,  then,  such  movements  must  be  connected 
with  culture  and  literature,  they  cannot  but  leave  their 
record  in  written  history,  and  find  there  their  eiplanation. 
.Nor  could  there  occur  in  every  region  or  in  every  period 
such  an  inpnuring  and  aflsimilation  of  nationalities  as  is  now 
going  on  an.ong  us;  it  is  only  possible  under  the  conditions 
of  civilized  life  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  historicaJ 
conditions  which  have  been  created  here.  The  wild  and 
QucultivateJ  races  of  the  earth  generally  are  simply  maintain- 
ing themselves  by  growth  from  generation  to  generation, 
toking  in  no  immigrants,  sending  out  no  emigrants.  Cultui* 
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makoH  ex.  astoniehing  difference  in  the  circumstances  and 
fates  of  tlioBQ  portioiia  of  mankind  over  which  its  influence 
is  eitended,  and  it  would  be  tlie  height  of  folly  to  transfoi 
to  hnrbarous  races  and  uncinlized  perioda  of  human  history 
analogies  and  condusious  drawn  from  the  histor7  of  culti- 
Tated  natiouB  and  tongues.  The  farther  we  go  back  into  the 
night  of  the  past,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  tho 
linnita  of  race  and  speech  approximately  coincide,  and  that 
mtiture  of  either  is  accompanied  by  that  of  the  other. 

And  if,  in  certain  circumstances,  a  race  may  change  its 
tongue,  while  yet  retaining  in  its  physical  structure  evidence 
of  its  descent,  a  race  may  also  undergo  a  modification  of 
physical  type,  and  stiH  ofler  in  its  speech  plain  iudicatioua 
of  its  real  kindred.  If  the  talk  of  our  coloured  citizens  does 
not  show  that  they  were  brought  from  Africa,  neither  do  the 
shape  and  bearing  of  the  Ma^ars  show  that  they  came  from 
beyond  the  Ural,  nor  those  of  the  Osmanli  Turks  that  their 
cousins  are  the  nomada  of  the  inhospitable  plateau  of  central 
Asia.  This  is  the  grand  drawback  to  the  cogency  of  physical 
evidence  of  race,  and  it  fully  counterbalances  tliose  which 
aff'ect  the  cogency  of  linguistic  evidence,  rendering  the  aid 
of  the  linguist  as  necessary  to  the  physical  ethnologist  as  is 
the  latter's  to  the  linguistic  ethnologist.  Physical  science 
is  as  yet  far  from  having  determined  the  kind,  the  rate,  and 
the  amount  of  modification  which  eitemal  conditions,  as  cli- 
mate and  mode  of  life,  can  introduce  into  a  race-type  j  but 
that,  within  certain  undefined  limits,  their  influeuce  ;a  very 
powerful,  is  fully  acknowledged.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
party  among  zoologists  and  ethnologists  who  insist  much 
upon  the  dogma  of  "  fixity  of  type,"  and  assert  that  all  hu. 
man  races  are  original;  but  the  general  tendency  of  scien- 
tific opinion  is  in.  the  other  direction,  toward  the  fuller 
admission  of  variability  of  species.  The  fii'st  naturalists  are 
6till,and  more  than  ever,  willing  to  admit  that  ail  the  differ- 
now  esiating  among  human  races  may  he  the  effects 
jf  variation  from  a  single  type,  and  that  it  is  at  least  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  different  origins  in 
order  to  explain  them.  In  the  fact  that  Egyptian  monu> 
ments  of  more  than  three  thouaknd  j  ears'  antiquity  shoir  ui 


human  rarietiea,  and  canine  varieties,  bearing  the  aaino  cha- 
racteriaticB  aa  at  tlie  present  day,  there  is  nothing  to  ctiaturb 
this  eoQcluaion  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  a,  period  of  three 
thouBaod  jeara  ia  coming  to  be  regarded  as  not  iocludina;  a 
very  Urge  part  of  man's  existence  oa  the  earth  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  fact  only  proves  the  persistency  which  a 
type  may  possess  when  fully  developed,  and  ie  of  very  doubt- 
ful avail  to  show  the  originality  of  the  type.  Something 
analogous  is  to  be  seen  i[i  lungiiai>e.  The  speech  of  our  rude 
Oermauic  ancestors  of  the  same  remote  period,  had  we  au- 
thentic record  of  it,  would  beyond  question  be  found  to  hava 
possessed  already  a  genera)  character  clearly  identifying  it 
with  Germanic  toiignes  still  existing,  and  sharply  sundering 
it  from  Greek,  from  Slavonic,  from  Celtic,  aud  all  the  other 
Indo-European  branches ;  yet  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
Germanic  type  of  speech  is  a  derived,  a  secondary  one.  Ia 
settling  all  these  controverted  points,  iu  distinguishing  be- 
tween original  diversity  and  subsequent  variation,  in  estab- 
lishing  a  test  and  scale  for  the  possibilities  and  the  rate  of 
physical  change,  the  physical  ethnologist  will  need  all  the 
assistance  which  historical  investigations  of  every  kind  can 
furnish  him ;  and  the  greater  jiart  must  come  to  him  from 
the  student  of  language. 

Aa  the  Indo-European  family  of  language  is  that  one  of 
which  the  unity,  accompanying  a  not  inconsiderable  variety 
of  physical  type  in  the  peoples  who  apeak  its  dialects, 
is  most  firmly  established,  and  as  therefore  it  may  natur- 
ally be  regarded  as  furnishing  a  prominent  illustration  of 
the  bearing  of  linguistic  conditions  on  physical  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  man,  it  is  perhaps  worth  our  while  to 
refer  to  a  theory  respecting  Indo-European  speech  which 
has  found  of  late  a  few  supporters  of  some  note  and  au- 
thority, and  which,  if  accepted,  would  altogether  deprive  it 
of  ethnological  value.  The  assertion,  namely,  is  put  forth, 
that  the  apparent  unity  of  the  languages  of  this  family  is  not 
due  to  a  prevailing  identily  of  descent  in  the  nations  to 
which  they  belong,  but  to  the  influence  of  some  single  tribe, 
whoBo  superior  character,  capacity,  and  prowess  enabled  i) 
(o  impose  its  linguistic  usages  on  distant  and  diverse  i 
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By  BOme  it  is  even  assumed  that  the  correapoD^eiit'ei  of 
worda  and  fomiB  exhibited  by  the  8o-called  Indo-European 
tou^ues  arc  not  fuudamental  and  perritding,  but  euperficial, 
voatiisting  in  scattered  particulars  only,  in  auch  deaignationa 
of  olij'-'ctn  and  conceptions  aa  one  race  might  naturally  make 
over  into  the  keeping  of  another,  along  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  things  duaignated.  Thia  assumption,  however,  the  ex- 
poaitiona  and  reasonings  of  our  fifth  and  eeventh  let^turea 
will  have  shown  to  be  wholly  erroneous :  the  correspondence* 
in  question  are  fundamental  and  pervading  ;  they  constitute 
■n  identity  which  can  only  be  eiplained  by  supposing  those 
w  ho  founded  these  tongues  to  have  been  members  together 
of  the  same  community.  Others,  who  know  the  European 
languages  too  well  to  maintain  respecting  their  relations  any 
§0  shallow  and  untenable  theoi-y,  yet  try  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  annlogy  of  the  Latin  will  sufficiently  account 
for  their  extension  over  so  wide  a  region  ;  that,  aa  Etruacans, 
Celts,  Ibcriant,  Germans,  learned  to  speak  a  touguo  of 
Boman  origin,  so  the  populations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  of  di- 
verae  lineage,  learned  to  speak  a  common  Indo-European 
dialect;  and  that,  accordingly,  the  differences  of  Greek, 
Sanskrit,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  are  parallel  to  those  of  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish.  But  this  theory,  though  more  plausible 
and  defenaiblo  than  the  other,  is  hardly  less  untenable.  It 
eihibits  a  like  neglect  of  another  class  of  linguiatie  prin- 
ciples:  of  those,  namely,  which  underlie  and  explain  the 
abnormal  estension  of  tongues  like  the  Latin  and  the  Arabic ; 
we  have  more  timn  once  had  oceaaion  to  aet  them  forth 
above.  In  order  to  establish  an  analogy  between  the  history 
of  Latin  and  that  of  Indo-European  speech,  and  to  make  the 
former  account  satisfactorily  for  the  latter,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  prove,  or  at  least  to  render  probable,  the  existence 
in  a  very  remote  antiquity  of  those  conditions  which  in 
modern  times  have  been  able  to  give  auch  a  career  to  the 
Isnguage  of  Borne.  But,  so  far  aa  we  can  at  present  see, 
there  must  have  been  a  total  lack  of  the  required  conditions. 
Force  of  character,  warlike  prowess,  superiority  of  inherent 
mental  capacity,  undeveloped  or  partially  developed,  the 
frdo-Eiirofeans  miiy  probably  have  possessed,  as  ccmpare4 


with  the  more  atorigmal  races  of  Eurojje ;  but  these  are  n 
the  furcea  which  enfthle  the  language  of  a  Bmall  mintirity  tj 
Htifle  that  of  the  masses  of  a  people  and  to  take  its  place ; 
if  it  were  so,  southern  Europe  would  now  be  talking  Qer- 
manic  instead  of  Eomanic  dialects.  The  rude  beginnings  o' 
a  higher  civilizatioo,  as  metals,  instrumenta,  seeds,  domestic 
animals,  arts,  may  poaaihly  hare  been  theirs  ;  yet  even  these 
would  merely  engraft  upon  the  languages  of  the  peoples  to 
whom  they  were  made  known  certain  words  and  phrases. 
Only  the  resources  of  an  enlijjhtened  culture,  aupplementod 
by  letters,  literature,  and  instruction,  could  give  to  any 
tongue  the  expansive  force  demanded  by  the  theory  we  are 
considering  ;  and  of  these,  it  is  needless  to  say,  no  traces 
are  to  be  found  in  Indo-European  antiquity.  We  have  no 
good  ground,  then,  for  doubting  tliat  the  great  extension  of 
the  languages  of  onr  family  was  effected  hy  the  usual  causes 
which  act  among  uncultivated  tongues :  that  is  to  say, 
mainly  by  tho  growth,  spread,  and  emigration  of  a  single 
race ;  by  its  occupancy  of  ever  new  territory,  accompanied 
with  the  partial  destruction  aad  partial  expulsion,  sometiinea 
also  with  the  partial  iacorporation  and  absorption,  of  the 
former  inhabitants ;  the  element  of  population  which  in- 
herited the  speech  and  institutions  of  the  original  Indo- 
European  tribe  being  ever  the  predominant  one  in  each  new 
community  that  was  formed.  How  many  fragments  of  other 
races  may  hare  been  worked  in  during  the  course  of  the 
family's  migrations— how  far  the  purity  of  blood  of  one  or 
another  of  its  branches  or  sub-branches  may  have  been  thua 
affected  by  successive  partial  dilutions,  so  that  some  of  their 
present  pecnliarities  of  type  are  attributable  to  the  mixture — ■ 
is,  of  course,  a  legitimate  matter  for  inquiry,  and  one  upon 
which  we  may  even  look  i'or  information  from  their  lan- 
guages, when  these  shall  have  been  more  narrowly  examined. 
But  upon  the  whole,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  boundaries  of  Indo-European 
speech  as  approximately  coinciding  with  those  of  a  race  ;  the 
tie  of  language  represents  a  tie  of  blood. 

If  the  limitations  and  imperfections  of  the  two  kinds  of 
vridenca  are  thus  In  certain  respects  somewhat  evruly  bal- 
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anced,  there  arn  others  m  which  Imijuistic  evidence  hai  ■ 
decideilly  superior  praL-tit-al  value  and  availability.  The 
differences  of  language  are  upon  a  scale  almost  iniiDitel^ 
greater  than  thoae  of  phyairal  structure.  They  are  equal  in 
their  range  and  variety  to  those  found  in  the  whole  aiiimitl 
kingdom,  from  the  lowest  orfjanisms  to  the  highest,  instead 
of  btting  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  poseible  variatiou 
of  a  siiiglo  species.  Hence  they  can  he  much  more  easily 
and  accurattly  apprehended,  judged,  and  described.  Lin- 
guistic facte  admit  of  being  readily  collected,  laid  down  with 
authentic  fi  lelity,  nnd  compared  coolly,  with  little  risk  o( 
error  from  sulijective  mi sitp prehension.  They  are  accessible 
to  a  much  greater  number  of  observera  and  investigators. 
Exceptional  uiipacity,  special  opportunity,  and  a  very  long 
period  of  training,  are  needed  to  make  a  reliable  and  author- 
itative describer  of  race-charftcteristics.  It  is  true  that  to 
distinguish  from  one  another  very  diverse  types,  like  the 
European  and  African,  is  a  task  which  presents  no  difficulty. 
B«t,  though  we  should  all,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  recog- 
nise ji  native  of  Ireland  at  sight,  who  among  us  couJd  trust 
himself  to  make  a  faithful  and  telling  description  of  the  ideal 
Irishman,  such  that,  by  its  aid,  a  person  not  already  by  long 
esporience  made  familiar  with  the  type  would  recognize  it 
when  met  with  ?  The  peculiarities  of  the  native  Irish 
dialect,  however,  are  capable  of  being  made  unmistakably 
plain  to  even  the  dullest  apprehension.  A  few  pages  or 
phrases,  often  even  a  few  words,  brought  back  by  a  traveller 
or  sojourner  in  distant  lands  from  some  people  with  which 
he  has  made  acquaintance,  are  likely  to  be  worth  vastly  more 
for  filing  their  place  in  the  human  family  than  the  most 
elaborate  account  he  can  give  of  their  physical  character- 
istics. Pliotography,  with  its  utter  truth  to  nature,  can 
no^^'  ho  brought  in  as  a  most  valuable  aid  to  physical  de- 
scriptions, yet  cannot  wholly  remove  the  difficulty,  giving 
such  abundant  illustration  as  shall  enable  us  to  analyze  and 
separate  thtt  which  is  national  and  typical  from  that  whicb 
ia  individual  and  accidental.  This  last,  indeed,  is  one  of  the 
fflarlied  difficulties  in  physical  investigations.  Two  persona 
ma^  re.idilj  be  culled  from  two  diverse  races  who  shall  b> 


lees  unlike  than  two  otliers  that  may  ho  chop 
ao-vao  race.  Wbile,  on  the  contrary,  worda  and  phrasei 
taken  down  from  the  lips  of  a,n  individual,  or  writtni  or  en- 
graved by  one  hand,  can  be  no  private  posaession  ;  Ihey  must 
belong  to  a  whoio  community. 

The  superior  capacity  of  the  remains  of  language  to  cast 
light  upon  the  affinities  of  races  needs  only  to  be  illuBtrnted 
by  an  instance  or  two.  What  could  have  impregnably 
established  the  ethnological  position  of  the  ancient  Persiant 
like  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  his 
Bucceaaors,  which  show  that  they  apoke  a  dialect  so  nearly 
akin  with  those  of  Bactria  and  India  tha*-  it  can  be  rend  by 
the  lattcr's  aid  ?  What  could  exhibit  the  intimate  mixture 
of  races  and  cultures  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  the  presence  there  of  an  important  element  which 
■was  neither  Indo-European  nor  Semitic,  except  the  trilingual 
iuBcriptions  of  the  Mesopotamiao  monuments  ?  What  a 
pregnant  fact  in  African  ethnology  will  be,  if  fully  and  irre- 
'  fragably  proved,  the  relationship  of  the  Hottentot  dialects 
with  the  ancient  Egyptian  !  What  but  the  preserved  frag- 
ments of  their  speech  could  have  taught  us  that  the  Etrus- 
cans bad  no  kindred  with  any  other  of  the  known  races 
inhabiting  Europe  ?  And  when  would  physical  science  ever 
have  made  the  discovery  that  the  same  thinp  is  true  of  the 
BaRques,  whom  yet  it  has  all  the  opportunity  which  it  could 
desire  to  study  ?  But  the  most  important  of  the  advantages 
belonging  to  linginstic  science,  in  its  relation  to  ethnology, 
is  that  to  which  allusion  was  made  at  the  very  outset  of  our 
discussions :  namely,  that  language  tells  so  much  more  rH- 
specting  races  than  lies  within  the  reach  or  scope  of  the 
physicist.  In  every  part  and  particle,  it  is  instinct  with 
history.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  internal  life  of  the  community 
to  which  it  belongs  ;  in  it  their  capacities  are  exhibited,  their 
characters  expressed ;  it  reflects  their  outward  circuu" 
stances,  records  their  experiences,  indicates  the  grade  cl 
knowledge  they  have  attained,  eiihibits  their  manners  and 
institutions.  Being  itself  an  institution,  shaped  by  theii 
consenting  though  only  half-conscious  action,  it  ia  an  im> 
l^rtant  test  of  national  endowmoui    and  dispositioiL,  likt 
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political  constitution,  like  jural  usage,  like  national  art. 
Even  nliere  it  fails  to  afaow  strict  ethnic  denoent,  it  ahowv 
race-hiitory  of  another  sort — the  history  of  the  infliienco 
whieh,  by  dint  of  superior  character  and  culture,  certain 
races  have  exercised  over  others.  Thf  spread  of  the  Latin 
has  swept  away  anri  obliterated  some  of  the  ancient  land- 
mnrks  of  race,  but  it  has  done  so  by  substituting  another 
unity  for  that  of  descent ;  its  present  ubiquity  illustratea 
the  unparalleled  importance  of  Borne  in  the  history  of  hu. 
inanity. 

For  these  reasons,  and  such  as  these,  the  part  which  lan- 
guage has  to  perform  in  constructing  the  unwritten  history 
of  the  human  race  must  be  the  larger  and  more  important. 
There  are  points  which  physical  science  alone  can  reach,  or 
upon  which  her  authority  is  superior ;  but  in  laying  out  and 
6iling  up  the  general  scheme,  and  especially  in  converting 
what  would  else  he  a  barren  clasHifieation  into  something 
like  a  true  history,  the  work  must  chiefly  be  done  by  lin- 
guistic science. 

The  coDsiilerations  we  have  been  reviewing  will,  it  is 
hoped,  guide  us  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  relations  of 
these  two  branches  of  ethnological  study.  Discord  between 
them,  question  as  to  respective  rank,  there  is  or  should  be 
none.  Both  are  legitimate  and  necessary  methods  of  ap- 
proaching the  solution  of  the  same  intricate  and  difficult 
question,  the  origin  and  history  of  man  on  the  earth — a 
question  of  which  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  understand 
the  intricacy  and  difGciilty,  and  which  we  are  likely  always  to 
full  short  of  answering  to  our  satisfaction.  There  was  a 
time,  not  many  years  since,  when  the  structure  and  history 
of  the  earth-cruBt  were  universally  regarded  as  a  simple 
matter,  the  direct  result  of  a  few^oto,  succeeding  one  an- 
other within  the  spate  of  six  days  and  nights:  now,  eros 
the  school-boy  knows  that  in  the  brief  story  of  the  Genesii 
are  epitomized  the  changes  and  developments  of  counties! 
ages,  and  that  geology  may  spend  centuries  in  tracing  them 
out  and  describing  thorn  in  detail,  without  arriving  at  tha 
end  of  her  task.  In  like  manner  has  it  been  supposed  that 
tbe  first  iutroductiop  of  man  iuto  the  midst  of  the  prepared 


creation  was  distant  but  bit  or  Beveu  thouaanrl  ycnrs  from 
e  day,  and  we  have  hoped  to  be  able  to  read  the  record 
of  ao  brief  a  career,  even  back  to  its  beginning ;  but  Bcieace 
ia  accumulating  at  present  bo  rapidly,  and  from  so  many 
qnartern,  proofs  that  the  time  must  be  grer.tly  lengthened 
out,  and  even  perhaps  many  times  multiplied,  that  this  new 
modification  of  a  prevailing  view  seems  likely  soon  to  win 
as  general  an  acceptance  aa  the  other  has  already  done.  And 
the  different  historical  sciencea  are  seeing  more  and  moro 
cliiarly  their  weakness  in  the  presence  of  so  obscure  a  pro- 
blem, and  confessing  their  inability  to  give  eaEeg'orical  an- 
Hwera  to  laauy  of  the  questions  it  involves. 

Such  a  confession  on  the  part  of  linguistic  science, 
with  reference  to  one  point  of  the  most  fundamental  interest 
rmd  importance  in  human  history,  it  next  devolves  upon  ub 

A  second  question,  namely,  which  cannot  but  press  itself 
upon  our  attention,  in  connection  with  the  survey  we  have 
taken  of  the  grand  divisions  of  human  speech,  is  this:  What  is 
the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  division  into  families?  Dooa 
it  separate  the  human  race  into  so  many  different  branches, 
which  must  have  been  independent  from  the  very  beginning? 
Does  linguistic  science  both  fail  to  find  any  bond  of  connec- 
tion between  the  families  and  see  that  no  such  bond  exists  ? 
Or,  in  short,  what  has  the  study  of  language  to  say  respect- 
ing the  unity  of  the  human  race  p 

This  is  an  inquiry  to  which,  as  T  heliere,  the  truths  wo 
have  established  respecting  the  charactei'  and  history  of  lan- 
guage will  enable  ub  readily  to  find  a  reply.  But  thnt  reply 
will  bo  only  a  neg;itive  one.  Linguistic  science  is  not  now,  i 
and  cannot  hope  ever  to  be,  in  condition  to  give  an  author-  I 
itative  opinioii  respecting  the  unity  or  variety  of  our  species,  i 
This  ia  not  an  acknowledgment  which  any  etndent  of  Ian 
gnnge  likes  to  make ;  it  may  seem  to  savour,  too,  of  pre- 
cipitation on  the  part  of  him  who  makes  it ;  of  a  lack  of 
faith  in  the  future  of  his  scienc& — a  science  which,  although 
Lt  has  already  accompJished  ao  ranch,  has  yet  confessedly 
only  begun  its  career.  That  those  linguistic  scholars — fof 
luch  there  are — ore  over-hasty  and  over- credulous  who  auQ- 
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poee  thpmBclvea  to  have  proved  already,  by  the  evidence  of 
Unf^iage,  that  all  mankind  are  akin  by  blood  as  well  ae  by 
nature,  will  be  conceded  by  many  nbo  are  yet  unwilling 
to  give  up  all  hope  of  eeeing  the  proof  one  day  eatisfactorily 
niB^le  out.  Let  us,  then,  enter  into  a  brief  exannnatinn  of 
tho  pjint,  and  a  confiideration  of  the  grounds  upon  which  ia 
found?!  the  view  we  have  taken. 

To  allow,  in  the  first  place,  that  linguistic  science  can 
never  claini  to  prove  the  ultimate  variety  of  human  racea 
will  be  no  long  or  difficult  taek.  That  acience,  as  we  have 
veen,  regards  language  as  something  which  has  grown  up,  in 
the  manner  of  an  institution,  from  weak  and  scanty  begin- 
nings ;  it  is  a  developmeut  out  of  germs  ;  it  started  with 
simple  roots,  brief  in  form  and  of  indeterminate  meaning, 
by  the  eombinatinn  of  which  words  came  later  into  being. 
And  the  eiiating  differences  of  speech  among  men  are,  at 
least  to  a  very  conaiderable  extent,  the  result,  not  of  original 
diversity,  but  of  discordant  growth.  New  we  cannot  pre- 
Mume  to  set  any  limits  to  the  extent  to  which  languages  once 
the  same  may  have  grown  apart  from  one  another.  It  mat 
ters  not  what  opinion  we  may  hold  respecting  the  origin  of 
tiie  first  germs  of  speech  ;  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  been 
miraculously  created  and  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  first 
ancestors  of  men,  their  present  differences  would  not  justily 
us  in  believing  that  different  sets  must  have  been  impartiid 
to  different  pairs,  or  groups,  of  ancestors  ;  for  the  same  in^ 
fluences  which  have  so  obscured  the  common  descent  of 
English,  "Welsh,  and  Hindustani,  for  example,  may,  by  an 
action  more  prolonged  or  more  intense,  have  transformed 
gerria  originally  common  beyond  even  the  fiiinteat  posnibility 
of  recognition.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard  them 
as  originated  by  the  same  agency  which  has  brought  about 
their  later  combinations  and  mutations,  by  men,  namely, 
using  legitimately  and  naturally  the  faculties  with  which 
thoy  have  been  endowed,  under  the  guidance  of  the  instincts 
and  impulsea  implanted  in  thein — and  no  linguist,  certaitiy, 
as  Bueh,  has  any  right  to  deny  at  least  the  possibility  of  this 
origin  of  language — then  the  case  ia  yet  dearer.  For  we 
CBiuiQt   vfiature  to  say  how  long  a  time  the  formation  9* 


rooti  may  have  demanded,  or  during  wliat  period  universal 
language  may  Iiafe  remained  nearly  stationary  in  this  ita 
inceptive  atage.  It  ia  entirely  eooceivable  that  tfae  earliest 
human  wee,  being  one,  ehould  have  parted  into  diajoiiiod 
and  thenoefortli  diaconnected  tribes  before  the  formation  of 
any  language  so  far  developed  and  of  so  Used  forms  as  to  be 
able  to  leave  traceable  fragments  in  the  later  dialocta  of  the 
sundered  portions.  These  possibilities  preclude  all  dogmatic 
aaaertion  of  the  variety  of  human  species  on  the  part  of  the 
linguist.  Among  all  the  known  forms  of  speech,  present 
and  past,  there  are  no  discordances  which  are  not,  to  his  ap- 
prehension, fully  reconcilable  with  the  hypothesis  of  unity 
of  race,  allowing  the  truth  of  that  view  of  the  nature  and 
history  of  speech  which  ia  forced  upon  him  by  his  researchea 
into  ita  atructure.  It  is  certain  that  no  one,  upon  the 
ground  of  linguistic  investigations  alone,  will  ever  be  able  to 
bear  witness  againat  the  descent  of  all  mankind  from  a  aingle 
pair. 

That  no  one,  upon  the  same  grounds,  can  ever  bear  wit. 
ness  ill  favour  of  such  descent  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  equally 
demonstrable,  although  not  by  ao  simple  and  direct  an  argu- 
ment, and  although  tte  opinions  of  eminent  authorities  are 
at  variance  upon  the  point,  and  may  fairly  continue  to  ha 
BO  for  some  time  to  come,  until  more  of  the  fundamentai 
facts  and  princijilBa  iu  linguistic  acience  shaU  have  been 
firmly  established  and  universally  accepted  than  ia  the  case 
at  present.  We  have  here  no  theoretical  impossibility  to 
rely  upon  j  no  direct  argument  from  necessary  conditions, 
cutting  oft'  all  controversy.  As  the  linguist  is  compelled  to 
allow  that  a  unique  race  may  have  parted  into  branches  be- 
fore the  development  of  abiding  germs  of  speech,  so  he  must 
kIbo  admit  the  possibility  that  the  race  may  have  clung  to- 
gether so  long,  or  the  development  of  its  speech  have  been 
io  rapid,  that,  even  prior  to  its  separation,  a  common  dialect 
had  been  elaborated,  the  traces  of  which  no  lapse  of  time, 
with  all  its  accompanying  changes,  could  entirely  obliterate. 
Nay,  he  was  bound  to  keep  that  possibility  distinctly  before 
hia  mind  in  all  hia  researches,  to  cherish  a  hope  of  making 
language  prove  community  of  blood  in  all  members  cf  the 
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humna  family,  until  conscientiona  study  should  show  the 
hope  to  be  groimdlesa.  The  question  was  one  of  fact,  o( 
what  eiiating  and  accessible  testimony  was  competent  to 
prove;  it  was  to  be  settled  only  by  investigation.  But  I 
claim  that  investigation,  limited  as  its  range  and  penetration 
have  hitherto  confessedly  been,  has  already  put  us  in  con- 
dition to  declare  the  eTidence  incompetent,  and  the  thesii 
incapable  of  satisfactory  proof. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  justice  of  this  claim,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  reaulta  we  have  won  in 
our  previous  discussions. 

The  processes  of  change  which,  are  constantly  at  work  in 
language,  altering  both  the  form  and  the  meaning  of  its  con- 
■tituent  words,  were  set  forth  and  illustrated  with  sufficient 
fiilneBB  in  our  early  lectures.  The  degree  of  alteration  which 
they  may  effect,  and  the  variety  of  their  results,  are  practically 
unlimited.  As  they  can  bring  utter  apparent  diversity  out 
of  original  identity,  so  they  can  impress  an  apparent  simi- 
laj-ity  upon  original  diversity.  Hence  the  difficulties  which 
beset  etymological  science,  its  abuse  by  the  unlearned  and 
incautious,  the  occasional  seeming  arbitrariness  and  violence 
of  its  procedures,  even  in  skilled  and  scientific  hands. 
Voltaire's  witty  aayuig,  that  in  etymologizing  the  vowels  are 
of  no  account  at  alt,  and  the  consouants  of  very  little — to 
which  he  might  have  added,  that  the  meaning  is  equally  a 
matter  of  indifference — was  true  enough  as  regarded  tha 
Bcience  of  his  day  ;  but  we  must  alao  confess  that  in  a  certain 
way  it  possesses  an  applicability  to  that  of  our  own  times. 
Even  modem  etymology  acknowledges  that  two  words  can 
hardly  be  so  different,  in  form  or  in  meaning,  or  in  both  form, 
and  meaning,  that  there  is  not  n  possibility  of  their  being 
proved  descendants  of  the  same  word  :  any  sound,  any  shade 
of  idea,  may  pass  hy  successive  changes  into  any  other.  The 
difference  between  the  old  hap-tazard  style  of  etymologizing 
and  the  modern  scientiSc  method  lies  in  this  :  that  the  latter, 
while  allowing  everything  to  be  theoretically  possible,  ao- 
copta  nithing  as  actual  which  is  not  proved  such  by  aufficieni 
evidence ;  it  brings  to  bear  upon  each  individual  rase  a  wide 
oiiclo  of  related  tacts ;  it  imposes  upon  the  student  thi  ue 
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oessity  of  extended  compamon  a,nd  cautious  i eduction;  it 
mahea  liiin  careful  to  inforin  himself  as  thorougiuy  aa  circuia- 
Btaucea  allow  respecting  the  Liatory  of  every  word  lie  deals 
with. 

Two  oppoaing  poaslbilities,  therefore,  interfere  with  the 
directness  of  the  etymologiat'a  reaearehes,  and  cast  doubt  on 
hia  concliisiona.  On  the  one  hand,  forma  apparently  un- 
connected may  turn  out  to  be  transform ationa  of  the  same 
original :  aince,  for  example,  the  French  eoeqae  and  the 
English  hUhop,  words  which  have  no  common  phonetic  con- 
stituent, are  yet  both  descended,  within  no  very  long  time, 
from  the  Greek  epitkopos ;  since  our  alma  comes  from  the 
Qreek  eleemosuni;  since  our  sister  and  the  Persian  )(ahar 
are  the  same  word ;  since  the  Latin  j?ZJiw  has  become  in 
Spanish  hijo  ;  and  so  on.  On  the  other  band,  what  is  of  not 
leas  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  point  we  are  con- 
sidering, he  must  be  equally  mindful  that  an  apparent  coin- 
cidence between  two  worda  which  he  ia  comparing  may  be 
accidental  and  superficial  only,  covering  radical  diversity. 
How  easy  it  ia  for  worda  of  different  origin  to  arrive  at  a 
final  identity  of  form,  as  the  result  of  their  phonetic  changes, 
is  evident  euough  from  the  numeroua  homonyms  in  our  own 
language,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  bad  oecasiion  to 
refer.  Thus,  sound  in  "  safe  and  sound "  comes  from  one 
GJermanic  word,  and  sound  in  "  Long  Island  Sound  "  from 
another ;  while  sound,  '  noise,'  ia  from  the  Latin  sonus.  So 
we  have  Skpage  of  a  book  from  the  Latin  papna,  and  a,  page 
in  waiting  from  the  Greek  paidion,  '  a  little  boy ; '  wo  have 
cleave,  '  to  stick  together,'  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  clijtan,  and 
cleave,  'to  part  asunder,'  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  clufan; 
and  numberless  other  instances  of  the  same  kind.  Fortuitous 
coincidences  of  aound  like  theae,  in  worda  of  wholly  independ- 
ent derivation,  are  not  less  liable  to  occur  between  the 
vocables  of  different  languages  than  between  those  of  the 
same  language  ;  and  they  do  so  occur.  It  is,  further,  by  no 
means  infrequently  the  case  that,  along  with  a  coineideniw, 
OT  a  near  correspondence,  or  a  remoter  analogy,  of  aound, 
there  is  also  an  analogy,  or  correapondent-e,  or  coincidence, 
of  meaning — one  so  nearly  resembling  that  which  would  be 
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the  effect  rf  a  genetic  relatioaahip  between  tlio  twc  wordi 
compared  ae  to  give  ub  an  impression  that  they  must  be  re- 
bted,  wlieik  in  fiict  they  are  not.  BeeemblanceB  of  thii  sort, 
of  erery  degree  of  closeness,  do  actually  appear  in  abundance 
kmong  languages  related  and  unrelated,  demonstrably  as  the 
reault  of  accident  alone,  being  mistaken  for  signs  of  genetic 
connect  ion  only  by  incompetent  5r  heedless  inquirers. 
Thus,  an  enterpriaing  etymologist,  turning  over  the  pages  ol 
his  Hebrew  lexicon,  discovers  that  the  Hebrew  root  kophar 
mftdns  '  cover ; '  and  he  is  at  once  Btrnck  with  this  plain 
proof  of  the  original  identity  of  Hebrew  and  English  j 
whereas,  if  he  only  looks  a  little  into  the  history  of  the 
English  word,  he  finds  that  it  comes,  through  the  Old  French 
eovrir,  from  the  Latia  cooperire,  made  up  of  con  and  operire  ; 
which  latter  is  gotten,  by  two  or  three  steps  of  derivation 
and  composition,  from  a  root  par,  '  pass  : '  and  this  puts 
upon  him  the  necessity,  either  of  giving  up  his  fancied 
identification,  or  of  making  out  some  degree  of  probability 
that  the  Hebrew  word  descended,  through  a  like  succession 
of  steps,  from  a  like  original.  Another  word-genealogiat 
finds  that  lars  in  ancient  Etruscan  meant  '  a  chief,  a  head 
man,'  and  he  parades  it  as  an  evidence  that  the  Etruscan 
was,  after  all,  an  Indo-European  language  ;  for  is  not  tart 
clearly  the  same  with  the  Scottish  word  laird,  our  lord? 
He  is  simply  regardless  of  the  fact  that  laird  and  lord  are  the 
altered  modern  representatives  of  the  Anglo-Saion  klaford, 
with  which  lar»  palpably  has  about  as  little  to  do  as  with 
hrigadier-general  or  deputy-gherif^.  A  Polynesian  scholar, 
intent  on  proving  that  South-Sea  islanders  and  Europeans 
are  tribes  of  the  same  lineage,  points  out  the  almost  exact 
coincidence  of  the  Polynesian  mafa  and  the  modern  Greek 
ma/i,  both  signifying  '  eye: '  which  is  just  as  sensible  as  if 
ho  were  to  compare  a  (hypothetical)  Polynesian  busa,  '  a 
four-wheeled  vehicle,'  with  our  'hug  (from  omiUhug)  :  for 
maii  in  &reek  is  abbreviated  from  ommation,  diminutive  ol 
ontma,  '  eye,'  and  has  lost  its  originally  significant  part,  th« 
Byllable  om,  lepresenting  the  root  op,  'see.' 

These  are  only  a  few  samples  of  false  etymologies,  selected 
from  among  the  thousands  and  terj  of  thousands  with  whicli 
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■11  ling;mstic  literature,  ancient  and  n  tdern,  teems ;  which 
have  been  drawn  out,  with  infinite  expenditure  of  ill-directed 
'  ingenuity  aad  misapplied  labour,  from  the  vocabularies  ol 
tongues  of  every  age  and  every  clime.  There  is  not  one 
among  them  which  has  not  a  much  higher  primd  facie  plausi- 
bility than  the  identity  of  eoSqtte  and  bishop,  or  of  filiut  and 
hijo,  or  than  Dumberlesa  others  of  the  true  etyraologiei 
established  upon  sufficient  evidence,  by  the  scientific  student 
of  languages  ;  but  their  value  is  in  seeming  only  ;  they  are 
baseless  and  worthleaa,  mere  esemplLficationa  of  the  eflecta 
wrought  by  the  process  we  are  considering — the  process 
which  brings  out  accidental  analogies,  phoDetic  and  signifi- 
caat,  between  words  historically  unrelated.  The  greater 
portion  of  f(d.se  etymologies  are  to  be  ascribed  directly  to  its 
influence  ;  aud  their  number  is  a  sufficient  and  striking  proof 
of  the  wide  extent  of  its  action,  the  frequency  and  variety  of 
the  results  it  produces. 

The  fact  is  well  established,  that  there  are  no  two  lan- 
guages upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  however  discordant 
origin,  between  which  may  not  be  brought  to  light  by  dili- 
gent search  a  goodly  number  of  these  false  analogies  of  both 
form  and  meaning,  seeming  indications  of  relationship,  which 
a  little  historical  knowledge,  when  it  is  to  be  had,  at  once 
shows  to  be  delusive,  and  which  have  no  title  to  be  regarded 
as  otherwise,  even  if  we  have  not  the  means  of  proving  their 
falsity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  cast  out  of  sight  the  general 
probabilities  against  a  genetic  connection  of  the  languages 
we  are  comparing  (such  as  their  place  and  period,  their 
nearer  connections,  and  the  pervading  discordance  of  their 
structure  and  material),  and  then  to  assume  between  them 
phonetic  transitions  not  more  violent  tfean  are  actually 
proved  to  be  exhibited  by  other  tongues — and  we  may  find 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  vocabulaiy  of  each  hidden  in  that  of 
the  other.  Dean  Swift  has  ridiculed  the  folly  which  amuaei 
itself  with  such  comparisons  aud  etymologies,  in  a  well- 
known  caricature,  wherein  he  derives  the  names  of  ancient 
Greek  worthies  from  honest  modern  Engbsh  elements,  ex- 
plaiuing  jleiiiie*  as  'a  kill-ease,'  Rector  as  ' hackel-tore,' 
Alexander  the  Qreai  as  'all  eggs  under  the  grate  I '  and  u 
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on.  This  is  very  absiinl;  and  yet,  a.iTe  that  the  abaiipditj  of 
it  is  made  more  palpable  to  ua  by  being  put  in  terma  of  oin 
own  language  and  another  with  which  we  are  Homewhat 
familiar,  it  in  hardly  worse  than  what  has  been  done,  and  is 
done,  in  all  soberness,  by  men  claiming  the  name  of  linguistic 
Bcholare.  It  is  even  now  possible  for  such  a  man  to  take  an 
African  vocabulary,  and  ait  deliberately  down  to  see  what 
words  of  the  various  other  languages  known  to  him  he  can 
explain  out  of  it,  producing  a  batch  of  correspondences  like 
these :  abeiele,  '  a  begging  beforehand '  (which  he  himself  de- 
fines  as  compoHed  of  a,  formative  prefii,  he,  '  beg,'  and  tele, 
'  previously '),  and  German  betteln,  '  beg '  (from  the  simplei 
root  bit,  bet.  our  bid)  ■  idaro,  '  that  which  becomes  collected 
into  a  mass,'  and  English  dross;  batile,  'landlord'  (ia  for 
oha,  'master,'  si,  'of,'  and  He,  'land'),  and  Greek  basileiu, 
'  king  : '  and  the  comparer,  who  is  specially  versed  in  the 
mathematical  doctrine  of  chances,  gravely  informs  ua  that 
the  chances  against  the  merely  accidental  chara,cter  of  the 
last  coincidence  are  "  at  least  a  hundred  million  to  one." 
More  than  one  nnoound  linguist  has  misled  himself  and 
others  by  calculating,  in  the  atricteat  accordance  with  mathe- 
matical rules,  how  many  thousand  or  million  of  chances  to 
one  there  are  against  the  same  word  meaning  the  same 
thing  in  two  different  and  unconnected  languages.  Tho 
calculation  is  futile,  and  its  result  a  fallacy.  The  relations 
of  language  are  not  to  be  so  simply  reduced  to  precise 
mathematical  expreaaion.  If  words  were  wholly  inde- 
pendent entities,  inatead  of  belonging  to  families  of  connected 
derivatives ;  if  they  were  of  such  precise  constitution  and 
application  as  so  many  chemical  formulae  ;  if  the  things  they 
designated  were  as  distinct  and  separate  individualities  as 
are  fixed  stars,  or  mineral  apeciea,  or  geographical  localities — 
then  the  calcnlatiouB  of  chances  would  be  in  place  respecting 
them.  But  none  of  these  things  are  true.  The  evidencei" 
on  which  linguistic  science  relies  to  prove  genetical  connec- 
tion are  not  identities  of  form  combined  with  identities  of 
meaning :  forms  may  differ  as  mlicb  as  hijo  and  Jiliut ; 
meanings  may  differ  as  much  aa  German  bekommen,  '  get,' 
ftnd  English  become,  'come  to  be,'  and  become,  'suit;'  fom 
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Bud  mtaning  may  differ  togetlier  to  any  eitc  !t,  and  yet  the 
words  may  be  one  and  the  same,  aad  good  evidences  of  re- 
Intionsliip  between  tte  Innguagea  to  which  tliey  respectively 
belong.     Not  literal    agreement,   but    such    reaembUncea,  / 
nearer  or  more  distant,  clearer  or  more  obscure,  as  are  proved  1 
by  Bupporting  facts  to  have  their  ground  in  original  identity,  I 
make  satisfactory  evidence  of  common  desceut  in  language. 

Here,  then,  is  the  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  him 
who  would  prove  all  human  speech  a  unit.  On  the  one 
hand,  those  fortuitous  coincidences  and  analogies  wiiicb  any  " 
given  language  may  present  with  any  other  with  which  it  is 
compared  form  a  not  inconsiderable  body,  an  appreciable 
percentage  of  its  general  stock  of  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  historical  coincidences  and  analogies  traceable  be- 
tween two  languages  of  common  descent  are  capable  of  sink- 
ing to  as  low,  or  even  to  a  lower,  percentage  of  ita  vocabu- 
lary. That  is  to  say,  tliere  may  be  two  related  tongues,  the 
genuine  signs  of  whose  relationship  shall  be  i.'>ss  numeroua 
and  conspicuous  than  the  apparent  but  delusive  signs  of 
relationship  of  two  others  which  derive  themselves  from  inde- 
pendent origins.  The  former  have  been  so  long  separated 
from  one  another,  their  changes  in  the  mean  time  have  been 
BO  pen'ading,  that  their  inherited  points  of  resemblance  are 
reduced  in  number  and  obscured  in  character,  until  they  are 
no  longer  sufficient  to  create  a  reasonable  presumption  in 
favour  of  their  own  historical  reality  ;  they  are  undistin- 
from  the  possible  results  of  chance.  As  we  saw 
ixth  lecture  (p.  243),  evidences  of  genetic  connection 
are  cumulative  in  their  character;  no  single  item  of  corre- 
spondence is  worth  anything  untU  there  are  found  kindred 
facts  to  support  it ;  and  its  force  is  strengthened  with  every 
new  accession.  And,  in  the  comparison  of  languages,  the 
point  ia  actually  reached  where  it  becomes  impossible  to  tell 
whether  the  few  coincidences  which  we  discover  are  the 
gisnuine  traces  of  a.  community  of  linguistic  tradition,  or  only 
accidental,  and  evidence  of  nothing.  When  we  come  to  . 
holding  together  the  forms  of  speech  belonging  to  the  diverse 
fiuniliea,  linguistic  testimony  fails  us  ;  it  no  longer  has  fc-rce 
ko  prove  anything  to  our  satisfaotion. 
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To  demonstrate  that  tliia  is  bo,  we  do  i.ot  netd  to  entet 
into  a  detailed  examination  of  two  tongues  claimed  to  ba 
unrelated,  and  shoiv  that  their  coireBpondences  fall  incontcst- 
ably  short  of  the  amount  required  to  prove  relationship ;  wa 
may  take  a  briefer  and  directer  argument.  "We  have  seen 
that  the  eatabliahed  linguistic  families  are  made  up  of  those 
dialects  which  exhibit  traceable  signs  of  a  common  historic 
development ;  which  have  evidently  grown  together  out  at 
the  radical  stage  (unless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  monosyllabic 
tor.gues,  they  bare  together  remained  stationary  in  that 
stage)  ;  which  posscBB,  at  least  in  part,  the  same  grammatical 
structure.  There  are  some  linguistic  scholars  who  cherish 
the  sanguine  hope  that  trustworthy  indications  of  this  kind 
of  correspondence  may  yet  be  pointed  out  between  Home  two 
or  three  of  the  great  families ;  but  no  one  whose  opinion  ia 
of  one  straw's  weight  thinks  of  such  a  thing  with  reference 
to  them  all.  So  discordant  is  the  whole  growth  of  many  of 
the  types  of  speech  that  we  can  find  no  affinities  among  them 
abort  of  their  ultimate  beginnings  :  if  all  human  speech  is  to 
be  proved  of  one  origin,  it  can  only  be  by  means  of  an  Identi- 
fication of  roots.  To  give  the  inveatigation  this  form,  how- 
ever, ia  virtually  to  abandon  it  as  hopelei^a.  The  difficulties 
in  the  «ay  of  a  fruitful  comparison  of  roots  are  altogether 
overwhelming.  To  trace  out  the  roots  of  any  given  family, 
in  their  ultimate  form  and  primitive  signiflcatiou,  is  a  task 
■whose  gravity*  the  profoundest  investigators  of  language  are 
best  able  to  appreciate.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  tbn 
present  living  dialects  of  tbe  Indo-European  family,  and  the 
noteworthy  preservation  of  original  forms  on  the  part  of 
some  among  them,  their  comparison  would  be  far  enougb 
&Bm  fiirnishing  us  the  radical  elemeuta  of  Indo-European 
speech.  Even  tbe  aid  of  the  ancient  tongues  but  partially 
removes  tbe  difficulty ;  and,  but  for  the  remarkable  and 
eiceptional  character  of  tbe  Sanskrit,  our  knowledge  of  thai 
stage  in  the  history  of  our  language  out  of  which  its  present 
grammatical  structure  was  a  development  wouJd  be  but 
scanty  and  doubtful ;  while  we  have  been  compollod  to 
confess  (in  tbe  seventh  lecture)  that  we  know  not  how  fai 
even  so  primitive  a  stage  may  lie  from  the  absolute  beginning 
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The  correBponding  condition  of  Semitic  speech,  its  founiJatiob 
of  triliteral  roots,  is  to  no  small  extent  reetorahle ;  bub  w« 
have  seen  that  these  roots  are  themselvea  the  products  of  ■ 
Btraage  and  highly  perplexing  development,  beneath  wliicb 
their  aetual  origin  is  not  yet  discernible.  Among  the  differ- 
ent great  bmnchea  of  the  Scythian  family,  the  recognizable 
radical  coincidences  are  hardly  sufScient,  if  they  are  sufficient, 
to  establish  their  unity  as  proceeding  irom  the  same  stock  : 
a  reliable  basis  for  comparison  with  otter  families  is  certainly 
not  furnished  us  here.  Nor  was  tiie  Scythian  the  only 
family  in  establishing  whose  unity  we  were  obliged  to  add 
the  evidence  of  morphological  structure  to  that  of  material 
correspondencea  :  there  were  at  least  two,  the  monosyilabic 
in  Bonth-eaatem  Asia  and  the  American,  which  were  founded 
almost  solely  on  accordance  of  type.  And  the  former  of 
them  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  phonetic 
corruption  to  alter  and  disguise  the  bare  roots  of  language, 
without  help  from  composition  and  fusion  of  elements.  If 
we  cannot  find  material  correspondencea  enough  between  the 
pure  radicals  of  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Burmese  to  prove  these 
three  tongues  akin,  but  must  call  in,  to  aid  the  conclusion, 
their  common  characteristic  of  monosyllabiam,  what  hope  can 
we  possibly  entertain  of  proving  either  of  them  akin  with 
Mongolian  or  Polynesian,  for  example,  with  which  they  have 
no  morphological  affinity  ?  Who  will  te  so  sanguine  as  to 
expect  to  discoyer,  amid  the  blind  confusion  of  the  American 
languages,  where  there  are  scores  of  groups  which  seem  to  be 
totally  diverse  in  constituent  material,  the  radical  elements 
which  have  lain  at  tlie  basis  of  tlieir  common  development  ? 
Apparent  resemblances  among  apparent  roots  of  the  different 
families  are,  indeed,  to  be  found :  but  they  are  wholly  worth- 
less as  evidences  of  historical  connection.  To  the  general 
presumption  of  their  accidental  nature  is  to  be  farther  added 
the  virtual  certainty  that  the  elements  in  which  they  appear 
are  not  ultimate  roots  at  all,  but  the  products  of  recent 
growth.  There  is  nothing,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  tha 
character  of  ultimate  roots  'vhich  should  exempt  them  from 
the  common  liability  to  exhibit  fortuitous  coincidencoa 
rither  the  contrary.     The  system  of  aounda  employed 
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rudimentary  stage  of  UnguiHtic  growth  was  comparatirel} 
■canty,  the  circle  of  ideas  represented  by  the  roots  wH 
narrow  and  limited,  the  application  of  each  root  more  vagua 
and  indeterminate ;  hence  accid«>ntal  analogies  of  form  and 

/  meaning  might  even  more  reasonably  be  looked  for  between 

1  the  radical  elements  of  unconnected  families  than  between 
their  later  developed  words. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  that  the  comp:trison  of  rcote  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  any  aatiafactory  results  even  in  the  moat 
favourable  cases,  and  cannot  possibly  be  made  fruitful  of 
valuable  and  trustworthy  conclusions  tlirough  the  whole 
body  of  human  language.  There  are,  it  is  true,  not  a  few 
philologists — and  among  them  some  authorities  deserving  of 
the  bigliest  respect — who  hold  that  correspondences  enough 
have  been  found  between  Indo-European  and  Semitic  roots  to 
prove  the  ultimate  connection  of  those  two  fajnilies  of  lan- 
guage: bat  the  number  is  yet  greater  of  those  who  regard 
the  asserted  proof  ae  altogether  nugatory.  The  attempt  has 
boen  mode  above  (in  the  eighth  lecture)  to  show  that  the 
governing  presumption  in  the  case  is  not  a  purely  linguistic 
one,  but  rather  a  historical ;  and  It  is  one  which  is  qiiite  oa 
likely  to  be  weakened  as  to  be  strengthened  by  the  resultg 
of  future  researches.  But,  as  regardu  the  point  now  under 
discussion,  the  admission  or  rejection  of  agenetic  tie  betwoen 
these  two  particular  families,  or  even  between  these  and  the 
Scythian  and  Chinese,  would  make  no  manner  of  difference  : 
there  would  still  remain  the  impossibility  of  extending  a  like 
tie,  by  liaguiatic  moans,  to  tho  other  great  families. 

Our  general  eonelusion,  then,  which  may  be  looked  upo/ 

■las  incontrovcrtibly  established,  is  this  ;  if  the  tribes  of  n 
are  of  different  parentage,  their  languages  could  not  be 
expected  to  be  more  unlike  than  they  in  fact  are  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  all  mankind  are  of  one  blood,  their  tonguei 
need  not  be  more  alike  than  we  actually  £nd  thorn  to  be 
The  evidence  of  language  ean  never  guide  ua  to  any  positiyu 

^couclusion  respectl  ig  the  specific  unity  or  divorsttj'  cf  liiunau 
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f  Origlti  of  language,  CoiidittoDs  of  the  problem.  In  irbBt  Benee  lae^ 
guage  IB  of  divine  origin.  Desire  of  commUDicntiOD  tho  immediate 
impulse  to  Hb  productinn.  Language  and  thought  not  identicaL 
Thought  posEibie  without  Ittngiinge.  DiEference  of  mental  sctiOD  ia 
man  and  lower  animals,  language  the  result  and  means  of  aoalftio 
thought,  the  aid  of  higher  tliooghL  The  voice  aa  instrument  of  ex- 
preasiOD.  Acts  and  qualities  the  lirgtiJiiDgs mimed.  The  "bow-wow," 
"pooh-pooh,"  anil  "ding-dong"  theories.  Onomatopoeia  the  trae 
louroe  of  first  utterances.  Its  vnrious  modes  end  llmitatlonB.  Ill 
traces  mainly  obliterated,     Kemaiiiing  obscurities  of  the  prnhlera, 

Ik  tlie  last  lecture,  ve  took  up  and   considered  certun 

lattera  which  eeeiaed  natumUy  to  present  themHelves  to  our 

■.Jrttention  in  connection  with  our  survey  of  the  divisiona  and 

I  diaraeteriatics  of  human  apeech.     "We  first  examined  the 

■  TitriouB  ayatems  of  cliisaifi cation  of  languages,  according  to 

T  morphological  form  or  to  general  ranlt,  weighing  briefly  the 

1  "Value  of  the  distinctions  upon  which  they  are  founded;  and 

e  arrived  at  tho  conclusion  that  no  other  mode  of  elassifica- 

rtion  has  anything  like  the  same  worth  with  the  genetical,  or 

ttiiftt  which  groups  dialects  together  by  their  historical  rela- 

■lionahip.     We  then  passed  on  to  the  subject  of  the  genemi 

IfBJatious    between    linguistic    science    and    ethnology,    the 

I'biatory  of  human  races.     We  saw  that  between  the  atiidy  of 

j  language  and  that  of  physicai  characteristics,  as  tests  of  race, 

n  be  no  discordance  and  jealousy,  but  only  an  hononr- 

ible  emulation  and  mutual  helpfulness  ;  that  each,  feeling  itt 

own  limitations  and  ini perfections,  needs  and  seebs  the  assist- 

■cce  of  the  other;  claiming,  also,  all  the  aid  which  iccordeo 
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liiBtiiry  can  fumist,  and  ull  tliat  can  be  derived  from  arclue- 
ology,  to  correct  and  coaGrm  ita  cooclusions.  So  intricate 
and  difficult  of  solution  is  the  problem,  set  before  ua  in  the 
beginnings  of  liiBtorj,  the  origin  and  ultimate  connections  oi 
race^,  that,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  fear,  our  ntmoet  efibrta, 
lur  most  cunning  combinatioua  of  all  attauiable  evidence, 
from  whatever  sources  derived,  will  never  bring  us  to  a  dis- 
tinct and  confident  answer.  For  a  little  way,  history  and 
tradition  are  our  chief  guides ;  then,  the  study  of  language 
conducts  us  somewhat  farther,  although  with  feebler  and 
more  uncertain  steps ;  while  physical  science  claims  to  give 
U8  a,  few  glimpaes,  we  know  not  yet  of  what  reach  or  swe£>p, 
into  a  still  remoter  past.  And  as,  in  investigations  of  this 
trying  character,  it  ia  of  no  small  consequence  to  know  what 
are  the  limits  and  defects  of  the  evidence  with  which  we  are 
dealing,  that  we  may  not  waste  our  strecgth,  and  prepare 
for  ourselves  bitter  disappointment,  by  searching  for  conelu- 
Mona  where  noue  can  possibly  be  found,  we  entered  upon  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  it  was  within  the  province  of  linguistic 
■cience  to  determine  the  veied  questiou  of  the  unity  or 
multiplicity  of  the  human  race ;  and  we  found  that  this  was 
/'not  the  case.  The  beginnings  of  language,  in  at  least  a  part 
of  the  recognized  famihea  of  iauguflgea,  are  too  much  covered 
up  and  hidden  under  the  products  of  later  growth  for  our  eyes 
ever  to  distinguish  them  with  any  even  tolerable  approach  to 
certainty ;  and  the  correspondences  which  have  been  already, 
or  may  be  hereafter,  pointed  out  between  the  linguiatie 
material  of  different  languages,  now  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
diverse  famDies,  may  be  so  plausibly  explained  as  the  eifecta 
of  chance  that  they  can  never  be  accepted  as  the  sure  result 
and  sign  of  a  common  linguistic  tradition.  Our  conclusion 
here  was,  that  human  languages  might  well  have  become  aa 
different  as  we  now  find  them  to  be,  even  though  al!  of  them 
descended  from  the  rudimentary  and  undeveloped  dialect  of 
Bome  single  original  family  or  tribe ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
considering  the  acknowledged  unity  in  diversity  of  hunum 
nature,  we  should  not  espect  to  find  languages  any  moi 
like  than  they  actually  are,  if  there  had  been  a  separate 
Knd  'Eve  for  eaeh  one  of  a  doien  or  more  human  races. 
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W  tether  phjBicnJ  science  will  ever  reach  a  more  definite 
decision  of  the  aame  question  is  at  present,  at  lehat,  ver^ 
doubtful :  its  tendency  seems  now  to  be  toward  eBtablishinj^ 
BUch  a  capacity  of  mutation  in  species  as  would  ejpkiu  all 
the  tribes  of  men  aa  possible  varieties  of  one  type  ;  without, 
of  course,  at  the  same  time  diaproving  the  possibility  of  their  . 
independent  origin.  It  is  likely  enough  that  we  may,  aa^ 
Bome  time,  reach  a  point  where  we  shall  he  able  to  say  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  weight  of  prohability  ia  upon  this  side, 
or  upon  that :  anything  more  certain  and  categorical  we  can 
hardly  venture  to  look  for.  Happily,  tlie  question  is  one  of 
little  practical  consequence :  the  brotherhood  of  men,  the 
obligation  of  mutual  justice  and  mutual  kindness,  rests  upon 
the  possession  of  a  common  nature  and  a  common  destiny, 
not  upon  the  tie  of  fleshly  relationship.  Those  who  would 
justify  their  oppression  of  a  whole  race  of  their  fellow -beings 
by  an  alleged  proof  of  its  descent  from  other  aneestora 
than  their  own  are  not  leas  perverse — more  perverse  they 
could  not  well  be — than  those  who  would  sanctify  it  aa  the 
eiecution  of  a  curae  pronounced  by  a  drunken  patriarch  upon 
a  portion  of  his  own  offspriiig.  It  is  as  shamefnl  to  attemptf 
to  press  science  as  religion  into  the  service  of  organized^ 
injustice.  ' 

But  if  linguistic  science  must  thus  observe  a  modest  \i 
aiioHce  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  what  haa 
it  to  say  respecting  the  irigin  of  language  itseli'?  This  i^ 
an  inquiry  to  which  we  have  made  a  near  approach  at  one 
and  another  point  in  our  discussions  hitherto,  but  which  we 
have  carefully  refrained  from  grappling  with  seriously.  It 
has  not  lain  in  the  direct  line  of  our  investigations.  We 
have  been  engaged  in  analyzing  and  esamiuing  the  recorded 
facts  of  language,  in  order  to  And  what  answer  we  could  to 
our  leading  question,  "  why  we  speak  as  we  do  p  "  and  wo 
have  been  brought  at  last  to  the  recognition  of  certain  ele- 
ments called  roots,  whicli  we  clearly  see  to  have  been  tLo 
germs  whence  the  whole  development  of  speech  has  proceeded, 
but  which  we  do  nut  dare  affirm  to  have  been  absolutely  the 
flrat  utterances  of  speaking  men.  These,  then,  are  the 
hiatorit'Al  begimi'ngs  of  speech  ;   and  historical  research  wil) 
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^  take  U8  no  farther.  Tlie  question  aa  to  what  wero  the  octna) 
first  utterances,  and  how  they  wore  produced,  must  be  decided, 
if  at  all,  in  another  way — hy  general  considerationa  and  anal" 
ogiea,  by  inferences  from  the  facts  of  human  nature  and  the 
&cta  of  language,  taken  together,  and  from  their  relations  to 
one  another.  It  folia  within  the  province  rather  of  Unguis- 
tic    phiioaophy,  as  a  branch  of  aotbropology,  than  of  the 

historical  science  of  languagti.  Bnt  the  subject  is  one  ot 
sucli  interest,  and  for  the  proper  diacufiaion  of  which  our 
historical  investigations  so  directly  prepare  the  way,  that  wo 
cannot  refrain  from  taking  it  up.  It  may  be  that  we  shall 
fii.d  no  sharp-cut  and  dogmatic  answer  to  our  inquiries  re- 
■pecting  it,  hut  we  may  hope  at  leaat  bo  to  narrow  down  the 
field  of  uncertainty  and  conjecture  as  to  leave  the  problem 
virtually  solved. 

We  may  fairly  claim,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  subject  hai 
been  very  greatly  simplified,  stripped  of  no  small  part  of  ita 
difficulty  and  mystery,  by  what  has  already  been  proved  aa 
to  the  history  of  speech.  Did  we  find  no  traces  of  a  primi- 
tive condition  of  language  dtflerent  from  ita  later  manifesta- 
tions, did  it  appear  to  us  as  from  the  very  beginning  a  com- 
pletely developed  apparatua,  of  complicated  strncture,  with 
distinct  signs  for  objecta,  qualities,  activittea,  and  abstract 
conceptiona,  with  its  mechanism  for  the  due  expression  of 
relations,  and  with  a  rich  vocabulary — then  might  we  well 
shrink  back  in  deapair  from  the  attempt  to  explain  its  origin, 
and  confess  that  only  a  miracle  could  Imve  produced  it,  that 
only  a  superhuman  agency  could  have  placed  it  in  human 
poBseasion.  But  wo  have  seen  that  the  final  peri'ectioQ  of 
the  noblest  languages  haa  been  the  result  of  a  slow  and 
gniduat  development,  under  the  impulse  of  tendencies,  and 
thjough  the  instrumentality  of  proeeaBes,  which  are  even  yet 
active  in  every  living  tongue ;  that  all  this  wealth  haa  grown 
by  long  accumulation  out  of  an  original  poverty  ;  and  that 
the  actual  germs  of  language  were  a  scanty  list  of  formless 
roots,  representing  a  fe»'  of  the  most  obvious  senaible  acti 
and  phenomena  appearing  in  ourselvea,  our  fellow-ireaturoa, 
and  the  nature  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  "We  have  no* 
Iftft  UB  only  the  comparatively  eaay  taak  of  satisfyinj;  oiut 
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•elves  how  men  should  have  come  into  possessioft  cf  these 
humble  rudiroeotB  of  speech. 

Acd  our  attention  must  evidently  first  be  directed  to  the 
inquiry  whether  those  same  inventive  and  shaping  powers  of 
man  which  have  proved  theniselvea  capable  of  creating  out  of 
monosyllabic  barrenness  the  rich  abundance  of  inflective 
speech  were  not  also  equal  to  the  task  of  producing  the  first 
poor  hoard  of  vocables.  There  are  those  who  insist  much  on 
what  they  nre  pleased  to  term  the  divine  origin  of  language ; 
who  think  it  in  some  way  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the 
Creator  to  deny  that  he  devised  roots  and  words,  and,  by 
some  miraculous  and  exceptional  agency,  put  them  ready- 
made  into  thti  mouths  of  the  first  human  beings.  Of  such  we 
■would  ask  whether,  after  all,  language  can  be  in  this  sense 
Doly  a  divine  gift  to  man  ;  whether  the  hand  of  the  Creator 
ia  any  the  less  clearly  to  be  seen,  and  need  be  any  the  less 
devoutly  acknowledged,  in  its  production,  if  we  regard  man 
himself  as  having  been  created  with  the  necessary  impulses 
and  the  necessary  capacities  for  forming  language,  and  then 
as  having  possessed  himself  of  it  through  their  natural  and 
conscious  workings.  Language,  articulate  speech,  ia  ■3^ 
aniversal  and  exclusive  characteristic  of  man :  no  tribe  of 
human  kind,  however  low,  ignorant,  and  brutish,  fails  to 
apeak  ;  no  race  of  the  tower  animals,  however  highly  endowed, 
is  able  to  speak  :  clearly,  it  was  just  as  much  a  part  of  tha 
Creator's  plan  that  we  should  talk  ae  that  we  ahoidd  breathe, 
should  walk,  should  est  and  drink.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  we  began  to  talk  in  the  same  manner  as  we  began  to 
our  blood  began  to  circulate,  by  a  process  in 
will  had  no  part ;  or,  as  we  move,  eat,  clothe 
■  ourselves,  by  the  conscious  exertion  of  our 
ers,  by  using  our  divinely-given  faculties  for  the 
divinely -implanted  uecessitiea. 


breath  I 
which  our 
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That  the  latter  supposition  is  fully  sulEcieut  to  account 

.session  of  speech  cannot  with  any  show  of  reason 

be  denied.     Throughout  its  whole  traceable  history,  laiiguagt* 

Lb8  been  it  the  hands  of  those  who  have  spoken  it,  for  mani* 

fold  modification,  for  enrichment,  for  adaptation  to  the  vary- 

.  Ilig  ends  of  a  varying  knowledge  and  oxQenKOR^^  *£* 
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tweiitiftliB,  at  the  least,  of  the  speech  we  speak  is  demonstra- 
bly in  this  sense  our  own  work  :  why  should  the  remaining 
twentieth  be  thought  otherwise  ?  It  is  b'at  a  ehUdish  philo. 
aophy  which  can  see  no  other  way  to  make  out  a  divina 
agency  in  human  language  than  by  regarding  that  agency  m 
Bpecially  and  miraculously  efficient  in  the  first  stage  of  form- 
■tion  of  language.  We  may  fairly  compare  it  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  little  girl  who,  on  being  asked  who  mado  her, 
replied  :  "  God  made  me  a  little  baby  so  high  "  (dropping  her 
hand  to  within  a  foot  of  the  floor)  "  and  /  yrea  the  rest." 
The  power  which  originates  ia  not  to  be  separated  from  that 
which  maintains  and  developa :  both  are  one,  one  in  their 
essential  nature,  one  in  their  general  mode  of  action.  Wo 
might  as  well  claim  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  that  the 
iimple  digits,  must  have  been  miraculously  revealed,  for  ele- 
ments out  of  which  men  should  proceed  to  develop  systems 
of  writing  and  of  mathematical  notation,  as  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  spoken  speech,  the  primitive  signs  of  mental  con- 
ceptions, must  have  had  such  an  origin. 

In  short,  our  recognition  of  language  as  an  institution,  aa 
ftn  instrumentality,  as  no  integral  system  of  natural  and 
necessary  representatives  of  thought,  inseparable  from 
thought  or  epontaneoiialy  generated  by  the  mind,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  a  body  of  conventional  signs,  deriving  their 
value  from  the  mutual  understanding  of  one  man  with 
another ;  and,  farther,  our  recognition  of  the  history  of  this 
institution  as  being  not  a  mere  succession  of  changes 
wrought  upon  something  which  still  remains  the  sane  in 
essential  character,  but  a  real  development,  effected  by 
human  forces,  whose  operations  we  can  trace  and  understand 
— these  take  away  the  whole  ground  on  which  the  doctrina 
of  the  divine  origin  of  language,  as  formerly  held,  reposed. 
The  origin  of  language  is  divine,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
man's  nature,  with  all  its  capacities  and  acquirements,  physi- 
cal and  moral,  is  a  divine  creation ;  it  is  human,  in  that  it  ii 
brought  about  through  that  nature,  by  humsn  instrument- 
ility. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  farther  reference  to  u 
objection,  already  once  alluded  to,  which  some  minds  may 
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he  tempbed  to  rXiae  agninat  our  whole  const r net iou  of  the 
couree  of  linguistic  history  out  of  the  evidences  of  eonipoBi- 
tion,  phonetic  corrnption,  transfer  of  meaning,  and  the  other 
processes  of  linguistic  growth,  which  we  find  in  all  tht< 
material  of  human  wpeech.  Tie  inquiry,  namely,  has  some- 
timeB  been  raised,  whether  it  was  not  perfectly  poBsibla  for 
the  Creator  to  fi-ame  and  communicate  to  mortals  a  primitive 
language  filled  with  such  apparent  signs  of  previous  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  one  which  should  have  the  aspect  of  a  new 
creation.  Of  course,  must  be  our  reply  ;  nothing  is  theoret- 
ically impossible  to  Omnipotence  :  but  to  suppose  that  it  h&a 
pleased  God  to  work  thus  is  to  make  the  most  violent  and 
inadmissible  of  assumptions,  one  which  imputes  to  him  a 
wholly  degrading  readiness  to  trifle  with,  even  to  deliberately 
mislead  and  deceive,  the  reason  which  he  has  implanted  in 
hie  creatures.  It  is  precisely  of  a  piece  with  the  suggestion 
once  currently  thrown  out,  when  the  revelations  of  geology 
were  first  beginning  to  he  brought  to  light,  that  fossils  and 
stratifications  and  such  like  facts  proved  nothing  )  since  Ood, 
when  he  made  the  rocks,  could  just  as  well  have  made  them 
in  this  form  and  with  these  contents  aa  otherwise,  "With 
men  who  can  seriously  argue  upon  such  assumptions  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  discuss  a  historit-al  question :  all  the 
influences  of  historical  science  are  thrown  away  upon  them  | 
tiiey  are  capable  of  believing  that  a  tree  which  they  hav* 
not  themselves  seen  spring  up  from  the  seed  was  createc 
whole  in  the  state  in  which  they  find  it,  without  graduaj 
growth  ;  or  even  that  a  house,  a  watch,  a  picture,  were  pro- 
duced just  as  they  are,  by  the  immediate  action  of  alniightj' 
power. 

We  may  here  fittingly  follow  out  a  little  farther  ai 
analogy  more  than  once  suggested  in  our  preceding  discus 
eions,  and  one  which,  though  some  may  deem  it  homely  and 
undignified,  is  genuine  and  truly  illustrative,  and  therefore 
not  wanting  in  instruction :  it  is  the  analogy  between  lan- 
guage and  clothing  and  shelter,  aa  alike  results  of  men's 
needs  and  men's  capacities,  Man  was  not  created,  like  the 
inferior  races,  with  a  frame  able  to  bear  all  the  viciBsitudBH  of 
climate  to  which  he  should  be  subjected;   noc  ^«,t  '«^f^  ^ 
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nutiiral  protective  covering  of  hair  or  wool,  capable  cf  adapt, 
iiig  ilneli'  to  the  variety  of  the  aeaaoDs ;  every  humau  heiag 
is  born  into  the  world  naked  and  cringtug,  ueeding  protection 
agninst  e^poaure  and  defence  from  shame.  Gifted  lb  maa, 
accordingly,  with  all  the  ingenuity  which  he  requires  iu  ijrdiir 
to  provide  for  this  need,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  objects 
calculated  to  ann^wer  to  hia  requiremeutB,  suitable  materials 
(or  bis  ingenuity  to  work  upon  ready  to  hia  hand.  And 
hence,  it  is  hardly  less  distinctively  characteristic  of  man  to 
be  clad  than  to  spcah  ;  nor  is  any  other  animal  bo  universally 
housed  as  he.  Clothing  began  with  the  simplest  natuiiil 
productions,  with  leaves  and  bark,  with  Hkins-of  wild  animals, 
and  the  like ;  as  shelter  with  a  cave,  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
the  hollow  of  a  tree,  a  nest  of  interwoven  branches.  But 
ingenuity  and  taste,  with  methods  perfected  and  houdeil 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  made  themselves,  more 
and  more,  ministers  to  higher  and  less  simple  needs :  tlie 
craving  after  comfort,  ease,  variety,  grace,  beauty,  souglib 
satisfactiou  ;  and  architecture  by  degrees  became  an  art,  and 
dresB-raaking  a  handicraft,  each  suiTounded  by  a  crowd  of 
auxiliary  arts  and  handicrafts,  giving  occupation  to  no  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  human  race,  calling  into  action  some  of 
ita  noblest  endowments,  and  bringing  forth  forms  of  eleganca 
and  beauty — embodiments  of  conceptions,  realizations  o' 
ideals,  produced  by  long  ages  of  cultivation,  and  capablt 
neither  of  beiny  conceived  nor  realized  until  after  a  pro- 
tracted course  of  ti-aining.  So  was  it  also  with  langoage, 
^Tan  was  not  created  with  a  mere  gamut  of  instinctive  cries, 
nor  yet  with  a  Hong  like  the  bird's,  as  the  highest  expression 
of  his  love  and  enjoyment  of  life  :  he  had  wants,  and  capoci- 
lies  of  indefinite  improvement,  which  could  be  satisfied  and 
developed  only  through  means  of  speech  ;  nor  was  ho  treated 
by  nature  with  a  disnppoiiiting  and  baffling  niggardliness  in 
respect  to  them;  he  was  furnished  also  with  organs  of 
speech,  and  the  power  to  apply  their  produtts  to  use  in  tho 
formation  of  language.  Hia  first  beginnings  were  rude  aud 
insufficient,  but  the  consenting  labour  of  generations  hai 
j,erfec!od  thorn,  till  humau  thought  has  beeu  clothed  iu  gar- 
ments measurably  worthy  of  it,  and  an  edifice  of  speech  bu 
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Jen  oreeted,  grnnder,  more  bcaitifu],  and  more  important 
race  than  any  other  work  whateter  of  its  protlui'mg^ 
I  Xhere  are  racea  yet  living  whose  ai^anty  needs  and  iLJerior\ 
V  MpaciticB  have  given  them  inferior  forme  of  speech,  as  there 
ea  whieh.  have  uut  striven  after,  or  been  able  to  con- 
I  trive,  any  but  the  r\ideat  raiment,  the  meanest  shelter.     Bu^^ 
I  tbe  child  now  bom  among  us  is  dreaaed  in  the  nroducta  oi 
C  Byery  continent  and  every  clime,  and  housed,  it  may  be,  in 
a  edifice  whose  rules  of  c  on  at  ruction  have  come  down  from 
I  ^ypt  and  Greece,  tlirough  ^enerationB  of  architecta  and 
I  craftsmen;  as  he  is  alao  taught  to  espresa  himaeJf  in  words 
I  and  forma  far  older  than  the  pyramids,  and  elaborated  by  a 
f  countleas  succession  of  thinkers  and  speakers. 

This  comparison  might  profitably  be  drawn  out  in  yet 
'  foller  detail,  but  I  forbear  to  urge  it  farther,  or  to  call  at- 
Q  to  any  other  of  the  aspects  in  which  it  may  be  made 
to  cast  light  upon  the  development  of  speech.     Enough  has 
been  said,  as  I  hope,  to  make  plain  that  the  assumption  of 
miraculous  intorventiou,  of  superhuman  aj^ency,  in  the  first 
.  production  of  speceh,  is,  ho  far  ok  linguiatie  science  is  con- 
cerned, wholly  gratuitous,  coiled    for  by  nothing  which  ia 
[  brought  to  light,  by  our  study  of  language  and  of  its  relations 
I   to  the  nature  and  history  of  man. 

It  ia  neit  of  primary  and  fundamental  importance  thaiy 
ve  make  clear  to  ourselves  what  is  the  force  directSy  and 
I  immediately  impelling  to  the  production  of  apeech.  Speech, 
I  we  know,  ia  conipoBed  of  eiternol  audible  signs  for  internal 
[  acts,  for  conceptions — for  ideas,  taking  that  word  in  its  most 
L  general  sense.  But  why  create  such  signa  ?  The  doctriue, 
I  BOW,  ia  by  no  means  uncommon,  that  thought  seeks  esprea- 
I  Bion  by  an  internal  impulse  ;  that  it  is  even  driven  to  ax- 
I  presaiou  by  an  inward  neceaaity  ;  that  it  cannot  be  thought 
r  at  all  without  incorporation  in  speech ;  that  it  tenda  to  ut. 
\  temiice  as  the  fully  matured  embryo  tends  to  burat  its 
I  envelop,  and  to  come  forth  into  independent  life.  This  doc- 
|.  trine  ia,  in  my  view,  altogether  erroneoua :  I  am  unable  to 
e  upon  what  it  ia  founded,  if  not  upon  arbitrary  aaaumptioii, 
["■oombined  with  a  thorough  iniaappnihenBion  of  the  rclatioc 
iwee^  thought  and  ita  eipression.     It  is'  manifestly  op 
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«ed  to  all  tt«  conclusions  to  which  we  hava  been  thus  &f 
led  by  ourt  iTHjuiriea  into  the  nature  and  office  of  speech. 

/Spuech  IB  uot  u  peraooaJ  pOHseeaion,  but  a  aociul ;  it  beiongs, 
not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  member  of  aoc-iety.  No 
item  of  existing  language  is  the  work  of  an  ^dividual;  for 
what  we  may  seTOrally  chooae  to  aay  is  not  language  until  it 
bo  accepted  and  employed  by  our  fellows.  The  whole 
derelopnient  of  speech,  though  initiated  by  the  acta  of  indivi- 

.^als,  ia  wrought  out  by  the  community.  That  ia  a  word, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  origin,  its  length,  ita  phonetic 
form,  which  ia  understood  in  any  community,  howerer  limited, 
a»  tbe  eign  of  an  idea ;  and  their  mutual  underatAuding  ia  the 
only  tie  which  connecta  it  with  that  idea.  It  is  a  sign  which 
*»ch  tne  has  acquired  from  without,  from  the  usage  of  others; 
and  each  baa  learned  the  art  of  intimating  by  such  signs  the 

internal  acta  of  his  mind,  Mutual  intelligibility,  we  hare 
Been,  ia  the  only  quality  which  makea  the  unity  of  a  spoken 
tongue;  the  necessity  of  mutual  intelligibility  ia  the  only 
force  which  keeps  it  one  ;  and  the  desire  of  mutual  iutelligi- 
bility  ia  the  impulse  which  called  out  speech.  Man  speaks, 
thou,  primarily,  not  in  order  to  think,  but  in  order  to  impart 
his  thought.  His  social  needs,  his  social  instincts,  force  him 
to  expression.  A  solitary  man  would  neyer  frame  a  language. 
Let  a  child  grow  up  in  utter  seclusion,  and,  however  rich  aitd 
Buggeative  might  be  the  nature  around  him,  however  full  and 
appreciative  his  sense  of  that  which  lay  withimt,  and  his 
conaciouaneas  of  that  which  went  on  within  him,  he  would 
all  his  life  remain  a  mute.  On  the  other  band,  let  two 
children  grow  up  together,  wholly  uutiiuglit  to  ajjcak,  and 
they  would  inevitably  devise,  step  by  step,  some  means  o' 

^ression  for  the  purpo 


B  of  communication ;  how  mdiment- 


nry,  of  what  slow  growth,  we  cannot  tell — and,  however  in- 
tercsting  and  inatruetive  it  would  be  to  teat  the  matter  hj- 
experiment,  hv.manity  forbids  us  ever  to  hope  or  desire  to  do 
BO ;  doubtless  the  character  of  the  speech  produced  wwdd  vary 
with  difference  of  capacity,  with  natural  or  accidental  difl'er^ 
Rnco  of  circumstances:  but  it  ia  inconceivable  that  bumaa 
beings  should  abide  long  in  each  other's  society  with<iui 
efforts,  aa  i  auvioeasful  efforts,  at  intelligent  interchange  oi 
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n,  let  one  who  had  gi'own  up  even  to  man.\ 
-a  fellows,  in  full  and  tree  communicatioi  wit.h 
;  separated  from  them  and  forced  to  lict:  in 
ie  would  unlearn  his  native  speech  by  degrtw 
disuse,  and  be  found  at  last  unable  to  converar 
erwiae  than  lamely,  until  he  had  recovered  bj 
a  his  former  facility  of  expression.  While  v 
'.y  EobiuBon  keep  up  their  language,  and  enrich 
-L  nitii  ni^  lee  for  all  the  Dew  and  strange  plaees  and  products 
with  which  their  novel  cireumatancea  bring  them  in  contact, 
n  Eobinaon  Crusoe  almost  loses  bis  for  lack  of  a  companion 
with  whom  to  employ  it.  "We  need  not,  however,  rely  for 
this  conclusion  upon  imaginary  cases  alone.  It  is  a  well^ 
known  fact  that  children  who  arc  deprived  of  hearing  even 
at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years,  after  they  have  learned  to 
Bpealt  readily  and  well,  and  who  are  thus  cut  off  from  vocal 
communication  with  those  about  them,  usually  forget  all  tliey 
had  learned,  and  become  as  mute  as  if  they  had  never  ac- 
quired the  power  of  clothing  their  thoughta  in  words.  The 
internal  impulse  to  eijjreasion  ia  there,  hut  it  is  impotent 
to  develop  itself  and  produce  speech  :  exclusion  from  th^ 
(wdinary  intercourse  of  man  with  man  not  only  thwarts  itn 
progress,  but  renders  it  unable  to  maintain  itself  upon  the 
tUijfe  ai  which  it  had  already  arrived. 

Language,  then,  is  the  spoken  moans  whereby  thought  ia^ 
oomnfonieated,  and  it  ia  only  that.  Language  is  uot  thought, 
nor  is  thought  Ij^guage ;  nor  is  there  a  mysterious  and  in- 
disBolubb  connection  between  the  two,  as  there  is  between 
.  floul  and  body,  so  that  the  one  cannot  exist  and  manifcat 
itself  without  the  other.  There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  and 
more  pernicious  error,  in  lingnistica  or  in  metapliyaica,  than 
the  doctrine  that  language  and  thought  are  identical.  It  is, 
'Unfortunately,  an  error  often  committed,  both  by  linguists 
uid  by  metaphysician B.  "  Man  speaks  because  be  thinks  " 
U  the  dictum  out  of  which  more  thiin  one  acholar  has  pro- 
ceeded to  develop  hia  Bystera  of  linguistic  philosophy.  The 
■BBertion,  indeed,  .s  not  only  true,  hut  a  trnism  ;  no  one  can 
presume  to  claim  that  man  would  speak  if  ho  did  not  think  : 
tint  no  fair  logicul  process  can  derive  any  D.omentoua  con. 
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cliuiiLi!  from  80  loose  a  premise.  So  mau  would  not  we^ 
clothes  if  he  had  not  a  body ;  he  would  Dot  buUd  BpiiLning 
moles  and  jennice  if  eotton  did  uot  grow  oe  buahcH,  or  wool 
■jn  sheep's  backs :  jet  the  body  is  more  thun  raimeut,  nor  do 
cotton -bush  ea  and  sheep  necessitate  wheels  and  water-power. 
The  body  would  be  ncitber  fomfortable  nor  comely,  if  not 
clad  ;  cotton  and  wool  would  be  of  little  use,  but  for  ma- 
chinery making  quick  imd  cheap  their  conversion  into  cloth  ; 
and,  in  a  truly  analogous  way,  thought  would  be  awkward, 
feeble,  nnd  indistinct,  without  the  dress,  the  apparatus, 
which  is  afforded  it  in  language.  Our  denial  of  the  identity 
of  thought  with  its  ejpression  does  not  compel  us  to  abato 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  cscoeding  tuIuc  of  speech  to  thought ; 
it  only  puts  that  value  upon  its  proper  basis. 

That  thought  and  speech  arc  not  the  same  ia  a  direct  and 
iieceBsary  inference,  1  believe,  from  more  than  one  of  the 
truths  respecting  laJiguage  which  our  discussions  have  already 
established ;  but  the  high  importance  attaching  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  point  will  justify  us  in  a  brief  review 
of  those  truths  in  their  application  to  it.  In  the  first  place, 
■-  wo  have  often  had  our  attention  directed  to  the  imperfection 
rf  language  as  a  full  representation  of  thought.  Words  and 
jihrases  are  but  the  skeleton  of  Bsprcasiou,  hints  of  meaning, 
light  touches  of  a  skilful  sketcher's  pencil,  to  which  the  ap- 
preciative sense  and  sympathetic  mind  must  supply  the 
filling  up  and  colouring.  Our  own  niental  acta  and  states 
we  caa  review  in  our  consciousness  in  minute  detail,  but  we 
can  never  perfectly  diselose  them  to  another  by  speech ;  nor 
will  words  alone,  with  whaterer  sincerity  and  candour  they- 
may  bo  uttered,  put  us  in  possession  of  another's  conscious- 
ness. In  anything  but  tlie  most  objective  scientific  descrip- 
tion, or  the  driest  reasoning  on  subjects  the  most  plain  and 
obvious,  we  want  more  or  less  knowledge  of  the  in divi duality 
of  the  speaker  or  writer,  ere  we  can  understand  him  inti- 
nately  ;  his  style  of  thought  and  sentiment  must  be  gathered 
from  the  totality  of  our  intercourse  with  him,  to  make  ua 
sure  that  we  penetrate  to  the  central  meaning  of  any  word 
he  utters ;  and  such  study  may  enable  ue  to  find  deeper  and 
sigmficance  in  expressions  that  once  seemed  ti'ivial  oi 
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oommonp-W  b,  A  look  or  tone  often  aheda  more  Ijgl  t  upon 
cimracter  or  intout  tlian  a  flood  of  words  could  do.  Ilutuoui, 
banter,  irony,  are  illuatrationa  of  what  tone,  or  style,  or  per- 
ceived incongruity  can  accomplish  in  the  way  of  impreseiiig 
upon  words  a  diffei^ent  meaning  from  that  which  tliey  ol 
themselves  would  wear.  That  language  is  impotent  to 
BsprBBB  OUT  feelingB,  though  oftea,  perhaps,  pleaded  as  a  form 

'    merely,  ia  also  a  frequent  genuino  experience ;  nor  is  it  for 
?  feelings  alone  that  the  ordinary  conventional  phraaeB, 

!  weakened  in  their  force  by  insincere  Mid  hyperbolical  use,  are 
found  insutEcient:  apprehensions,  distincttona,  opiiiiona,  of 
every  kind,  elude  our  efforts  at  description,  definition,  inti- 
mation. How  often  must  we  labour,  hy  painful  circiimlocii- 
tion,  by  gradual  approach  and  limitation,  to  place  before  tho 

f  minds  of  others  a  conception  whicE  is  clearly  present  to  our 
own  consciousness  I  How  often,  when  we  have  the  oxprea- 
sion  nearly  complete,  we  miss  a  single  word  that  we  need, 
and  must  search  for  it,  in  our  memories  or  our  dictionariea, 
perhaps  not  finding  it  in  either !  How  different  ia  the 
capacity  of  ready  and  diatiuut  expression  in  men  whose  power 
of  thought  is  not  unlike!  he  whose  grasp  of  mind  is  th« 
greatest,  whose  review  of  the  circumstances  that  should  lead 
to  a  judgment  is  most  comprehensive  and  thorough,  whose 
skill  of  inference  ia  moat  unerring,  may  be,  much  more  than 
•mother  of  far  weaker  gifts,  awkwai'd  and  clumsy  of  apeech. 
How  often  we  understand  what  one  says  better  than  he 
himaelf  saya  it,  and  correct  his  expression,  to  his  own  grati- 
fication and  acceptance.  And  if  all  the  resources  of  ex- 
pression are  not  equally  at  the  command  of  all  men  of  equal 
mental  force  and  training,  so  neither  are  they,  at  their  best, 
adequate  to  the  wealth  of  conception  of  him  who  wields 
them ;  that  would  be  but  a  poorly  stored  and  infertile  mind 
which  did  not  sometimes  feel  tlio  limited  capacity  of  lan- 
guage, and  long  for  fuller  means  of  espression.  / 

'        But  again,  the  variety  of  expression  of  wliich  the  8aiM\ 
thought  admits  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  ol 
the  identification  we  are  opposing.     To  recur  once  mere  to 
■n  illustration  of  which  we  have  already  nmdo  use — [  form 
ud  utter,  for  'nstauce,  the  thought,  jfwA  like  ujateT .     '^<i-» 
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Deiirl^  bare  tliia  phiaw  is  of  all  indication  of  relntioiifl 
botwec'D  the  priucipul  ideus,  bow  ambiguous  il  is,  but  for  the 
toDe,  the  connection,  tbe  CLrt.-um stances  in  ivbich  it  ia  :]Bed,. 
^as  pointed  out  before.  If  1  say  "  fish,  like  water-rats, 
Bwim  in  rivers,"  or  "  fisli-like  water-snakes  abound  here,"  I 
have  variously  changed  the  elements  of  thought  which  these 
words  inditate,  without  any  corresponding  change  of  their 
form.  Were  I,  noiv,  an  ancient  Eomim,  the  worda  in  whieh 
I  should  have  put  my  first  thought  would  bo  pigees  amatU 
aquam.  Here,  not  ouly  are  the  signs  totally  difi'erent,  but  a 
host  of  tbitigH  are  distinctly  espresaed  which  before  were  left 
to  be  inferred  from  the  sum  and  surroundings  of  the  state- 
ment. Phcei  is  marked  not  only  as  being  a  noun  and 
nothing  else,  but  a  noun  in  a  certain  cuse  of  the  plural 
number ;  amant  is  not  less  clearly  a  verb,  and  to  be  made 
nowhere  but  in  the  third  person  plural  of  the  present  indica^ 
tive  active  ;  while  aquam  shows  by  its  Ibrm  that  it  is  used  aa 
the  direct  object  of  the  preceding  verb,  and  that  in  all  con- 
nections it  is  to  be  treated  aa  a  feminine  word.  If,  again,  I 
were  a  Frenchman,  I  should  have  said,  les  poissons  aimeat 
I'eatt,  literally,  '  the  fishes  love  the  water.'  Here  nearly  all 
the  expressions  of  relation  which  the  Latin  words  conveyed 
are  lost  again ;  in  part,  they  are  left  to  inference,  as 
in  English ;  in  part,  they  are  intimated  by  the  two 
mdependent  relational  words,  articles ;  which,  moreover, 
point  out  a  new  relation,  that  of  class  (fish  in  general,  not 
some  fish  only),  not  hinted  at  in  either  of  the  other  phrases. 
The  Chinese  would  embody  the  same  sense  in  still  other 
words,  which  would  be  even  more  barren  than  our  English  o( 
any  indication  of  relations  eicept  such  as  is  signifiefl  by  the 
respective  position  of  the  worda  and  the  requirements  of  the 
Bitufttion.  Other  languages,  iu  expressing  the  same  idea, 
would  indicate  yet  other  distinctions  and  relations :  one, 
perhaps,  has  a  different  word  for  fish  when  living  from  thai 
which  denotes  them  wheu  dead,  or  prepared  for  eating; 
another  signifies  the  fondness  which  fish  have  for  their  native 
Ciement  by  oue  term,  aud  the  higher  afl^ections  of  mor« 
rational  beings  by  another ;  and  so  on.  There  is  thui  a  very 
eo/is.'deral)le    discordance  between   the    various    eqnlrileat 
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pbrasBs,  aa  to  how  nmvh  and  what  is  eipreseed  lo  the  uoraa 
wgnifjing  the  three  radicBl  ideas,  of  Jis?i,  liking,  and  water, 
iB  to  how  much  ia  expressed  besides  those  ideaa,  and  m  to 
how  it  ia  expressed ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  total  discord- 
anee  between  the  aounda  used  to  indicate  the  vari-'un 
elemente.  And  yet,  so  far  n>B  we  can  judge,  the  thought 
eipresaed  is  in  every  instant-e  the  very  same :  certainly, 
there  ia  no  difference  of  thought  correep ending  to  or 
measured  by  the  dift'erenee  of  eipressiou,  Each  apealcer'a 
intent,  were  he  called  upon  to  exjilaiu  it  fully,  would  be 
foiind  to  agree  ^ith  that  of  the  rest ;  only  hia  uttered 
words  directly  aignify  a  part,  and  leave  the  reat  to  be  fiUed 
in  by  the  mimi  of  the  hearer.  How,  now,  can  any  one 
po^aibly  maintain  that  thought  and  speech  are  one  and  the 
same,  when  identity  of  thought  can  consist  with  bo  much 
diversity  of  speech  ? 

Look,  once  more,  at  the  nature  of  the  tie  which,  as  repeat- 
edly pointed  out,  coiinecta  any  one  of  the  spoken  signs  we 
use  with  the  conception  it  represeuts.  I  learned  the  word 
fith  at  an  early  period  of  my  life  from  my  instructors,  and 
aaaociated  it  ao  intimately  with  a  certain  idea  that  the  two 
are  in  my  mind  well-nigh  inseparable:  I  cannot  hear  ^A 
without  having  the  correspondiug  thing  called  up  in  my 
imagination,  nor  utter  it  without  calling  up  the  same  in  the 
imagination  of  every  person  who  haa  been  taught  as  I  was; 
nor,  again,  does  any  one  of  us  ordinarily  form  the  conception 
of  a  fish  without  at  the  aame  time  having  the  audible  complex 
tjf  sounds,^/?*^,  uttered  to  the  mind's  ear.  Tn  later  life,  I 
have  learned  and  associated  with  the  same  conception  other 
words,  aapitcU,  poieson,  ichtkUit  (Greek),  and  so  forth  ;  ony 
one  of  these  I  can  call  up  at  will,  and  employ  in  placn  of 
fi*h,  when  circumstances  make  it  desirable.  That  I  hero  use 
fitk  ia  simply  for  the  reason  that  I  am  addressing  myEtdf  to 
those  who  have  mastered  this  sign,  understand  it  readily,  and 
are  accustomed  to  employ  it ;  the  conventional  usage  ol  the 
community  to  which  I  belong,  not  anything  in  the  character 
of  my  thought,  imposes  the  necessity  upon  me  :  if  I  went  to 
France,  1  should  substitute  the  sign  poisson  for  precisely  the 

D©  reason.     4  nd  I  might  stay  ho  long  in.  ¥■».■£«»»  w^  "^^ 
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and  htar  poisson  so  often,  that  it  should  hecome  more  inti* 
tuately  associated  with  its  coni'eptioii  thati  Jith,  nnd  should 
come  more  readily  and  naturally  thau  the  latter  iato  my 
mind  on  preBODtution  of  the  conception  :  I  should  then  have 
jeiirued,  as  we  phrase  it,  to  think  in  French  instead  ol 
English.  How  futile,  1  siiy  again,  to  talk  of  such  a  thing  aa 
identity  between  thought  and  the  espreseion  which  aita  ho 
loosely  upon  it,  and  ean  be  so  easily  shifted !  As  well  com- 
pare the  house  of  the  hermit-crab — which,  born  soft  and 
coverlcss,  takes  refuge  in  the  first  suitable  shell  which  chanCQ 
throws  in  its  way,  and  thenceforth  makes  that  its  home, 
DuleEa  eonvenience  and  opportunity  lead  it  to  move  to 
another — with  that  of  the  turtle,  whose  horny  covering  is  a 
part  of  its  own  structure,  and  eaunot  be  torn  otf  without 
destruction  of  its  life. 

X  Ib  there  not,  in  fact,  something  approaching  to  palpable 
absurdity  in  the  doctrine  that  words  and  thoughts  are 
identical,  that  the  mind  thinks  words?  Words  are  not 
mental  acts ;  they  are  combinations  of  sounds,  cffeeta  pro- 
duced upon  the  auditory  nerve  by  atmospheric  vibrations, 
which  are  brought  about  by  phy si eal  agencies — agencies  set  in 
operation,  it  is  true,  by  acts  of  volition,  hut  whose  products  are 
no  more  mental  thiin  are  pantomijnic  motions  voluntarily 
^made  with  the  fingers.  We  know  well,  indeed,  that  there  is 
a  language  composed  of  such  motions  instead  of  uttered 
words :  namely,  the  language  taught  as  means  of  communica- 
tion and  expression  to  those  whose  ear  is  numb  to  tha 
ordinary  signs  of  thought.  Nothing  brings  more  distinctly 
to  light  the  true  nature  of  language,  as  a  system  of  arbitrary 
signs  for  thought,  learned  and  made  auxiliary  to  the  procesaea 
of  thought,  than  a  consideration  of  the  modes  of  speech 
practised  by  the  deaf  and  dumb :  whether  their  general  lan- 
guage, which  intimates  ideas  by  significant  gestures,  posBeae- 
ing  in  the  main  a  certain  degree  of  evident  relevancy,  bu( 
ronvcntional  in  their  special  application  j  or  their  fiuger- 
ipeech,  that  moat  strange  and  anomalous  mode  of  represent-. 
ation  of  ideas  at  second,  hand,  by  wholly  arbitrary  coutortionn 
of  certain  appendages  of  the  body,  stiniding  for  another  kind 
of  lagaa,  namely  articulate  sounda,  of  the  true  nature  d 
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1  which  tlie^e  unfortunate  beings  cannot  form  t!iQ  iilightent 
I  conception.  But  either  of  tliese  kiuds  of  langiiagu,  or  theit 
I  coinbinutioD,  auswcrs  for  the  deaf-mute  tho  same  purpose 
[  that  our  epeech  answers  for  ua,  aud  in  the  same  way,  ouly  iii 
L  bh  inferior  degree,  owing  to  the  coniparativo  imperfection  of 
I  tho  inatrumentahty — although  the  question  may  he  seriously 
I  raiaed,  whether  it  bo  not  nearly  or  quite  as  effective  a  means 
I  of  expression  and  aid  of  thought  as  ia  a  rude  and  rudimentary 
J  spoken  language  like  tlio  Chiuese.  If,  then,  thought  and 
I  language  are  identical,  thought  and  pantomime  are  not  leai  ■ 
BO  ;  if  we  think  worda,  the  mute  nuist  think  finger-twists :  \ 
I  and  who  will  venture  seriously  to  maintain  a  proposition  sa  ' 
[  manifestly  prepoateroua  ? 

I        But  if  we  must  thus  deny  that,  in  any  Kdmissible  aenae  of 
I  tfee  expression,  language  u  tliought,  it  still  remains  for  ua  to 
I  inquire  whether  thought  is  not  co-extensive  with  and  depend- 
I  ent  upon  language  ;  whether  we  can  think  otherwise  than  in 
I  «nd  by  wordn.     Tho  claim  is  sometimes  roundly  made,  that 
I  "  general  ideas  and  words  are  inseparable ;  that  the  one  can- 
not exist  without  the  other ;  "  that,  "  without  words,  not  even 
such  simple  ideas  as  white  or  black  can  for  a  moment  bo 
realized."     Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  this  last  aasertion, 
'    and  see  whether  it  be  well  founded.     Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  there  occurred  bub  a  single  white  substance,  namely 
snow,  in  the  nature  by  which  we  aro  aurrounded:    it  is  both 
possible  and  altogether  likely  that,  while  we  had  a  name  for 
the  substance,  we  should  have  none  for  the  colour :  aud  yet, 
we  should  not  therefore  any  the  less  apprehend  that  colour, 
.    as  distinct  from  those  of  other  objects;    even  as  wo  now 
apprehend  a  host  of  shades  of  blue,  green,  red,  purple,  for 
[  which  we  possess  no  specific  appellations.     "We  conceive  o( 
them,   we  are  able  to  recognize  chem  at  sight,  but  their 
practical  vaJue  is  not  sufGcient  to  lead  us  to  name  them 
separately.     If,  then,  on  going  southi^ard,  we  made  acquaint- 
ance with  cotton,  we  should  not  fail  to  notice  and  fully  to 
'   realiie  its  accordance  with  snow  in  the  quality  of  whiteness, 
oven  though  wo  had  no  name  for  the  quality.     On  tho  cou- 
trary,  we  should  certainly  proceed  to  call  cotton  "  snowy," 
for  the  precise  reason  that  we  did  notice  the  correa^o'&.^sft^Rft 
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of  the  two  in  colour ;  and,  as  we  went  on  ti 
Bubslances  of  like  hue,  we  ahoiJd  call  ther 
and  at  length — particularly,  if  we  had  left  the  zone  of  snow 
behind  us — »noiDy  would  come  to  mean  in  our  use  what 
wkite  doee  now,  and  snourinest  would  signify  '  whiteness.' 
"We  flhould  have  supplied  tho  deficiency  of  our  vocabulary  in 
this  regard,  not  because  we  could  not  form  a  conception  o( 
the  colour  without  the  name,  but  because  we  had  found  it 
practically  convenient  to  give  a  name  to  tho  conception  we 
had  formed.  The  example  is  a  typical  one ;  it  illustrates 
the  uoiverflal  proeesa  of  names-giving,  in  all  its  forms  and  la 
all  agee.  Our  primitive  aneeators  were  not  unable  to  appre- 
hend the  esisteuce  and  office  of  the  earth's  satellite  until 
t'ley  had  deviaed  for  her  the  appellation  of  '  measurer ; '  and, 
If  Bhe  had  a  yet  earlier  title,  it  was  given  her  in  like  manner, 
qiuiHty  distinctly  perceived  in  her.  We  always 
make  a  new  word,  or  bestow  upon  an  old  word  a  new  mean- 
ing, because  we  have  an  idea  that  wants  a  sign.  To  main- 
tain that  the  idea  waita  for  its  generation  until  the  sign  ia 
ready,  or  that  the  generation  of  the  idea  and  of  the  sign  ia  a 
simple  and  indivisible  process,  is  much  the  same  thing  as  to 
hold,  since  infante  cannot  thrive  in  this  climate  without 
clothing  and  shelter,  that  no  child  is  or  can  be  bom  until  a 
layette  and  a  nursery  are  ready  for  its  uso,  or  that  along  with 

.each  child  are  born  its  swaddliug-clothes  and  a  cradle ! 

It  must  bo  farther  conceded,  then,  that  the  operations  of 
laind  are  at  least  so  far  independent  of  language  that  thought 
is  able  to  reach  out  in  every  direction  a  step  beyond  the  bor- 
der of  speech ;  to  conquer,  bit  by  bit,  new  territory  for 
speech  to  occupy  and  hold  in  possession.      But  our  earlier 

Reasonings  and  esamplea  have  shown  "that  there  is  no  small 
degree  of  incommensurability  between  the  two  in  other  re- 
npecta  also,  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  always  precisely  com- 
municate what  we  are  conscious  of  having  in  our  minds,  and 
.tlint,  of  what  we  call  our  espreasion,  a  part  consists  merely 
in  so  disposing  a  framework  of  words  that  those  who  hear  tu 
are  enabled  to  infer  much  more  than  we  really  espress,  KoA 
much  more  deijuitely  ,'han  we  express  it.  That  we  ordinarily 
tbiak  with  words  may  be  true :  but  I  imagine  that  the  at 
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t  to  ffhich  we  do  ao,  and  tLe  ueceBeity  of  the  accompani- 
at,  are  both  apt  to  be  considerably  exaggerate  1.  Whey" 
I  we  think  moat  eUiborately  and  most  reflectivelj,  then  we 
C  formulate  our  thoughts  aa  if  we  were  speaking  or  writlr.g 
but  we  need  not  always  think  in  that  style.  If  1 
B  hold  up  two  sticks  together,  to  see  which  ia  the  longer,  my 
L  eomparison  and  conclusion  are  assuredly,  both  of  them,  inde- 
I  pendent  of  any  use  of  language,  spoken  or  conceived  of, 
[When  I  taste  a  bit  of  strong  sea-duck,  which  has  been  put 
\  npon  my  plate  for  mallard,  my  perception  of  its  flavour  and 
I  my  judgment  that  "the  bird  is  fishy"  are  wholly  install. 
T  twieoua,  and  simple  mental  acts :  I  may  then  proceed  to 
E  itate  my  judgment,  either  to  myself  or  to  others,  in  whatever 
I  rtyle  of  elftbonition  I  may  choose.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  - 
J  ia  the  normal  order  of  procedure ;  the  mental  act  ia  momcnt- 
R  itty,  its  formulation  in  words  occupies  time ;  we  have  our 
lught  to  start  with,  and  then  yo  on  to  give  it  deliberate 
Dression.  The  operation  of  thinking  in  words  is  a  double 
[  one  ;  it  conaista  of  thinking  and  of  putting  the  thought  into 
I  ■words ;  we  conceive  the  thought  and  conceive  also  its  ex- 
I  presaion.  That,  when  re  turn  our  attention  full  upon  our 
L  own  minds,  we  read  there  the  act  and  its  eipreasion  together, 
I  does  not  necessarily  prove  more  than  the  intimacy  of  the 
j  BBSociation  we  have  established  between  our  concepijiona  and 
I '  feeir  signs,  and  the  power  over  us  of  the  habit  of  expression. 
1  Every  deliberate  thought,  doubtless,  goes  through  the  mind 
I  of  the  deaf-mute  accompanied  by  an  image  of  the  dactylic 
I  writhinga  which  would  be  his  natural  mode  of  expressing  it ;  •  ' 
r  lut  his  mental  action  is  not  slavishly  dependent  upon  such 
I  tm  external  auxiliary. 

The  only  way,  in  fact,  to  prove  the  necessary  coi.nection 
l*  and  mutual  limitation  of  thought  and  speech  is  to  ky  aown 
f  iuch  a  deitnition  of  the  former  a,v  excludes  everything  which 


■  Indeed,  I  know  that  the  FhildTcn 
if-aart-dumb  aiiyliiai,  who  had  grown 
[  mliar  language  of  the  inmates  aa  famil 
r  ten  what  thBir  father  waa  thinkiDK  of,  a 
l"  lion,  fay  watching  his  hands  r  his  finj 
a  wliidi  ware  asaoniated  in 
b  lame  time,  donbtless,  hi 


.  late  principal  of  the  Hartfori 
in  the  asylum,  and  knew  'he  pt- 
'  as  their  EngliEt,  could  alwajl 
tEalked  up  an-l  down  in  mcdita* 
involiintarily  furmed  the  eignl 
-      '■■    -    '-'     whiU»ttht 
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if  not  dene  by  moans  of  the  latter.  If  thought  is  only  thai 
kind  of  mental  action  which  ta  performed  in  (md  through 
words,  all  other  being  mere — what  shall  we  call  it  ? — pre- 
liminary  and  preparatory  to  thought,  the  question  beeomea 
■imply  a  verbal  one,  and  is  settled.  But  it  were  futile  to 
Bttcmpt  thus  t-o  narrow  the  application  of  the  term.  Appre- 
v;  hen^ion  of  generals  and  particulars,  comparison,  distinction, 
inference,  performed  under  the  review  of  consciousneaa, 
capable  of  being  remembered  and  applied  to  direct  the  con- 
duct of  life — these  are  the  chamcteristica  of  the  action  of 
mind,  ii;  every  grade ;  where  thoy  are  present,  there  is  thought. 
And  who  will  dare  to  deny  even  to  the  uninstructed  deaf- 
mute  the  possession  of  ideas,  of  cognitions  multitudinous  and 
various,  of  power  to  combine  observations  and  draw  con- 
clut<ions  from  them,  of  reasonings,  of  imaginings,  of  hopes  ? 
"Who  will  say,  then,  that  ho  does  uot  thiat,  though  his 
thinhing  faculty  has  not  yet  been  trained  and  developed  by 
the  aid  of  a  syatcm  of  signs  P  But  neither  can  we  refuse  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  lower  animals  have  a  capacity  o{ 
thinking,  although  they  are  incapable  of  the  production  of 
any  signs  of  their  ideas  which  we  may  venture  to  dignity  by 
the  name  of  language.  A  dog,  for  instance,  as  surely  ap- 
prehends the  general  ideas  of  a  tree,  a  man,  a  piece  of  meat, 
cold  and  heat,  light  and  darkness,  pleasure  and  pain,  kind- 
ness, threatening,  barking,  running,  and  so  on,  through  the 
whole  range,  limited  as  compared  with  ours,  of  matters  within 
.  his  ken,  as  if  he  had  a  word  for  each.  He  can  as  clearly 
I  form  the  intention  "  I  mean  to  steal  that  bone,  if  its  owner 
turns  his  back  and  gives  me  a  fair  chance,"  as  if  he  said  it 
j  to  himself  in  good  English.  He  can  draw  a  complei  of  ayl- 
logisms,  when  applying  to  present  esigenciea  the  results  of 
past  experience,  and  can  determine  "  that  smoking  water 
mast  be  hot,  and  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  put  my  foot 
into  it " — that  is  to  say,  "  water  that  smokes  is  hot ;  this 
water  smokes  ;  therefore,  this  water  is  hot :  hot  water  hurts  ; 
this  water  is  hot ;  erifo,  it  will  hurt  my  foot "  lie  is,  to  bo 
■are,  far  enough  from  being  able  to  put  bis  proceas  of 
thought  into  that  shape;  but  so  is  many  a  human  being  who 
call  not  only  d'aw  the  conclusion  with  unerring  judgurRol^ 


but  also  state  it  with  perfect  intelligibility.  TLat  the  dog 
aod  many  other  aniroala  make  no  very  distant  approach  to 
a  capacity  for  langi:flge  ia  shown  farther  by  tlieir  ability  to 
understand  and  obey  what  ie  said  to  them.  They  ire  able  ho 
distinctly  to  aasocia:te  certain  ideas  with  the  worda  we  utter 
as  to  govern  their  actioiia  accordingly.  Even  the  dull  or 
lioows  which  way  to  turn  when  his  driver  cries  gee  or  Aaw  to 
him  ;  and  the  exceeding  intelligence  with  which  some  doga 
will  listen  to  directions,  and  even  overhear  conversation,  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  striking  and  authentic  anecdotes. 
It  is  vain  and  needless  to  deny  a  uorreapondeiice  up  to  a 
certain  point  between  men  and  other  animals  in  regard  tu 
the  phenomena  of  mental  activity,  as  well  aa  the  other  phe- 
nomena connected  with  animal  life,  like  digestion,  motion,  en- 
joyment and  suffering.  But  their  power  of  thinking  is  not, 
vike  ours,  capable  of  free  and  indefinite  development  by  edu- 
cation, whereof  language  is  the  chief  means,  aa  it  is  the  sign 
bIbo  of  a  capacity  for  it.  There  is,  it  need  not  be  doubted, 
no  small  dift'erence  between  the  thought  of  the  moat  intelli- 
gent of  the  lower  races,  and  that  of  the  least  cultivated 
apeechleaa  human  being.  Yet  what  a  chaos  of  unaualyzed 
conceptions,  undefined  impressions,  and  unreasoned  con- 
cluHiona  the  mind  of  every  one  of  us  would  be  without 
speech,  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  us  to  have  even  a  faint 
idea — for  us  who  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  ex- 
pression, and  BO  accustomed  ourselves  to  lean  upon  it,  that 
we  can  now  even  differ  and  dispute  as  to  whether  thought 
and  its  instrtmient  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
mental  action  of  the  wholly  wild  and  untrained  man  is  cer- 
tainly less  unlike  to  that  of  the  beast  than  t^i  that  of  the  man 
who  has  been  educated  by  the  acquisition  and  use  of  lan- 
guage. The  distinction  of  the  two  former  is  mainly  that  of 
poteutiaUty ;  they  are  like  the  fecundated  and  the  imi'ecim- 
*  dttted  egg:  the  one  can  develop  into  organized  life;  the 
f  cannot,  let  na  look  at  an  illuatratiun  wliich  shall  vsi 
forth  both  their  correspondence  and  their  difference. 

It  haa  been  often  remarked  that  the  crow  has  a  capacity  to 
«unt,  up  to  a  certain  number.  K  two  hunters  enter  a  hut 
Hid  only  one  conies  out,  lie  n  ill  not  be  allured  near  tb«  ^Wk. 


by  MV  b»it,  howcrer  tvmptiiu; ;  llie  sanie  »-iU  be  the  ease,  if 
three  «ntvr  imd  two  rome  out,  or  if  four  enter  and  three 
citmo  oui — and  m  oa,  till  »  atunber  i»  reached  which  is  be- 
vuud  hU  anlhoivii^' ;  till  he  c&nnot  perceive  that  one  has 
beeu  lefi  btiiiinil.  and  so  is  l«d  to  venture  within  reach  of  the 
hidden  gun,  to  hia  destmctian.  Somothing  Terr  like  this  would 
In-  true  of  men,  xriihout  langaage.  Open  for  the  briefest 
iii»tmit  a  hftud  with  one  com  in  it.  and  then  again  with  two, 
and  liny  i>ue  who  has  an  eye  can  tell  the  diS'eresce ;  so  with 
two  and  thr««,  with  three  and  four — and  so  on,  up  to  a  limit 
which  tany  vary  with  the  quii-kuess  of  eve  and  re^dineaa  o( 
thouftht  of  the  counter,  result*  of  hia  natural  capacity  or  of 
his  training,  but  which  ia  surely  reached,  and  soon.  Open 
the  hand,  for  instance,  with  twenty  coma,  then  drop  one 
•ncretly  and  open  it  again,  and  the  surest  eye  that  ever 
looked  could  not  detect  the  loaa.  Or  put  near  one  another 
two  piles  or  rows,  one  of  nineteen,  the  other  of  twenty,  and 
it  would  be  not  less  impracticable  to  diBtiuguiah  them  by  ini- 
mediato  apprehension.  But  here  appears  the  discordance 
between  the  human  mind  and  that  of  the  brute.  The  crow 
would  never  find  out  that  the  heap  of  twenty  is  liwater  than 
that  uf  nineteen  ;  the  man  does  it  without  difJiculty  :  he 
analyses  or  breaks  up  both  into  parts,  say  of  four  corns  each, 
the  uumericul  value  of  whicJi  he  can  immediately  apprehend, 
as  wull  Bs  their  uumber  ;  and  he  at  last  fiuds  a  couple  of 
parts,  A'hereof  both  he  and  the  crow  could  see  that  tl  b  quo 
exceeds  the  other. 

In  this  power  of  detailed  reidew,  anajyais,  and  comparison. 
now.  lies,  as  I  conceive,  the  first  fundamental  trait  of  supei-i> 
ority  of  man's  endowment.  But  this  is  not  all.  This  would 
merely  amount  to  a  great  and  valuable  extrusion  of  the 
limits  of  immediate  apprehension;  whereas  the  crow  knows 
well  that  three  corns  are  more  than  two  corns,  man  would 
be  able  also  to  satisly  himself,  in  everyactual  case  which  should 
arise,  that  twenty  corns  are  more  than  nineteen  corns,  or  a 
hundred  corns  than  ninety-nine  corns ;  and  he  would  be 
able  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  the  larger  heap  where 
a  crow  miglit  cheat  hiuiself  through  ignorance.     So  mueh  ia 

uibie  tvitiiout  language,  nor  would  it  aloce  ever  lead  to 
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the  poBuiiasion  of  language.  In  order  to  thia,  anothiT  kind 
of  analyais  la  neceaaary,  an  analysis  whicli  separatea  the 
qualitiea  of  a  thing  from  the  tbiog  iitaolf,  and  coiitemgilutei 
them  apart.  The  man,  in  short,  ia  able  to  perceive,  not  only^ 
that  three  corns  are  more  than  two  corns,  hut  that  three  are 
more  than  two — a  thing  that  the  bird  neither  doea  nor  can 
do.  Such  a,  perception  makes  language  possible — for  lan- 
guage-making is  a  naming  of  the  properties  of  things,  and  of 
things  themselves  through  those  properties — and,  combined 
with  the  other  power  which  we  have  just  noticed,  it  creates 
the  possibility  also  of  an  indefinite  progression  in  thinking 
and  reaaoning  by  meana  of  language.  Signa  being  found  fi>^ 
the  conceptions  '  one,'  '  two,'  '  three,'  and  so  on,  we  can  pro- 
ceed to  build  them  up  into  any  higher  aggregate  that  we 
L'hoose,  following  each  step  of  combination  by  a  sign,  and 
with  that  aign  aaaociating  the  result  of  the  procesa  that 
made  it,  ao  as  to  be  effectually  reheved  of  the  necessity  of 
performing  the  proceea  over  again  in  each  new  case.  Thus, 
from  the  recognition  that  three  is  more  than  two,  that  two 
and  one  are  three,  that  twice  two  is  four — aU  which  trutha 
are  virtually  within  reach  of  the  crow,  since  he  would  deter- 
mine aright  any  practical  question  that  involved  them — we 
rise  to  the  recognition  that  twenty  is  more  than  nineteen, 
that  fiileen  and  live  are  twenty,  that  seven  times  seven  are 
forty-nine,  or  ten  times  ten  are  a  hundred :  and  these  are  ,  - 
truths  which  we  could  only  reach  by  means  of  language ;  j  - 
they  are  inferences,  eireuitoualy  arrived  at,  and  made  by 
means  of  language  not  less  manageable  t)ian  the  simpler 
truths  which  are  matters  of  direct  synthetic  apprehension. 
He  who,  having  learned  only  to  count,  constructs  for  his  own 
tue  a  multiplication -table,  has  to  work  onward  from  step  to 
step  ID  somewhat  the  aame  way  a  '  '  ' 
but  ovory  product  that  he  attains  s 
its  factors,  is  an  afquisition  made 
progreas  is  thus  ushered  iu  ;  every 
cal  reasoning  is  rendered  capable  c 
whole  career  of  mathematical  scie: 
^te>  be  carried  on  by  won 
a  cannot  perform  ai 


fixes  in  memory  with 
ce  for  all.  Indefinite 
V  result  of  mathemiiti- 
eing  bandied,  and  the 
is  initiated,  Tet  not 
s  alone.  The  inost  skili'ul  mathema-'*' 
>y  of  the  more  complicated  processet 
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of  calculation  with  signa  mereij  uttered  or  conceived  of  sa 
uttered ;  lie  must  write  down  his  equations  aud  Berie«,  and 
work  out  painfully,  in  long  rows  of  figurea,  Mb  numerical  re- 
Bulta :  for,  though  all  wna  implied  in  his  first  assumption,  aa 
erolved  according  to  the  unvarying  relations  of  numhers, 
and  the  principles  of  mathematical  reasoning,  he  is  unable  to 
graap  the  various  quantities  with  hia  mind,  and  to  follow  out 
unerringly  the  succossive  steps  of  the  processes,  without  re- 
cording each  aa  he  taies  it.  It  is  none  the  leaa  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  work  is  a  mental  one ;  mathematical 
quantities  are  identical  neither  with  the  written  figures  and 
symhols,  nor  with  the  spoken  signs  ;  nor  is  mathematical 
reasoning  dependent  for  its  esistenee  upon  the  one  or  tho 
other :  both  are  kindred  instrumentalities,  whereby  the  mind 
is  enabled  to  accomplish  what  would  otherwise  be  wholly 
beyond  its  power. 

The  main  truths  which  we  have  to  accept  as  touching  the 
relation  of  language  t«  tliought  are,  I  think,  brought  out  by 
this  illustration.  It  is,  indeed,  an  extreme  illustration  on 
'the  side  of  the  in  dispensability  of  language.  For  no  other 
class  of  conceptions  are  so  eminently  abstract  as  are  the 
mathematical,  none  bo  wholly  dependent  upon  apoken  and 
written  signs  and  symbols.  They  are  so  essentially  ideal  in 
their  character,  so  divorcihle  from  concrete  objects,  that  they 
can  be  worked  with  mechanically,  can  be  put  together  and 
taken  apart  without  constant  reference  to  real  conditiona — 
though  only  accordmg  to  rules  and  methods  ultimately 
founded  on  concrete  eiemplification,  on  immediate  aynthetie 
apprehensions  which  are  capable  of  being  grasped  by  minds 
'lower  than  human.  Tot,  even  here,  the  signs  are  merely 
^the  iustraments  of  thought,  and  created  by  it.  The  Bymbola 
of  the  calculus  are  not  more  truly  the  device  of  the  master- 
mindfi  which,  esaltcd  upon  the  vantago-ground  of  their  own 
and  others'  previous  studies,  apprehended  the  higher  and 
more  recondite  relations  involved  in  this  uew  mode  of 
mathematical  reaaoniug,  than  the  whole  nomenclature  of 
numbers  is  tho  gradually  elaborated  work  of  men  who  saw 
and  felt  i npeiled  to  Bignify  the  simpler  and  more  fundamental 
relations,  those  which  seem  to  lie  withlt  the  reach  of  ever* 
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intellect.  That,  liowever,  they  are  not  so  eaaily  attained. 
tLat  not  n  littlo  time  and  reflection,  and  aome  apecinl  insight, 
were  required  for  generating  even  an  ordinary  system  o( 
numeration,  is  clearly  show-n  by  the  facts  of  lauguflge.  There 
are  dialects  that  name  no  higher  numbers  than  '  three '  op 
'  four ; '  all  beyond  ia  aa  undistinguished  "  many,"  the  definite 
relations  of  which  ure  as  unmanageable  by  the  speakers  of 
thoae  dialects  as  if  they  were  speechless.  Many  others  have 
not  risen  to  the  apprehension  of  a  hundred;  the  Indo- 
EuropoaE  race,  before  its  dispersion,  had  apparently  formed 
no  word  for  '  thousand ; '  the  Greek  popular  mind  had  dis- 
tinctly conceived  no  higher  group  than  '  ten  thousand ' 
(jai/riad').  We  have  ourselves  given  names  only  to  a,  i'ew  of 
the  first  numbers  in  tliat  infinite  series  which,  having  once 
hit  UDon  the  method  of  decimal  multiplication  and  notation, 
wo  are  capable  of  apprehending  and  of  managing.  And 
what  more  significant  mark  of  the  externality  of  the  whole 
system  of  numerical  names  and  signs  could  we  ask  to  find 
than  its  decimal  character,  which,  as  every  one  knows,  is 
altogether  based  upon  the  wholly  irrelevant  circumstance  of 
the  number  of  our  fingers,  those  ready  aids  to  an  unready 
reckoner?  Had  we  chanced  to  possess  six  digits  on  each 
band,  our  aeries  of  arithmetical  "  digits "  would  also  be 
twelve,  and  we  should  now  be  rejoicing  in  the  use  of  a 
duodecimal  system — ^the  superior  advantages  of  which  in 
many  respects  are  generally  acknowledged. 

In  every  department  of  thought,  the  mind  derives  from 
the  possession  of  speech  something  of  the  same  advantage, 
and  in  the  same  way,  aa  in  mathematical  reiisoniog.  The 
idea  which  has  found  its  incarnation  in  a  word  becomes 
thereby  a  subject  of  clearer  apprehension  and  more  manage- 
able use :  it  can  be  turned  over,  compared,  limited,  placed  in 
distinct  connection  with  other  ideas;  more  than  one  mind, 
more  than  one  generation  of  minds,  can  work  at  it,  giving  it 
ehape,  and  relation,  and  significance.  In  every  word  i8"V 
recorded  the  result  of  a  mental  process,  of  abstraction  or  o( 
combination ;  which  process,  being  thus  recorded,  can  be 
taught  along  with  its  sign,  or  its  result  can  be  used  as  a  Bt«p 
to  fomething  higher  or  deeper.     There  are  grades  of  t\i.«\^i*--. 
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•phercB  of  ratiot^iijitian,  vhece  our  minds  could  luwlly  iroA 
at  all  without  the  direct  aid  of  Ituiguage  ;  as  there  are  also 
those  where  they  30uid  not  surelj  hold  and  follow  the  chaia 
of  reason  fmd  deductlou  without  the  »till  further  assistance 
afforded  by  writing  down  the  argument.  It  may  be  freely 
conceded  that  Buch  mental  processes  as  we  are  in  the  constant 
liabit  of  performing  would  be  too  difficult  for  us  to  compasB 
■  without  words — as  they  certainly  also  lie  far  beyond  what 
would  have  been  our  mental  reach  had  we  not  been  trained 
throngh  the  use  of  language  to  orderly  thought,  and  enriched 
with  the  wealth  of  mentaJ  acquieitions  accumulated  by  our 
%^r6deee8sore  and  stored  up  in  words.  But  this  is  a  very 
^ifl'erent  thing  from  acknowledging  that  thought  is  impoBsible 
^jrithout  language.  So,  also,  to  build  ateam-engiues  and 
tabular-bridges,  to  weave  aatina  and  Bruasela  carpets,  to 
tunnel  mountains,  to  fill  up  valleys,  ia  impossible  without  the 
aid  of  complicated  and  powerful  machinery ;  yet  we  do  not 
on  that  account  deny  all  power  and  efficiency  to  the  bare 
human  hands.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  clearly  that  machin- 
ery is,  in  every  part  and  parcel,  ultimately  the  work  of 
human  hands,  vi  hich  can  do  wondrous  things  without  it,  if 
ttiU  more  wondrous  with  it.  Language,  in  like  manner,  ia 
the  instrument  of  thought,  the  machinery  with  which  the 
mind  works ;  an  instrument  by  which  its  capacity  to  achieve 
Taluable  results  is  indefinitely  increased,  but  which,  far  ftam 
being  identical  nith  it,  is  one  of  its  own  products ;  with  and 
by  which  it  works  with  freedom,  depending  upon  it  now 
more,  now  Iobs,  according  to  circumstances — as  the  matter  in 
hand,  the  style  of  olaUoi-ation,  the  deliberation  required  or 
permitted ;  and  fully  able  to  carry  on  the  same  operations 
with  instrumentalities  greatly  difiering  in  completeness  and 
inherent  adaptation  to  their  purpose. 

Our  conclusion  stands  fast,  then,  that  thought  is  anterior 
to  language,  and  independent  of  it ;  it  is  not  compelled  to 
find  expression  in  order  to  be  thought.  The  immense  and 
incalculable  advantage  which  it  gains  from  its  command  of 
speech  is  sooiething  incidental:  something  intended,  indeed, 
Knd  a  necessary  implicatiou  in  the  gift  of  speech  to  the 
tumor,  nice ;  yet  coming  as  n  consequence  of  something  «1m^ 
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growing  out  of  that  communication  wliich  n:  ta  must  and  will 
have  with  tlieir  feEowa.  True  it  is  that  the  individual  aindj 
without  lanufuage,  would  be  a  dwarfed  and  comparatirely 
powerleaa  organ :  hut  this  meaUB  eiaiply  that  man  could 
develop  Ilia  powers,  and  become  what  he  was  meant  to  be, 
only  in  Bociety,  by  converse  with  his  fellows.  He  is  by  hi* 
essential  nature  a  social  being,  and  his  most  precious  indi 
vidual  pOBSesgion,  his  speech,  he  gets  only  as  a  social  bein" 
The  hiBtorical  beginningB  of  speech,  therefore,  were  no  spoi' 
taneouB  outbursts,  realizing  to  the  mind  of  the  utterer  thff 
conceptions  with  which  he  was  swelling ;  they  were  success- 
ful results  of  the  endeavour  to  arrive  at  signs  by  which 
those  conceptions  should  be  caUed  up  also  in  the  minds  of 
others. 

These  considerations,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  be  found 
to  reliere  the  remaining  part  of  the  problem  we  are  con- 
sidering of  not  a  little  of  its  perplexity.  RecogniBing  the 
ertemal  and  non-essential  nature  of  the  bond  which  unites 
every  constituent  of  language  to  the  idea  represented  by  it, 
and  also  the  eitornal  nature  of  the  force  which  brings  about 
the  genesis  of  the  sign,  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  the  inquiry 
to  this  form :  how  should  the  first  language -makers,  human 
beings  gifted  like  ourselves,  with  no  esceptioual  endowments, 
but  with  no  disabilities  other  than  that  of  the  non-develop- 
ment of  their  inherent  capacities,  have  naturally  succeeded 
in  arriving  at  the  possession  of  signs  by  which  they  could 
understand  one  another?  Before  we  take  up  and  examine 
the  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain  the  first 
processes  of  sign-making,  however,  we  must  look  for  a 
moment  at  one  or  two  preliminary  points,  of  a  more  geni'ral 
character. 

Our  first  point  concerns  the  office  of  the  voice  as  instru- 
mei.t  of  eipressiou.  If  the  tie  between  idea  and  sign  be  so 
loose,  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  the  sign  always  a  spoken  one, 
and  language,  as  we  use  the  term,  a  body  solely  of  articulated 
utterances  ?  Jn  answering  this,  it  is  sufScient  to  point  out 
the  superior  convenience  and  availability  of  spoken  signs,  aa 
compared  with  those  of  any  other  kind.  These  qualitif™, 
uid  these  alouo,  designate  the  voice  to  its  offi-ue.      C^'^^c^  ^» 
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no  neceBsar;  cuanet'tion  between  menial  acta  and  vocal 
utteraacea.  The  one  thing  neceaaary  is,  that  thought,  tend- 
ing irreeiBtibly  toward  exprexBion  under  the  impulse  to  com>> 
munication,  ehould  find  the  means  of  iuteUigibljr  expreesing 
itself.  With  the  nieutal  powers  aud  social  teudeuciea  which 
men  have,  they  would,  even  if  unendowed  with  voice,  have 
nevertheless  put  themselves  iu  poseeseion  of  language — lan- 
guage less  perfect  aud  manageable,  to  be  sure,  than  is  our 
present  speech ;  but  still,  real  language.  Beaort,  doubtless, 
would  first  have  been  had  to  gesture:  it  ia  hardly  losi 
natural  to  men  to  use  their  hands  than  their  tongues  to  help 
the  CO  mm  uui  eat  ion  of  their  ideas  ;  the  postures  of  the  body, 
the  movements  of  the  face,  can  be  made  full  of  significance ; 
the  resonrceB  of  pantomime  are  rarious  and  abundant,  and 
constitute  a  moans  of  eipresaion  often  succeasfully  employed, 
between  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  conveutionHl 
I  signs  of  one  another's  spoken  language.  Those  human 
I  beings  whose  vocal  powers  are  rendered  useless  by  the  dead- 
nesA  of  their  ears  learn  a  pantomimic  language  which  answers 
their  needs,  both  of  communication  and  of  mental  training, 
in  no  stinted  measure.  It  haii,  indeed,  its  hmitationa  and 
defects;  but  what  it  might  be  made,  if  it  were  the  only 
means  of  communication  attainable  by  men,  and  were 
I  elaborated  by  the  consenting  labour  ol  geoeratioua,  aa  spoken 
,  speech  has  been,  we  perhaps  are  slow  to  realize.  1  do  not 
doubt  that  it  might  lar  exceed,  both  m  wealth  of  resources 
aud  in  distinct  apprehensibility,  many  aa  existing  spoken 
lanffuage,  might  ally  itself  with  a  mode  of  writing,  and 
become  an  efficient  means  and  aid  of  human  progress.  How 
easy  a  language  of  gestures  is  to  acquire,  and  how  natural  to 
use,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fatt  that  the  fully  endowed 
children  of  the  instruLtors  m  di..it-and-dnmb  asylums, 
brought  up  among  those  who  employ  both  it  aud  the  spoken 
tongue,  are  accustumcd  to  learn  the  former  first,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  in  preiereuce  to  the  other,  till  long  after  the 
time  when  other  childrtn  usuiUy  talk  freely.  It  is  past  all 
Reasonable  question  that,  in  the  earliest  communieatioc 
between  human  bnugi  gesture  long  played  a  considerablei 
if  not  the  principal  part,  and  that  our  race  learned  only  by 
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I  "i^grBcn  the  auperior  capacitic's  of  spoken  aigiiB,  m  d  by 
i  iegreea  worked  them  out  to  a,  sufGciency  for  all  the  ordinary 
I  needs  of  espresHion ;  when  gesture  waa  relegated  to  the  depart^ 
I  ment  of  rhetoric,  to  the  office  of  giving  individual  colouring 
I  and  intensity  to  intellectual  espreaaion — aa,  in  aU  well- 
I  developed  languages,  haa  been  the  ease  with  tone  alao.  We 
I  do  uot  need  to  enter  here  into  any  detaOed  inquiry  aa  to  the 
I  modes  and  reasons  of  the  special  adaptedneBS  of  vocal  utter- 
I  ance  to  the  uses  of  expresaion.  The  fact  ia  palpable,  recog. 
I  nized  by  every  mind,  and  illustrated  by  the  whole  history  at 
r  human  communication.  We  feel  that  those  who  learn  to 
I  talk  well  without  speaking  are  to  ha  compared  with  the 
I  mutilated  heinga  who,  deprived  of  hands,  learn  to  make  their 
r  feet  do  the  ordinary  and  natural  work  of  hands.  Macy  o( 
I  ja  have  seen  toys  construpfced,  figures  cut    out,  pictures 

■  bainted  by  auch  beings,  with  the  help  of  inatruraents  grasped 
BlQy  the  toes,  which  we  who  poaaeas  the  moat  supple  of  fingers 
Btaiight  try  in  vain  to  imitate:  and  in  the  possibility  of  such 

■  lliinga  we  note  the  controlling  power  of  the  true  actor,  the 
K'buman  mind  and  soul,  which,  in  the  direction  of  its  special 
Kgifts,  can  work  out  beautifnl  and  wonderful  results  with 
fc  fewtrumentalities  that  appear  to  us  awkward,  feeble,  and 

I.  inefficient.      The    voice,   the    articulating   power,  was    the^  i 
•Appointed  and  pnmUed  laeana  of  supplying  the  chief  want 
[  bf  man's  social  nature,  language ;  and  no  race  of  men  taUs 
Kto  show,  by  ita  posaesaion  of  articulate  speech,  that  the  pre- 
It  idBion  was  one  natural,  recognizable,  and  sufficient.  ^ 

I  Our  second  point  concerns  the  general  elaaa  of  ideas 
K  which    should  have    first   found   incorporation    in    speech. 

■  What  we  are  brought  by  our  historical  analyaia  of  language 
[■fci  recognize  as  the  beginnings  of  speech  was  set  forth  in  the 

■  •eventh  lecture.  Roots,  directly  significant  of  quality  or 
Pfcction,  were  there  shown  to  be  the  starting-points,  the  germs, 

■  ftf  our  whole  vast  system  of  nomenclature,  for  qualities, 
■fceinga,  and  relations.  Many  minds,  however,  find  a  difficulty 
*1h  accepting  such  a  result.     They  are  unwilling  to  believe 

that  language  can  have  begun  with  the  ejpreaaion  of  any. 
thing  so  abstract  as  a  quality  ;  they  feel  as  if  the  first  wii'ds 
miist  have  been  designations  for  concrete  things,  for  tl«^ 


familiaa-  objects  ol  primitive  life.  The  aource  of  tteir  iiiffi> 
Gultj  ilex  ia  the  fact  thut  they  would  coDfoimd  the  primM 
Jtmomijiata,  the  thiiigH  first  Domed,  with  the  prima  cognila, 
the  things  first  cognized,  apprehended  by  the  mind,  either 
AS  individuals  or  a,»  claeaes.  In  truth,  however,  the  two  are 
quite  distinct.  It  ib  not  to  be  doubted  that  conci'ete  things 
OEO  first  recognized,  distinguished,  and  classified,  in  the 
earliest  synthetic  operations  of  the  intelligence  ;  bo  are  tliej 
also  in  the  inferior  intelligoncea  of  t!ie  lower  animals ;  but 
these  synthetic  cognitions  do  not  and  cannot  lead  to  lan- 
/guage.  Language  hegias  with  analysis,  and  the  apprehen- 
aion  of  characteristic  qualities.  Not  what  the  mind  first 
consciously  contemplated,  but  what  was  most  readily  capa- 
ble of  being  intelligibly  signified,  determined  the  earliest 
■t  J  osords.  Now  a  concrete  object,  a  complei  eiiateace,  is  just 
.  1  M  much  out  of  the  immediate  reach  of  the  sign-making 
'  faculty  as  is  a  moral  act  or  an  intellectual  relation.  As, 
during  tbe  whole  history  of  language,  designations  of  the 
latter  classes  of  ideas  have  been  arrived  at  through  the  me- 
dium of  names  for  physical  acts  and  relations,  so  have  appel- 
lations for  the  former  been  won  by  means  of  their  perceived 
characteristics.  No  etymologist  feels  that  he  has  traced  out 
the  history  of  any  concrete  appellation  till  he  has  carried  it 
back  to  a  word  eipressive  of  quaKty.  We  saw  in  the  third 
lecture  that,  when  we  would  make  a  name  for  a  thing,  we 
have  recourse  always  to  its  qualities ;  we  take  some  general 
word  designating  one  of  its  distinguishing  properties,  and 
limit  it  to  signifying  the  thing  itbelf  (as  when  we  derived 
board  from  broad,  moon  from  meantring,  smith  &om  smoofh- 
Hy)  ;  or  else  we  identify  by  some  common  property  or  pro- 
perties, or  connect  by  some  other  equivalent  tie  of  association 
the  tiling  to  be  named  with  another  thing  already  named , 

Iand  call  it  by  the  latter's  title  (as  in  deriring  Jupiter's  wwxwi* 
from  moon,  Board  of  Trade  from  board,  Smiths  from  tmith). 
Let  any  onu  of  us,  even  now,  after  all  our  long  training  in 
the  expression  of  our  conceptions,  attempt  to  convey  to  an- 
other person  bin  idea  of  some  sensible  thing,  and  he  will 
inevitahly  find  liitiiaelf  reviewing  its  distinctive  qualitiaB,  and 
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electing  tlioee  which  lie  shall  iDtimate,  b^  nxuih  BignB  as  he 

an  mako  intelligible ;  there  ia  do  other  way  la  which  we 

on  make  a  definition  or  deBcription,  whether  for  our  own 

[  we  or  for  that  of  anybody  else.     If,  for  eiample,  a  dog  is^ 

I  the  subject  of  our  efl'ort,  we  compare  our  conception  of  him 

I  with  ikoee  of  other  eensihle  objects,  and  note  its  specific  dif- 

[  ferencea — as    his   aniniallty,  shape,  size,  diepoeition,   voice. 

f  Ihie  IB  so  eesentifiUy  a  human  procedure  that  we  cannot  con- 

I  ceive  of  the  first  makora  of  language  as  following  any  otherj/ 

I  Then,  in  finding  a  designation,  it  would  be  impoBsible  to  in- 

m  dude  and  body  forth  together  the  sum  of  observed  qualities : 

I  in  the  first  instance,  not  leaa  than  in  all  after  time,  some  one 

k  among  them  would  necessarily  be  made  the  ground  of  appel- 

k  Istion.     The  sign  produced  would  naturally  vary  with  the 

\  inatrumentality  used  to  produce  it,  and  the  sense  to  which  it 

[  WBB  addressed:   in  the  instance  which  we  have  supposed,  if 

b  the  means  of  comraunication  were  writing,  it  would  probably 

f  be  the  outline  figure  of  a  dog ;  if  gesture,  an  imitation  of 

Ljjome  characteristic  visible  atit,  like  bitiug,  or  wagging  the 

"  ;    if  the  voice,  not  less  evidently  an  imitation  of  the 

L  audible  act  of  barking:  the  dog's  primal  designation  would 

I  be  bow-wow,  or  something  equivalent  to  it.      But  in  this 

I  designation  would  he  directly  intimated  the  act ;  the  actor 

would  be  suggested  by  implication  merely  :  bow-wow,  as  name 

>  for  '  dog,'  would  literally  mean  '  tlie  animal  that  bow-woiM.' 

In  the  case  of  a  word  like  splash,  used  to  imitate  and  coll 

I  up  before  the  mind  the  fall  of  a  stone  into  water — the  col- 

'  m  of  the  stone  and  the  water  would  be  the  immediate 

suggestion  ;  but  a  natural  act  of  association  might  make  the 

aign  mean  the  stone,  or  the  water,  or  the  act  of  throwing,  or 

[  tiie  fall.     One  sign  would  turn  more  readily  to  the  deaig. 

I  nation  of  a  property  or  action,  another  to  that  of  a  concrete 

[  thing,  an  actor,  according  to  the  nature  of  each,  and  the 

I  axigeucies  of  practical  use  as  regarded  it ;  but  both  would 

I  l>e  inlierenily  a  kind  of  indifferent  middle,  capshle  of  con- 

Venion  to  eitlier  purpose  :  and,  in  the  povei'ty  of  eipreasion 

■nd  indistiiictness  of  analysis  belonging  to  tte  primitive  stagti 

tt  linguiatic  growth,  wovJd  doubtless  bear  various  ofBcea  at 
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onco.  In  flliort,  they  would  bo  such  r 
rather  than  parta  of  speech,  aa  we  ha' 
radii'al  elements  of  langunge  to  be. 

Thua  we  aee  that  the  ueceBsary  conditions  of  the  act  of  pro- 
duction of  our  language,  as  being  tho  creation  of  a  spoken 
Bign  for  mutual  intelligence  between  speaker  and  hearer,  de- 
termine the  kind  of  significance  belonging  to  the  firat  pro- 
duced words.  An  acted  sign,  and  a  language  of  such,  would 
have  been  of  the  same  quality..  WhiJe,  on  the  other  Land, 
-'■■  ft  language  of  written  characters,  beginning  with  pictorial 
signs,  would  he  of  a  very  diiferent  structure  ;  its  first  words 
would  be  designations  of  concrete  sensible  objects — since 
drawings  are  fitted  to  suggeet  concrete  objects  rather  than 
their  individual  qualities — and,  from  these,  deaignationa  of 
qualities  wouIl  have  to  he  arrived  at  by  secondary  procesaea. 

Our  reasouiugs  have  now  at  l«ngth  brought  ua  very  near 
to  a  positive  conclusion  respecting  the  mode  of  genesis  of 
even  the  first  beginnings  of  spoken  speech.  But,  rather 
than  follow  them  farther,  to  a  yet  more  definite  result,  we 
will  proceed  to  examine  the  varioua  theories  that  have  been 
framed  to  exphiin  how  men  should  have  found  out  what  their 
ToicB  waa  given  them  for,  and  should  have  begun  to  apply  it 
to  its  proper  uses,  producing  with  it  significant  worda. 

Of  such  theories  there  are  three  which  are  especially 
worthy  of  note.  The  first  holds  that  the  earliest  namea  of 
objects  aud  actions  were  produced  by  imitation  of  natural 
Bounds  :  animals,  for  instance,  were  denominated  from  their 
characteristic  utterances,  as,  with  us,  the  cuckoo  is  so  named : 
the  dog  WDS  called  a  bow-wow,  the  sheep  a  baa,  the  cow  a 
moo,  and  so  on  ;  while  the  many  noises  of  inanimate  nature, 
aa  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  rustlmg  of  leaves  the  gurg- 
ling and  splashing  of  water  the  (.ratking  and  i-rasbing  of 
heavy  falling  objects,  suggested  lu  like  manner  imitative 
utterances  which  were  applied  to  designate  them  and  that 
by  HUcli  means  a  sufficient  atjre  ot  radual  words  waa  origin- 
ated to  serve  as  the  germs  of  language  This  is  called  the 
onomatopoetic  theory.  I'he  seiond  is  to  this  effect  that  tlis 
natural  sounds  which  we  utter  when  m  a  stite  of  excited 
Feeling,  the  ch's  and  ah'x,  thi /joo/i  g  und^sAoioa,  are  the  ulit 
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■  tbeory.  A  recent  ■writer  of  great  popularity,  ProfesHor  Mux 
I  Itiiller,*  entirely  rejects  both  these,  ntLgmatiziog  them  an 
I  "  the  him-waio  theory  "  and  "  the  pooh-pooh  theory"  respect' 
I  irely,  and  adopts  from  a  German  nuthority  {Proiessor  lIo3'Be, 
I  of  Berlin)  a  third,  whish  is,  abridged  from  liis  own  statement, 
J  w  follows  :  "  There  is  a  law  which  runs  through  nearly  the 
I  whole  of  nature,  that  everytliiag  which  is  struck  ringa, 
I'Sach  substance  has  its  peculiar  ring.  ...  It  was  the  same 
I  with  man,  the  most  highly  organized  of  nature's  works  " — 
I  aua  so  on.     Man  possessed  an  instinctive  "faculty  for  giv- 

j  articulate  expression  to  the  rational  conceptions  of  bis 

•aiind."     But  "this  creative  faculty,  which  gave  to  each  con- 

toeptiou,  as  it  thrilled  for  the  first  time  through  the  brain,  a 

Iptonetic  expression,  became  extinct  when  its  object  was  ful- 

I'SDed,"   etc.      This,   in   it-s   turn,  lias  been  very  appositely 

med  "  the  dinj-dong  theory." 

What  value  we  have  to  attribute  to  these  various  theories 

t  readily  to  he  inferred  from  the  principles  already  laid  down 

■•and  established.      The   third   may   be  very  summarily  dia- 

I  ffiiesed,  as  wholly  unfounded  and  worthless.     It  ia,  indeea, 

I  little  aurprising  to  see  a  man  of  the  acknowledged 

[("ability  and  great  learning  of  Professor  Miiller,  after  depre- 

■.oiating  and  casting  ridicule  upon  the  views  of  others  reapect- 

so  important  a  point,  put  forward  one  of  his  own  aa  a 

;  authoritative  dictum,  resting  it  upon  nothing  better 

[.  Iihan  a  fiinciful  comparison  which  lacka  every  element  of  a 

analogy,  not   venturing  to  attempt  ita  support  by  a 

_Ie  argument,  instance,  or  illustration,  drawn  from  eithei 

Kthe  nature  or  the  history  of  language.     He  tells  ua,  virtually, 

l^tbat  man  was  at  the  outset  a  kind  of  bell ;  and  that,  when 

.  idea  struck  him,  ho  naturally  rang.   We  wonder  it  was  not 

ftadded  that,  like  other  bells,  he  naturally  rang  by  the  tongue; 

I  this  would  have  been  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest,  and 

■  would  merely  have  set  more  plainly  before  our  minda  the 
Bl«al  character  of  the  whole  theory.  It  fully  implies  the 
jAwtrine,  which  we  have  shown  above  to  be  erroneous,  thtt 

*  In  bia  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  l.:anguagc,  Snt  Bcrioa,  lut  leetuc* 
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tliougUt  tiKiAx  to  biirat  iuto  eiprcssion  by  an  internal 
impuho,  inetead  of  under  an  extemul  inducement ;  and  with 
thifl  it  (yiuplca  the  gratuitous  assuinption  that  the  impulse 
ceased  to  act  when  a  first  etart  had  thus  been  given  to  the 
development  of  human  speech.  In  cfiect,  it  explains  thu 
origin  of  language  by  a  miracle,  a  special  and  exceptional 
capacity  having  been  conferred  for  the  purpose  upon  the 
first  men,  and  withdrawn  again  from  their  deacendflnta. 
The  formation  of  language  is  never  over  in  any  such  manner 
M  should  release  an  instinct  li]<e  this  from  farther  service,  ii 
it  really  existed  in  human  nature.  New  cognitions  and 
deductions  still  thrill  through  the  brains  of  men,  yet  without 
setting  their  tongues  swinging,  any  more  than  their  finger* 
working.  In  all  our  investigations  of  language,  we  find 
nothing  which  should  lead  us  to  surmise  that  an  intellectual 
apprehension  could  ever,  by  an  internal  process,  become 
tranamuted  into  an  articulated  sound  or  complex  of  sounds. 
We  do,  indeed,  see  that  what  strongly  affects  the  emotional 
nature  prompts  utterance,  as  it  also  prompts  gesture ;  fear, 
surprise,  joy,  lead  to  exclamations ;  and  delight  at  a,  new 
cognitioQ  might  find  vent  in  an  interjection ;  but  this  inter- 
jection would  express  the  delight,  not  the  cognition  ;  if  lan- 
guage commenced  in  siich  a  way,  the  historical  beginninga 
of  speech  would  be  names  of  emotions,  not  of  the  qualities  of 
objects. 

The  fatal  wealmess  of  such  attempts  as  this  to  explain  the 
earliest  steps  in  the  formation  of  language  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  would  fain  discover  there  some  force  at  «-ork 
dift'ering  entirely  from  that  which  directs  the  whole  after- 
course  of  linguistic  development.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
ha,ving  fully  recognized  the  truth  that  all  language-making, 
through  the  long  recorded  periods  of  linguistic  history,  con- 
sists in  a  succession  of  attempts  to  Had  an  intelligible  sign  &n 
a  conception  which  the  mind  has  formed  and  desires  to  com- 
municate, must  look  to  find  the  same  principle  operative  also 
at  the  very  outset  of  that  history. 

Regarding  the  matter  in  this  light,  we  shall  not  fail  to  8e« 
dearly  what  aud  how  much  value  we  are  to  ascribe  to  the 
other  two  theories,  he  ^Lomatopoclic  and  the  inteijectienaL 


k. 
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Eacli  of  ttieni  f  jmiahea  a  good  and  sufficient  explani  tion  of 
a  part  of  the  facts  for  ■which  we  are  Beebing  to  account, 
■ince  ench  Buggestn  available  means  by  which  the  first 
epeakera  should  have  arrived  at  mutually  intelligible  signs. 
Bapeciall y  great  and  undeniable  are  the  capabilities  of  the  ono- 
matopoetic  principle.  We  saw  in  one  of  our  recent  iJluatra- 
tions  that,  since  qualities  or  acts  are  the  immediate  objecta 
of  the  first  designations,  and  eince  the  voice  is  the  appointed 
means  of  deaignating,  audible  acts,  utterances  or  accompany- 
ing noises,  would  be  most  naturally  chosen  to  be  designated. 
Tliat  words  have  been  and  may  be  formed  through  the 
medium  of  imitation  of  natural  sounds  is  palpably  true ; 
every  language  has  such  to  show  in  its  vocabulary.  That, 
for  example,  an  animal  can  be  named  from  its  cry,  and  the 
name  thus  given  generalized  and  made  fertile  of  derivatives, 
is  shown  by  such  a  word  as  cock,  which  is  regarded  by  ety- 
mologists as  an  abbreviated  imitation  of  chanticleer's  cooi-a- 
doodle-doo !  and  from  which  come,  by  allusion  to  ihe  bird's 
pride  and  strut,  the  words  coquette.,  cockade,  the  cook  ot 
ft  gun,  to  eock  one's  eye,  to  cock  the  head  on  one  side,  a 
cocked  hat,  and  so  on.  Through  all  the  stages  of  growth  of 
language,  absolutely  new  words  are  produced  by  this  method 
more  than  by  any  other,  or  even  almost  exclusively ;  there  is 
also  to  be  seen  an  evident  disposition  to  give  an  imitative 
complexion  to  words  which  denote  matters  cogniiiable  by 
the  ear;  the  mind  pleases  itself  with  bringing  about  a  sort 
of  agreement  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified 
Both  theoiy  and  observed  fact,  therefore,  unite  to  prove  the 
imitative  principle  more  actively  productive  than  any  other  ^ 
the  earliest  processes  of  language -making.  But  neither 
a  noteworlfiy  degree  of  importance  to  ho  denied  to  the 
exclamatory  or  intenectional  principle.  It  is,  beyond  all 
tjuestion,  as  natural  for  the  untaught  and  undeveloped  man 
to  utter  esclamations,  is  to  ma,ke  gestures,  expressive  of  his 
feelings;  and  as,  in  the  absence  of  a  voice,  the  'ieudeney  to 
gesture  miglit  have  been  fruitful  in  suggesting  a  language  of 
lignificant  motions,  so  we  may  most  plausibly  suppose  that 
the  tendency  to  eiclaim  was  not  without  value  in  aiding  men 
to  reaiivi  that  they  bad  in  their  voicea  that  which  waa  cas^V-k 
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at  buisg  applied  to  expiesa  the  moTemeiits  of  tbeir  spirit^ 
f  Perhapa  the  principal  contribution  of  exclamations  to  tb« 
/  origin  of  language  was  made  in  this  way,  rather  than  by  tha 
I    furnishing  of  actual  radical  elementB :    for  the  latter  wori, 
their  restricted  scope,  their  subjective  character,  their  in- 
fertility of  relations,  would  render  them  less  fitted. 

There  is  no  real  discordance  between  the  ooomatopoetic 
and  interjeetional  theories,  nor  do  the  advocates  of  either,  it 
is  believed,  deny  or  disparage  the  value  of  the  other,  or  refuse 
ita  aid  in  the  solution  of  their  common  problem.  The  defini< 
tion  of  the  onomatopoutic  principle  might  bo  without  difficulty 
or  violence  so  widened  that  it  should  include  the  interjee- 
tional. We  must,  indeed,  beware  of  restricting  Its  action 
too  nan-owly.  It  is  by  no  means  limited  to  a  reproduction 
of  the  sounds  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature :  it  admits 
also  a  kind  of  symbolical  representation — as  an  intimation  of 
abrupt,  or  rapid,  or  laborious,  or  smooth  action  by  utterances 
making  an  analogous  improsaion  upon  the  ear.  A  yet  more 
■ubjective  symbolism  has  been  sought  for  among  some  of  the 
earlier  constituents  of  speech  ;  it  has  been  suggested,  for  ex* 
ample,  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  plausibility,  that  tho 
pronominal  root  of  tho  first  person  in  the  Indo-European  (aud 
iu  many  other)  languages,  ma  (our  me),  has  in  ita  intemality 
of  formation,  its  utterance  with  closed  lips,  as  if  Hbutting  out 
the  external  world,  a  peculiar  adiiptedjieea  to  expreas  one's 
own  personality ;  and  that  the  demonstrative  ta  (which  has 
become  our  that)  was  prompted  by  the  position  it  calls  for 
in  the  tongue,  which  is  thrust  forward  in  the  mouth,  as  it 
were  to  point  out  the  object  indicated.  Very  httle  of  this 
kind,  if  anything  at  all,  can  he  satisfactorLly  made  out  in.  the 
niaterial  of  language ;  that,  however,  some  degree  of  such 
subjective  correspondence,  felt  more  distinctly  in  certain 
cases,  less  so  in  others,  may  have  sometimes  suggested  to  a 
root-proposer,  by  a  subtile  and  hardly  definable  analogy,  one 
particular  complex  of  aonuda  rather  than  another,  as  tha 
representative  of  an  idea  for  which  he  was  seeking  expression, 
need  not  he  absolutely  denied.  Only,  in  admitting  it,  and 
seeking  for  traces  of  its  influence,  we  niust  beware  t^ 
s/)froi. mating    in    any    degree    to    that   wildest  and  mont 
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ftbsurd  of  tlie  many  vagaries  reapecting  language,  the  doc- 
3  of  the  natural  and  ialierent  eigaiflcancG  of  articulate 
,   Bounds, 

It  is  quite  uuneceasary  tbat  we  should  attempt  to  detor- 
fljine  the  precise  part  played  by  theso  principles,  or  these 
I   different  forma  of  the  onomatopoetic  principle,  in  generating 
irms  of  speech.     We  cannot  go  far  astray,  either  in 
I   overestimating  or  in  nndereati mating  the  value  of  each  iine 
I   of  them,  if  we  bear  always  distinctly  in  mind  the  higher 
I   princiiplo  under  which  they  all  alike  exercised  their  inflaence: 
I   namely,  that  the  language-makers  were  not  attempting  to 
I   make  a  faithful  depiction  of  their  thought,  but  only  to  find  | 
I  mutually  intelligible  sign;  and  that  everything  which  | 
conduced  to  such  intelligibility  would  have  been,  and  was, 
resorted  to,  and  to  an  extent  dependent  on  its  degree  of 
[  adaptedneas  to  the  purpose — the  extent  being  a  fair  matter 
[  fop  difference  of  opinion,  and  for  ascertainment  by  further 
I  detailed  investigation,  both  theoretical  and  historical.    There 
I  are  many  ideas  which  would  be  much  more  clearly  intimated 
I  by  a  gesture,  a  grimace,  or  a  tone,  tlian  by  a  word  ;  and,  an 
I  has  been  already  remarked,  we  cannot   doubt  that  tones, 
I  grimaces,  and  gestures  constituted  no  ainaU  portion  of  the 
first  aign-langu^e,  both  as  independently  conveying  meaning, 
and  as  helping  to  establish  the  desired  association  between  ar- 
ticulateaigns  and  the  ideaawhich  they  were  intended  to  signify. 
Language,  indeed,  never  fully  outgrows  the  need  of  theii 
assistance:  it  ia  only  the  moat  highly  developed  and  culti- 
vated tongues,  wielded  by  the  most  skilful  writers,  that  can 
make  a  written  passage,  even  when  ajldressed  to  the  intellect 
alone,  as  clear  and  effective  as  the  same  would  be  when 
well  uttered,  with  the  addition  of  due  emphatiis  and  inflec- 
tion ;    and  where  the  emotions  and  passions  are  appealed 
to,  wo  have  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  word-artists 
of  antiquity  (Demosthenes)  that  "  action  "  is  far  more  tlian 
words. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  to  loot  upon  the  imitative  signs 
of  whicli  wo  have  been  treating  as  servile  copien  of  naturd 
■oiinda,  or  their  eiact  reproductions.  Nothing  of  that  kind 
U  either  caUed  For  or  possible.     Inarticulate  noises  are  cot 
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fftit'.ifuily  representable  by  articulate,  nor  is  more  than  a  dis- 
tant likeneas  ueeded  in  the  sign  tbat  ahaU  eai^gBf^t  and  recall 
tbem.  The  circumstances  in  which  a  uew  word  is  generated 
■ud  used  contribute  uo  small  part  ton'ard  ita  correct  appre- 
hension, in  the  first,  as  in  all  the  aftor-Btages  of  lisguistiG 
growth.  The  most  violent  mutilations  of  form,  the  most  ab"- 
•urd  confusions  of  meaning,  committed  upon  words  by  very 
young  children,  when  just  learning  to  talk,  do  not  prevent 
those  who  are  familiar  with  tliem  from  understanding  which 
of  their  contracted  circle  of  ideas  they  are  intending  to  sig. 
nify:  and  many  a  change  almost  ns  violent,  or  a  transfer 
almost  as  distant,  has  made  part  of  the  regular  history  of 
speech,  being  justified  by  the  exigency  that  called  it  forth, 
and  eipiained  by  the  suggestive  conditions  of  the  case.  The 
process  of  language-making  was  always  in  a  peculiar  seuae 
a  tentative  one  -,  a  searching  after  and  experimental  proposal 
of  signs  thenceforth  to  be  associated  with  conceptions. 
There  was  not  less  eagerness  and  intelligence  on  the  part  o( 
the  hearer  to  catch  and  apprehend  than  on  that  of  the 
■peaker  to  communicate;  the  impulse  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing was  so  strong  as  to  make  even  a  modicum  of  con- 
neution  between  sign  and  sense  sufficient  for  its  purpose. 
A  wide  range  of  possibilities  was  thus  o]>cned  for  the  desig- 
nation of  any  given  idea,  even  though  resting  upon  the  same 
onomatopoetic  ground  :  as,  indeed,  the  present  facts  of  lan- 
guage show  us  no  little  variety  and  dissimilarity  in  the  con- 
fessedly imitative  names  of  the  same  objects. 

That  distinct  and  unequivocal  signs  of  onomatopoetic 
action  are  not  abundantly  to  be  recognized  among  the  earliest 
traceable  constituents  of  our  language  is  uo  valid  argument 
against  the  truth  of  thpt  view  of  the  origin  of  speech  wliicb 
we  have  been  defending.  It  has  been  a  common  weaknese 
witli  the  upholders  of  the  onomatopoetic  theory,  and  onu 
whirjh  more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  has  tendec 
credit  them  and  it  with  liuguistic  scholars,  that  they  claim  tri 
point  out  too  much  in  detail,  endeavouring  '.o  find  imitative 
etymologies  where  a  more  thorough  comprehension  of  tlie 
fact<i  and  a  aoimder  aiid  less  prepossessed  judgment  see  an 
ong'iD  of  another  and  loss  immediate  character.     But  theii 


doctrinft  IS  SI)  impregnably  foumlod  in  the  properly  under- 
Btood  faints  i)f  linguistic  history,  and  in  the  neceasary  con- 
ditionH  and  forcea  of  its  earliest  period,  that  they  can  well 
»fford  to  be  modeat,  and  even  regened,  in  their  attempts  to 
explain  parficulara.  Always  and  everywhere  in  language,  as 
ve  have  abundantly  seen  in  our  earlier  inquiries  into  the 
proceBBes  of  linguistic  growth,  when  once  the  mutually  intel- 
ligible sign  in  found,  its  origin  is  liable  to  he  forgotten  and 
obscured.  There  was  doubtless  a  period  in  the  progress  of 
speech  when  its  whole  structure  was  palpably  onomatopoetic  j 
but  not  a  long  one :  the  onomatopoetic  stage  was  only  a 
itoppiug-Btone  to  so'jiething  higher  and  better.  EspeciiJly, 
perhapa,  was  this  the  case  in  the  language  of  our  own 
branch  of  the  human  race,  whose  nobler  enilowmente  must 
have  begun  very  early  their  career  of  superior  development. 
If  we  coTild  trace  the  I'oots  of  the  other  families  of  language 
back  to  the  same  remote  st^e,  we  might  find  in  some  of 
them  more  evident  traces  of  the  primal  imitative  condition  j 
we  may  even  yet  find  the  same  principle  dominant  to  a  much 
higher  degree  through  the  whole  history  of  one  or  other  of 
those  families  than  in  our  own. 

How  many  may  have  been  the  individual  proposals  o' 
signs  which  were  made  ineffectively,  to  he  disregarded  op 
iooii  foi^otten  again,  or  how  many  the  special  signs  which 
gained  a  certain  currency  in  the  minor  groups  of  the  language- 
making  community,  but  failed  to  win  that  genera!  acceptance 
which  should  make  them  the  germs  of  a  transmitted  and 
perpetuated  language,  we  do  not  and  cannot  know.  Nor 
can  we  know  how  numerouB,  or  of  what  social  constitution, 
or  in  what  condition  of  life,  was  the  community  which  thus 
formed  the  speech  of  a  linguistic  family  or  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race ;  nor  how  rapid  was  the  accumulation  of  uttered 
wnrdfl  of  general  intelligibility,  nor  how  great  the  store 
gathered  by  direct  imitative  process,  nor  how  long  the  period 
during  which  they  and  their  like  were  made  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  communication,  anterior  to  the  beginning  of 
itructural  development.  On  all  such  topics  as  tlieae — as  wo 
have  found  oecaBion  to  remark  before  (in  the  seventh  lec- 
ture), wteE  treating  of  similar  subjects — even  our  g.wawM 
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are  uow  worth  nothing,  or 
recording.  But  we  have 
guage  of  rootfl  aloue  woj 

-  ■■     ■  Ml, 


Q  nearly  nothin;;  as  not  to  doserva 
a  reason  to  suppose  that  any  lan- 
ever  otlei-wise  than  scanty  and 
istakeu  who  imagine  that  the  l>o- 


ginningB  of  speeeh  were  produi'od  in  a  profusion,  »  super- 
fluity, which  later  times  have  rather  tempered  down  and 
economized  than  iacreaaed.  We  can  see  clearly  also  that 
tho  imitative  principle,  on  the  one  hand,  has  ita  natural 
limits,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  uould  soon  begin  to  admit 
the  cont'urrenee  of  a  now  principle  of  word-making;  namely, 
the  differentiation  and  various  adaptation  of  the  signs  already 
established  in  use.  There  would  come  a  time,  before  very 
long,  when  a  designation  of  certain  ideas  would  be  moro 
easily  won  out  of  eiisting  materia!  than  by  the  creation  of 
jew ;  and  this  facility  would  rapidly  increase  as  the  body  nf 
Bccepted  expression  was  augmented ;  until  finally  the  con- 
dition of  things  was  reached  which  wo  find  prevailing  during 
the  historical  periods  of  language,  when  additions  to  our 
store  of  expression  are  almost  exclusively  elaborated  out  of 
modes  of  expression  iu  previous  use,  and  onomatoposia  is 
resorted  to  only  in  rare  and  exceptional  cases. 

The  imitative  prini-iple  is  limited  in  kind  as  well  as  in  ex- 
tent of  action,  and  it  may  sometime  become  a  practical 
inquiry  what  were  the  individual  conceptions  to  which  the 
first  signs  were  fitted.  In  the  present  state  of  advancement 
of  lingnistie  science,  as  also  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earliest 
human  conditions,  such  an  investigation,  though  an  interest- 
ing one,  would  doubtless  lead  to  no  valuable  result. 

The  view  of  language  and  of  its  origin  which  has  been 
here  set  forth  will,  as  I  well  know,  be  denounced  by  many  aa 
a  low  view :  but  the  condemnation  need  not  give  us  much 
concern.  It  is  desirable  to  aim  low,  if  thereby  one  hits  tho 
mark  [  better  humble  and  true  than  high-flown,  pretentious, 
and  false.  A  considerable  class  of  linguistic  scholars,  fearful 
lest  they  should  not  otherwise  make  out  language  to  be  a 
sufficiently  exalted  and  sacred  thing,  confomid  it  with 
thought,  and  arrogate  to  the  instrumentality  a  part  of  the 
attributes  which  belong  only  to  tho  agent;  thus  becoming 
involved  iu  Inconsistenciei  and  abaurditiea,  or  blinding  tliem. 
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selves  and  those  who  depend  upon  them  with  mystical  dog* 
mas,  irreducible  to  the  language  of  fact  and  common  sense. 
Mind  and  its  operations  are  full  of  real  mystery  ;  in  language, 
there  are  no  mysteries,  but  only  the  obscurities  and  diffi- 
culties inseparable  from  the  rise  and  development  of  tbs 
oldett  and  most  important  of  all  human  institutioiui. 


tECTUBE  in. 


a  Kfetik.    Valui'  of  i<t; 


Trail 


Involfad 


In  the  acqiusition  of  tan^ruoge-  Beflei  ioflaence  of  language  oi 
mnd  historj.  Writing  Che  natural  aid  and  complement  of  speech. 
Fundamentnl  idea  of  written  ppeech.  Its  development.  Symbolia 
and  mnemonic  objectH.  Picture  writing.  Egyptian  biernglyphg. 
Chinese  writing.  Cuneiform  ohai'aclera.  Syilabio  modes  of  writing. 
The  Phenician  alphabet  and  itK  deecendants.  Greek  aitil  Latin 
alphabeto.  English  alphabet.  English  ortbography.  Bank  of  th« 
English  among  languagca. 


OOB  InHt  mquirieB,  int^o  tbe  origin  of  longuaga  and  tlie 
nature  of  its  coimection  with  tbought,  brought  us  to  conclu- 
aions  accordant  with  those  we  had  reached  in  tlie  course  of 
our  earlier  discusaiona,  and  foreshadowed  by  them.  Ab  wa 
had  found  before  that  the  only  forces  immediately  concerned 
in  the  growth  and  changes  of  language  were  human,  so  now 
we  saw  that  there  was  no  reason  to  regard  any  others  as 
having  borne  a  ahare  in  its  ongination  i  in  its  incipient 
Btftge,  no  lesa  than  in  its  aucceediog  phasea,  apeech  hna  been 
the  work  of  those  whose  needs  it  euppliea ;  it  ia  in  no 
other  Hense  of  divine  origin  than  aa  everj-thing  which  man 
poBseases  ia  a  divine  gift,  the  product  of  endowmentE  and 
conditions  which  are  not  of  hia  own  determining.  As, 
fui'ther,  wo  had  recognized  the  arbitrariness  and  convention- 
ality of  the  means  whereby  each  individual  among  ua  aignifiea 
hia  conceptionB  to  his  fellowB — namely,  utterances  learned  by 
each  from  thoae  among  whom  hig  lot  chanced  to  be  cast,  he 
being  forced  to  epeak  u  tbe;  were  in  the  h.i.bit  of  Bpeakiny 
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o  now  we  perceived  tbat  the  Bimn;  qualitiea  hm  ottaehed 
from  the  very  outaet  to  the  sigrtB  chosen  for  expressioii  j 
that,  aa  there  is  at  present  no  internal  and  necesaarv  reason 
wKy  W6  employ  one  particular  complex  of  sounds  rather  tlian 
another  aa  the  representative  of  a  particidar  idea,  bo  there 
had  never  been  any  such  reason ;  that  words  never  meant 
thoughts,  but  always  simply  designated  them.  It  had  form- 
erly appeared  to  ub  that,  oJthough  there  has  been  in  every 
case  an  etymological  reason  for  a  word,  this  reason  is  or.e  of 
convenience  only,  founded  in  the  prior  acquisitions  and 
habitudes  of  the  word-makera ;  efScient,  indeed,  at  the 
moment  of  origination  of  the  word,  whose  association  with  tbe 
intended  meaning  it  is  instrumental  in  initiating,  bnt  idle 
when  the  association  has  once  been  formed,  and  therefore 
soon  neglected  by  the  language -users,  and  often  forgotten 
beyond  power  of  recovery — and  now  we  were  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  the  very  first  words  had  only  a  aimilar 
reason,  being  such  utterances  as  the  natural  endowments  and 
habits  of  man,  his  imitative  faculty  and  his  tendency  to 
esclaim,  made  tbe  feasible  means  of  arriving  at  a  mutual 
comprehension  between  utterer  and  listener.  Onomatopteia, 
in  all  its  varieties  of  application,  thus  came  in  at  the  outset, 
aided  and  supplemented  by  tone  and  gesture,  to  help  the  Ian- 
guagC'makers  to  dnd  intelligible  signs,  but  ceased  to  control 
the  history  of  each  sign  when  once  this  had  become  under- 
atood  and  conventionally  accepted ;  while  the  productive 
efficiency  of  the  principle  gradually  diminished  and  died  out 
as  a  stock  of  signs  was  accumulated  sufficient  to  serve  as  the 
germs  of  speech,  and  to  increase  by  combination  and  differ- 
entiation. Thus,  as  mutual  intelli^bility  had  beeu  before 
proved  to  be  the  only  test  of  the  unity  of  language,  and  its 
necessity  the  force  that  conserved  linguistic  unity,  it  wa« 
further  demonstrated  that  tbe  desire  to  understand  and  be 
understood  by  one  another  was  the  impulse  which  acted 
directly  to  call  forth  language.  In-  all  its  stages  of  growtli 
alike,  then,  speech  is  strictly  a  social  institution ;  aa  the 
•peaking  man,  when  reduced  to  so  itude,  unlearns  its  use,  so 
llie  solitary  man  would  ne^^er  have  formed  it.    We  may  eitol 
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advantage  which  each  one  of  U3  derires  from  it  within  hia 
inmost  self,  in  the  training  and  equipiDent  of  hia  own  powen 
of  thought :  but  the  advantage  in  one  we  should  never  bavo 
enjoyed,  save  bm  we  were  born  members  of  a  oominunity ; 
the  ideas  of  speech  and  of  community  are  inseparable. 

By  thus  tracing  bach,  as  well  oa  our  knowledge  and  our 
limited  time  have  allowed,  the  course  of  the  history  of  human. 
speech  even  to  its  very  beginning,  we  have  made  such  answer 
as  was  within  our  power  to  our  introductory  qtiestion,  "  Why 
we  speak  aa  we  do,  and  not  otherwiae  ?  "  But,  before  bring- 
ing our  discusaioHB  to  a  close,  it  will  he  well  for  us,  varying  a 
little  the  emphasis  of  our  inquiry,  to  present  and  consider  it 
in  one  or  two  new  aspects. 

/  And,  in  the  first  place,  why  do  tee  speak — wo  human 
beings  and  we  alone,  and  not  also  the  other  races  of  animals 
which  have  been  endowed  with  faculties  in  many  respects  bo 
like  our  own  ?  The  fact  is  a  patent  one  :  although  some  of 
the  lower  animals  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of 
communicating  together,  their  means  of  communication  ia 
altogether  different  from  what  we  call  language.  The 
essential  characteristic  of  our  speech  is  that  it  is  arbitrary 
ani?  conventional ;  that  of  the  aoimalB,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
natural  aud  instinctive :  tho  former  is,  therefore,  capable  of 
indefinite  change,  growth,  and  development ;  the  latter  ia 
unvarying,  and  cannot  transcend  its  original  narrow  limits : 
the  one  ia  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  acquired  by  in- 
struction J  the  other  appears  independently,  in  its  integrity, 
in  every  individual  of  the  race.  Now,  for  the  superiority  of 
man  in  this  particular,  the  general  reason,  that  hia  endow- 
ments are  vastly  higher  than  those  of  the  inferior  races, 
though  by  no  means  so  definite  as  could  be  desired,  ia  per- 
haps the  truest  and  moat  aatisfactory  of  which  the  ease  at 
present  admits.  When  philoaopbera  shall  have  determined 
J  precisely  wherein  lies  the  superiority  of  man's  mmd,  they  will 
-'  at  tho  aam.e  time  have  explained  in  detaU  hia  eS'.lusive  pos- 
session of  speech.  We  are  accustomed  to  agree  that  man  in 
dieting iiished  from  the  brute  by  the  gift  of  reason  ;  but  then 
we  can  only  define  reason  as  that  whereby  man  ia  distio. 
.guisheH  from  the  brute  ^  for  aa  to  what  reason  is,  how  far  ll 


[    is  &  diffrifenee  of  kind,  and  how  lixr  oiig  of  iegrec  on  y,  we 
are  quite  at  a  Iobb  to  tell.       To  say   tbat   tlio  oniinal  is 
go7Brned  liy  instinut  instead  of  reason  does  not  lielp  the 
difficulty ;  it  ia  but  giving  a  name  to  a  distinution  of  which 
'    we  do  not  comprehend  the  nature.     Wherever  the  line  may 
[    require  to  he  drawn  between  the  "  hlind  instioct,"  as  we 
[    iometimeB  etyie  it,  of  the  bee  aud  ant,  and  the  "  free  intelli- 
gence "  of  man,  that  line  ia  certainly  long  paesed  when  we 
come  to  some  of  the  higher  animalH — aa,  for  esample,  the  dog. 
No  one  can  aucceBafully  deny  to  the  dog  the  posseBBion  of  an 
I    intelligence  which   is  real,  even  though  limited  by  boimd- 
sries  much  narrower  than    thoae    that   shut   in  our  own ; 
nor  of  Gomething  so  akin  with  many  of  the  nohler  qualities  oa 
.    which  we  pride  ouraeiveB  that  their  difference  is  evanescent 
and  indefinable.     And  anythiug  wearing  even  the  semblance 
of  intelligence  necessarily  implies  the  power  to  I'orm  general 
ideas.     It  is  little  short  of  ahaurdity  to  maintain,  for  instance, 
that  the  dog,  and  many  another  animal,  does  not  fully  appre- 
hend the  idea  of  a  human  being ;  does  not,  whenever  it  sees 
.    &  new  individual  of  the  class,  recognize  it  as  Buch,  as  having 
like  qualities,  and  able  to  do  like  thia:^a,  with  other  indivi' 
,    duals  of  the  aame  elaaa  whom  it  has  seen  before.     If  the  crow   i 
'    did  not  comprehend  what  a  man  ia,  why  should  it  be  afraid  of   1 
a  scarecrow  ?     And  how  is  any  application  of  the  results  of 
past  experience  to  the  government  of  present  action — such 
I    as  the  brutes  are  abundantly  capabie  of—- possible  without 
[   the  aid  of  general  conceptions  ?     To  identify  reason,  then, 
I    with  the  single  mental  capacity  of  forming  general  ideaa,  and 
I   to  trace  the  posaesaion  of  speech  directly  to  this  faculty,  is, 
[  IE  my  view,  wholly  erronoouai  it  is  part  of  that  superficial 
I  and    unsound    pliilosophy    which    coufouuds    and    identifies 
I  ipcech,  thought,  aud  reason.     Speech  ia  one  of  the  moat  con- 
■picuoua  and  valuable  of  the  manifestations  of  reason ;  but, 
"^even  without  it,  reason  would  be  reason,  aud  man  would  he 
man,  though  far  below  what  he  was  meant  to  become,  and  in 
capable  of  becoming  through  the  aid  of  apeeeh ;  and  therti 
are  many  other  things  besides  talkiug  which  man  can  do  in 
Tirtue  of  his  ri'-aaoii,  and  which  are  out  of  the  power  of  any 
other  creature      If  we  are  pressed  to  say  in  wl\o.t  ows.\ki  rf- 
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ftcUon,  more  than  In  any  other,  Ilea  that  deficiency  in  tha 
powers  of  the  lower  tuiimals  which  puts  language  beyond 
their  reach,  we  need  have  little  hesitation  in  answering  that  it 
is  the  inferiority  of  the  command  which  conacioUBnesB  in 
them  eiereises  over  the  mental  operations :  in  their  inability 
to  hold  up  their  conceptions  before  their  own  gaze,  to  trace 
out  the  stepa  of  reasoning,  to  analyze  and  compare  in  a 
leisurely  and  refiective  manner,  separating  qualities  and  rela- 
tions from  one  another,  ao  as  to  perceive  that  each  is  capable 
of  distinct  designation.  That  many  animals  come  so  near  to 
a  capacity  for  language  as  to  be  able  to  uuderatand  and  be 
directed  by  it  when  it  is  addreased^to  them  by  man,  waa 
pointed  out  in  the  last  lecture  ;  nor  can  I  see  that  their  con- 
dition is  destitute  of  analogy  with  that  of  very  young 
children,  whose  power  of  understanding  language  is  developed 
sooner  and  more  rapidly  than  their  power  of  employing  it ; 
who  leum  to  apprehend  a  Lost  of  things  before  they  learn  to 
express  them.  In  respect  to  speech,  it  is  very  evident  thai 
the  distance  from  the  oyster,  for  instance,  which  no  amount 
of  training  can  bring  to  the  slightest  apprehension  of  any- 
thing you  may  wish  to  signity  to  it,  to  the  intelligent  and 
docile  dug,  is  vaatly  greater  than  that  which  separates  the 
dog  from  the  undeveloped  man,  or  from  a  man  of  one  of  the 
lower  and  more  brutish  races. 

But  once  more,  wh^  do  we  speak  ?  what  is  the  dual  cause 
of  the  gift  of  language  to  man  P  in  what  way  is  the  i)oa8e«aioa 
of  such  a  power  of  advantage  to  ua  V  These  inquiries  open  a 
great  and  wide-reaching  aubject ;  one  far  too  great,  indeed, 
for  us  to  attempt  dealing  with  it,  in  the  contracted  space  at 
our  command,  otherwise  than  in  the  briefest  and  moat  super- 
ficial manner.  A  detailed  reply  can  be  the  more  easily  dis- 
pensed with,  inaamui;h  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  worth  of 
speech  is  tno  present  to  the  mind  of  every  one  to  need  to  be 
called  up  otherwise  than  by  a  simple  allusion ;  and  as,  on  tb«. 
other  hand,  our  previous  diacusaiona  have  brought  more  or 
leaa  distinctly  to  view  the  chief  points  requiring  notice. 

The  ijeneral  answer,  in  which  la  siiiiiinBd  up  nearly  thi 
whole  array  of  advantages  derived  from  language,  is  this : 
&at  it  enables  men  to  he,  aa  they  are  intended  to  he,  kku^ 
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and  not  iterely  gregarioua  beiags.  As  it  is  the  product,  so 
!jtia  dao  the  moans  and  instrument,  of  eommnnity.  It  con- 
Terta  the  human  race  from  s,  bare  aggregate  of  individunlt 
into  a  unity,  having  a  joint  life,  a  common  deyelopment,  to 
■which  each  individual  contributes  hia  mite,  receiving  an  untold 
treasure  in  return.  It  alone  makes  history  posaible.  All 
that  man  poasosaea  more  than  the  brute  is  ao  intimately 
bound  up  with  language  that  the  two  are  hardly  aeparabJe 
from  one  another ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  regarded 
1  by  some  erroneously,  but  naturally  and  excusably,  aa  actually 
identical.  Our  endowmente,  so  infinitely  higher  than  the 
brute's,  need  also,  as  being  so  much  freer  and  loaa  inatinctive,, 
to  be  brought  to  our  knowledge,  to  be  drawn  out  and  edu- 
cated. The  speechless  man  is  a  being  of  undeveloped  capa- 
cities, having  within  him  the  seeds  of  everything  great  and 
good,  but  aeeds  which  only  language  can  fertilize  and  bring 
to  fruit ;  he  is  potentially  the  lord  of  nature,  the  image  ot 
hia  Creator ;  but  in  present  reality  he  ia  only  a  more  cunning 
brute  among  brutes.  There  ia  hardly  to  be  found  in  tho 
whole  animal  creation  any  being  more  ignoble  and  ahockinu 
than  thoae  wild  and  savage  aolitary  men,  of  whom  history 
afibrds  us  now  and  then  a  specimen  ;  but  what  we  are  above 
them  has  been  gained  through  the  inBtrmnentaUty  of  lan- 
guage, and  ia  the  product  of  a  slow  progreaaive  accumulation 
and  tranainiaaion.  If  eacb  human  being  had  to  begin  for 
himself  the  career  of  education  and  improvement,  all  the 
energiea  of  the  race  would  be  absorbed  in  taking,  over  and 
over  again,  the  iirst  airaple  etepa.  Language  enables  each 
generation  to  lay  up  securely,  and  to  baud  over  to  ita  suc- 
cesaora,  its  own  collected  wisdom,  ita  atorea  of  esperienoe, 
deduction,  and  invention,  so  that  each  atarts  from  the  point 
which  its  predeceaaor  had  reaclied,  and  every  individual  com- 
mencea  hia  career,  heir  to  the  gathered  wealth  of  an  inimea- 
iurable  past. 

So  far,  now,  as  this  advantage  cornea  to  ua  from  the  band- 
ing down,  through  niear  a  of  speech,  of  knowledge  hoarded  up 
by  those  wh:-  bave  lived  before  us,  or  from  ita  communicati'"ii 
by  our  contemporaries,  we  appreciate  with  a  tolerable  degree 
of  iuntness  ita  miture  and  vai:\e.     We  know  ful'.  nellt1u»jb'm«. 


ni  kare  bj  bearing  lad  raadin^  po» 
■Mwd  onrMlres  in  »  few  •hart  jeara  of  mora  enl^teiuDent 
tkjs  we  couM  liare  wtM^ed  ant  for  oar  own  aae  in  ntanj 
]oD£  cestnries;  we  Cftn  tnce,  too,  tbe  UitaHj  of  i&rioua 
branebn  of  knowledge,  and  aec  bow  tber  hme  grcim  op 
from  Bcantr  b^nninga,  bj  tbe  cooaeittiiig  Ikbonr  of  innu- 
meniAe  minds,  tbrough  s  »uc««asiiiH)  of  generatkms.  We  are 
sware  that  our  culture,  in  tbe  poaaeamon  of  which  ne  are 
more  fortunate  than  oU  who  hare  gone  befiire  uh,  a  the 
product  of  historical  conditiooB  wolfing  through  hundreds, 
Mien  thoneanda,  of  yeart ;  that  ita  germs  bei^an  to  be 
devciopt^d  in  tbe  far  distant  Eut,  in  ages  so  remote  that 
hiatorj  tuid  tradition  alike  fail  to  give  as  bo  much  as  giimpsea 
of  tfaelr  birth  ;  that  they  were  eugendered  among  exception- 
ally  endowed  races,  in  especially  farouring  situations,  and 
were  paned  on  from  one  people  to  another,  elaborated  and 
increa«ed  by  each,  until,  but  a  thoueaud  year«  ago,  our  own 
immediate  ancestors,  a  horde  of  uncouth  barbarians,  were 
ready  lo  receive  them  in  their  turn — and  that  this  whole 
proceas  of  accumulation  and  transfer  has  been  made  possible 
only  by  means  of  speech  and  ita  kindred  and  dependent  art 
of  record.  What  we  are  far  iem  mindful  of  is  the  extent  to 
which  we  derive  a  similar  gain  in  the  inheritance  of  language 
itaelf,  and  that  this  very  instrumentality  is  in  like  manner 
tni^  gradually  gathered  and  perfected  work  of  many  genera- 
tions— in  part,  of  many  races.  We  do  not  realize  how  much 
of  the  obeertation  and  study  of  past  ages  is  stored  up  in  the 
mere  words  whicli  we  ieam  so  easily  and  use  so  lightly,  and 
what  degree  of  training  our  minds  receive,  almost  without 
knowing  it,  by  eutcn'ug  in  this  way  also  into  tbe  fruits  of 
tbe  prolonged  labour  of  others.  To  thii*  point,  then,  we  owe 
B  more  special  consideration. 

;  Learning  to  apeak  is  the  fi^Lstep  in  each  ehild'a  education, 
the  necessary  preparation  for  receiving  higher  instruction  of 
OTery  kind.    80  was  it  also  with  the  human  race ;  the  acquisi- 

.  tion  of  speech  constituted  tbe  firatstage  in  the  progressive 
dfiTelopcient  of  its  capaeitiea.  We,  as  iudividuaJa,  have  for. 
gotten  both  the  labour  that  the  task  coat  us  and  the  enligbt- 
•niuent  its  siLcccgfful  accomplishment  brought  us :  tbe  whol« 
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k  m  our  Uvea  to  be  readied  by  our  n 
eel  OB  if  we  bad  &lwajs  Bpokeu,  aa  directly  and  nuturally 
SB  we  have  tbought.  As  a  race,  too,  we  bave  done  tbe  aamo 
tbiug :  ncitber  history  nor  tradition  can  penetrate  to  a  period 
at  all  approacbing  tbat  of  tbe  formation  of  language  ;  it  wu* 
in  tbe  very  childhood  of  our  species,  and  men  learned  think- 
ing and  talking  together,  even  aa  they  learn  them  now-a- 
daya  :  not  till  they  had  acquired  througb  language  the  art  of 
wielding  tbe  forces  of  thought,  were  tbey  qualified  to  go  on 
to  the  storing  up  of  various  knowledge.  Into  a  few  years  oi 
insti'uction  are  now  crowded,  for  tbe  young  student,  tbe  net 
roBulta  of  aa  many  tens  of  centuries  of  toiling  after  wisdojj 
on  the  part  of  no  small  portiou  of  maukiud ;  and,  in  like 
Bjnanner,  into  tbe  language -lea  ruing  of  tbe  first  few  months 

■  imd  yeara  is  crowded  the  fruit  of  aa  many  ages  of  ianguage- 
■Oiaking.  We  saw  in  tbe  last  lecture  that,  if  two  human 
»teing8  were  suffered  to  grow  up  together  uutaugbt,  tbey 
Biroukl  inevitably  frame  some  means  of  communication,  to 
jirhieh  we  could  not  deny  the  name  of  language  :  but  we  know 
E^Bot  bow  many  geuerationa  would  succeed  one  another  befort 
Wit  could  reach  a  fulncsa  comparable  with  tbat  of  even  tbe 
B rudest  existing  human  dialects.  Men  invent  language,  tbeii' 
K'tnental  instrument,  as  truly  as  they  invent  the  mechanical 
B*ppliances  whereby  they  extend  and  multiply  tbe  power  of 
Btbeir  handa;  but  it  would  be  aa  impoaaihle  for  a  man,  or  a 
■.generation,  to  invent  a  language  like  one  of  thoae  which  we 
9  know  and  use,  aa,  for  example,  to  invent  a  locomotive  engine 
rThe  invention  of  the  engine  may  be  aaid  to  havo  begun  when 
Vthe  first  men  leaj'ned  how  to  make  a  fire  and  keep  it  alive 

■  with  fuel;    another  early  atep  (and  one  to  which  many  a 

■  living  i-ace  has  not  even  yet  aacended)  was  the  contriving  of  a 

■  wbeej ;  eommind  n'aa  won,  by  degrees,  of  the  other  mecban- 

■  dcnl  powers,  at  first  in  their  aimpleat,  then  in  their  more  com- 

■  plicated,  forme  and  applications ;  the  metals  werL  diseoveied, 

■  and  the  means  of  reducing  and  working  them  oue  after 
I  another  deviacd,  and  improved  and  perfected  by  long  accu- 
I  mulated  experience ;  varioua  motive  powera  were  notud  and 
I  reduced  to  the  service  of  men ;  to  tlie  hat  of  such,  it  was  at 

■  length  seen  that  ateam  might  be  added,  aai,  a.?\«t  ■avais^  ■>>w'^ 


(rials,  thiis  too  vaa  brought  to  subjection — and.  thus  the  work 
WM  at  length  carrieii  so  far  forward  tbut  the  single  etep,  or 
the  Ibw  8teps,  which  remained  to  be  taken,  were  within  the 
power  of  an  individual  mind.  When  or.e  of  us  now  under- 
takes to  invent  a  l3ns;uage  (as  in  fact  liappena  from  time  to 
time),  it  id  as  if  ujie  who  had  been  all  his  life  an  engineer 
ahould  ait  down  to  invent  a  ateain-engine ;  he  docs  nothing 
but  copy  with  triftini;  modificationa  a  thing  which  he  ia 
already  familiar  with  ;  be  roiirrangeB  the  parts  a  little,  variea 
their  relative  diiuenaluus,  uses  new  material  for  one  and 
another  of  thorn,  and  so  on — perhaps  making  some  improve- 
menta  in  matters  of  minor  detail,  but  quite  as  probubly  turn- 
ing out  a  mat^hine  that  will  not  work.  To  call  upon  a  niaa 
who  hue  never  spoken  to  produce  a  complete  language  is  like 
setting  a  wild  Fijian  or  Tuegian  at  constructing  a  power-loom 


a  power- pre 
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will  be  good  for.  The  conditions  "of  the  problem  which  i 
set  before  the  language -makers  are  manifest:  man  is  placed 
in  the  midst  of  creation,  with  powers  which  are  capable  of 
unlocking  half  ita  secrets,  but  with  no  positive  knowledge 
either  of  them  or  of  himself;  with  apprehensions  as  confiiaed, 
with  cognitiona  as  synthetic,  as  are  those  of  the  lower 
animals ;  and  he  has  to  make  his  way  as  well  as  he  can  to  a 
distinct  understanding  of  the  world  without  and  the  world 
within  him.  He  accomplishes  his  task  by  meaua  of  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  analysis  and  combination,  whereof  every 
result,  as  soon  as  it  is  found,  is  fixed  by  a  term,  and  thua 
made  a  permanent  possession,  capable  of  being  &rther 
elaborated,  and  communicated  by  direct  inatruetion.  It  in 
necessary  to  study  out  what  needs  to  be  expressed,  aa  well 
as  the  means  of  its  expression.  Even  the  naming  of  concreta 
objects,  as  we  saw,  demands  an  analysis  and  recognition  of 
their  distinctive  qualities;  aud  to  find  fitting  designations 
for  the  acta  and  relations  of  the  esternal  sensible  world,  and 
then,  by  an  acute  perception  of  analogies  and  a  cunning 
tranal'er,  to  adapt  those  designations  to  the  acts,  states,  and 
Telations  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  world  within  tlie  soul. 
Km  not  an  easy  or  rapid  process ;  yet,  till  thia  was  measur- 
ablT  ailvanced,  the  mind  Lad  no  iastriment  with  which  i| 
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[  eould  perforin  any  of  tiie  tiglier  work  of  which  it  was  capt^ 
I  lile.     But  as  each  generation  transmitted  to  its  succ6Bsor 
L  irhat  it  had  itself  inherited  from  its  predecessor,  perfected 
I  and  increased  by  the  results  of  ila  own  mental'  labour,  the 
I  aci^umulation  of  laugnage,  accompanying  the  development  of 
f  analytic   thought  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  went 
I'  rieadily  and  aucceaafully  forward ;    until  at  last,  when  one 
has  but  acquired  his  own  mother-tongue,  a  vocabulary  of 
terms  and  an  underatanding  of  what  they  mean,  he  already 
comprehends  himself  and  his  surronudinga  ;  he  possesses  the 
fitting  instrument  of  mental  action,  and  can  go  on  intelli- 
gently to  observe  aiid  deduce  for  himself.      Few  of  ns  have 
my  adequate  conception  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to 
our  ancestors  for  shaping  in  our  behalf  the  ideas  which  wa 
now  acquire  along  with  the  means  of  their  expression,  op  of 
tow  great  a  part  of  our  intellectual  training  coueiats  in  our 
I   Bimply  learning  how  to  speak. 

One  thing  more  we  have  to  note  in  connection  herewith. 
The  style  in  which  we  shall  do  our  thinking,  the  framework 
(f  our  reasonings,  the  matters  of  our  subjective  apprehension, 
the  distinctions  and  relations  to  which  we  shall  direct  our 
chief  attentiou,  are  thus  determined  in  the  main  for  ns,  not 
by  us.  In  learning  to  apeak  with  those  about  ua,  we  learn 
alao  to  think  with  them  :  their  traditional  habita  of  mind  be- 
come ours.  In  this  guidance  there  is  therefore  something  of 
constraint,  although  we  are  little  apt  to  realize  it.  Study  of 
a  foreign  language  brings  it  in  some  measure  to  our  sense. 
He  who  begins  to  learn  a  tongue  not  hia  own  is  at  first  hardly 
are  of  any  incommensurability  between  its  signs  for  ideas 
I  and  thoae  to  which  he  has  been  accuatomed.  But  the  more 
I  jntimatoly  he  comes  to  know  it,  and  the  more  natural  and 
feiniiiar  its  use  becomes  to  him,  so  much  the  more  clearly 
does  he  see  that  the  dress  it  puts  upon  his  thoughts  modifies 
their  aspect,  the  more  impossible  does  it  grow  to  him  to 
translate  its  phrases  with  satisfactory  accuracy  into  hia  native 
■peech.  The  individual  is  thus  unable  to  enter  into  a  com- 
munity of  language -users  without  aome  abridgment  of  hie 
personal  freedom — even  tl.ough  the  pen.ilty  be  wholly  insig- 
nificant as  comparel  with  the  accruing  benefit.     Thiu^tQa^ 
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BAL'b  generation  feelt  always  the  leading  band,  not  only  of 
the  generation  that  icimediutely  in'ttructed  it,  but  of  all  wfco 
bave  gone  before,  and  taken  a  part  in  moulding  tbe  common 
■peech ;  and,  not  leaat,  of  tboao  distant  communitiea,  hidden 
from  our  view  in  tbe  darkness  of  tbe  earliest  ages,  whose 
action  determined  tbograndatructuralfeatureaof  each  tongue 
now  spoken.  Everj  race  is,  indeed,  as  a  whole,  the  artificer 
of  its  own  speech,  and  herein  is  manifested  tbe  sum  and  gen- 
oral  efiect  of  its  capacitlea  in  this  special  direction  of  action  ; 
but  many  a  one  has  felt  through  all  the  later  periods  of  ita 
history  ti.e  cooHtrttining  and  laming  force  of  a  language  un- 
happily developed  in  the  fii'st  stages  of  formation ;  which  it 
might  have  majle  better,  had  the  work  been  to  do  over  again, 
but  which  now  weighs  upon  its  powers  with  all  the  force  of 
disabling  inbred  habit.  Buth  tbe  intellectual  and  tbe  histo- 
rical career  of  a  race  is  thus  in  no  stnall  degree  aifected  by 
its  speech.  Upon  this  great  subject,  however,  of  the  iuflu- 
ence  rettected  back  from  language  upon  the  thought  and 
mind  of  those  who  learn  and  use  it,  we  can  here  only  touch; 
to  treat  it  with  any  fulness  would  require  deep  and  detailed 
investigations,  both  Unguiatie  and  paycbological,  for  wbicli 
our  inquiries  hitherto  have  only  laid  the  necessary  foundation. 
The  eitent  to  which  the  difi'erent  races  of  men  have  availed 
tbemaelves  of  language,  to  se  ur  the  od  antages  placed 
within  their  reach  by  it,  is,  nat  all  a  d  necessarily,  as 
various  as  are  the  endowments    t  th      a  With  some,  it 

has  served  only  the  low  pui-poe  la  z  ste  ce  raised  by 
its  aid  to  a  certaiu  height  abov  that  t  th  b  utes,  and  re- 
maining Btatiouary  there.  The  wl  1  nat  capacity  of 
mental  development  seems  to  ha^e  eihaQsted  itself  in  the 
ftcquisit'ou  of  an  amount  of  language  even  less  than  ia 
learned  by  the  young  child  of  many  another  race,  as  the  first 
stage  upon  which  his  aiter-education  shall  be  built  up.  Their 
life  is  absorbed  in  satistying  tbe  demands  of  the  hour;  past  and 
future  arc  nothing  to  them;  tbe  world  is  merely  a  hunting. 
ground,  where  means  of  gratifying  physical  deairea,  and  oi 
lengthening  out  a  miaerable  existence,  may  be  sought  and 
found ;  its  -londers  do  not  even  awakim  in  their  minds  a 
antra  >'>f  a  higber  power;    the  barest  soiial  intercourHi,  pes- 
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petuattOQ  hy  instruction  of  the  petty  artp,  of  UHn^,  and  the 
■cantiest  adaptation  to  the  changes  of  external  circumetancea, 
arc  all  they  aat  of  the  divine  gift  of  speech.  Through  such  a 
ciindition  as  this  we  may  suppose  thttt  all  human  language 
has  passed ;  but  while  in  parta  of  the  world  it  still  staya  there, 
andgivesnoproapect  of  ahigher  development  except  through 
the  influence  and  aid  of  races  of  better  gifta  and  richer  ac* 
quiHitions,  it  shows  elsewhere  every  degree  of  progression, 
up  even  to  the  Batiafaction  of  the  wants  of  an  advanced  and 
sdvaiicing  cidture  like  our  own,  whore  the  knowledge  of  the 
past,  aiding  the  understanding  of  the  present  and  preparing 
for  the  future,  is  laid  up  in  auch  abundant  store,  that  he 
who  Btudiea  longest  and  deepest,  and  with  most  appreciatiTe 
fljid  inquisitive  industry,  hardly  does  more  than  realize  better 
than  his  fellowa  how  little  he  can  know  of  that  which  is 
known-,  how  short  is  life,  compared  with  the  almost  infinite 
extent  of  that  seriea  of  truths,  the  infinite  variety  of  that 
complication  of  cognitions,  which  life  puts  within  our  reach, 
and  whose  apprehension  conatitutes  one  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  pleaaurea  of  life. 

Such  full  development  as  this,  however,  of  the  naea  and 
advantages  of  speech  would  be  imposaible  by  the  instrument- 
ality of  spoken  speech  alone;  it  demands  a  farther  auxiliary, 
in  the  posaeaaion  of  written  apeech.  The  art  of  writing  is  ao 
natural  a  counterpart  and  complement  of  the  art  of  speaking, 
it  BO  notably  takea  up  and  carries  farther  the  work  which 
language  has  undertaken  on  behalf  of  mankind,  that  some 
conaideration  of  it  is  well-nigh  forced  upon  na  here ;  our 
view  of  the  history  and  office  of  language  would  otherwise 
lack  a  part  eaaential  to  its  completeneaa  Speech  and  writing 
are  equally  necessary  elements  in  human  history,  equally 
growing  out  of  man'a  capacity  and  wants  as  a  social  and  an 
indefinitely  perfectible  being.  He  would  be,  without  lan- 
guage, hardly  man  at  all,  a  creature  little  raised  above  tho 
brutes ;  ■without  the  art  of  record,  his  elevation  would  soon 
find  its  limita;  he  could  never  become  the  being  he  waa 
meant  to  be,  the  possessor  of  enlightenment,  the  true  lord  ot 
nature  and  discoverer  of  her  secrets.  Language  ronkcB  eaoh 
cumnunity,  each  race    a  unit ;    writing  teu^fc  V.  V-^sA.  \» 


gftlier  all  races  and  all  ngea,  foreing  the  whole  of  mankind 
to  contributo  to  the  education  and  endowment  of  every 
indiridual.  Moreover,  there  ia  in  many  respect*  so  clowe  a 
psralleliam  and  analogy  between  the  histories  of  these  two 
lister  arta,  that,  were  it  only  for  the  value  of  the  illustration, 
wo  ehould  be  justificil  in  turning  aside  for  a  time  to  follow 
out  the  growth  of  letters. 

Ah  in  tho  case  of  language,  it  may  be  remarked,  so  also  in 
that  of  writing,  we  hardly  realize,  until  we  begin  to  inveeti. 
gate  the  subject,  that  the  art  hoe  had  a  history  at  alL  It 
seems  to  us  hardly  less  "  natural  "  to  write  our  thoughts  than 
to  speak  them :  such  is  the  power  of  educated  habit,  that  wa 
take  both  alike  as  things  of  course.  But  what  we  have  above 
shown  to  be  true  of  spoken  language  is  still  more  palpably 
and  demonstrably  true  of  written  ;  it  was  a.  slow  and  laborioTii 
task  for  men  to  arrive  at  the  idea  and  its  realization:  more 
than  one  raj;e  haa  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  ehiborating 
for  our  use  the  simple  and  convenient  means  of  record  of 
which  we  are  the  fortunate  possessors ;  many  have  been  the 
failures  or  only  partial  auccesses  which  have  attended  tho 
efforts  of  portions  of  mankind  to  provide  themselves  with  snch 
tnenns.  As  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  hiatory  of  our  own 
alphabet  back  to  its  very  beginning,  some  review  of  those 
efforts  will  be  our  beat  means  of  inferring  what  its  earliest' 
stages  of  growth  must  have  been,  and  will  prepare  us  to 
nnderatand  what  it  is,  and  what  are  its  advantages.* 

We  have  first  to  notice  that  the  force  which  impels  to  the 
invention  of  writing,  which  leads  men  to  represent  thought 
by  visible  instead  of  audible  signs,  ia  the  desire  to  communi- 
cate to  a  distance,  to  cut  eKpression  loose  from  its  natural 
limitation  to  tho  peraonal  presence  of  him  whose  thought  ui 
expressed,  and  make  it  apprehensible  by  persona  far  away. 
Even  the  intention  of  record,  of  conveying  the  thought  " 
distance  in  time  also,  making  it  apprehensible  by  general 
to  come,  ahows  iteelf  only  secondarily,  as  experience  auggi 

*  In  drawing  up  thii  alcetch  of  Vae  history  of  writin?,  I  hsTS  to  so) 
Iftlge  id;  Epeuinl  pdlisations  Co  pTofi.«isiTr  St«inthal'a  ndniirable  unaj 
II iTelnpmcnt  of  Writing  {Die  SalicaiKliHiff  der  Sc/u-ifi),  paiUEbed  at . 
Ja  I»i3  (8vo,  pp   113). 
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■ach  HBe  ;  and  at  for  tiie  adrantage  wliich  tho  mdi;idiia_  him> 
■elf  derives  from  recotdJtig  hia  thought,  so  aa  to  be  able  to 
con  it  over,  to  apprehend  it  and  its  relations  more  distinctly^ 
aa  well  as  that  ether  incalculable  advantage  which  tha 
individual  and  the  race  derive  from  the  tranamission  and  ac- 
oumiilation  of  knowledge  by  this  means — these  are  raattota 
which  are  stiO  farther  from  the  minds  of  the  earliest  invent- 
ors. Here  is  a  first  most  notable  analogy  between  tho 
histories  of  spoken  and  written  speech  :  tho  satisfaction  of  a, 
simple  social  impulse,  arising  out  of  the  ordinary  needs 
of  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  brings  forth  by  degrees 
an  instrumentality  of  supreme  importance  to  the  progress  of 
the  whole  human  race.  The  earliest  writers,  like  the  earliest 
speakers,  wrought  fur  more  wisely  than  they  know. 

Again,  the  conveyance  of  thought  by  means  of  writing  was 
not  primarily  conceived  of  aa  a  conveyance  of  the  spoken  lan- 
guage in  which  the  thought  would  be  eipressed;  it  dealt 
immediately  with  the  conception  itself,  striving  to  place  this 
by  direct  means  before  the  apprehension  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed. Speech  and  writing  were  two  independent  ways  of  ; 
arriving  at  the  same  end.  We  may  add  that,  so  long  as  it 
remaias  in  this  stage,  writing  is  a  tedious  and  bungling 
istrumentality ;  the  great  step  towards  its  perfection  is 
taken  when  it  accepts  a  subordinate  part,  aa  consort  and 
helpmate  of  speech. 

A  first  feeble  effort  toward  the  realization  of  the  funda 
mental  object  of  writing  ia  to  be  seen  in  the  custom — not 
infrequent  at  a  certain  period  of  culture,  and  even  retained 
'  a  occasional  use  among  peoples  of  every  grade  of  civilization 
— of  sending  along  with  a  messenijer  some  visible  object 
symbolical  of  his  errand,  and  helping  botli  to  autlicnticato 
»nd  to  render  it  impressive.  Thus,  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah,  ch.  xii.)  is  directed  to  take  an  earthen  bottle  and 
break  it  before  the  auctents  of  his  people,  to  siguif;'  tho  Hud< 

1  and  irremediable  destruction  with  which  he  ia  to  thrcat-ou 
them.  Thus  ambassadors  and  heralds  in  ancient  times  were 
charged  with  the  delivery  of  something  typical  of  the  peace 
or  war  they  woro  sent  to  proclaim.  Aiid  tho  knight's  glove, 
thrown  down  in  defiance  and  taken  up  by  him  iiW 
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th«  clmllen[;B.  nnd  tlie  staff  still  broken  in  Germany  over  tha 
head  of  tbe  condemned  iTimioal,  are  iiiatancea  of  tbe  same 
general  style  of  instriimeatality  for  expresahig  meaniiig. 
Objects,  too,  are  used  in  a  more  arbitrary  and  convontiniiaJ 
way,  as  reminders,  helps  to  the  recollection  of  that  whicli  U 
comnmoieated  orally.  So  the  North  American  Indian,  on 
Bolemn  oecaaiiinB,  had  his  strips  of  wampum,  eorrespocding 
to  tbe  beads  of  the  diacoiirBe  be  had  prepared ;  and  bande<1 
t;iem  over,  one  after  another,  as  each  announcement  was 
made  or  each  argument  finiahod,  to  the  person  addressed. 
We  should  hardly  need  to  take  any  notice  of  a  metliod  o( 
intimation  so  rwle  aod  indciinite  as  this,  hut  for  the  devebjp- 
ment  which  we  know  it  to  hayo  attained,  aa  a  practical  means 
of  coram  an ication  and  record,  in  the  uaatje  of  one  or  two 
nations.  It  received  its  greatest  elaboration  in  the  Bystem 
of  tbe  quippot,  or  knotted  cords,  employed  in  Peru  at  tho 
time  of  its  discovery  and  conquest.  With  these  cords  the 
state  messengers  were  provided,  and  by  their  numbers,  their 
colours,  their  groupings,  their  stylo  of  knotting,  they  were 
made  conventionally  significant  of  each  one's  message,  evea 
to  partial  independence  of  bis  own  oral  explanation.  The 
accounts,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  annala  also,  of  the 
empire  of  the  Incas  are  claimed  to  have  been  intelligibly 
kept  by  means  of  the  quippos.  The  Peruvians  doubtless 
made  out  of  this  coarse  instrumentality  all  that  it  wa« 
capable  of  becoming  ;  but  the  essentially  low  grade  of  their 
capacity  and  culture  is  indicated  by  the  fact  tbat  they  had 
risen  to  tho  invention  of  nothing  better.  The  Chinese,  too, 
curiously  enough,  have  preserved  tbo  tradition  that  tbmr 
earliest  ancestors  wrote  by  means  of  knotted  cords,  imtil  tba 
mythical  emperor  Fo-hi  devised  the  beginnings  of  tie  better 
aysten;  of  wbich  we  shall  have  presently  to  apeak. 

A  hi^bor  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  a  greatly  superior  ca- 
pacity of  progression  and  development,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
contrivance  of  a  picture-writing.  This,  in  its  simplest 
form,  is  found  all  over  tbe  world,  among  peoples  of  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization.  Let  us  look  at  an  example  funi> 
ishcd  by  the  aborigines  of  our  own  country.* 

,jf  llin^.o  ffivcti  bv  SUjinthiil,  nho  ei'r»c'*  it  Irm  Sdwclcnm  J 
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Two  huuterB  Lave  gone  ap  the  river  on  an  eipeJition,  and 
lave  killed  a  bear  and  taken  many  fish,  Tliey  endeavour  to 
commemorate  their  buccosb,  and  make  it  known  to  wbosoevej' 
shall  pass  that  way  after  them,  by  a  monument  raised  upon 
the  spot.  On  a  piece  of  wood  they  draw  two  boats,  and 
over  eacli  tlie  totem,  or  symbolic  animal,  indienting  the 
family  to  which  each  hunter  respectively  belongs — hia  sur- 
name, aa  it  were.  The  fif^jurea  of  a  bear  and  of  half-a-doaen 
fish  tell  the  rest  of  the  simple  atory.  There  is  here  no  idija 
of  a  narrative,  of  an  orderly  setting  forth  of  the  BUccessivf 
incidents  making  up  an  act  or  occurrence  ;  the  whole  com- 
plex IB  pnt  before  tbe  eye  at  once,  unanalyzed,  in  the  form 
in  which  we  might  suppose  it  to  lie  in  the  mind  of  a  brute — 
or,  more  properly,  as  it  would  lie  in  the  mind  of  a  man  desti- 
tute of  language,  and  lacking  that  education  in  progressive 
thought  wliich  the  possession  and  use  of  language  give ;  it 
abnegates,  in  short,  the  advant^es  conferred  by  language, 
and  is  confusedly  synthetic,  like  the  conceptions  of  an  un- 
taught human  being.  It  oft'ers  but  one  element  implyiiiK 
a  possibility  of  something  biethor — namely,  the  totemt,  which 
are  signs,  not  for  things,  but  for  the  conventional  and  com- 
municable names  of  things  ;  hern  is  contained  in  embryo  the 
idea  of  a  written  language  representing  speech,  and  such 
might  be  made  to  grow  out  of  it,  if  the  picture- writers  bad 
but  the  acutencBS  to  perceiv  't  and  the  ingenuity  to  make 
the  conversion. 

The  pictorial  mode  of  writing  is  analogous  with  that  primi- 
tive stage  of  language  in  which  all  signs  are  still  onomato-  , 
poetic,  immediately  suggestive  of  tbe  concoptions  they  desig- 
nate, and  therefore,  with  due  allowance  for  the  habits  and 
knowledge  of  those  who  uso  them,  intelligible  without  in- 
struction. To  the  moat  prominent  and  important  diflerence 
between  the  two  aUuaion  was  made  in  the  last  lecture :  in 
virtue  of  the  character  of  the  medium  through  which  com- 
munication IB  made,  the  earbest  writteti  signs  denote  concrete 
objects,  while  the  earliest  spokeJi  signs  denote  the  acts  anJ 
qualities  of  objects. 

One  of  the  American  nations,  the  Mexican,  had  brought 
the   art   of  picture-writing  tr  a  liigh  Btat«  of  Be,rf«MA\snv 
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making  ;t  sorvo  the  needs  of  a  fur  from  deBpicalile  civilliation. 
The  germ  of  a  superior  development  which  we  saw  in  tb« 
totem-^gartB  of  the  Indian  depiction  was  in  their  use  made 
to  a  certain  extent  fruitful.  Every  Mexican  name,  whetber 
of  plac  ir  person,  was  composed  of  significant  words, 
and  could  in  most  caeea  he  sipiiScd  hieroglyphically — 
just  Hi  we,  for  instance,  might  signify  '  Mr.  Arrowsmith,  of 
Jluil,'  by  an  arrow  and  a  human  figure  holding  a  hammer, 
placed  within  or  above  the  hull  of  a  veBsel.  So  also,  the 
perioda,  of  sweater  op  Igrs  lenj^h,  whitl-  made  up  their  intrie- 
ate  and  skilfully  constructed  calendar,  all  derived  their  appel- 
lationa  from  natural  objects,  and  were  intimated  in  writing 
by  the  figures  of  those  objects.  Thus  the  Mexican  ajinals 
were  full  of  namea  iind  dates  composed  of  figures  designating 
the  spoken  signs  of  things ;  and  the  idea  of  a  hieroglyphic 
method  of  writing,  which  should  found  itself  on  spoken  lan- 
guage, following  the  progress  of  oral  narration  and  attempt- 
ing to  signify  tiiie  aione,  lay  apparently  within  their  easy 
rea«h ;  and  would,  possibly,  have  been  reaohed  in  due  time, 
hod  the  Mexican  culture  been  allowed  to  continue  its  uareec 
of  progress  uninterfered  with.  Authorities  are  somewhat  at 
variance,  indeed,  as  to  what  was  the  real  condition  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Mexican  picture-writing  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  some  holding  that  it  had  already  become  a  repre- 
sentation of  continuous  spoken  texts.  That  there  was  a 
quite  extensive  Mexican  literature  is  certain  ;  but  tlie  ignor- 
ant fanaticism  and  superstition  of  the  Spimish  conquerors 
almost  swept  it  out  of  existence,  destroying  at  the  aame 
time  the  key  to  its  eoDiprchcnsion,  which  has  not  yet  been 
fuUy  recovered. 

In  Egypt,  the  same  beginnings  have  grown  into  an  institu- 
tion of  quite  a  diflerent  character.  The  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphs, in  ei'en  the  very  earliest  monuments  preserved  to  ua, 
form  a  completely  elaborated  system,  of  intricate  constitu- 
tion and  high  development ;  it  undorgoea  hardly  a  perceptible 
change  during  all  the  long  period  covered  by  the  monumental 

•orda ;  yet  its  transparency  of  structure  ia  such  that  it 
rxhibits  in  no  small  degree,  like  the  grammatical  structure 
ofthii  iSajiskrit  language,  its  own  history.     In  its  origin  aiid 
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Biapplicatijm,  it  is  peculiai'ly  a  commemorativo  a-:(l  monu- 
mental mode  cf  writing,  and  it  retains  to  tbe  last  slrictlF  ita 
pictorial  form  ;  every  one  of  ita  separate  sigfia  is  the  repre- 
sentation of  HOnic  visible  object,  however  far  it  may  be  I'e- 
nioved  in  use  from  being  a  designation  of  that  objeL-t.  It  ia 
in  this  respect  like  a  language  which  haa  never  forgotten 
the  derivation  of  its  words,  or  corrupted  their  etymologii;al 
form,  however  much  it  may  have  altered  their  meaniug.  On 
tbe  Egyptian  monuments  are  found,  accompanied  and  de- 
scribed by  the  hieroglypiiica,  many  aud  various  pictorial 
scenes — such  aa  kings  besieging  citiea  or  leading  trsiins  of 
captives,  individuals  making  ofl'eringa  to  divinities,  souls  lin- 
ing judgment  and  retribution,  and  other  the  lito — all 
F  which  are  cast  in  conventional  form,  and  often  contain 
B«ymbolic  elements;  their  intent  is'much  more  didactic  than 
■wtiatie  ;  they  are  meant  to  inform  rather  than  to  illuatntte  : 
Hiese,  then, are  with  evident  plausibility  assumed  still  tore|)re- 
jnt  the  earliest,  purely  pictorial,  stage  of  Egyptian  writing, 
lorresponding  with  that  illustrated  above  by  an  eiample 
Ijfumisbed  by  our  own  aborigines ;  while  the  hieroglyphs  grew 
I  out  of  the  attempt— also  finding  its  analogue  in  the  totem- 
l*€gures  of  that  example,  and  still  more  filUy  in  the  Mexican 
delineations — to  designate  and  explain  the  persons  and 
actions  depicted.  The  ways  in  which  this  end  was  attained, 
and  figured  sigus  made  indicative  of  names  and  abstract  ideas, 
were  various  :  homonymy  and  symholism  were  both  fertile  ol 
characters :  thus,  the  name  of  the  god  Osiris,  Henri,  was 
written  by  tie  two  figuroa  of  a  kind  of  aoat  (?),  he*,  and  an 
eye,  iri;  the  figure  of  a  basket,  neb,  signified  also  neb,  'a 
lord ; '  a  hand  pouring  libations  from  a  vase  meant  '  ofl^r  in 
nacrifice;'  an  extended  hand  bearing  some  object  meant  (i, 
'  give  ; '  the  wallowing  hippopotauiua  denoted  '  filth,  inde- 
cency ; '  and  ao  on.  But  the  Egyptians  showed  in  this  part 
of  the  development  of  their  aysteni  a  much  higher  aptitude 
than  the  Mexicans  for  analytic  representation,  for  parallel 
ing,  and  then  identifying,  the  proceBs  of  writing  with  that  of 
■peaking.  In  the  first  place,  they  came  to  be  able  to  writf 
aymbolically  such  a  sentence  as  "  Toiing  !  old  !  God  hate* 
indecency,"  by  the  five  figures  of  a  child,  an  old  maiL.,  6.  W«V 
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a  fish,  a  hij>po|iotainu9,  placed  one  aflier  the  other,  while  the 
Mexican  would  hnve  ^veii  a  sjiithetic  symbolic  represenbt* 
tion  of  the  action  by  a  picture  of  the  Great  Spirit  chastising 
an  evil-doer,  or  in  eome  other  like  way.  But,  ia  the  leconiJ 
place,  the  Egyptian  syBten:  had  taken  the  yet  more  important 
atep — one  which,  if  followed  up,  would  have  broaght  it  to 
the  condition  of  a  real  alphabet — of  indioating  aimple  sounds, 
'  [ihonetic  eie-menta,  by  a  part  of  its  fif^rea.  That  auch  a  stcji 
liee  not  far  off  Trom  the  homonymic  designation  of  a  thing  by 
something  which  called  to  the  mind  the  sounds  of  which  ita 
name  was  composed,  is  evident  enough ;  still,  no  little  insight 
and  tju-t  was  needed  in  order  to  bridge  over  and  cross  the 
interval,  and  wo  do  not  apprehend  so  fully  as  we  could  desire 
the  details  of  the  movement.  It  appears,  however,  that  tho 
figure  of  nu  object  was  first  made  to  designate  some  other 
conception  whose  name  agreed  with  its  own  in  the  conso- 
nantiil  elements,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  variable  vowels  ■ 
and  then,  by  a  farther  abstraction,  instead  of  designating 
thus  a  part  of  the  phonetic  elements  of  its  own  name,  it 
eame  to  signify  the  initial  element  only,  whether  consonant 
or  vowel.  For  example,  the  figure  of  a  lion,  labo,  is  used  to 
represent  / ;  that  of  an  eagle,  ahom,  to  represent  a.  Proper 
names  are  written  almost  exclusively  in  this  style  of  eha- 
raoters,  and  the  decipherment  of  the  names  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  on  the  inscription  of  the  famous  Eosetta  stone,  ae 
Bet  down  distinctly  in  pure  phonetic  signs,  was  the  first  step 
in  our  recovery  of  the  key  to  the  hieroglyphs.  In  ordina,ry 
texts,  the  phonetic,  homonymic,  and  symbolical  characters 
are  intricately  mingled,  varionaly  aiding,  eiplaining,  and  sup- 
plementing one  another's  meaning.  Thus,  the  signs  for 
Osiris  {Hesiri),  already  given,  are  always  accompanied  by 
the  figure  of  a  peculiar  hammer  or  hatchet,  which  some  un- 
known reason  has  made  one  of  the  standard  symbols  of 
divinity ;  the  verb  ti,  '  give,'  having  been  once  written  pho- 
netically, has  the  symbolic  outstretched  arm  with  gift  added 
by  way  of  farther  esplanotion  ;  and  so  on. 

In  monumental,  and  to  some  extent  idso  in  literary  ii 
the  hieroglyphs  maintained,  as  already  remarked,  their  pic 
riil  form  unaltered,  aa  Icng  as  the  kingdom  and  ciTiliKolie 
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of  Egypt  tad  im  cxiatent'e;  reTerenco  for  am'iciit  eustotu,  m 
i  their  peculiar  adaptednesB  to  t!ie  piirpuses  ofarelii- 
1   tectural  decoration,  to  which  thev  were  ao  largely  applied, 
I  preserved  them  from  corrupting  change.     But  how  easily, 
J  under  the  esigenciea  of  familiar  practical  use,  a  true  alphaliot 
I  fli'ght  have  grown  out  of  this  cumbrous,  long-winded,  ami 
I  intricate  mode  of  writing,  is  shown  in  the  history  of  its  two 
I  derivatire  forms,  the  hieratic,  and  the  demotic  or  enchopiaL 
f  The  former,  the  hieratic,  is  simply  nn  abbreviated  and  cursive 
I  style  of  hieroglyphic,  in  which  each  figure  is  repreBOnted  by 
■  part  of  its  outline,  or  otherwise  so  altered  as  to  ho  hardJy 
irecognizable.     It  was  the  common  written  character  of  the 
I  priests  and  sacred  Hcrihes,  from  a  very  early  period.     The 
E  oemotic  was  a  still  later  adaptation  of  the  same,  and  has  lost 
I  all  relics  of  a  pictorial  character,  being  composed  of  a  limited, 
f  though  large  and  unwieldy,  number  of  arbitrary  signs,  chiefly 
rphonetic.     What  farther  improvement  and  reduction  toward 
t  true  alphabetic  form  the  demotic  might  in  time  have  under- 
gone, we  cannot  tell.     For  Greek  influence  and  Christianity 
liame  in  to  interrupt  the  i-egular  course  of  development ; 
the    Christian    Coptic   literature,   casting  aside   the   native 
I  Diodes  of  writing,  adopted  a  new  alphabet,  founded  upon  the 
P  Greek 

The  history  of  writing  in  China,  although  its  final  produrta 
tre  ill  appearance  so  different  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs, 
r.piea  back  to  a  very  similar  origin.  The  Chinese  themselves, 
F  -with  that  love  for  historical  research  and  record  and  the 
f.  explauation  of  subsisting  institutions  which  has  always  dis- 
[  tinguished  them,  have  set  down  for  our  benefit  all  the  steps 
fof  the  process  by  which  their  immense  and  uiiique  system  of 
Lsigns  has  been  elaborated  out  of  its  scanty  beginnings;  and 
K'-lwtb  product  and  process  present  more  numerous  and  strik- 
ting  aualogies  with  spoken  language  and  its  growth  than  are 
J  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  whole  history  of  written 
K«haractera,  We  have  already  noticed  the  Cliinese  tradition 
I  that  their  earliest  ancestors  used  knotted  cords  as  a  means  oi 
f  communication  and  record.  Their  first  written  signs  were 
I  no  development  out  of  these,  but  a  substitution  for  them, 
I  Ihey  were,  Uke  the  Eg_i"ptian  hieroglyphs,  simple  pictures nf 
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the  objects  represented :  such  are,  in  fact,  the  beginnings  of 
every  system  of  written  signs  for  thought,  not  less  necessarily 
^  than  onomatopoetic  utterances,  designating  acts  and  qualities, 
are  the  beginnings  of  every  system  of  spoken  signs.  Thus, 
the  sun  was  denoted  by  a  circle  with  a  point  within,  the 
moon  by  a  crescent,  a  mountain  by  a  triple  peak,  a  tree  and 
a  man  by  rude  figures  representing  their  forms,  and  so  on. 
Signs  were  provided  thus  for  a  considerable  number  of 
natural  objects ;  those,  namely,  w^hich  are  most  familiarly 
noted  and  most  easily  depicted.  But  such  cannot  supply 
otherwise  than  in  small  part  the  needs  of  a  written  language, 
any  more  than  onomatopoetic  signs  those  of  a  spoken  lan- 
guage. Their  store  was  notably  increased  by  the  com- 
pounding of  two  or  more  simple  signs ;  as  the  vocabulary  of 
a  language  by  the  composition  of  spoken  elements.  For 
example^  the  signs  for  *  mountain '  and  *  man,'  put  together, 
signified  *  hermit ; '    those  for  *  eye  '   and  *  water '  signifieci 

*  tear ; '    those   for   '  woman,'   *  hand,'   and    *  broom,'    meant 

*  housekeeper.'  A  simple  symbolism  often  came  in  to  aid, 
both  in  the  case  of  single  and  of  compound  signs.  A  banner 
pointing  one  way  signified  *  left ; '  the  other  way,  '  right ;  * 
an  ear  between  two   doors   gave  the  meaning  of  *  listen ;  * 

*  sun  '  and  *  moon,'  taken  together,  indicated  *  light ; '  *  mguth  * 
and  *  bird '  made  up  *  song,'  and  so  on.  This  is  equivalent 
to  the  transfer  of  meaning  of  a  word,  effected  through  a 
simple  association.  But  the  most  abundant  means  of  multi- 
plication of  the  resources  of  Chinese  expression  was  found  in 
the  introduction  of  a  phonetic  principle,  and  the  combination 
of  phonetic  and  ideographic  elements  into  a  compound  sign. 
The  language,  as  we  saw  in  the  ninth  lecture,  is  full  of 
homonyms,  words  identical  in  phonetic  form  but  of  difierent 
meaning :  a  sign  being  found  for  a  word  in  one  of  its  many 
senses,  either  by  direct  representation  or  by  symbolism,  the 
device  was  very  naturally  suggested  of  making  the  same  sign 
answer  for  some  of  its  other  meanings  also,  by  the  aid  of  an 
appended  diacritical  sign.  It  was  quite  as  if  we,  for  instance, 
had  learned  to  signify  sound  in  "safe  and  sound ^^  symbol- 
ically  by  a  circle  (as  being  peculiarly  the  complete,  unbroken 
Bgiire),  and   had  then   suffered  it   to  represent  the   9amc 
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rpIiOTketic  ccmpnund  in  its  other  senseB,  diHtingmshing  ejwh 
WoJ  some  Buggeative  mark  :  thus,  addm<;  an  ear  on  either  aido 
I  .might  make  it  signify  '  sound,  audible  noiao ; '  a  sign  for 
I. '  water '  written  within  it  would  intimate  the  meauiug  of 
K  *  Mimnd,  an  arm  of  the  sea ; '  a  depending  line  and  plumratjt, 
K  fiat  of  '  sound,  to  try  the  depth  of  anything.'  For  example, 
B  there  is  in  China  a  certain  simple  sign  having  the  pronuncin- 
I'tion  pe,  and  meaning  '  white  '  (what  the  object  represented 
Kis,  and  in  virtue  of  what  property  it  was  choaen  to  signify 
^tliis  coneeption,  ia  now  na  longer  known)  ;  then,  with  the 
P«ign  for  '  tree '  preftied,  it  meand  'pe,  a  kind  of  cypress  ; ' 

■  with  the  sign  for  'man,'  it  means  'pe,  elder  brother;'    with 

■  the  sign  for  '  raanes,'  it  means  'pe,  the  vital  principle  in  its 
B'existeQce  after  death ; '  and  so  forth.  Some  signs  are  thus 
KTery  extensively  used  to  form  compound  characters,  in  cou- 
f  nectioa  with  various  others  that  bear  a  phonetic  value  in  the 

■  compound;  two  of  those  already  instanced  are  among  the 
J  Miost  common  of  them ;  the  sign  for  '  man  '  enters  into  nearly 

■  nx  hundred  combinations,  all  denoting  something  that  has  a 
Klipecial  relation  to  man ;  that  for  '  tree  '  enters  into  moro 
Rittan  nine  hundred,  which  denote  kinds  of  trees,  wood  ami 
Rjihings  made  of  wood,  and  such  like  matters.  Their  analogy 
■with  the  formative  elements  of  spoken  language  is  very 
■evident ;  they  are  signs  which  limit  the  general  value  of  the 
Ephouetic  radical,  putting  it  in  a  certain  class  or  category  of 
KneantngB. 

W      The  Chinese  mode  of  writing,  unlike  the  Egyptian,  has 

Bbeen  ready  to  forget  and  lose  sight  of  its  hieroglyphic  origin, 

vto  convert  its  characters,  when  once  the  needed  association 

K'VBB  formed  between  them  and  their  significance,  into  signa 

■wholly  conventional,  bearing  no  traceable  resomblance  to  the 

■objects  they  originally  depicted,   and  made  liable  to  any 

Mnodifications  which  practical  convenience,  or  a  sense  for 

■irymmetry,  or  mere  fancy,  should  suggest  and  reeommend. 

■rlii  this,  again,  it  offers  a  manifest  analogy  with  what  we  have 

repeatedly  shown  to  be  the  legitimate  and  landable  tendency 

of  spoken  language.     The  characters  have  passed  through  a 

»»riety  of  transitional  forms  on  their  wav  to  that  in  ivhich 

thoj  are  at  present  ordinarily  vrritten,  and  which  ^ 


eatabliihed  more  t^.m  a  thousand  yearn  since  :  Eon.o  of  theM 
iutennediate  fonnB  are  still  preserved  ia  monuments  and 
ftacient  documents,  and  to  n  certain  osteut  eveu  now  em* 
ployed  for  special  uses — oa  the  older  phasee  of  many  a  epokea 
tongue  are  kept  to  the  knowledge  of  posterity  liy  like 
meana  ;  and  as  a  Frenchman,  for  example,  of  the  preseiit  day 
may  clothe  his  thoughts,  upon  occasion,  in  an  Old  French  op 
a  Latin  dress.  Their  current  shape  has  been  determined 
mainly  by  the  customary  instruments  of  writing  and  the 
manner  of  their  use — these  have  exercised  all  the  modifying 
vid  adapting  force  which  in  a  spoken  tongue  belongs  to  a 
p,^wcrfui  euphonic  tendency,  like  that  which  haa  made  all 
Ifjilian  words  end  in  vowels,  and  has  worn  off  from  French 
vocables  the  syllables  which  followed  after  the  accented  one 
iu  their  Latin  originals.  And  so  thoroughly  has  their  hiero- 
glyphic origin  been  covered  up  and  concealed  by  these  trans- 
fonnntions  that  no  one,  from  their  present  aspect,  would 
venture  even  to  conjecture  that  they  had  started  from  out- 
lines of  natural  objects ;  nor  would  the  older  preserved 
documents  suffice  to  prove  this;  the  truth  lay  only  within 
reach  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  as  having  access  to  tradi- 
tional information  from  yet  more  ancient  times.  We  have 
no  right  to  he  surprised,  then,  if  the  onomatopoetic  begin- 
nings of  speech,  dating  from  a  period  compared  with  which 
the  origin  of  Chinese  writing  is  hut  as  yesterday,  are  no 
longer  to  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  worn  and  altered  jactn 
of  such  language  as  is  now  accessible  to  our  researches. 

Another  set  of  causes  has  powerfully  influenced  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Chinese  written  expression :  namely,  the 
pojerty  of  the  spoken  tongue,  ajid  the  felt  need  of  giving  it 
an  aid  and  support  from  without.  The  system  of  signs  com- 
bines a  phonetic  and  ideographic  nature  in  a  mannei 
peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  rather  an  ausiliary  hinguage,  than 
.1  reduction  of  speech  to  writing.  It  supplies  the  defects 
and  removes  the  ambiguities  of  the  language  it  represents  j 
it  might  be  learned  and  used  without  any  regard  paid  to  ita 
phonetic  equivalents  ;  and  if  the  Chinese  were  but  willing  to 
forego  converse  by  the  tongue  and  car,  substituting  for  them 
the  hand  and  eye,  it  would  answer  the  purp'tses  of  theii 
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ccimmunication  vaatly  bottor,  with  its  forty  thousand  lignn  for 
ideas,  th.m  the  spoken  means  now  chiefly  employed,  with  itg 
9t*aiit  thousand  or  two.  AVTiile  the  uttered  Tocabuhiry  of  tlia 
Chinese  ia  one  of  the  poorest  in  the  world,  their  written  one 
is  eminently  rich  and  abundant.  This  farther  analogy  with, 
upoken  languages  it  has,  that,  as  was  in  the  first  lecture 
(p.  18)  shown  to  le  true  of  the  latter,  only  a  part  of  its 
leaourcea  are  requiri'd  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life:  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  thousand  of 'its  charnctera  are  other- 
wise than  very  rare,  and  all  common  needs  are  supplied  by 
fiom  three  to  five  thousand. 

One  more  important  mode  of  writing  ia  said  to  be  di»- 
tinctly  traceable  to  a  hieroglyphic  origin :  namely,  the 
cuneiforra,  the  character  of  the  mounmeuts  of  Mesopotamia 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Ita  sigas  are  made  up  of 
Tarioua  combioatioas  of  wedge-shaped  elements  :  heuce  the 
name  "cuneiform"  (from  Latin  cuneiformia,  'wedge-ahaped'); 
they  are  also  somotimoa  called  "arrow-headed  characters," 
from  the  same  peculiarity.  There  are  sei'eral  different 
cuneiform  alphabets,  the  older  of  them  being  esceedingly 
intricate  and  difficult,  made  up  of  phonetic,  ideographic,  and 
symbolic  siguB,  varioualy  intermingled ;  and  Hometimea  far- 
ther complicated,  it  ia  said,  with  combinations  which  were 
phonetic  in  the  language  for  which  they  were  originated,  and 
have  been  transferred  to  the  use  of  another  with  their  old 
meaniog,  but  a  difierent  spoken  value  (somewhat,  an  has  been 
point-ed  out,  as  we  write  viz.,  an  abbreviation  of  Latin 
videlicet,  and  read  it  "  namely  ").  Much  that  regards  the  his- 
tory and  relations  of  the  different  systems  of  cuneiform  cli*- 
racters  ia,  and  may  alwaya  remain,  oljscure  :  but  it  is  con- 
fidently claimed  that  evidences  are  found  which  prove  their 
beginnings  to  have  been  pictorial ;  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
their  component  elements  is  fiilly  recognized  as  a  consequence 
of  the  way  in  whi.h  they  were  originally  written — namely, 
bj  pressure  of  the  corner  of  a  square-ended  instrument  upon 
tablets  of  soft  clay  ;  thene  being  afterwards  dried  or  burned, 
to  mates  the  record  permanent.  That,  through  such  inter- 
mediate steps  even  as  these,  a  hieroglyphic  system  may 
Bnally  pans  ovei'  into  one  truly  alphabetic,  is  showi  b^  <i* 
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derivaticin  from  the  Mesopotamian  cuneiform  of  the  Persian, 
which  is  by  far  the  eimplest  and  the  best  understood  of  all 
the  systems  of  its  class,  beinpj  purely  phonetic  and  almost 
purely  alphabetic.  It  contains  about  thirty-five  signs  of 
simple  sounds,  some  of  those  for  the  consonants  being  par- 
tially of  a  syllabic  character — ^that  is  to  say,  being  different 
according  as  the  consonant  was  to  be  followed  by  one  or  an- 
other vowel.  In  this  simpler  cuneiform  are  written  the 
Achaemenidan  inscriptions,  of  which  we  have  already  more 
than  once  had  occasion  to  take  notice,  as  preserving  to  us  an 
Indo-European  dialect.  The  history  of  its  formation  is  un- 
known. 

I  have  called  the  Achajmenidan  cuneiform  a  partially  syl- 
labic mode  of  writing ;  and  syllabic  systems  have  played  so 
important  and  prominent  a  part  in  the  general  history  of 
writing — in  the  main,  traceably  as  derivatives  from  methods 
of  a  different  character — that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  pay 
them  here  a  little  special  attention.  A  pure  syllabic  alpha- 
bet is  one  whose  letters  represent  syllables,  instead  of  articu- 
lations ;  which  makes  an  imperfect  phonetic  analysis  of 
words,  not  into  the  simple  sounds  that  compose  them,  but 
into  their  syllabic  elements ;  which  does  not  separate  the 
vowel  from  its  attendant  consonant  or  consonants,  but  de- 
notes both  together  by  an  indivisible  sign.  Such  an  analysis 
is  more  natural  and  easy  to  make  than  one  which  distin- 
guishes all  tlic  phonetic  elements — especially  in  the  case  of 
languages  of  a  sim])le  structure,  which  do  not  favour  difficult 
consonantal  combinations,  and  therefore  make  up  but  a  limited 
number  of  syllables.  Many  times,  accordingly,  when  some 
race  has  made  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  writing  as  prac- 
tised by  another,  and,  instructed  and  incited  by  the  latter's 
example,  has  set  about  representing  its  own  spoken  tongue 
by  written  signs,  it  has  fallen  first  upon  the  syllabic  method. 
One  of  the  most  noted  alphabets  of  this  kind  is  the  Japanese 
kata-kana,  or  irofa  (so  called  from  the  names  of  its  first 
signs,  like  alphabet,  from  alpha,  beta),  to  which  we  havfr 
already  once  had  occasion  to  allude  (in  the  ninth  lecture) : 
it  was  made  ou^  of  fragments  of  Chinese  characters,  and  con* 
tained  forty-seven  different  signs,  one  for  each  of  the  ayl- 
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lablen  of  which  the  Japaneno  words  were  mace  up :  for  tlie 
Bpckeii  alpiia'et  of  the  laoguage  then  iududed  only  teii 
conaonants  and  five  vowels,  and  no  syllable  foiitained  tiorc 
than  one  vowel,  with  a  aingle  preiieditig  ccusonauf..  A 
similar  alphabet  was  devised  ibr  the  Cherokee  language,  not 
many  years  ago,  hy  an  ingenious  member  of  the  tribe,  Q-eorge 
Guess,  who,  though  he  had  never  learned  to  read  English,  had 
Beou  and  poasesBed  English  bookn,  and  knew  in  general  what 
was  their  use  :  it  contained  eighty-five  signs,  mostly  fashioned 
out  of  English  letters,  though  vnth  totnl  disregard  of  their 
original  value. 

Another  and  a  lesa  pure  form  of  syllabic  alphabet  ia  that 
which  treats  the  consonant  alone  as  the  substantial  part  of 
the  syllable,  and  looks  upon  the  vowel  as  snmething  of  sub- 
ordinate consequence — as  it  were,  a  colouring  or  affection  of 
the  consonant.  In  its  view,  then,  only  the  consonant  has  a 
right  to  be  written,  or  to  he  wril.ten  in  full ;  the  accompany- 
ing vowel,  if  taken  note  of  at  all,  must  be  indicated  by  aomo 
less  coDBpicuoua  sign,  attached  to  the  couaouQiit.  Peculiar 
and  arbitrary  as  this  mode  of  conceiving  of  the  syllable  may 
*eetn  to  UB,  it  is  historically  of  the  highest  importance ;  fof 
upon  it  was  founded  the  construction  of  the  ancient  Semitic 
alphabet,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  the  methods  of  writing 
used  by  the  great  majority  of  enlightened  nations,  since  the 
beginning  of  history.  It  ia  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  cha- 
racter of  Semitic  language  should  have  prompted,  or  at  least 
favoured,  aiicb  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of  vowel 
and  consonant.  In  Semitic  roots  and  words  (as  was  explained 
in  the  eighth  lecture),  the  consonants  nre  the  principally  sig- 
nificant, the  substantial,  element ;  the  vowels  bear  a  subor- 
dinate o£ce,  that  of  indicating,  hh  fm-tnative  elements,  tlia 
modi  licat ions  and  relationn  of  the  radical  idea ;  the  former  are 
stable  and  invariable,  the  latter  liable  to  constant  change. 
Perhaps  we  should  not  be  going  too  far,  if  we  »  ere  to  say  that 
o'jiy  a  language  so  constructed  could  have  originally  suggeated 
such  an  alphabet.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ancient  Semitic 
alphabet — of  which  the  Pheaician  is  the  generally  accepted 
type,  being,  whether  original  or  not,  its  oldest  traceable  form 
>-«M  a  ereteiQ  of  tw«nty-tWD  aigoa,  all  at  ^.'no.wv  \n»;<(mAi% 


consonBiitnl  value  :  three,  however — namely,  the  signi  for  th* 
■emi-vowels  y  and  a,  and  for  what  we  may  call  the  "  smooth 
breathing"— partaking  somewhat  cf  n  vowel  diarafter,  and 
being  under  certain  eircnmstancea  convertible  into  represent- 
Btives  of  the  voivels,  »,  u,  and  a. 

The  Pheuician  alphabet  -/ea»  thus  strictly  and  exclusively 
K  phoDetic  system,  though  one  of  a  peculiar  and  defective 
type.  We  cannot  possibly  regard  it,  therefore,  as  im  imnie- 
diate  and  original  invention ;  it  must  have  passed,  tn  the 
hands  either  uf  the  Semites  themselves  or  of  some  other  people, 
through  the  usual  preliminary  stages  of  a  pictorial  or  hiert*- 
glyphic  mode  of  writing.  More  probably,  its  elements  were 
borrowed  from  one  or  another  of  the  nations,  of  yet  earlier  civil- 
i7ation,  by  whom  we  know  the  Semitic  races  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded, before  they  entered  on  t'^ir  own  historic  career.  The 
traditional  names  of  its  characters  ire  the  recognitable  appella- 
tions of  natural  objects,  and  each  name  has  for  its  initial  letter 
that  sound  which  is  designated  by  the  character:  thus,  the  sign 
for  b  is  called  beih,  '  house ; '  that  for  y,  gimel,  '  camel  -, '  that 
for  d,  daleth,  'door;'  in  some  cases,  moreover,  a  degree  of  re- 
aemblance  ia  traceable  between  the  form  of  the  letter  and  the 
figure  of  the  object  whose  name  it  bears.  This,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  would  evidently  point  toward  that  application  of  the 
hieroglyphic  principle  which,  as  we  saw  above  (p,  454),  made 
the  figures  of  the  lion  and  eagle  represent  in  Egyptian  use 
the  letters  I  and  a.  Tlie  subject  of  the  ultimate  history  of 
the  Pheuician  alphabet,  however,  is  too  obscure  and  too  much 
controverted  for  us  to  enter  here  into  its  discussion  ;  investi- 
gations of  it  have  reached  hitherto  no  Satisfactory  results. 

The  diffusion  which  this  alphabet  aud  its  derivatives  Lave 
■  attained  is  truly  wonderful.  From  it  come,  directly  or  in- 
directly, the  three  principal  Semitic  alphabets,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Syriae,  and  the  Arabic,  the  last  of  which  has  gained 
currency  over  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Old  "World,  beiug 
employed  by  nations  of  diverse  race,  Indo-European  (Persian, 
Afghan,  and  Hindustani),  Scythian  (Turkish),  and  Polynesian 
(Maiay)  :  while  the  Syriae  has  spread,  througli  tlie  Uigui 
Turkish,  Mongol,  and  Slanchu,  to  the  farthest  north-easteni 
A«1d.     The  eastern  Iranian  and  the  Indian  alpliabets  lian 
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been  traced,  though  moru  doubtfully,  to  tlie  earoe  source  ;  and 
India,  eapeeially,  liaa  been  a  home  wliere  it  lias  developed  into 
uew  and  richer  forma,  and  whence  it  has  been  extended  ovet 
a  vast  region,  in  Asia  and  the  iaknda  lying  aonthward  from 
Asia — reaching  at  last,  in  its  remote  derivatives,  conditions  lu 
unlike  to  tlie  original  and  to  one  another  as  are  the  late 
dialects  of  a  widely  diaseminated  family  of  langnugea.  In 
nearly  all  these  countries,  through  all  its  various  metamor- 
phosea,  it  has  held  fast,  in  the  main,  to  its  primitive  character 
of  a  consonantal  alphabet,  with  omission,  or  with  partial  or 
Bubordinated  designation,  of  the  vowels.  But  in  its  progress 
in  the  other  direction,  toward  Europe,  it  fell  iii-st  into  the 
hands  of  the  Qreeka ;  and  from  them  it  received  its  final  per- 
fection, by  the  provision  of  signs  enabling  it  to  represent  the 
vowels  not  less  distiiiotly  than  the  conaonauta.  In  the  Greek 
alphabet,  for  the  first  tijoe  in  all  our  review  of  the  history  of 
written  speech,  we  find  realized  what  we  cannot  but  regard  ai 
the  true  ideal  of  a  mode  of  writing — namely,  that  it  be  aimplj 
a  faithful  representation  of  apoken  speech,  furnishing  a  visible 
sign  for  every  audible  Bound  chat  the  voice  utters,  not  attempt^ 
ing  to  distinguish  any  class  of  sounds  as  of  more  importance 
than  another,  nor  to  set  itself  up  as  an  independent  instru- 
mentality for  the  conveyance  of  thought  by  overpassing  t!io 
limits  of  utterance,  and  assuming  to  give  more  or  other  than 
the  voice  gives  in  speaking. 

From  the  Greek  alphabet  liave  been  derived,  by  modifica- 
tions and  adaptations  of  greater  or  leaa  consequence,  several 
others,  used  by  peoples  of  each  of  the  grand  d'viaiona  ^if  tho 
eastern  continent — aa  .the  Coptic  of  later  Egypt,  already 
referred  to,  and  the  Armenian ;  the  runes  of  aotne  of  the 
Germanic  tribea  also,  and  the  early  Celtic  modes  of  writing, 
trace  their  origin  back  to  it,  niaiuly  through  the  Latin;  aa 
does  the  modern  Russian,  the  most  ungainly  and  unaymmetri- 
cai,  perhaps,  of  all  its  deaceudnnts.  But  the  Latin  alphabet 
itaeif  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  important  of  its 
derivative  forms.  The  Greek  colonies  of  southern  Italy  were 
the  means  of  bringing  Greek  lettei-a  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
inhabitants-  of  the  peninsula,  and  several  of  the  Italian  nations 
— the  Etrnscaua,  Umbriana,  and  Oscaus,  aa  well  aa  tX^  ^jWIvk* 
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— provided  tbemselvea  with  alphabets  derived  from  the  Greek, 
All  these  eit-eptitig  the  last  liave  pHHsed  away,  along  with  tba 
national  itiea  aiid  Iitnguagea  to  which  they  belonged ;  but  ths 
Lutio  alphabet  has  bet'ome  the  common  property  of  nearly  ail 
the  enlightened  uationa  of  modern  limes  wboae  civilisation  is 
iterived  from  that  of  tireeeeuud  Some;  while,  under  European 
influeDce,  its  use  has  also  extended  and  is  extending  among 
the  races  of  inferior  endowmenta  and  culture,  even  urowding 
DUt,  to  some  extent,  tiielr  Indigenous  and  leas  convenient 
modes  of  writing. 

Our  examination  of  the  history  of  writing  might  here 
properly  enough  be  closed ;  yet  the  particular  iotereat  which 
wo  take  in  our  own  alphabet  will  justify  us  in  delaying  a 
little,  to  note  the  principal  steps  of  the  process  by  which  it 
has  been  derived  from  the  Pheoician — so  far,  iit  least,  aa  it  is 
possible  to  do  tbia  without  graphic  illustration.  We  shall 
■Iso  thus  see  more  clearly  hoiv  a  borrowed  system  is  wont  to 
be  modified  aad  expanded,  in  passing  from  the  service  of  ouu 
language  into  that  of  another.  There  is  never  a  precise 
BCcordaDce  between  the  phonetic  cyatema,  the  spoken  alpha- 
bets, of  any  two  languages,  so  that  a  written  alphabet  which 
suits  the  one  can  be  immediately  applied  to  the  other's  uses; 
and  hence  the  history  of  every  scheme  of  characters  which  has 
won  a  ,  wide  currency,  among  various  nations,  presents  a 
auci'csHion  of  adaptations,  more  or  leas  wisely  and  sVilfnlly 
made. 

The  chief  change  wrought  upon  the  Phenician  alphabet  by 
the  O-reeks  consisted,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  in  the 
provision  of  signs  for  the  vowels.  The  Semitic  tongues,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Greek,  were  characteriaed  by  an  excess  of 
guttural  and  sibilant  sounds  :  the  superfinoua  signs  represent- 
ing these,  then,  were  put  to  divers  new  uses  in  Greece;  ouf 
A,  E,  and  0  were  to  the  Phenicians  designations  of  certain 
guttural  breathings,  haviug  the  value  of  consonants  j  the  semi- 
vowel ji  being  wanting  in  Greek,  its  sign  was  greatly  altered 
and  simplified  to  form  our  I ;  the  sign  for  w  was  retained  by 
the  early  Greeks  aa  the  dijamma  (though  abandoned  later)  ; 
for  u,  they  invented  a  wholly  new  character,  V  or  T  (wbicb 
xre  by  origin  only  varying  graphic  forma  of  the  same 


letter). 
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ITie  otlier  Greek  alterations  aud  additioas  may  be  taased  uver, 
as  of  leas  aL'c;ouiit, 

The  Latin  alphabet  was  taken  from  one  of  the  ulder  forma 
of  the  Greek,  before  the  charaeters  of  the  latter  had  aaauraed 
ia  all  points  the  form  and  value  with  whioh  we  are  most 
familiar— when  the  H,  for  example,  had  still  ita  value  aa  a 
breathinK,  and  had  not  been  converted  into  a  long  e.  Tiie 
■ystem  of  spoken  aoundt,  for  which  the  Latin  req\iired  written 
representatives  was  but  a  simple  one  :  to  the  Sfteen  artieula- 
tions  which,  na  we  saw  in  the  seventb  lecture  (p.  265),  had  been 
the  primitive  posaession  of  the  liido-Kuropean  family,  it  had 
added  but  three,  the  medial  vowela  s  and  o,  and  the  labial 
spirant/' (it  bad,  indeed,  the  semivowela  y  and  w  also,  but  did 
not  distinguish  them  in  writing  from  the  vowels  i  anda,  with 
which  they  are  so  nearly  identical :  I  and  J,  U  and  V,  are  but 
gra|>hii!  variations  of  tbe  same  sign  >.  Nearly  all  the  Latin  . 
letters  are  the  same  with  the  GreelCor  differ  from  them  only 
by  alight  diversitiea  of  form :  but  one  or  two  points  of  dis- 
cordance need  a  word  of  esplaaation.  The  Latin  system  ia 
most  peculiar  in  rejecting  the  K,  which  was  found  ia  every 
Greek  alphabet,  of  whatever  period  or  locality,  and  in  writing 
both  its  k  and  g  aounda  at  iirat  by  a  aiugle  letter,  C,  the 
ancient  siga  for  the  y-aound  only  :  then,  when  it  came  to  it- 
self, and  fidt  again  the  need  of  a  aepnrate  designation  for  each, 
it  knew  no  better  than  to  retain  the  0  for  the  i-soiind,  and  to 
add  a  diacritical  mark  at  its  lower  end,  making  a  0,  for  the 
purpuae  of  denoting  the  correaponding  aonant,  g.  By  a  aome- 
wliat  similar  prooeaa  of  transfer,  we  have  come  to  write  the 
p-BOUud  by  the  sign,  P,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  r : 
when  the  older  aign  iov  p,  T,  had  assumed  a  shape  so  nearly 
agreeing  with  the  P  that  the  two  were  not  readily  distinguished 
Irom  one  another,  a  tag  was  bung  upon  the  crook  of  the  latter 
as  a  further  diacritical  mark,  and  it  was  thus  made  into  B. 
Por  the  y-30uiid,  the  ancient  aign  for  to,  the  Greek  digamma, 
F,  was  somewhat  arbitrarily  adopted,  ita  only  special  recom- 
mendation being  that  both  w  and  /  were  labials.  The  Q 
represents  an  old  Phenician  letter,  a  deeper  guttural  than  *, 
roijected  by  tbe  later  Greek  alphabets  aa  8uperfluoua->aud 
really  no  better  than  auperlluans  in  the  Latin,  where  the  pn> 
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iiunciution  of  the  Ar-sound  before  u  diJ  not  differ  Enough  from 
its  pronunciation  before  a  and  o  to  call  for  an  independent 
notation.  Of  the  remaining  three  Latin  letters,  the  X  is  a 
Greek  invention  (used  in  some  Greek  alphabets  also  with  its 
Latia  value,  or  representing  xi^  instead  of  chi),  and,  as  stand- 
ing for  the  double  sound  ks,  not  less  needless  than  Q;  Y  and 
Z  are  later  importations  out  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  used 
cniV  in  Greek  words,  to  signify  peculiar  Greek  sounds  (the 
Greek  tipsilon  liaving  by  this  time  changed  its  value  of  u  for 
that  of  the  French  w,  German  u). 

The  changes  which  we,  in  our  turn,  have  introduced  intc 
the  Latin  alphabet,  in  adapting  it  to  our  purposes,  are  not  in- 
significant, although  far  from  being  enough  to  make  it  repre- 
sent our  spoken  language  as  fully  and  consistently  as  it 
formerly  did  that  of  the  Romans.  Besides  the  eighteen 
articulations  of  the  early  Romans,  we  have  (as  was  shown 
above,  in  the  third  lecture)  at  least  fourteen  others  which 
call  more  or  less  imperatively  for  separate  designation.  There 
are  the  a  of  cat  and  carCy  the  a  of  what  and  all,  and  the  u  of 
cut  and  curl;  there  are  the  two  semi-vowel  sounds,  y  and  «;, 
the  palatal  nasal  (which  we  commonly  write  with  Tzy,  as  in 
8in(/inq)y  the  three  sibilants,  z.  sh,  and  zh  (the  z  of  azure),  ths 
two  sounds  of  th,  in  thin  and  thine,  and  the  v  of  valve  ;  and, 
finally,  the  compound  consonants  ch  (in  church)  and  j  (in 
judge).  Some  of  these  needs  we  have  managed  to  provide 
for :  we  have  turned  the  two  forms  of  the  Latin  i,  I  and  J, 
into  two  separate  letters,  with  very  diflferent  values ;  we  have 
done  the  same  thing  with  the  two  forms  of  u,  V  and  IT,  con- 
verting the  former  into  a  sign  for  the  sonant  labial  spirant ; 
by  doubling  the  same  character,  we  have  made  one  wholly 
new  letter,  w,  for  the  labial  semi-vowel ;  and  we  have  utilized 
y  and  z,  as  semi-vowel  and  sonant  sibilant.  We  have  also 
brought  k  back  into  its  old  place — yet  without  perceptible 
gain,  since  its  introduction  makes  c  superfluous ;  k,  c,  and  s 
having  but  two  sounds  to  designate  among  them.  The  new 
characters  which  tlie  Anglo-Saxons  had  devised  for  expressing 
the  two  ^A-sounds  wx»  have  unfortunately  suffered  to  go  out 
of  use  again.  And  q  and  x  are  still  as  useless  to  us  as  thej 
were  of  old  to  the  Romans.     Hence,  we  have  virtually  only 
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[twenty-three  letters  wherewitl.  to  write  st  least  thirtj-two 
I.  Bounds.  In  the  process  of  phonetic  change,  whose  tendency 
I  ii  alvrajB  toward  the  increase  of  the  spoken  alphabet,  the  fill- 

5  up  of  the  system  of  nrticulated  sounda  by  the  distinction 
[  of  slighter  and  more  nicely  differentiated  shades  of  artieuln- 
I,  our  spoken  alphabet  haa  very  notably  outgrown  the 
[.'limits  of  oiir  wntteh  alphabet. 

To  this  cause  are  to  be  attributed,  in  part,  the  anomalies  of 
r  eur  orthography.  But  only  in  the  leaser  part.  If  an  alphabet 
t  ia  hardly  able  to  enlarge  itself  to  the  dimensions  of  a  growing 
I  body  of  sounds,  it  is  because  men  do  not  easily  leani  to  writ© 

iir  words  otherwise  than  as  they  bave  been  accustomed  to 
even  when  they  have  learned  to  pronounce  them  otherwise 

tnd  the  same  cause  operates  in  other  ways  yet  more  effect- 
I  nally  to  bring  about  a  discordance  between  the  spoken  and 
I  the  written  language.  It  haa  been  the  misfortune  of  the 
L  English  to  pass,  during  its  written  period,  through  the  most 
I  important  crisis  in  its  history,  its  mixture  with  the  Norman 
t  French,  also  a  written  tongue  r  not  only  were  the  discordant 
I  Orthographic  usages  of  the  two  thus  forced  together  within 
\  the  limits  of  the  same  language,  but  a  period  of  both  orthoepie 
I  and  orthographic  confusion  was  introduced — and  the  ortho- 
I  graphic  confusion  hiia  been,  in  great  measure,  only  stereo- 
I  typed,  not  remedied,  by  the  usage  of  later  times. 

We  of  the  present  age  have  thus  been  in  a  measure  de- 
L  prived,  not  by  our  own  fault,  of  the  advantages  belonging  to  a 
I  phonetic  mode  of  writing — advantages  which  seemed  to  have 
\  been  secured  to  us  by  the  joint  labours  of  so  many  races  and 
nany  generations.    And  yet,  we  are  not  altogether  without 

■  &u1t  in  the  matter,  for  we  are  consenting  unto  the  deeds  of 
L  our  fathers  and  predecessors.     As  a  community,  we  ore  not 

■  content  with  accepting  as  inevitable  our  orthographical  in- 
T  heritance,  and  resolving  to  make  the  best  of  it,  despite  its 

*  delects;  we  even  defend  it  as  being  better  than  any  other: 
I  we  strive  to  persuade  ourselves  that  an  etymological  or  a  his* 

*  torical  mode  of  spelling,  as  we  phrase  it,  is  inherently  prefer- 
able to  a  phonetic.  Now  it  is  altogether  natural  and  praise- 
worthy that  we  should  be  strongly  attached  to  a  time-honoured 
institution,  in  the  possession  o*"  which   we  have  ^rowu  up 


■ni  wiAA  w  h»e  leaned  to  look  upon  as  e  pert  of  the  sab- 
MatiBg  bbric  of  nor  epeeeb ;  it  u  netDnl  that  we  should  lore 
ereo  ita  aboaea,  aad  ahoold  fed  the  preheat  icmarenience  to 
OBTMlTea  of  abandoning  it  Bueh  mere  keeolj  tban  any  pio> 
■pective  ftdTantagr  wbidi  naj  result  to  tu  or  our  successors 
frcji  «acbactioD;  that  we  ahoold  tfatrefore  Iwk  with  jealousy 
upon  any  ooe  who  attcmpta  to  diacge  it,  questioniug  nor- 
rowlj  bis  right  to  set  bimsdf  up  >a  iu  reformer,  and  the 
merila  of  the  refonos  he  proposes.  But  this  natural  and 
laudable  feeliug  becoa>e3  a  mere  blind  prejudice,  and  juatlf 
open  to  ridicule,  when  it  puts  ou  airs,  pr<>:laiiiia  itMir  the  de< 
fender  of  a  great  principle,  regards  inherited  modea  of  spelling 
as  Mcred,  and  frowns  upon  the  pboneti^t  aa  one  vrbo  would 
fain  mar  the  essential  beautj  and  value  of  the  language.  Of 
all  the  forma  ut  linguistic  conservatism,  or  purism,  orthographic 
purism  is  the  lowest  and  the  easiest ;  for  it  deals  with  the 
mer^  external  shell  or  dress  of  langiu^,  and  many  a  one  caa 
Qiako  stout  fight  in  behalf  of  the  right  spelling  of  a  word 
whose  opinion  as  to  ita  pronunciation  even,  and  yet  more  it* 
meaoiDg  and  nice  application,  would  possess  no  authority  op 
value  whatever  i  hence  it  h  also  the  commouest,  the  leant 
reasonable,  and  the  mast  bigoted.  When  it  claims  to  be  aa- 
aerting  a  principle,  it  is  only  defending  by  cusuistry  a  preju- 
dice ;  it  determines  beforehand  to  spelt  in  the  prevailing  mode, 
and  then  casts  about  to  see  what  reasons  besides  the  mode  it 
can  find  for  doing  so,  iu  each  particular  case.  It  overwhelms 
with  misapplied  etymologic  lenrning  him  who  presumes  to 
write  honor  and  faoor  for  honour  and  favour  (as  if  it  were 
higiily  desirable  to  retaiu  some  reminiscence  of  the  French 
forms,  honneiir  and  faveur,  through  which  we  have  derived 
theui  from  the  Latin  honor  andfaoor),  and  then  insists  just  aa 
strongly  upon  neighbour  (which  is  neither  French  nor  Latin)  , 
it  is  not  more  concerned  to  preserve  the  I  of  nalm  (Latin 
oalinns)  than  that  o(  coaU  (Anglo-Sason  eudhe :  the  I  has 
blundered  i.i,  from  fancied  analogy  with  would  and  ahould), 
the  ff  of  looereiffn  (Old-Engliah  soL-eraine,  French  souveraia, 
Italian  aoerano)  than  that  of  reign  (Latin  rei/nam),  the  «  tt 
uland  (Aiiglo-Siii.m.ta/nnrf)  than  thnt  of  is/a  .Old-French 
ilh,  Latin  intula) ;  it  upholds  such  nnomnlles  as  women,  wbicb 


ofTonds  equally  againet  the  phonetic  ntid  i}\e  etymological 
principle  (it  cornea  from  ADglo-Ha\on  uitf'Vien).  How  much 
better  were  it  to  eonCeeB  candidly  that  we  cling  to  our  modea 
of  spelling,  and  nre  determined  to  perpetuate  them,  simply 
because  they  are  ours,  niid  we  are  used  to  aild  love  them,  with 
all  their  absurdities,  rather  than  try  to  make  them  out  in- 
hereutly  desirable!  Even  if  the  irregularities  of  Eugiish 
ortliiigraphy  were  of  historical  origin  throughout— as,  in  fiicC, 
they  are  so  only  in  part — it  is  not  the  busineaa  of  writing  to 
teach  or  suggest  etymologies.  We  have  already  noted  it  as 
one  of  the  distinguishing  eicelleuciea  of  the  Indo-European 
languages,  that  they  are  bo  ready  to  forget  the  derivation  of  a 
term  in  favour  of  the  convenience  of  its  practical  use :  he, 
then,  ia  ready  to  abnegate  a  hereditary  advantage  of  hia  mode 
of  speech,  who,  for  the  sake  of  occasional  gratification  to  a 
few  curious  heads,  would  rivet  for  ever  upon  the  millions  oi 
"trritera  and  readers  of  English  the  burden  of  sn«h  an  ortho- 
graphy. The  real  etyniologist,  the  historic  student  of  lan- 
guage, ia  wholly  independent  of  any  such  paltry  aasiatance, 
and  would  rejoice  above  measure  to  barter  every  "  historical " 
spelling  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  for  a 
■trict  phonetic  picture  of  the  language  as  spoken  at  that  dis- 
tance in  the  past.  Nor  do  we  gain  a  straw's  weight  of  ad- 
vantage in  the  occasional  distinction  to  the  eye  of  words  which 
are  of  different  signification,  though  prouounced  alike :  our 
language  is  not  so  Chinese  in  its  character  aa  to  require  aid 
of  this  sort ;  our  writing  needs  not  to  guard  agaiust  am- 
biguities which  are  never  felt  in  our  spoken  speech;  we  should 
no  mora  miss  the  graphic  distinction  of  meet,  meal,  and  -mefe. 
of  righl,  vrrile,  and  rite,  than  we  do  now  that  of  the  two 
eleaue'a  and  pnge'»,  the  three  or  four  Jhund'g  and  sound's,  or 
the  other  groups  of  homonyms  of  the  same  class. 

It  may  well  be  the  case  that  a  thorough  refbi'm  of  English 
orthography  will  be  found  for  ever  impracticable;  it  certainly 
wi'l  be  80,  while  the  public  temper  remains  what  it  now  is. 
But  let  ua  at  any  rate  acknowledge  the  truth,  that  a  refoi-ma- 
tiou  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  and  perhaps,  at  aor.ie  time  in  the 
fiiture,  a  way  will  be  found  to  bring  it  about.  If  we  eipecj 
■nd  wish  that  our  tongue  become  one  day  a  wocli-'^-oiEaMiff^ 


nndentood  snd  emploretl  on  e<rerj  contineiit  and  iu  «r^f 
dime,  tiien  it  is  our  boucden  dutv  to  belp  prepare  the  waj 
for  taking  off  its  neck  this  heavy  millstoDe.  How  heavy, 
we  are  hardly  able  to  realize,  haring  ourselvea  well-nigh  or 
quite  forgotten  the  toil  it  once  cost  us  to  learn  to  read  and 
epesk  correctiy ,  yet  we  cannot  help  seeing  how  serious  an 
obstacle  to  tlie  wide  eiteusiou  of  a  Language  is  a  mode  ol 
writing  which  cooverla  it,  from  one  of  the  easiest  in  the 
world,  into  one  of  the  hardest,  for  a  foreigner  to  acquire  and 
mse. 

The  English  is  already,  perhaps,  apolicn  and  written  aa 
mother-tongue  by  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  any  other 
esiBting  dialect  of  high  cultivation;  and  its  sphere  seems 
to  be  widening,  at  home  and  abroad,  more  rapidly  than  that 
of  any  other.  If  it  ever  becomes  a  world-language,  it  will 
do  so,  of  course,  not  on  aci'ount  of  its  superiority  as  a  form 
of  human  speech — since  no  one  ever  yet  abandoned  his  own 
vernacular  and  adopted  another  because  the  latter  was  « 
better  language — but  by  the  effect  of  social  and  political  con. 
ditions,  which  shall  widen  the  bouudariea  of  the  English- 
speaking  community.  Tet  we  cannot  but  be  desirous  to 
convince  ourselves  that  it  ia  worthy  of  so  high  a  destiny. 
To  trust  our  own  prepossessions  upon  this  point  may  bo  Tory 
easy  and  comfortable,  but  is  not  quite  safe.  The  universal 
tendency  among  men  to  exaggerate  the  advantages  of  their 
own  mode  of  speech  and  depreciate  those  of  others  would 
make  ua,  in  spite  of  our  sincere  attempts  at  impartiality, 
more  tlian  just  to  our  beloved  mother-tongue — even  though 
we  might  be  willing  to  allow  that,  as  all  advantages  cannot 
be  found  united  in  one  individual,  each  of  its  rivals  among 
the  cultivated  dialects  of  the  present  or  of  the  past  may  sur- 
pass it  in  one  or  another  respect.  It  does  not  Jia  iu  our 
way  to  take  up  the  matter  soriously,  inquiring  and  deter- 
mining what  ia  the  absolute  rank  of  the  English  among  laa- 
guagea ;  yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  a  few  momenta' 
consideration  to  one  or  two  points  that  bear  upon  the 
question. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  already  had  occasion  to  nohos 
tlist  a  language  k  just  what  the  people  to  whom  it  belooga 
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have  made  it  by  their  uae ;  it  ia  tlie  reflection  of  tbeir  ciiuds, 
and  of  their  mindfi'  contents;  ita  worda  and  phraaes  are  in- 
stinct with  all  the  depth,  the  nobility,  the  subtilty,  and  the 
beauty  that  belonga  to  their  thought ;  it  can  be  made  to  ei- 
preas  at  leaat  aa  much,  and  aa  well,  aa  it  has  been  mode  to 
express.  A  literature,  then,  ia  one  grand  teat  of  the  worth 
of  a  language — and  it  ia  one  by  which  we  need  not  fear  to  see 
tried  that  of  our  own.  It  is  not  national  prejudice  that 
makes  us  claim  for  English  literature,  in  respect  to  variety 
and  excellence,  a  rank  aecond  to  none.  "We  can  show,  in 
every  or  nearly  every  department,  men  who  have  made  our 
English  tongue  say  what  no  other  tongue  haa  escesded. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  only  test.  We  cannot  but  'aak 
alao  how  our  language  is  fitted  to  admit  and  facilitate  that 
indefinite  progress  and  extension  of  thought  and  knowledge 
to  which  we  look  forward  as  the  promiae  of  the  future.  Ilaa 
it  all  the  capacity  of  development  which  could  be  desired  for 
it  ?  In  their  bearing  upon  tiiia  inquiry,  two  of  its  striking 
peculiarities — the  two  most  conapicuous,  in  the  view  of  the 
historical  student  of  lanfjfuage — call  for  special  notice ; 
namely,  ita  uninflective  or  formless  character,  and  its  eom- 
poaition  out  of  two  someivhat  heterogeneous  elementa,  Ger- 
manic and  Eomanic. 

Both  these  peculiarities  have  been  made  the  aubjeet  of  re- 
peated reference  in  our  diacuaaions  hitherto.  For  ita  poverty 
in  formative  elements,  for  its  tendency  to  monosyilabistn,  for 
its  inclusion  of  many  parts  of  speech  in  the  same  unvaried 
word,  we  have  compared  English  more  than  once  with 
Chinese,  But  we  mnat  beware  of  misapprehending  the 
Bcope  and  reach  of  the  comparison.  There  is  a  curious  and 
suggestive  analogy  between  the  preaent  geographical  poaition 
of  the  English  and  Chinese  races  and  the  preaent  character 
of  their  languages.  Since  our  occupation  of  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  American  continent,  the  speakers  of  these  two 
tongues  look  over  to  one  another  as  nearest  neighboura 
acroaa  the  intervening  Pacific.  But  the  situation  of  the 
Chinese  people  is  the  reault  of  simple  quiescence  in  their 
primeval  abode;  while  tho  Engliah,  aetting  forth  probably 
from  tho  depths  of  the  same  Orient,  have  reach!ad.^iMb  ««*hk. 
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they  Bitw  oc^py,  in  the  sequel  of  an  fidventumia  and  con- 
quering cweii''  whieli  haa  led  them  around  nearly  the  -whola 
earth,  ana  leases  them  masters  of  many  of  its  fairest  port! on b, 
under  the  most  varied  akiea.  The  virtual  distance  between 
the  two  IB  ttinrefore  almost  world-wide  ;  it  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  tourse  which  the  English  race  has  traversed,  rather 
than  by  the  distance  which  still  separates  its  outpoBts  from 
China.  80  the  Eogliah  language,  starting  in  that  mono- 
syllabiEm  which  the  Chinese  has  never  quitted,  has  made  the 
whole  round  of  possible  development,  till  its  moat  advanced 
portions  have  almost  come  back  again  to  their  original  state ; 
but  it  still  holds  in  poasesBinn  much  o(  the  territory  over 
which  it  has  passed,  and  is  dowered  with  all  the  wealth 
which  it  has  gathered  on  its  way  ;  it  has  pasaed  through  all 
stages  and  varieties  of  enrichment,  and  has  kept  fast  bold  of 
their  most  valuable  products,  It  ia  therefore  in  its  essential 
character  as  far  removed  from  the  Chinese  as  is  the  Greek. 
Its  resources  for  the  expression  of  relations,  for  the  sutHcient 
distinction  of  the  categories  of  thought,  are  hardly  inferior 
to  those  of  the  tongues  of  highest  indective  character :  they 
are  of  another  kind,  it  is  true,  but  one  which,  if  it  has  ita 
disadvantages,  has  its  advantages  as  well.  Our  analytic 
flection  has  a  practical  value  equivalent  to  that  even  of  the 
rich  synthesis  of  the  classical  tongues ;  and  in  this  respect 
rIbo  we  need  confess  to  no  disabling  inferiority,  as  compared 
with  the  speakers  of  other  cultivated  languages. 

That,  again,  the  English  is  a  mixed  tongue,  may  not  be 
denied.  There  h(*s  not  been  that  aaaimilation  of  its  two 
elements  which  is  the  natural  result  of  a  complete  fusion 
The  length  of  our  words  of  Latin  origin,  as  compared  with  the 
Saxon,  is  a  plain  external  indication  of  this :  take  anywhere 
a  p^;e  of  English,  and  you  will  find  that  ita  Saxon  words 
average  less  than  half  as  long  as  those  of  other  derivation. 
What  would  have  been  the  natural  tendency  of  the  language 
with  respect  to  these  long  forms  is  shown  by  its  treatment 
of  words  borrowed  earlier  from  the  classical  tongues :  thus, 
it  has  worked  down  monefa  into  inint,  kiiriahe  into  ekurch, 
preabuteros  into  priett,  ele&mosine  into  alms,  and  so  on.  Only 
the  specially  couserrative  forcea  of  learned  culture  and  tb« 
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mp»\)ii  of  writing  have  saved  many  otliers  of  our  Beaquiped- 
■jdiaa  Latin  elements  from  a  like  fate.  We  liare,  then,  in  a 
I  certain  sense,  two  languages  combined :  one  of  root-words, 
r  prevailingly  monosyllabic ;  the  other  of  long  derived  fonnai 
I  whose  roota  and  derivation  are  in  the  main  unrecognizable 
I  hj  the  mass  of  ipealiera :  and  the  latter  must  often  lack  sooie- 
I  tiling  of  that  freshness  and  direct  force  which  belong  to  the 
er.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  seen  above  (toward 
t  the  end  of  the  third  lecture)  that  the  ertymological  eonne<i- 
t  tionsof  a  word  are,  after  all,  of  very  subordinate  eonaequeuca 
I  in  determining  its  degree  of  significant  force  and  auggestive> 
;  and,  on  the  other  band,  there  has  been,  to  no  small  ei- 
I  tent,  a  real  amalgamation  of  our  two  vocabularies,  the  Ger- 
f  manic  and  Komanic :  among  the  words,  mainly  8af  on,  which 
k  answer  the  commonest  and  simplest  uses  of  communioatioo, 
I  there  are  not  a  few  also  of  Latin  origin;  and  some  Latin 
I  ftuffises  are  familiarly  added  to  Sasou  themes,  as  well  as  the 
J  contrary.  Our  Latin  words  thus  range  from  the  estreme  of 
I  homeliness  and  familiarity  to  the  extreme  of  learned  stateli- 
I  nesa,  and  furniali  the  means  of  attaining  a  great  diversity  of 
[  styles.  At  the  same  time,  the  partial  Bomanixation  of  our 
language  throughout  its  whole  structure  renders  it  possible 
for  us  to  naturalize  more  thoroughly,  and  use  more  adroitly, 
I  the  words  which,  in  common  with  all  other  tongues  of  en- 
I  lightened  nations  at  the  present  day,  we  are  obliged  to  import 
I  ill  great  numbers  for  the  designation  of  objects  aad  rel»- 
J  tions  of  learned  knowledge.  Bichnesa  of  synonymy,  variety 
I  of  style,  and  power  of  assimilation  of  new  learned  material, 
I  »re,  then,  our  compensation  for  whatever  of  weakness  may 
I  ding  to  our  language  by  reason  of  the  discordance  of  its 
I  constituent  elements. 

Our  general  conclusion  must  be  that,  if  the  English  is  not 
entitled  to  all  the  exaggerated  encomiums  whit'h  are  some- 
times heaped  upon  it,  if  it  has  no  right  to  be  set  at  the 
head  of  all  languages,  living  or  eitinct,  it  is  at  least  worthy 
of  all  oup  love  and  admiration,  and  will  not  ba  found  un- 
equal to  anything  which  the  future  shall  require  of  it— even 
■hould  circumstances  make  it  the  leading  tongue  of  civilized 
humanitj.  For  what  it  is  to  become,  every  ii.diviA\wi.Vws  « 
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ploya  it  aharet  in  the  reHponsibility.  The  chnra<;tec  of  x 
language  is  not  determiued  hv  the  rules  of  grammariane  and 
lexicographera,  but  by  the  uaage  of  the  community,  by  tha 
voice  and  opinion  of  epeakers  and  hearers  ;  and  this  works 
tnoBt  naturally  and  effectively  when  it  works  most  uuconsL-I^ 
j  oualy.  Clear  and  manly  thought,  and  direct  and  unaffected 
expression,  every  writer  and  speaker  can  aim  at ;  and,  by  so 
doing,  can  perform  bin  part  in  the  perfecting  of  hia  motber- 


.  With  these  few  words  respecting  our  own  language,  which 
must  be  the  subject  of  highest  interest  with  every  student 
of  language  to  whom  it  ia  native,  1  bring  to  a  close  our  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  thanking  you  for 
your  kind  and  patient  attention  to  my  espoaition  of  it,  and 
hoping  that  what  I  have  aaid  may  not  be  without  effect  in 
helping  you  to  clear  apprehensions  of  the  nature  and  history 
«f  one  of  mui'a  Doblest  gifts  and  most  valuable  acqi ' 
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LECTURE  I. 
toleace;  Ila  prepnratorj  sUsdi) 


I,  EBlttblislimentof  lliBlndo-Euro| 
'method  of  linguistio  atudji  ud  i 
G.  BinliplsLii  of  Uia  ecience  :   sch 


other  modus  or  the  atudj-  if 


,t.d;  1 


i€c  study  of  languagQ;  impoi 

etluiology  and  hialory. 

n  theao  lectursB;  aketch  of  tfa 


1.  What  IB  uDderlaken 

be  followed. 
T'  Coinpnibensive  inquiry  of  the  linguiiti 
8.  The  Engliah  languaEe  Ivatiied  by  its 

iliuelralions  ;    distinctiana,  cJaaBillcHtit 

uJotig  with  wonts. 
S'  Passive  altitude  of  the  ieimor;  disregnrd  of  etymolugieB;  reUili 


!  atudent;  firat  fonn  Id  which  it  is  put. 
speakers;  early  steps  of  the  proeesB, 
OB,  and  posilivs  Itnowledge  ncqiiirtd 


red  by  itiheTilaoce;  illustrations. 
lived  in  learning  language,  rather  than  iDakiiig  it. 
I^igliah  we  thus  learn;  local  peculiarities  ul speech i  t 


uired  sign  to  tlie  idea  It  represen 

10."  Our  raolher-toi 

11.  Advantage  inv 

IS.  What  kind  of 

sialency;  inSuancoa  corrsatuig  II 

I?.  How  much  of  iinglish  ne  leanii  the  child's  vocabularyi  exleuloftl 
F^gtlah  lonpie;  the  part  of  it  acquired  by  dlifereni  classes;  the  part 
acquired;  dilferentes  of  Individuals  as  regards  power  and  style  of  eip 

U.  OiflerencBs  of  individnals  as  regards  Ihg  meanings  attached  to  wordj 
of  acquisition  and  appiiciHioni  imperfection  of  language  aa  represent 
ttacTight;  variatidu  of  meaning,  in  difterent  classes  of  wonla;  verbal  d 

'a.  Henperts  in  whkh  each  one'i  English  diffata  fyom  that  of  ctberj-  i 
Engli^  language  is ;  wbdt  ^vea  it  unity 
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19.  How  the  1a/ifl;iiage  is  kept  in  existence;  aid  rendered  by  liter AtuiBi  the  pftif 
need  and  transmitted  by  individual  speakers  and  writers. 

17.  Alteration  of  the  language  in  the  process  of  transmission;  difTerence  of  oifl 
English  from  Shakespeare's;  from  Chaucer's ;  from  Anglo-Saxon ;  thechang« 
unintended  by  those  who  made  it. 

Ifl.  Change  in  vocabulary:  its  reasons;  its  different  rate  in  different  part*,  of  (tii 
vocabulary';  examples;  its  necessity;  it  consists  in  losses  as  well  as  adJitiont 

10.  Change  in  the  form  of  words;  imperfection  of  traditional  transmission  if 
Language,  in  children  and  in  older  persons;  currency  of  bad  English. 

2f).  Tendencies  leading  to  this  kind  of  change;  examples:  silent  letters;  al- 
tered accent;  new  verbal  forms;  new  words;  altered  grammatical  value,  etc. 

2i.  Present  persistency  of  English*  its  former  rapid  mutation;  historical  caases 

22.  Universal  value  of  the  main  results  of  these  inquiries;  what  every  lan- 
guage is,  how  acquired,  how  kept  in  life,  how  changed;  what  is  a  living 
language;  change  the  fundamental  fact  in  all  language. 


LECTURE  IL 

I.  Hbvikw:  principal  topics  of  the  preceding  lecture. 

t.  In  what  way  language  exists;  how  it  is  maintained  or  modified. 

3.  False  views  upon  this  subject;  mcidents  adduced  in  their  support 

4.  Futility  of  the  argument  from  these  incidents;  how  and  why  a  potentate, 
or  other  individual,  cannot  make  language;  how  he  can  do  so;  examplea 
of  words  thus  made  or  altered. 

5.  What  confers  authority  to  make  language,  and  under  what  restrictions;  ex- 
amples from  technical  vocabularies  ;  change  in  the  general  language;  usage 
the  rule  of  speech. 

8.  Examples  of  conscious  discussions  of  the  prcprieties  of  speech;  considerationi 
determining  the  decision. 

7.  Changes  of  form  and  structure,  how  brought  about;  examples. 

8.  Int^uences  and  conditions  favoring,  or  opposing,  the  change  of  language, 
action  upon  it  of  individuals,  and  of  the  community;  aim  of  the  individual. 

9.  Analogy  between  language  and  an  organism;  between  its  life  and  that  of  tht 
animal  kingdom ;  between  linguistic  science  and  geology. 

10.  Abuse  of  these  analogies;  what  language  is,  and  how  produced  and  changed 

II.  The  study  of  language  a  historical  science;  its  relation  to  other  sciences  j  iU 
fir.damental  difference  from  the  physical  sciences. 

H.  Un artificial  character  of  the  facts  and  aspects  of  language  studied  by  asj 
their  objective  value;  real  foundation  of  the  analogies  with  physical  science 
other  motives  of  the  c^aim  that  linguistics  is  a  physical  science ;  their  ground- 
lessneso;  true  scientific  character  of  the  study. 

18.  Return  to  the  fundamental  inquiry  of  linguistic  science;  new  form  in  whicJl 
il  is  put;  historical  investigation  of  a  historical  product. 

1 1.  Etymology  the  foundation  of  the  science;  its  processes  to  be  illo&trated. 

it.  Analysis  of  words  into  their  component  parts;  ordinary  compounds;  tbtb 

\ahic;  unity  and  independence  given  them. 
U.  Closer  compounds  with  origin  obscured ;  with  origin  effaced. 


1  Cdmiiouiidi  Willi  subordinated  eleniem;  examptea  of  ijubunliniled  dtK 
CTBuflixei:  -fat;  -Un;  4s,  its  hiatory;  -ihip  ;  -dof  tbe  preterit,  its  liiato 
IS.  InrerenceB  as  to  the  gruvttb  of  worde-,  tbeir  soundness. 


in   Genesifl  of  suflixes, 
»l.  AccumnLation  of  aulHxea 
nents  in  our  language. 
Importance  of  the  analyti 


ce39  in  etpnolngv!  its  raluB 
how  far  this  is  a  matter  of  proof,  and 
i;  certainty  of  the  infcT«nce 


L  Review:  rseullsofour  inquirira hitherto. 
E.  Cnivenwlity  of  corrupting  change  in  iaugua 

3.  The  sphere  of  corruption  widened  by  comp- 
1.  KeaEwn  of  the  alterabillty  of  wordi:;  obllvi 


jlogj-  L 


orm  unchanged;  with  form 


5.  Exaniplea  of  forgotten  etjniolopea  w 
irhal  changed. 

6.  Valuable  action  of  phonetic  chinga  in  making  formative  elemenl 
ducing  graniraalical  foroii. 

7.  Uesinictive  effect  of  the  same  tendency ;  its  alieration  of  linguisli 
B.  Mutljnljoa  and  t!\a,\  loss  of  verbal  endingt,  in  Latin,  Gothic,  Anglo-SaxoD, 

English. 
B,  effacemeator  declensional  forms;  what  is  loft  of  them  in  English. 

10.  Gender:  its  aspect  in  (he  older  languages:  its  abandonment  in  English. 
[_U.  Substitution  of  one  mode  of  (bnnal  disiinclion  for  another;  English  irregnlu 

,    plurali';  thtiir  oiigin. 

-Teibal  conjogation  in  English;  lis  origin,  dsTfllopmCDt,  and  pnft- 

13.  Origla  of  tha  later,  or  regular,  conjugation  of  English  verbs;  its  extension 
to  irregnlar  verbs. 

14.  Extsusion  In  their  present  prevalence  of  our  possessive  and  plural  endinffs. 

15.  Exteiieible  chaiaclir  of  formative  elements;  mobilization  of  new  words  by 
their  nieansi  historical  mixtures  thus  produced. 

IS.  I.OAs,  by  phonetiu  corruption,  of  vsliuibic  djsliuctions:  examples  in  verbal 

con,i  ligation. 
n,  Ljaa  of  dL«tiuetions  of  meaning;  ikfiU  and  mU:  ohsoleacance  of  subjuMtivs 
II   Cbangs  of  fbnii  by  conversion  of  one  articulated  somid  into  anuDisr. 
t-.  Agencle*    inalru mental  in  producing   articulats  sounds;   examplB  of  theii 

ictlun, /ii'c«'/0 ;  lis  elements;  accent;  distinction  of  gyllables. 
Vl.  Compatibility  of  articulate  sounds  with  one  another;  degrees  of  proDiimcs 

ibleness,  in  the  aamo  or  in  different  languagea;  wherein  euphony  consists. 

11.  Physical  scheme  of  English  spoken  alphabet;  its  series  and  classes;  dislin^ 
tion  of  vowel  and  consonant;  of  sonanl  and  sard  articuiationa. 

KL  Ordinary  conversioug  ol  one  sound  into  another:   exchange  oC  «m&  v» 


r 


Mosal   afminit  at  tht  *i 

U.  rariibililvofvDwil-mmda;] 

H    tCi'Ution  nf  tha  fludrnt   of  Ungiu^c  la  phmtlic  chi 

cviisoft  out  of  his  EVBch^  peculiar  luagvs  of  different  Jan^ 

no  otb>r  caiualbin  habit  andcapiice  of  aprakere. 
M.  Qrtnim's  lawof  mnHnianlal  mulMion  in  Gemwnie  lang 

noQ  unCKpliined ;  pani^  analofps  for  it- 
SV.  Lou  or  ironli  oul  of  language;   in   cooMa;  wlien  it  mo&t    fciirs;  diHip. 

pcannce  of  antiant  English  rocabnUiy. 
JT.  ProcettM  of  change  hitbeno  treated  external:  prntwHea  of  inlemat  change; 

mlenal  oT  Iha  latter;  relation  of  Ihe  two  kiudsi  neeessitj  and  univerKaLn-  ol 

(Bternal  change.  - 

M  On  what  the  posdhililj  of  inlernal  change  dependa;    eiatnplcs  of  interna. 

■nd  ozternal  charm' 
n.  Illiitntiana  of  the  proccase*  of  namn-giring:  nmot,  ^«,iun;  their  deri. 

TitioM  exteniioD,  and  variau«  application. 

30.  Further  examplse :  tmiih  and  Sauih  ;  Ganr. 

II.  The  IWD  fUndameatal  methods  of  names-giving ;  their  varieliea. 

aa.  Variety  of  meaninpa  of  the  same  word;  esamplei, ft&inf,  pml,  htnd,cimr  , 

example*  of  nolable  direrKonca  of  meaning:  becomr,  tanlatA  Ske,  teomd. 
1.1,  Ambiguil;  of  woids;  in  what  consiita  cleameaa  of  oxpreBsioni  nei-er  follj 

attainable. 

31.  DiflerenI  norda  with  kindred  meanrng;  tTnonyms;  their  insufficiency, 
»b.  Viriation  of  farm  accainpanyiog  Tarijiliun  of  meaning;  ezamplea. 

3fl.  Development  of  intellectual  and  abstract  fiom  phraicol  and  roncrsle  mean- 
ing; BTtamples.  from  Latin  and  Gernianic  parts  of  our  voeabnlary. 

3T.  Attenuation  of  meanine;  production  of  relational  worda,  connective!,  sub 
Blantive  verb,  etc 

18.  I'htaeai:  change  of  meaning  in  Ihem;  in  combinations. 

19,  Change  of  meaning  in  formative  elements;  reduclinn  of  initependcn'  trordt 
to  the  1-alue  of  such  elements;  veriial  auxiliaries:  ilo;  ham,  its  variety  f  uae; 
signs  of  infinitive  and  possessive;  prevalence  of  this  class  nf  norito  k  sooe 
moil  em  languages. 

to.  Variety  of  meanings  in  the  derivatives  of  one  root;  ferlilitr  and  vm  ■'}  :■ 

U  Uegrae*  of  reflectiveness  in  the  processes  of  namfls-givrng;  devisinp  o-'.i '»i. 
minology;  the  moat  essential  part  of  language-making  uncouscioUBi  Joi-iU  . 
ment  of  ncpression;  internal  enrichment  of  a  vocabuUry;  its  «irreFpobliii«a 
with  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  its  users;  power  of  individuals  over  It. 

la.  Fnrm-making  always  unrefleclive  and  gradual. 

13.  Eveiy  act  of  lanpiage-making  the  wnrk  of  speakers;  antecedency  tf  "tl 
conception  to  its  expression;  what  is  meant  by  this;  example. 

14.  Every  name  las  a  historical  reason,  (bunded  in  convenience;  Jnrr^-iK; 
■hat  etymolofc-y  undertakes;  example. 

IE.  The  etymological  reaaou  neither  nacsssaiy  nnr  permanent;  ^tago  Vtx  ttM 
■nOioTity  for  a  name 


the  hM  I 

III     ^^m 


M.  Wbj  wa  study  the  history  of  norda:  bow  (bey  illustrate  liunian  hiitor* 

asimplea  ot-worSu  and  their  biatotical  reasons. 
IT.  InCruaion  of  etymologicil  rcmlnificencea    a  detriment   lo    tlio  practical  DM 

of  langaagei   tbsir  oblivion  i!sBeitlial   to   its  devclopmciit;  their  oo  asfoUh 


of  GXlemal  and   mlcmi. 


LECTURE  IV. 
L  J.  Rsvutw  of  the  grcmiid  pasEfld   oreri    {troces: 

wlh  of  IsnjiaBge. 
I    3.  Tarintions  in  tlie  rate  of  liEguistic  change,  in  diaorent  longnea  and  times. 

flucnoB  of  external  circunisfaneeB  on  rate  of  chanj^;  iniaginnrv  iliustrative 
oS[  correspon dance  of  the  lauguage  and  menial  furniture  of  a  people. 
I  I.  Dilferences  in  tbe  kind  of  linguistic  change  j  ebtinge  of  vocabulary ;  piiuibit 
effect  on  structure. 
S.  Chan^  at  present  m  Engliah;  call  for  it;  Infusion  of  new  knowledge  into  old 
■words;  adaptation  of  familiar  expresaiona  lo  new  and  more  precise  useii. 
K.9.  Growtli  of  English  by  combination  and  deriTation;  Its  rastriolsd  spliers;  mo- 
bilization of  wordu;  lis  appRrKtos  hardly  adraita  of  increase. 
FT.  ImportBlion   of  classical  material  into  Eaglishi  circumstances  favoring  it; 
learned  character  of  the  new  hnowledgei  convenience  and  general  nae  uf  thii 
mode  of  word-making  i  its  prominence  in  our  use;  pedantically  learned  English. 
F  B.  Historicid  causes  changing  the  mode  of  growth  in   t^nglisb ;  nature  of  thi 
obetacle  to  internal  development. 
9.  InHuencea  checking  the  structural  deca}' of  language^  reflective  use;  litera- 
ture and  education. 
f  10.  Effect  of  cooservative  influences  when  limited  to  a  class;  divergencB  of  * 

rned  aod  a  popular  dialect;  dead  languages;  consenaliam  and  purism. 

I    tl.  Prospects  of  modern  cultivated  dialects;  tendency  of  English  in  America. 

I  U.  liemaining  dilGciillies  of  the  problem;  pMuliaritica  of  nalional  character; 

appeal  to  physical  and  phTsiological  causes  vain;  in  what  way  alone  physical 

caases  can  become  operative;  their  mode  of  action  aa  yet  undetermined. 

1^13-  Dialectic  differencea;  what  a  process  of  Mnguiatic  growth  is;  mnlnal  a^tioD 

individuals  and  communlliee  (he  ibundation  of  dialectic  history. 
I  it.  DlrerBliying  tendenciea  in  linguistic  growth;  their  origin,  the  diverse  aelion 

or  individuaia. 
rjS.  Uniiymg  influence  of  eomninnieation:  object  of  speech;  necessity  of  mntna 
understanding  the  restraint  upon  indefinite  alteration. 

I.  !Jnity  of  speech  necessaiy  in  a  eommnnity;  what  this  implies;  variaLln 
meaning  of  community;  parts  of  language  belonging  to  commnoitioa  wlthit 
communities ;  authority  for  change  in  each. 
I  ^T.  Causes  which  favor  divermflcation  of  language;  their  external  charactal, 
ntofcultare. 
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(Colonies;  immigrants  mtj  America;  eiTacomem  and  productioi   ^  ife 
lects  alike  universal 

iO.  History  of  the  Gennan  langiage:  its  ancient  dialects;  their  various  chacg* 
tlieir  condition  in  more  recent  times;  early  High^erman  cultivated  dialects 
uprise  of  the  present  one;  influence  of  the  Reformation,  printing,  Luther'i 
writings;  its  increasing  power;  ita  possible  future;  limits  to  its  extension. 

£l    Similar  histon' of  other  cultivated  dialects:  French;  Provencal;  Italian 

19.  History  of  the  Latin:  its  original  seat;  its  kindred  and  neighbors^  its  spread; 
upon  what  dependent;  speech  of  Romanized  Italy;  further  extension,  througb 
southern  Europe ;  resulting  group  of  Romanic  tongues. 

m.  Popular  speech  of  the  empire ;  fate  of  the  classical  Latin ;  development  of  v»^ 
lying  dialects;  local  disturbing  causes;  new  national  and  cultivated  tongues. 

84.  1^  ituralness  of  the  convergence  and  divergence  of  dialects;  results  of  the 
fusion  of  communities;  the  Latin,  the  Prankish,  the  Norse,  in  Gaul;  the  Sax- 
on, the  Norman,  in  England;  their  fusion,  and  its  result. 

25.  Dialects  in  England;  their  effacement  in  the  transfer  to  America ;  assimila« 
tion  to  the  cultivated  dialect;  uniformity  of  English  speech  in  America;  in- 
fluences contributing  to  it. 

26.  Agreement  of  the  English  of  Britain  and  of  America;  its  imperfection;  dan- 
gers threatening  it,  and  influences  to  be  relied  on  to  maintain  it. 

37.    Dialects  in  America;  their  range  and  degree;  difference  of  colloquial  and 

literary  language. 
28.  The  terms  dialect  and  language  interchangeable;  transmutation  of  specief 

in  linguistic  history. 

LECTURE  V. 

1.  Revikw  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  preceding  lecture. 

2.  Error  of  regarding  dialects  as  the  progenitors,  rather  than  descendants,  of  oni 
form  speech. 

3.  In  what  the  differences  of  related  dialects  consist;  production  of  these  differ 
ences  by  varying  linguistic  change;  examples,  verity^aitendytitiejfatker^u 

4.  General  inference  from  such  facts;  fallacy  of  the  opposing  view;  causes  of  the 
greater  uniformity  of  human  language  in  modern  times. 

5.  Dialectic  variation  found  within  the  limits  of  every  language;  differences  ol 
its  descendants  not  the  product  of  this,  but  additions  to  it. 

f.  Cultivation  of  a  lani^uage;   what  it  effects,  and  how;  economy  in  speech 

what  a  cultivated  Imguage  is. 
7    Dialectic  differences  and  their  causes  of  one  and  the  sai.ie  kind  through  all 
k'ngULStic  history;  necessar}'  inference  from  linguistic  correspondences;  allow- 
ance  for  accidental  resemblances  and  borrowing. 
\    Classification  of  languages  by  their  relationship;  next  task  to  be  undertaken 
?    Relationship  oi  English;  unity  of  its  dialects;  its  connection  with  languag«M 

of  Gennany ;  historical  explanation  cf  this. 
i(    The  three  divisions  of  Germanic  Irnguage;  their  inferred  origin  and  descctit 
11.  Connection  cf  part  of  our  vocabjlary  with  the  Romanic  languages;  its  his- 
torical ground. 


IM.  Connection  or  Oermsnic  aai 
other  langiiagen;  why  )o  be  F 

13  Other  t^urapeaa  tonguea  reli 
firenent  n-i)Tsseiitativ-est  Slav 

U.  Eiimpcan  language  of  oElie 


tS    . 


fistic  I 


tiatedto 


13.  Exs 


mily  of  iBnguBges 
:  -rhy'lb 


borrowinffi  theoiy  somatimeii  put  forward  to  explain  them;  il»  unttnabllityj 
mixture  of  languages  very  slow  to  alfectsucb  words  as  IhoBC  selected;  alunott 
of  all  to  affect  grumiiialical  utriicture. 

2D.  Corra!>poudences  of  grammatical  strualure  in  IniTo-EurDiiBan  speecb;  per- 
ianal endings  of  verba. 

91.  The  eorreBpondBncei  given  speeimene  meroly;  only  poas'ble  iray of  aecount- 
ing  for  them, 

33.  Original  homo  of  tbe  language  nnknoirn ;  even  the  latest  movementa  of  tba 
Indo-European  races  qnile  obscure;  Iheireeveial  appearanee  In  biatoryi 

33.  Linguistic  evidenea  as  to  the  home  wanting;  futility  of  inferenee  from  supe- 
rior primitivenesB  of  certain  languages;  inler-connectiona  of  the  bmnchea  Blill 
donbtful;  eonflicting  views  respecting  them;  the  general  question  insoluble 

U.  Time  of  tnclo-Buiopean  unity  undeterminable;  lateet  admissible  date; 
recent  dieeoveiiea  bearing  upon  the  antiquity  of  man. 

(B.  Partiil  restoration  of  the  original  common  vocabulary;  legitimacy  of  infor- 
eni.'as  ftnm  it  as  to  condition  of  its  speakers. 

M.  Inferences  eo  derived:  mode  of  life,  pOReeaaiona,  arte,  social  constilutian,  and 
religion  of  the  Indo-Kuropean  motlier-lrioc 

LEOTUBE  Vr. 

1.  Rbvifw;  survey  of  the  branches  of  Indo-European  language;  our  nexl  task  a 

2.  DiviaionaofGerma.ilc  branch;  I,ow-Garmnn  ([roup;  Ensli-^h  ami  its  direct 
aneestoTs;  Frician:  Old  Saxon;  their  fate;  Netherlandish;  Flemish. 

i.  Hi|(h-Gemian  group;  its  three  periods;  their  date,  ruling  dialects,  aud  Jlcra 

1.  Scandinavian  group;  Icelandic  records;  their  date  and  importance;  modem 

Seandinavlan  dialects. 
t.  Extinct  groups;  Ultilaa's  Bible-version;  Mceso-Qothic;  its  imporlanea. 
I    Slavonic  branch;  Church  Slavic;  Kussian;  other  dialects  of  tbo  aoutb-caiteni 

grcup:  principal  languages  of  Ihe  western  group. 
r.  Ultuanic  group;  its  relation  to  Slavonic;  aource  of  Its  intamst;  ita  diileeti. 
|.  Celtic  branrh ;  its  present  narrow  ilimeuslons;  ila  decay  and  probable  Bxtil» 


f — "       i 
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'  I.  tufie*.  C^tUc  ncanli;    tlieir  ifMe  uhI  rhuncltr;    ntlier  GsdheDi  d«l*cti  I 

Crmric dialect*;  Wel«h  iilerature;  Comi'sh;  Annnrintti.  1 

IL  Romanic  lonEuea  KRreKnlatiTes  uflhe  t^tin;  ■);Harihe  Latin;  olbei  •dUtoi  I 

dialectBof  mtienl  Ituly;  Italic  group;  riUe  lliiuiriea  bb  to  or-jriu  of  Latin. 
13.  Gmk;  lu  earliost  nioHunieuM;  lu  ilialecta,  llieir  dale  and  eaily  recordi 
loodera  Greek. 

13.  Iranian  bran<di:  cunpjferminscriptiona;  Ihe  Avotsand  !t«laii;^iR^t;  Pehlev) 
Puai;  modem  I'tn-ian  languafle  and  iiterature;  character  of  mi^lurtj  I'ersian. 

14.  Langoages  allied  la  Iranian ;  Anoenian,  etc. 
16.  Indian  brancli ;  |iart  of  India  occupied  hy  it;  modum  iDdo-European  tliaJecU 

of  India;  Gyp«y  language;  Prakrit  and  Pali;  their  relation  to  llie  Saiwkrit. 

15.  PreaenC  posilion  uf  the  Sanskrit;  iti  (wo  di«leot»;  character  of  the  clasciia 
Suukrit;  Hn  literaiura  and  chronolo^j  Tedic  dialect;  date  of  tbe  VeiU;  iU 
Talna  lo  the  atudy  of  Indo-Europoan  anliqaity. 

If.  Uharaclfr  of  the  SaiTtkrit;   unttauadeJ  ctiiioi  in  it>  favor;   Its  defedsand 

■dvantige«;  touree  and  degree  of  ita  value  lo  lndo-Europ.«n  phiMugy. 
IB.  Sources  of  tlie  Interest  altnching  Co  (be  study  oT  Indo-European  langunfn;  lU 

reUtioD  to  ouraelvei;  bittoricBl  iiaportanee  of  tlie  roco  upesking  it. 
19.  EnlrancB  of  the  Indo-European  race  into  bistory ;  rlM  to  importance  ^  Ibu 

eereral  branches,  Persian,  Ur«k,  Roman,  Gerinanic;    Semitic  intarrcrenoe; 

present  pusjiion  of  the  race. 
10.  I.eBttinifify  of  the  historical  title  lo  interenti  intriOBio  supatlorlly  of  Indo- 

Hnrapeaii  ipeecli. 
81.  Connection  of  Indo-European  pbilolngy  with  tbe  adenca  of  laaguage;    ill 

grounds;  anliijnilj  and  variety  of  Indo-Ron^pean  dialecla,  as  compared  with 

Chinese,  E^-ptlnn,  Hebrew;  nilh  other longnea. 
S3.  Advantage  to  tbe  Btudeot  in  posaeuing  conuecfed  dialectft  of  varied  atruotun 

and  different  age;  what  be  can  do  without  them;  with  varie^  only  of  oon- 

temporaiy  diaieias;  illujitrationai  Buperior  advantage  offered  in  Indo-Eurepein 

language;  the  latter  (he  hairs  of  linguistic  Bcieoce;  but  not  ita  whole  mnterisL 
33.  End  nought  by  the  linguistic  student;  mB(erial  and  method  of  bia  scarrbi 

historical  cbaracler  of  his  inife>tigations!  qualities  needed  in  the  ntyniolojjird. 
U.  DilScnlties  of  etymolo^cal  study;  waB(e  of  toind  in  its  fain  pursuit. 
3S.  The  comparative  method;  itsfirounds;  comparative  philulo)ry. 
30.  Abuses  of  the  coinpamtive  melliod;  iniicellsneous  compnriaon;  cmnpariM>« 

of  dislflinly  related  (ongues  widiout  regard  (0  inler 

comparlmn  of  langungea  unrelated. 
17.  <.'uiiiu1a(ire  nature  of  evidences  of  relationship  iu 

(Stsblishmellt. 
U.  nifleretice  of  modem  etj'mulogiiing  from  ancien' 

H;  i(s(wo  Ibndametital  principles. 

16.  CompuiBOD  of  list:  of  words;  ita  inauiSciency  ns  means 
10.   LlmitatioQ  of  liDguistic  study  to  a  comparison  of  won 

iurolved  in  the  history  of  a  wird ;  example. 
t]    Unlimited  scope  of  the  eomparative  method. 


LECTURE  Vir. 

1  Birvitv.  InpDrtanoe  oT  IndD-Earopcunlen^if^G,  ODdiLelliadDf  KthiiMtl- 
g^Uorii  next  suliject  of  inqnirf. 

2  Dcerea  of  oiir  knowledge  of  the  histoiy  of  Indo-Europoan  Sf«cch. 

I.  ProcctttieB  of  linguistic  growlb;  tbcii  pouilile  tiitare  ellcut;  qiicEtioa  as  to  Ibeii 

beginoing;  reply  lo  it. 
i    Gronnif  of  onrknowledceronceming beginnings  of  speecb:  exmnple*  pFiemdI 

English  oimbinatioDB;   inference  aa  to  bII  formative  demeiiUi  aathuritf  of 

uiBlogical  sTidence  in  language. 
E    Anstysia  of  irremcabilily ;  its  nucleus;  original  independence  of  the  Utt«r. 
fl.  Primary  Hod  eecondarf  sulHxes;  how  hr  the/  dilTer  and  agree. 
7.  Indo'EurDpean  raote;  Ibeir  value;  original  monoflyUabiam  of  IndD-Europau 


8.  Piimi/nct 


objections  to  tiiia  view;  hnmbteness 
laea  of  roolB;  pronominal  roota;  theit  office, 


rF\ 


ID.  Verbal  roots;  tbeir  number,  Btructure,  and  office;  sxamplea;  nature  of  thtir 

BigDificance. 
11.  The  Iheof)'  of  roots  as  the  baginninEs  of  languaga,  whence  derived;  contTO- 

verBV  BB  to  first  words;  as  to  relation  of  the  two  classes  of  roots. 

15.  Question  as  la  absolute  Originality  of  recognized  routs;  examples  of  apparent 
English  roolB,  really  dorivaUve ;  of  Indo-European  roots  of  the  same  character, 
caution  necffisiiry  on  this  head. 

Original  roots  analogous,  at  least,  with  those  we  trace,  value  of  all  forma  ol 
lora  than  one  syllable;  other  supporting  oonsiderationa  earliest  mflectiona; 
ifference  of  t  primitive  and  a  derived  monosjllubiam,  scanty  alphabet  □( 
rst  Indo-European  language;  its  devetopmeut. 

First  forms,  hon  made;  first  verbal  tense;  genesis  of  its  endings,  their  reliei 
in  English. 
IB.  Other  tenses;  theaugme:t;  reduplication;  traces  of  the  lattor  in  Germanic 

16.  Sloods;  future  tense;  reflexives  and  passives;  derivative  conjugations; 
special  theme  of  present  and  impurfcct- 

17.  Beduetions  and  extensions  of  verbal  inflection,  in  Greek,  LaUn,  Germanic. 
IB.  Genesis  of  nouns  and  noim-forma:  nouns  without  sutSx  of  derivation ;  most 

immediate  derivatives  from  roots;  anffixos  of  derivation ;  their  origin. 
IB.  Endings  of  declension;  relations  Indicated  by  them:  case  —  Indo-Enropean 
coacs  and  tbeirwgns;  number;  gender  —  character  and  origin  of  grunmaticti 

tU.  Keductioc  of  declensional  system  in  modern  languages,  as  to  number,  (isc, 

and  gender. 
11.  Declension  of  adjecUves  and  pronouns;  relation  of  substantive  and  adjective. 
13    Other  pails  (^speech:  adverbs,  their  derivation;  prepositions  aicir primitivi 

» ilne  and  origin ;  conjunctions;  articles;  interjections. 
11.  Development  of  Indo-European  language;  its  early  date:  its  alow  and  gnd 


ul  |iia((Tn«,  tra.i<nia\  this    i»tp  «i«lcialeillj  rapid,  n 

pn-hMoric  lime. 
M.  Ubjeetion.  hence  drawti,  to  Ibeoiy  of  primilim  mfDucjllabiimi    frognm  o 

niodein  langaei  lowird  kn  aoalytic  structnie. 
t&.  Wciikne«  of  )lie  abjection;  Joint  action  ofiyDthetic  ind  inilytic  tendenciei 

Ituuiin. 
IB.  True  Stirm  of  Cbe  |u»tion  involred ;  inodem  anmljtic  forma  do  not  disprovs 

gnnrlh  o/o9dcrii}-c.dictic;  bal»t  determiim  the  prcpunderaoce  of  eithi^r  lend 

•ncyt   rMroDn  tur  the  clunix  of  ■ynlh'ilic  linbil;   for  [he  later  preTalence  ■< 

analytic;  general  conclusion. 
IT.  Kman'a  doctrine  ofthe  uilecedeney  of  eynthesii;  his  confuBion  of  synvbetii 

CWKcption  wilh  Bvuthetic  style  of  expronion,  which  aa  really  implies  meats. 

■nalyais  u  dooi  analytic  expressuon. 
IS.  Slaidy  prngrrae  of  linguletic  growih,  without  su'l'ien  shift  or  break ;   baM- 

IfUMicHDrthe  theory  Uiit  languHgc-iniUiini;  and  h>f lory  exclude  and  jocrtwd 

one  inotber:  neovily  of  rigorous  method  in  reajoning  from  knuwD  cunilitiona 

of  language  back  to  nnkaowD. 

LECTURE  Vin. 
1.  itETIEW,  next  aobjerl;  ite  conoerllDn  irith  what  precedes. 
I.  Wider  value  of  results  drawn  fVom  history  of  Indo-Kurupeaii  speccli ;  thing* 

Iroeofalllaneuoi-B. 
3-  Lingui§tic  faniihes.on  what  evidence  eslnbliahed;  thcirnnccrtain  lioundariea; 

doubtful  languages. 
I.  Abnormal  eflacamcnt  of  malarial  eigna  of  rehitionship;    iolroduction  of  evi- 
dence derived  ftom  alruclureT  its  possible  value. 
E.  StTUCtnrsI  characteristic*  of  Indo-Ennipeanlangnage;  its  combinations;  tbeit 

closenen;  iti  inflecllvccharacleri  wherran  this  oonsiaU. 
I.  Semitic  family;  ila  locality;  olhernames  foril;  its  chief  roembera. 
T.  Semitic  hiatoiyi  Phecicians  and  their  activity,   Semitic  empires  in  Bleaopo. 

tamia ;  their  recorda  j   importance  of  Hebrew  hiatoiy ;    rise  and  fall  of  Arab 

grealneEs. 
I.  Bmnches  of  fiemllic  languaga  a 

HebreiT,  ancient,  Rabbinic,  and  i 

Calbaeinian. 
•   Arunaic  branch:   Jeviah  Chaldee;    Chrfatiau  Svriac,  ancient  and  mndeni: 

Nabatean. 
Ill    Arabic  branch;    Himyarilic  remains;   Etblopian  dialects;    Arabic,  earlier 

fTCOTda;  spread  of  lbs  .4rabic;  its  infasion  Into  other  tongue*. 
tl.  CharacteristicH  of  Semitic  apeech :  its  indective  type:  what  this  implies;  'A 

tiil>t«TBl  Rwta  and  iatemal  dectiou ;  illustration ;  sllixea  and  denvalion. 
U    Pwiiliarity  of  Semitic  indectioni  analof^w  for  it  in  Indu-Knropean  language 

thnr  fiindamentat  difference;  hints  at  a  partial  explanalii^n  of  1,  atteinilatt 

rcaalve  the  rooti  into  mi  nosy  Uables;  diffionllr  if  the  problem 
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It.  Semitic  vcrU     its  DUmbcrB,  pccsons,  tcnaEs,  mDDds,  dsnyative  '  inJii^LtMDi 

Sonitic  nuuiiB    tliuir  declension;  aubatantive  verb. 
U.  Semitic  spitix;  development  or  nteaniug;  general  character  of  tlie  1n:i|^ag« 

15.  Relaliona  qf  (lie  SemiHo  dialactH;  peraisMncy  of  iheir  atruoluro;  its  rfaBoui 
difficulty  of  combination  i  oompacativa  primitivaneaa  of  the  dialccta;  chnrarfpi 
of  modern  dislec<i. 

16.  Semitic  dialect  of  Assyria ;  aaaerled  connection  of  Semitic  wilb  corrnin  Inn 
Biiages  of  AMcc;  witb  Indo-Guropean  languagea;  iti  tniulliclent  grounds. 

17-  General  value  of  Semitic  language ;  erroneous  opinions  BS  to  Clie  Hebrew. 

18.  Scythian  family  i  ita  territory;  cthej"  names  for  it;  ila  brancnea. 

19.  Ugrian  brancb  1  il9  position  and  diviainns;  Samoyedic  branch. 

K.  Turkish  branch:  historic  career  of  lb  e  Turica;  divieiona  of  the  branch;  nlft- 
tlon  of  their  dialects. 

m.  Alongulian  branch:  its  conqaests;  iU  present  condition  and  territory. 

IS.  Tungusic  branch ;  ila  aitualiou  uid  iliriaiona;  the  Maiicbns  in  Chioa. 

13.  Natnre  of  Scythian  activity;  titaraturea  of  the  Manc:huB  and  Mongnla;  oj 
the  Digais,and  the  Jagalaic  and  Oamanli  Turka;  of  Hungarians;  of  Finoa. 

a.  Asserted  Ugriau  dialect  of  Assyrian  monuments. 

2S.  Dncertainty  of  the  de  connseting  the  Scythian  hranchee;  possible  explana- 
tions of  their  discordance;  Ibeir  correspondence  morpbolugical  rather  tliaa 
material;  their  agglutinative  typo;  meaning  and  value  of  this. 

K.  Scythian  structure:  dcrivntioit  by  suffixes;  invariable  roots)  baimonie 
sequence  of  vowels;  regularity  and  complication  of  inflection. 

IT.  Seythian  deelension;  conjugation,  as  illustrated  from  Turkish;  impcifeet 
distinction  of  nouns  and  verbs;  aynlaeticai  construction. 

IS.  DifferoBcea  of  structure  among  the  Scythian  branches;  their  present  dasai. 
fication  provisional. 

LECTURE  IX. 

L  Review:  the  &milies  of  language  already  treated. 

2.  Partial  uncertainly  of  genetic  classiflcalion ;  our  knowledge  of  some  famitiet 
imperfect;  dllTerenccs  of  invettigalora  and  Iheir  results. 

i.  Doubt  as  to  nnily  of  the  Scythian  family;  the  so-callod  Turanian  family;  ib 

i.  Dravidiangroupoflanguagas;  ita  territory  ;  its  principal  dialecta;  their  situik 
tiou  and  culture;  strucCnre  of  Dravidian  langaage;  its  relation  to  Scythian. 

I.  Languages  of  corth-castcm  Asia:  the  Japanese;  its  structure,  iliaiects,  litera- 
ture, and  writing;  Corean;  Kurilian;  Kamchatkan;  other  languages  of  ex- 
treme n'>rth-east:  their  relarion  to  problsm  of  origin  of  American  population. 

I  Mott»}llabic  languages;  Iheir  grade  and  mode  of  structure;  illuitratiuni 
Chinese  and  English;  comparative  phrases;  relations  of  the  monosyUthic 
tongues  to  one  anolber;  evidence  of  their  unity. 

'.  ('hina:  antiquity,  peraiatency,  and  value,  of  Chineae  cultaie ;  Its  decay;  Coo 
fuciua,  his  work;  Chinese  literature. 

I.  Character  of  Chineaa  language;  phoni.tic  form,  number,  and  office  of  its 
words;  Iheir  written  signs;  grouping  of  its  worda ;  classifiers  and  aignsol  parfr 
•fipwch,  approach  to  agglutination;  value  sf  the  ChlDeae. 
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B.  Iitngatget   of  FaitlKT  India;  liuar  cnhoreaod  cbti>c(er;  Ui  guga  of  tbi 

niiDKU/a  1  Tibetan  Ungnage  utd  lilenton. 
UL  Itabf-PoljiKuu]  bmQj:  its  extent;  cultn*  nnoog  it>  bngiugH;  iIkb 

yaRjt;  Ihcfr  phonetic  (trectaie;  nwni  infltclian  of  Terb  ud  Doon- 
II.  Mdanfim  lui^aga;  [ribu  speaking  them:  tbeit  diTErsfti;  (heir  itnic- 

tnn      Latigiu^efl  of  Aintralia. 
LI    Egjr^un  liogiu^:  utiqnilj  of  E^plian  culture:  its  monnnienb  and  no^ 

cHb;  their  decipbenneat,  Coptic;  hieratic  and  demotjc  ^rptian. 
II.  Other  African  languigvK,  claimed  lo  bv  akin  with  Egrptian;  Uimitie  laaalf. 
IL  Strocture  of  Ej^vptian  Inngumge ;  porcrtj  and  ambiguitf  of  its  fonn* ;  gcxti^' 

(Jaimed  lelatjontbip  of  Hamitic  and  Semitic  languags. 
1(.  LanguagE9ofibere«t  of  Africa;  difficulty  of  their  treatment;  Sonlh-AIKcaB 

funilj;  iu  prcSxes;  mOeciion  of  noam  and  rerbs;  citcks;  their  derivaiioB. 

Language!  of  the  middle  of  the  coniinenl. 
1«   Languages  of  America:  diffieulliea  of  ihe  problem  the;r  pi^oent;  Americaa 

CDiture;  isolation  of  the  dialecis;  variriy  of  external  oonditiona;  pecolin 

changeableneu  ;  modem  date  of  onr  knowledge. 
17.  Probable  oaity  of  American  langmiee;  ils  pnlrsynthetic  itractnre;  what  ii 

meant  by  this;  trace*  of  it  eljwwhere ;  otbereridencet  of  relationship. 
IB.  DiKordance  of  mslerial  in  American  languages;  principal  groops  in  Horib 

IB.  Qnestioa  of  derivaliOD  oF  American  alxirigines;  falillty  of  allempting  its 
■elllcmentU  prevent  ;  what  we  have  fine  to  do;  wild  (faeoriea  upon  the  sub- 
ject; claims  upon  us  of  the  study  of  American  inaguagoand  archmilogy. 

10.  Isolated  languages:  the  Basque;  its  place,  charaoler,  and  possible  value; 
EtroBcon;  its  alleged  relationship;  Caucasian  languiges;  AlbwiiaD;  Tea- 
isean  \  other  like  cases  poaible. 


denco :  its  valae  as  compared  with  materiaL 

).  Morpbologica!  division  of  languages  into  two  classes;  ronsHtuenlH  and  charae- 
leriBlics  of  the  clflsses;  the  division  not  abaolulej  one-sided. 

i  Morphological  diviwon  into  threo  classes;  their  oharacteristicB ;  their  descrip- 
tion not  exhanstive;  the  two  higher  classes  not  homogeneous;  the  inflective 
pr'ociple;  its  value;  polysyntheticclasa. 

t    Parallel  of  Ihe  threefold  division  with  political  conditions;  its  woakness- 

I  B-hlelcLcr's  schema  of  morphological  notation;  its  application  to  monoi^IlaUl 
-anj^ageg;  to  agglutinative;  to  inHecIive;  its  value. 

t  Variety  of  the  characteristics  to  be  taken  account  of  in  judf^ing  a  tangoage; 
itrntture  not  sufficient:  sigciGcant  content;  dilliculty  of  a  cIassi<icati(iD  by  ab 
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t  Hon-Mcorinnce  of  the  linguistic  and  phyelcol  dawificstioJiB  o(  o;.-iiiaa  races 
Iheir  flnal  reconcilinliDii  naceasaryi  wbal  can  now  ho  dona  toward  it. 

ID  Belation  of  Inngnage  to  race:  erroneous  TJeirBj  their  refutation!  langaagt 
lOttbe  certain  aiirn  of  race,  nor  mixture  of  language  Ihe  representalloii  ol'aiix- 
lum  of  racesi  caution  thus  imposed  on  tlie  JiiiguiBtic  elhnulogkt. 

11.  Language  agenotallv-  Iniitwortiij'  iadicadon  oEraca;  mixiuri;  of  races  lb« 
disturbing  force  in  all  ethnology;  mixture  of  speech  accompanies  mistuw 
of  commonilies,  and  often  its  only  traceahle  sign. 

15.  Ahiiormal  extension  of  8  language  dependent  on  culture  and  literatnrei  ex 
Hmples,  Latin  and  Arabic;  evidence  of  looguoge  uiure  trustwurthf  in  man 
ancient  and  ruder  times. 

U.  Diawliacks  to  pltysicul  eridcDce  of  race;  modifcation  of  race-type;  value  a  I 
linguistic  evidence  to  Ibe  phj^col  ethnologist. 

il,  Indo-Enropean  speech  Hnd  race;  view  sometiniBa  held  as  to  tluilr  reladon 
false  assumption ;  use  of  the  analog}'  of  the  Latin ;  its  iuipropriet/,-  extensloa 
of  Indo-Europeaii  binguage  to  beesplainedmainl/by  that  of  a  race. 

lb.  Superior  availability  of  linguistie  evidence  of  race  in  respect  to  apprehenei- 
bility,  and  ease  of  recordand  study;  exnmplea  of  its  yalnei  pregnancy  of  lan- 
guage with  historical  indicationsj  its  pail  in  ethnology. 

16.  Difficult  of  the  ethnological  problem;  its  analogy  with  the  geological. 

IT.  Bearing  of  language  on  the  question  of  bumaa  unity;  negative  value  of  it! 

18.  [inposaibility  of  proving  by  lacgange  the  diversity  of  human  races;  unlinf 
iled  vatiability  of  speech;  DDuenfita  exisling  dilt'erencea  uTeconcilable  with 
unity  of  origin. 

ly.  Impoeeibility  nf  proving  unilj- of  tha  human  race  hy  language;  this  impossi- 
bility a  practical  one. 

90,  Difficultieaof  etymologicresearch',  diversity  of  words  hiatorically  coimectad 
resemblances,  in  form  and  meaning,  of  words  unconnected;  exataples- 

ai-  Frequency  of  false  eiymologieai  delnaive  signs  of  relationship  dlscoverabli 
between  any  two  known  languages;  Swill's  burlesque;  its  serious  counterparts ; 
aimlicatiua  of  the  doctrine  of  cliaiicei  to  linguistic  coiaddeDcea;  its  futility. 

82.  Eflkit  of  fortaitoua  resemblances  in  frustrating  inquiry  into  the  ultimatB  rela- 
tionship of  linguiatic  families;  signs  of  this 


ibility  of  reaching  b. 

moat  families;  aocidenial  comapondoncea  a 

it-  Worthlesaness  of  lbs  traced  radicalcorres 

lies;  iiDpoesibillty  of  their  exieuaion  throi 


le  historical  beginniogs  of 
OS  hotwean  different  tami- 


]    REVIEW :  beads 

kaman  unity. 
I.  Origin  of  language:  an  e 

fied  by  our  lit?turicnl  invc> 
t.  Whether  men  could  prodi 
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ra-historieal  inquiry;  but  prepared  fo 

,-Htions:  lisw  much  ia  left  to  be  aolved. 

!  'he  beginnings  of  apeech;   theory  of  lu  divtM 
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origin;  this  thcor;  unneroMaiy;  lU  wmkiiMi,  u  Btnenlly  held;   In  wba 

*anK  it  ii  ime ;  inmlniiniblfl  Buppcnilion  lanietimei  uiilde. 
t.  Analogy  belween  langnBge,  tad  clothtng  jnd  sbeller;   Ibeir  neceuit^i  tbA 

Tudi  bcgianinga;  th«ir  dciilopmeat  and  perfeclion. 
t'  Source  of  lbs  impulw  to  prodace  tpacch;  It  Is  fmm  nlthonl,  coming  hta 

di^iru  oT  coramtinicatian ;  language  a  Aocial  posaessiUD,  production,  and  tiMd; 

linpouible  to  ■  lolitaTjr  num. 
I.  tanguiga  and  thought  not  identical;  in  what  gcnia  man  ipeakg  becauM  b* 

Ihinks. 
r.  Consid«ritlan<  ahawing  thenoD-ldenllty  of  thought  and  ipeech:  impeTrecllua 

of  aiKdcli  as  npressnlatiun  of  IhoDght;  ooe'a  povrec  of  expressinii  unequal  to 

hla  power  of  conception  and  judgment;    variety  of  expresaion  for  ema 

thought  —  e.  !/.,  in  Kngll^,  Latin,  French,  ChineM;  extecnslit)'  of  tho  lia 

bctWKn  idea  and  word;  loiming  to  think  In  anew  tongue. 
I    Knentlnl  unlikeneu  oF  thought  and  Its  spoken,  or  its  acted,  cxpreBsion. 

I.  Whelherthought  and  BpeKli  are  i»-exlensive;  claim  that  ideas  ennnot  exi^t 
without  words;  iti  futility;  iUustntion  of  word-making;  the  idea  always 
anterior  lo  the  word. 

10.  Incummemunibility  of  thought  and  ipeech;  haw  far  and  in  what  sense  we 
think  with  words;  we  put  our  thought  into  words. 

II.  What  mental  acUon  is  to  be  called  thought;  thought  present  In  Ibe  deal^ 
route;  aind,  in  a  measure,  in  tho  lower  animals;  the  latter's  approncb  to  cv 
picily  of  liiigtiag«. 

IS.  DilTercnce  in  mental  acllnn  between  men  and  lower  anrniaU;  Instance,  the 
crow's  capacity  of  coimtlngi  lis  limtls;  how  man  transcends  these  lim-(s; 
points  of  superiority  of  his  powers;  abstraction  of  qnotlliss. 

13.  Aid  rendered  by  language  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  of  numbem;  farlhet 
■id  of  written  signs;   peculiar  ideality  of  matfaemsCicai  conceptidnB ;   yet  all 

basis  of  our  decimal  iystem. 

11.  High  Importance  of  language  to  the  cleamesa  and  reach  of  mental  aclioni 
epeech  an  instru mentality  wblBh  the  mind  creates  and  works  with. 

15.  Conclusion:  speech  Ibo  assistant  of  thought;  language  and  culture  impospibta 

wilhoul  sociality ;  the  beginiiingti  of  speech  signs  of  ideas,  devised  for  comminii- 

catioD ;  vthal  remains  of  the  problem  of  origin. 
IS   The  YOico  as  means  of  expression;  racommendeij  by  availability,  not  im- 

pltixd  by  iiecee^ity;  other  mentis;  gestum;  its  employment  by  ibe  deaf  ant 

dumb;  its  nntnralneaa,  and  capacity  of  development;  its  original  importance 

and  prcMint  oBlne;  auperiorily  of  the  voice, 
tr    Signitlcance  of  fitat  signa;  why  lliey  denoted  action  and  quality;  everj^hiig 

In  all  language,  designated  Dy  reference  to  these;    imposaibiti^  sf  dirsdly 

llgnilying  ooncrete  objects;  various  conTertibiiity  of  first  signs. 
Vi.  Tliuiries  respecting  tlie  origin  of  ronts:  onomatopoetic  theory;  ialojeclignit 

tbeery;  Tesonanca  tlieory;  groundlessness  of  the  last;  its  jiaplication  of  a  minr 

ele;  ila  discordanc*  with  linguintic  history. 
It.  Substantial  value  of  thactlier  llieorles;   efficiency  of  lie  imitative  piinc.'pU 

iU  inclueiou  of  both;  of  a  Jmre  subjective  symbolisn:     mlBUie  of  the  'after 
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k  Fnndunental  principle  or  llie  lirst  language  -  milking;   value  cT  tone  itni 

g«tare. 
II.  Relation  of  imiUA.,^  eigna  to  their  idem;  aid  of  accompanying  clrcnmslancea 

rariety  uF  design  atioD. 
SS.  Efl'acementof  the  traCBB  of  imitative  origin;  common  weakness  uithsdefuBil 

en  or  the  oooniBlopoetic  theory. 
1.1.  Deficiencies  of  Dur  koDwIedge  as  to  earliest  hiatory  of  flpeecli;   tmntinesB  rf 

tlie  first  language;  nae  and  linal  prevalence  of  wont-making  by  derivalion. 
it-  Hcproucb  to  which  onr  vieiv  of  the  subject  ia  exposed;  its  groundleuneu 
'or  of  IJDguisdc  Bcholars. 


LECTURE  XII, 
f1.  Review:   conclusions  reached  in  the  last  lecture;  their  accordance  with  Ib< 
nSBullB  of  our  previous  inquiries. 

Why  men  alone  epealc;  esfleutial  characteristic  of  human  speech;  supfr- 
riorily  of  man;  i^iatinct  and  reason;  intelligence  of  animals;  Iheir  power  to 
fbnii  general  ideae  ;  their  most  important  deficiency ;  tbeir  degrees  of 
ippronch  (0  speech. 

t.  Advantage  of  speech ;  its  relation  to  our  social  nature  and  to  the  development 
(if  our  powers;  means  of  banding  down  accumulated  knowledge;  growth  and 

4.  Education  gained  in  acquisition  of  language  itself;  analogy  beliv«en  lin^ruis- 
.  th:  training  of  a  child  and  that  of  the  race;  tietween  the  child's  acq  lisillon  of 
I  ,  language  and  of  koowledge;  between  invention  of  language  and  that  of  the 
I    loeumotive  engine;   problem  set  before  the  langu age-makers,  and  mode  <l  its 

■olution;  results  of  mental  labor  deposited  in  words. 
i.  Constraint  imposed  ill  Sicquisilion  of  language;  how  brought  to  our  appifbon- 

uon;  influence  of  pa«t  generations  of  speakera. 
C   Extent  to  which  different  races  have  availed  themselves  of  the  adv^ntogei 

implied  in  language;  luwent  and  highest  degrees. 
T.  Necestil)' of  writing  to  Ibilest  development  of  uses  of  speech;  writtea  I  mgnagi 

the  complement  and  continuation  of  spoken;  lends  to  unify  the  whoti  rice. 
i.  Writing  has  a  history  of  development;   its  tirsi  impulse;   notable  at  dogy  in 

this  respect  with  speech;  vrritten  language  at  first  independent  of  api  len. 
9   Mnemonic  and  symbolic  objects  as  forerunnerg  of  writing;   instance   of  thai! 

itdd;  fullest  elaboration  of  the  method,  the  qaippat. 

10.  Picture-writing;   Ameiiran  example;  genn  of  another  method  eo  .tained  in 
this:  analogous  stage  of  speech. 

11.  Mexican  f^cture-wriling;   phonetic  elements  in  it;  dilTerence  ri  '  pinion  M 
Id  ita  general  character- 
lit.  EgyplioD  writing:  character  of  Ibe  system;  its  Inferrible  initial  sta^  e;  bomoit' 

f  my  and  symbolism  in  thehicraglj'phs;  derivation  of  phonetic  sn<  alpbabetis 
■igos;  mixture,  in  practice,  of  signs  of  various  kind  1  derivation  of  hienlic 

c  modes  of  writing!  Coptic  alphabet. 

sriling:  its  forerunners;  its  beginnings,  hieroglyphs;  thnr  ccinb'in* 


tMMii  afalw]^  >p{,[i(«tton;   iatrodaclion  of  h  phoQeL^  element,  iIliulTatiDa 

MKDS  uwd  in  muij  combinalJoDa. 
U    Chaagea  of  form  of  Ibe  Cbloete  cbBncIen ;  uialDgisa  la  speech    niatknu  t 

Chnew  writiug  to  the  Iviguiif^  ll  TepresenU. 
IB.  Cuneifoim  modes  of  wriijngi  tlieir  vsrie^;   their  hegimungs)  Teason   ol 

tlieir  fonn;  reninn  RlplubctJc  cuneiTunn. 

10.  Sj'lUbicalptiabeU;  esamplee,  Jipanm:  and  Cherokee. 

1T>  ralliill?  syllubic  ilphabela;  andont  Semitic;  ground  of  its  peculiar  cbdi 
■cterj  Fhenidin  alphabet;  iU  pocdble  derivatioa;    namea  of  its  liittera. 

tB-  Spread  of  the  Pheniciaa  alphabet;  ita  pcrTccliaa  by  tJie  Greeks;  Srat  realiza- 
tion or  the  idea  of  a  true  alphabet. 

18    Derivative!  of  the  Greek  alphabet;  the  Latin  alphabet. 

lU.  DerivatiaDof  English  letters;  Greek  couvoreioua  of  rbenjcia:!  rigna,  and 
additions;    Lalio  modidcationi,  omiasians,  andaddiliuiu;   later  modificaCiaiia 

11.  Relation  of  Engliah  writleD  alphabet  to  spoken;  caoaea  of  anomaloas  Eng- 
llah  orthography. 

E3.  Demerits  of  English  mode  of  spelling:  ground  on  which  its  msinleuanca 
may  be  defended ;  false  grounds  oo  wbicb  it  is  commonly  supported ;  worth- 
lessnesaof  the  etymologic  princl[de;  reasons  for  wishing  a  phonetic  rerorm. 

13.  I'rofpecta  of  the  English  aa  a  world-language;  iia  character  as  a  latif^uaga, 
judgedby  the  test  of  literature;  value  of  this  teal;  the  two  marked  pecuiiaritia 
of  the  language!  ita  uninflective  character;  Bnology  and  cDnlrast  with  CJiinew 
In  Ibis  raspuct;  its  mixud  structuri;  compensatiug  advimtageEi  of  the  la^r. 

14,  General  concliu^ion;  ioflueneea  to  be  relied  upon  for  maiataining  mi  is 


AlivHBloJa,  Semitic  languages  of,  SUT, 

AbvsBinim  group  of  llamiticlsDguogef, 

MI,  343. 
AccBnt,  makes  unity  of  word,  B6 ;  how 

Sroduced,  80;  Ka   vnriuus  place  la 
if!erent  lanf^uB^^,  fi^-fi. 
Accidental    correnpondencea    lielween 

words  uorelalad,  18fi,  243-4,  387-91. 
Achcemetildiin  mouuinenls,  222;  char- 
acter in  wliieti  tbey  are  written,  4a0. 
A('iiui>lliuti  ol'  languaic?,  hnw  niadu, 

II-JO;  acquiBition  ofinentnl  Irainiiig 

and  knowledge  InvolvHl  in  it,  U2-S. 
Adelung,  relsrnid  to,  4. 
Adjectives,  in  Indn- European  Iflngiiape, 

375;    English    nouns    dii-ectly  cuu- 

Tertible  inlo,  382. 
Adwerbi  in   Indo-European  language, 

275-a. 
£olia  dialect  of  ancient  Grceh,  221. 
Afghan  or  Pushto  lancnace,  192  224. 
Africa,  languagee  of,  2HT,  3Ua,  340-lli. 
agah.  116. 
Agftlutinatiye  atructure    of   acjthian 

langua^,  310-20 ;  uf  Dravidian,  827. 
A^glullnatire  tonnes,  their    chsnic- 

teriDties,  classification,  and  relatiuus, 

360-aS. 
Aiiios.  language  of,  329. 
«fn.,  277. 
AlSanign  langnaEP.  descendant  of  an- 

(ienl  Illvrian,  IBl,  290-81,  36S. 
Alemanulc  diaiect,  of  Old  HIcli-Gei- 

mnn,  103,  211. 
Alfonis  uf  AuntraliA.  language  of,  3W. 
jquin    group  of   Amer'oaa    lan^ 
iges,  3m>. 


Busges 
a%,  2U. 
almi,  29, 102,  )ST 
i^Mbtl,  K). 


Alpliflbel.  Bpiiken,  sfructur*  anil  rel« 

Indo-lCuropeaii  lanifiingc.  2(15;  hi 
develoiiincnl,  2llfl;  liiaiU:d  alphaLcU 
of  Polynesian  la>iguu(;D«,  3^18. 
Alphabet,  n'riilen.  gefnis  of  in  Kgj-pt, 
4S4-5J  denvation  of  alpliabcliu  cii- 
neifonn,  4811]  syllahio  aiphabei*,  40O- 
61 ;  Semitic  afphatiet  and  Its  deriva- 
tives,  ial-3;  Ijreek  and  ha  derira- 
tivee,   463;  Ij>Cin,  4S4r4;    English, 

aUo,  111,  114. 

Altaic  tkmily  of  languages  —  see  Scy. 

oni,  62-3, 115,  135,  207. 

America,  the  English  language  in,  IGl, 
171-4. 

America,  aboriginal  langnages  of.  316- 
63!  their  variety  and  chaueeable- 
ness,  346-T;  probable  unilv,  348; 
pulysyiilhEtic  atructure,  348;  prin.^i- 
pal  groups  in  North  Imerica,  350 
-61  ;  question  of  thcit  relaiion  to 
Asiatic  languBcns,  330,  3S1;  ahsiird 
theories  respecting  tliis,  3-i2;  iinpot- 
tanee  to  ua  nf  their  study,  352. 

American  aborigines,  examples  of  pict- 
uro-wriling  by,  450-83. 

Amhuric  lan^iage,  of  Abywunin.  £97, 

on  or  a,  article,  1 15. 

Analogies,  extension  of  prevailing,  id 

influence  in  producing  the  chani^i 

Dr]Hnguage,2T-8,  8!,  85. 
Analo^cd  betweeu  linguislja  and  ri<r. 

tain  phyaiual  sciences,  4U-7,  52. 
Aaaly»iiB,'  etymologleal,  of  worda,  St 

aeq, ;  is  the  retraelng  of  a  prevlDu^ 

faielorical    ayntlieats,    65-7,     251-4. 

indispensable  in  coniparisoii  of  laii. 

guagos,  24fl. 
Analytival  tendency    in    modfm  lao 
-lajnu.  120,279;  its  gr<jand,2SD-H 
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492  INDEX. 

Aadiiman  i8!Aiit1s,  people  and  language  Augment  in  Indo-Europtan  rerbs,  9tl 

of,  339.  292. 

Ajiglo-Saxoii    langua^,    ancestor   of  AuHtralia,  Language  of,  339~10. 

£i3glish,  24 ;  its  relations  to  the  other  Austrian  dialect  of  Old  IHf^h-G  •mum 

Germanic  languages,  210.  211;  Austrian  dialectic  elements  ii 

Animals  lower  than  man,  mental  ac-        modem  German,  163. 

tion  of,  414-17,  439;  how  near  some  Auxiliary  and  relational  iroids,  fl«air 

of  them  approach  to  capacity  of  Ian-        production,  117-20. 

guage,  415,  440;  reason  of  their  inca-  Avesta,  Zoroa^^trian  scripture.  222 

TKicity,  438-40.  Aztecs,  language  of,  351. 
Annamese  language,  336. 

Antiquity  of  human  race,  205,  382-3.  Baber,  the  emperor,  memoirs  of,  3'j1. 

ap//rthend^  112,  133.  Bantu  family  —  see  South-African. 

Arabic  alphabet,  origin  and  diffusion  Bashkir,  Turkish  language,  310 

of,  462.  Basque  language,  iu  Soain.  191.  353-4 
Arabic  language,  294,  296-7, 301  seq.,         303. 

306 ;  its  literature,  299-300 ;  its  spread,  Bavanan  diaiect  of  Old  High-Gei*naiL 

299,  300,  346,  375.  163,  211. 

Aramaic  branch  of  Semitic  languages,  be^  115. 

297,  208.  bear,  242. 

Arbitrariness  and  conventionality  of  become,  108. 

words,  as  signs  for  ideas,  14,  32,  71,  befaU,  113. 

102,  438.  Beginnings,   of    Indo  -  European    Uui* 
Armenian  language,    192,  224;  char-        guage,  250  seq.;  of  language  in  gen* 

acter  in  which  it  is  written,  463.  eral,  423-6. 

Armorican  language  of  Brittany,  190,  Bengali  language,  224. 

218.  Beowulf,  Anglo-Saxon  poem,  210. 

Arrow-headed  characters — see  Cunei-  Berber  languages,  341,  343. 

form.  better,  331. 

Articles,  origin  of,  115,  276.  bishop,  244,  387. 

Articulate  sounds,  how  produced,  70,  blame,  2G2. 

87-91;  their  systematic  arrangement  blast,  262. 

and  relations,  91;  transitions,  92-8;  Bleek,  Dr.  W.  H.  J.,  referred  to,  341 

office  as  means  of  expression,  421-3;         note. 

have  no  inherent  natural  significance,  board,  107. 

430-31;  cannot  represent  exactly  in-  buntsmdn,  72. 

articulate  sounds,  431-2.  budy,  115. 

Artificial  languages,  50-51,  444;  arti-  Bohemian  language,  191,  214. 

ticial  terminology,  122.  l^t)pp,  Professor  Franz,  referred  to    ft 
Aryan  branch  of  Indo-European  Ian-        200,  245  note. 

guage,  192,  201.  Bornu,  language  of,  346. 

Aryan,  name  for  Indo-European,  192.  Borrowing  of  foreign  words,  its  ran,^ 
us.  111,  114.  and  amount,  185,  197-8;   into  En^« 

Asia,  languages  of,  192,   222-7,  294-        lisli  vocabulary,  143-7. 

337    354-5.  hoio-wow,  425. 

Aspirates,  or  aspirated  mutes,  93,  205  Bow-wow  theory  of  origin  of  language 

note.  426  seq. 

Assimilation  of  consonants,  93-4.  Brahui  language,  327. 

Ansimilation  of  dialects,  160-01,  181.  breakfast,  50. 

Association,  mental,  the  only  tie  be-  Breton  language,  190,  218. 

tween  words    and    their   meanings,  brother,  190. 

14,  71,  128,  409-10.  Brown,  Rev.  N.,  referred  to,  337  nott 

Assyrian  people  and  language,  295, 297.  Bulgarian  language,  191,  214. 

.ithapaskan  group  of  American  Ian-  Buriats,  language  of,  312. 

guages,  350.  Burmese  language,  330,  359. 

Mend,  178.  Bumouf,  M.  Eugene,  refbned  to,  6>. 

Attenuation  of  the  meaning  of  words  Bushmen,  language  of,  341,  345. 

and  elements  of  words,  114-20.  butterjiy,  71. 
Atdc  dialect  of  ancient  Greek,  221. 


C,  file  IbOot,  dBriTnti-m  nf,  465 

™flr;t.33«,  367:  ^upp 

OBnr,  ItB-a. 

wrilten  tliaraelers,  4 

calculate,  liO. 

Willi  English,  aal,  47 

Cddwell,  Kev.  R.,  rtferred  to.  337  nole. 

ChineaB  writing!;,  prei:; 
knotted  cord*,  4M,  4, 

calm,  168. 

CnmbDilion  loDcunge,  336. 

1S5-9  i    ™laIioQ  to  t 

!-.«,  111. 

(tuage,  468. 

CBuaauiticbranchofSemitic  languBges, 

Chua™  tomiT)--^  So 

IJsnii^e  language,  828. 

Uhufcchi  Inngunge,  329. 

condid,  UT.  133. 

cAareA,  473. 

_  ivdidate,  126,  127,  131,  __.. 
CarlbsKe,  language  at,  9115,  398. 
Ctaei,  their  numBer,  oiigiii,  and  office 

io  Indo-Eiiropean  language,  371-B; 

thtir  Ions  in  EDKlinh,  77;   in  other 

languages,  274;  leulaL'enieDt,  aSO-81 ; 

eases  in  Seinilic  language,  301;   Lu 

BcythiBn,  319. 
Caslrvn,  Proreasor  Alexander,  rdbrred 

to,  316,  315. 
Caucaaiaa  laagnageH,  354-Ci. 
^^ttie  tat]gnagts,  obliterated  br  Latin 
Europe,  186,316-17;  by 


Church-Slav 


anguage,  314. 
0,  354. 


i 


Cellomania,  216. 

Central  America,  language  and  cultnra 
ot;  347,  351. 

Chaldee  language.  397,  398. 

Champalllr.n,  refitiTed  to,  341. 

Ghancef,  doetrine  of,  as  applied,  to  lin- 
guieCic  reaemblaacea,  39U. 

Ctaaoue,  KnguiBIic,  its  VJnA»,  neceuitr, 
wcT  uuirvrsiUity,  S4-33;  foreea  prO' 
dnoinit  it,  35-40.  48^9 ;  conslderalioaa 
lleteriQining  it  In  spei^ial  cases.  41; 
•Jihnnetic  or  external  change,  43-3; 
.ionBlrucii\-e,  65-85,  70,  13-i;  de- 
"itructiTe,  74-1)8;  inlenial  change,  of 
1(»-135,  141-3;   relalinns 


Civilisation,  licgres  nf.  of  [nda-Eoro- 
pean  raothcr-tnhe.  207-8. 

Claaxitieallaa  of  linicuages,  bj  genetk 
relalioDihip,  how  effected,  ISfr^,  CM, 
review  of  raini1ie«  lliuii  establiBhed, 
2JJ-3S7;  its  uncertNinlies,  32.1,367- 
8;  ita  pregrainent  value,  8S9-70; 
classiflcalion  by  stnictoral  corre- 
apondeace,  36S-6T ;  by  poeitive  valos, 


cfeitw,  aS7. 

Clicks  la  South  African  languages,  346. 

Clothing,  analogy  lietiveen  lanfuage 

and, 401-3. 
Cuchin-Ciiina,  langusfe  of,  336. 


e,3ei. 


what,  154; 
^  the  grovth 
.  Konetally  of 

153,277*5;  escepliiiniu  coses  of  rapid 

change.  1-^7,  291,  347. 
t^i-its.  103. 

Clierenilas  language,  300. 
Cherokee  laoKunge,  350;  trord-phraaa 

ur,3<IH;  alphabet  of  native  iuveutioii, 

461. 


mekmle,  430. 
Cuiuanche  luni 


into  words,  SS-S71  our  words  univ or- 
sally  so  made  up.  65-7,  3b]-5i  uiin- 
bination  prumotss.  and  Is  aided  by, 
phonetic  change,  TO.  73-4;  accompa- 
nied by  chani^  of  tneauing,  118; 
now  nflimited  range  in  Eugliali,  143, 
147-8,  28i. 

wm/uri,  133. 

[Jommnaicaliiin,  its  poMiliililT  makes 
the  unity  of  a  language,  3^  157;  it 
keeps  language  uDiform,  156.^1, 188; 
impulse  to  It.  the  imnieiliate  producer 
of  spoken  languagB,  iOit-B;  of  writ- 
ing, 448-9. 

~  '  '  I  changes  lan- 


guage, te,  123,  1 


1,  404; 


e  lanou 

mjnoByllatiii _.,  _. 

3G9;  ^toiy,  liMniture,  a 


anguage,  1 


romparatii-e  method  in  modem  study 
of  language,  3,  340  48  ;  how  to  bt 
applied,  341-0;  not  a  mere  uomparl- 


OunCuciiu,  npnE<iiUdvemuiafCbia>i 
US. 

C'lnjURalioD,  fornix  or,  in  Inda-Kuro- 
pun  laneiugD,  S6fl-a  i  in  iu  later 
diBlooU,  SSu-TO;  llwir  lo»  by  ptao- 
■etic  oemiplliin  in  Eugli*b,  T5-7, 
Btt-T  ;  HinjuKadQDil  ronnn  in  Se- 
ville laniniuij,  303 ;  in  Scylhian, 
81S  M. 

CaBiuimtitnu,  irreeulir  aotl  regular,  ia 


s   of   ianguace-making, 
40-11,  K),  131-1. 
ConodousneM,  ditTcnnt  subjection  of 

U)iiiuil!>,  440.        ' 
Coiucn'ative  forcri  in  tineuistic  Dadi. 

tion,  31,  43^.  liS-bl,  15S 
■" ""  ^  vowels,  relalion 


CoiuIraiDing  influence  of  uquJMtion 
of  buignafre  on  menial  action,  44fr.6. 

ConvenlSindilT  of  words,  as  aigns  of 
ideas,  14,  3!,  II,  138,  143,  i 

iaa. 

eo/iptr,  130. 

Coplic  langnaga,  340-41;  writing,  455. 

cufpielte,  429. 

Corcan  Innguagg,  329. 

Comifb  language,  21G,  SIS. 

anJ.l.iS8. 

coanl,  Sni. 


Crow,  Kb  power  of  nurueralion,  41 
(.'ultivBted  ur  lejirned  dialecte,  U 


of  laaguBRe,  141-S. 
'3nn«fi>riii  ubarauiers,  orif(in  of,  450-60 ; 
BwnunieDlfl,  in  these  ihanurlora,  ol 
i^lKtu,  322;  of  A8sytU,3yb-,  7eini*ii 


Cymric  group  of  Celtic  languages,  190 

aiT- 
Cyril,  Slavic  Bible-vereion  of,  214. 


•d.  endintf  of  English  prelorita,  oigii 

oi;  90,  81 -a,  HI,  2ftS. 
dagutrrroUipt,  3B. 
daiHn,  146. 

Iiakuta  language,  UO. 
Uaiiisll  language,  SIS. 
DacfuT,  language  of,  34S. 
d.,u.ghler.  IM. 
Dead  languages,  149-50. 
Deaf-iuules.  Liij^iiage  of,  410-11,411 

433:  tbought  of,  414. 
deab,79.^ 

Decimal  svalem  of  numeration,  on  whal 
founded,  4 IS. 

Dflcleneiun,  forma  of,  in  Indo-KnropfiJi 
language,  270-74;  in  its  later  dia- 
lects, 374-G;  Uieir  li»s  by  pbuueUc 
corruption,  77-8.—  Bee  ulso  Cb»«- 

Drkhan,  UnguairQi  of,  3S4,  320. 

Delaware  or  Algunqnin  group  uf  Aiaer- 
icait  languageo,  350. 

Demoiic,  later  i^ptiao,  aljih abet,  455. 

Dialecl»,  their  prevalence,  15S-4-,  tlieii 
explaiution,  lG4-(^  ;  cauaea  which 
brinK  about  dialectic  dirvrritv,  1S4-5 ; 
which  restrain  it,  Ififr-G,  160;  which 
reduce  it.  lOO-dt ;  illusirations  of  dia- 
lectic diveigenca  and  ccnverKOnce, 
163-74;  dialetn  of  KnglPah,  170-71; 
in  America,  lTl-4i  diiuuctia  growth 
Bverj-where  ineritahle.  174,  181-8; 
diulcct    and    Ungna^   coHTenibla 

ing dialects,  177-84;  dialectic  dlofr- 
ence»  always  Imply  Drigiual   uuity, 


Doric  tliulecl  of  ancionl  Greek,  SSL 
Dravidian  langiingej  of  southern  iRdjt 


Ivlur 


lun^'Uflgc,  13, 15-lfl.  441-6. 


B   of, 


.,iiage,  17,  1+9-61,  IBS-fl. 
Egi'pl,  laiigiiBf,-es  of,  IflO,  234,  340-43. 
Eg^-ptiiin  mudea  of  writing,  463-4. 
EhkiLi  lau(rnaj;e,  S99. 
Uther  or  elf Acr,  19,  AS. 

Engliab  IsneoRse,  bow  ncqiiired  by  its 
■peakm,  ]0-a3;  its  dflTerences  in 
uah,  16-33,-  what  in  ff«n™l, 

1;  hovr  kept  in  cxietence,  S3; 

BtBnt  cliange,24;  csuub  and 
modes  of  this  ctinnge,  36-31, 110-48; 
^  examplsa  of  tbe  cbangea  which  have 
brought  it  into  iti  present  state,  S5- 
ijB,  TU-S7,  (Kt-S,  ST,  lOa-34;  iie  der- 
— "1  and  history,  34,  31,  99, 147, 

«,  ii4, 170, 186,  188.373,472-3;  its 
fiindBtneniat  struelure  ciiicfly  Ger- 
manic, 170,  198:  pnxition  and  rela- 
tioaa  as  a  Gernmnii'  languaee,  187-9, 
310-13  ;  aa  an   Indo-European  lan- 


Etymolof;^  iif  H  word  tile  expianatioc 
ur  iti  origin,  not  Ihe  ground  of  its  use 
14, 128-9, 132-4. 

Eueuvine  tab  lets,  Umbiian  monn 
nientii,  220. 

Euphony,  sent  of,  in  the  mouth,  not  thi 
ear,  90. 

Kuropc,  bnguaf^  of,  183-91,  SOtt-Sl, 
309- iO,  353-6. 

ExpreRsion,  dependent  upon  an  enter- 
niU  induremciit,  not  an  inltrnal  im- 
pulse, 403-5, 120-21 1  always  incom- 
plete, 20,  100-11,  406-7;  iariely  of 

iancuatfes,  407-9 ;  the  vaioe  oa  niBUU 
of.  Jil-3. 


giuge,lg»-SaO;  its 

■oter,  279,282, 281;  prevH.initf  niono- 

■yllabism,  £64-5,  m  ;    compariaon 

with ChhiBBe, 331, 471-3;  itn duiects, 

170-71;  transfer  to  AmoricR,  171-2; 

British  and  Ainorican  Ibnns  of,  17t^ 

t  i    prOBpects  as  a  world-language,      for,  114. 

470;  merits,  470-74.  '"   '  "' 

-  ■"  ■       ■  '  lies  of,  94, 


Qf  liinguagefi,  how  esiiblistiod, 


Finnish  \ajigMgt<,  lal,  309,  320,  361; 

Finno-Hungarian  iWiiub  of  ScythlMl 

la)igus(j[a  —  MB  Ui^rian. 
Firdusi,  PerBian  poet,  223,  325. 


group  of  American  iangnagoB 


I'lblglisb  ortbographj-,  anooiai 
A  467-9;  reform  desirable, 4(>! 
bAiglitih  spoken  alpbabet,  stru 
"    relations  of,  91. 


imo  language,  330,  350,  351. 

lonta,  Scythian  languages  In,  309. 
_.  oniBD  or  Abyiwinlsn  group  of  Ha- 
milJc  language's,  341,  343. 
ihiupic  or  Gee:,  a  Semitic,  language, 


furthinil.  5(1. 

rtiTsH-e,  118. 
Formative    elements,    63-7  ;     derived 
irani  words  orlginallv  iniip.pen.ifnl, 
OB,  261-S;  their  pniduclion  gradual 
and  unreOective,  124;  aided  by  plio- 

„  ..: ,: ._  ^o  . .  aiitompanyiag 

17;  exteraibit 
I,  83-4  ;   ilieli 


cbange  of  iii 


molog^v.bearingof  linguistic  Bt'i 
ofllnguir 


n,  8,  S70-fl4. 
I  SQrmolagy, 


finlnakl,  66. 
fruil,  HI, 
Frankish  dialect  of  Old  High-0 


uureilauitjes,    tiaach  luigiaaeB,  Ui4X,^S&,°>.'^&^^& 


9. 3T*. 


id  CrllKKlnuiiU 


FncaUrt  KWBitk  in  itl[tttl«t.  fil. 
/•J,  MflU,  ST.  TJ. 

Fllbll  lUKflHEV.  MC 

tarion  ofdiarKi*  Inio  *nt,  Ifll !  nu* 
ittI«Runiiii||diSfaclarurRiiuIl.  IW 

Vuurc  in  Roiniiiiic  UittreaKH,  IIB; 
AiUtln-!te»iii  uiil  KnK<u>>.  IIS  i 
tndD-Ean>p«n  Iwijtuage,  3M. 


Oadhelk  gniap  at  Cfltic  Uiicuagu, 

190. 31T. 
GmIk  IwiKiMtCn.  190.  91T. 
GalU  Iw^agc,  ML 
GdUlin,  Albert,  rcftmd  to.  MB  nnM- 
BsJeonun.  39.  I3». 
Gauliali  Iwiguiigei  of  Pnnce  etc.,  !16- 

GeiiE  ur  Ettiio^  Unguiee.  29T,  399. 
n — I "^1,  in  Indn-Biimpean 


Grimm.  Pr<ifr«»r  Jintb,  nAtned  la,  * 
C;  hit  Uw  uf  pennutitiiDii  of  oobm' 
naals  in  Germanic  li>tigun«e'.  »T-3. 

nniii.  Her.  L.,  referrrd  to,  314  niXe. 

Smr.IIS. 
an-*,  GfOTp:,  inventor  of  CliHokd 
■Ipbabi-t.  Ml. 
Gj'|»r  Unguge,  235. 

n,  Ibe  iMtei,  drrivatinn  of.  40&. 
Habil.  Ihe  irroimd   of  ibililv   in   Ian 

SMB.  117,147-8,  2SS. 
WtiWv,  PnireBMr  James,  referre.!  to. 

S4  note,  911  note. 
Hainitk  family  of  iuigiiBg«*.  341~3. 
h-'wl.  Mb. 
Harmonic  aeqaence  of  timela  in  Sc}-t]i- 

ian  biiKoaecH,  318,  362. 
inw.  U7-I8,  190. 
Iitnd.  107.  lis. 
Helirew  TanKuaice.  a»l,  9S0,  307,  aO(, 

308i  Ita  alplmlKl.  463. 

Middle    Uigli-Germac, 


nBuagaa,  77-8, 
h,   tI;   in  otii 


ither  Ungua)(iea.  2TS; 


ai3. 

H.!liuid,  Old  Saion  poem,  Sll. 

hthi,  30,  ai,  82. 

Heyse,  Professor  R.  W.  I..,  nt^mA  to 


der  wanting  in  ScvihiaD  UnguagcR, 


300;  thdr  dassidcatioa  by  ]| 
CiMidfleation. 
Seniua  of  indiridnali,  its  effect  or 

enttS,  gaUile,  gtnlle.  111. 
lolog^,  ^noral  Bnalogj-  bttweei 
lingoistio  «itnte,  47;  ,-  ■  - 


H«y«, 

42T. 

Hienitic.  later  Egyplian,  writing.  455. 
llieroglj-nbic  writing.  45U-«B ;  of  F.^pt, 

452-G;ofCliinB,U&-f1:  hieroglyphic 

Hiich-GwuiBn  languages,  183-4,  188, 

m.  211-13. 
hiti,  u. 

UiroaUfia,  tangnsges  or,  337. 
Himvoritic  1aDf;ua>te,  3UT,  299. 
Hindi  language.  32*. 
HinduBlaiii  language,  2U. 
HiHl«iical  spelling  m  English,  94,  4S7. 
HodgHOn,  Mr.  U.  H.,  referred  to,  »37 

AofHe,133. 

Homer,  poernn  of,  aSL 

Homonj-ms  in  Engliab,  334-B,  387:  in 

Chinese,  334;  hnw  difitinguiaheil  in 

Chinese  writing,  450-7. 


I  of  expression,  422-3,     Ho(len1ot»,  language  of,  34 


oel,  I'J8. 

Donda.  laiigiutgB  nf,  3S7. 

GoUiic  language,  218. 

-m-aph,  140. 

Greece,  founder  of  Indo-European  pM- 

eminenct^,  330-31. 
Greek  language,  190,  230-22. 


BTf  en.  125. 
waenlaod,  a 


aity  uot  d 
guage,  383-94. 
Humboldl,  Willielm  von,  referred  to,  B 

an  iangiiHRC,  191. 309  390.361 
rature.  314;  tEBce!  01  poly^B 
in,  349. 
iih  or  PehUvi  U'.gnajje,  383. 


1  aigns,  efikient 
principle  in  the  origin  of  latiKiiaBO, 
*a6-Sl :  not  servilely  precise,  131-2. 


1,  38-7. 
^  tittjpptitabililiei,  G4. 
1   InPOTporalive  or  polvsynihetic  etruct- 
',        nre,  34S-B,  3S4,  363. 
t  lodis,  Iraguageii  of,  324-9,  .326-7:  oc- 
'        cupatloD  of  Its  northern  part  bv  Indo- 
European  peoples,  201,  326. 

TTidividualp,  all  cbongeB  of  Utjj!;aacfl 
-Itimalely  their  work,  36-48,  133-4, 
.MB,  148,  154-5,404; 


Interjection  a!  tlmoiy  of  oi 

BiiagB,  *2d-T.  4211-80. 
tiitorJMticpin  WB-7. 


Ionic  diulect  iiC  ooeient  Greek,  £21. 
trunlm  branch  of  lado-Europeau  Lm 
p^.  1 


differences  oi 


D  the 


iDdo-Eurtipeao  tunily  of  languama, 
other  names  for,lW;  how  composed, 
186-!)S,  210-39;  genetio  reUlioushin 
0fitBC<.ii3dtaeaI>',lS3,lS7,3TS;  cn- 
cleDce|i  of  their  common  descent,  193- 


inttinal 


klD<[< 


.^_.  ..  .       ,  20D-205;  Ihelr 

ein]iEation,30a-8:  Imparlance  of  the 
Amity  to  linsnistic  science.  3, 230-37 ; 
age  and  vanst?  of  it«  dialecU,  39t-6 ; 
earliest  hiiiDiy  of  devehipnuDl.  iSH- 
B7  ;  bUtorickl  befcinniuga,  iS0-6B; 
roDle,  proDOminal  nnd  verbal,  238- 
63;  primitive  spoken  alpbabel,  StiS; 
erowtli  of  forms  and  pans  of  speech, 

growth,  S77-R;  Bjnlhelic  and  ana- 
lytic  dBvelopnient,  27»-36:  charac- 
terisrlc  ilnicture  of  Iiid<i-E«rope»n 
ItuiguaBO,  S9S-4,  361-3;  question  of 
Its  ultimate  conncotioa  with  Semitic 
language,  307,  ;I61,  3B4 ;  it)  Ijiniti 
piobubly  mainlir  coincident  iritb 
those  of  a  race,  377-9. 

leimaoic  (aniily  —  see  Inuo-Eu- 


Irregularities  in  Knctiiih  declension  mi 

conjiiKation,  78-81. 
irrf rocnJiViVj.  2H. 
i«,63, 115, 17H. 
iiimil,  468. 
ulf,  4B8. 

Isolating  languagoa  —  Ke  ManoeylU. 

lialinn  language,  165.  IRS,  189,  SI9. 
Italic  group   of  Jodo-l^urupean   lan- 
guages, 220. 
tfii,3U. 

/,  the  letter,  (lerivallon  of,  405,  4eH. 
Jagataic  Turklxh  langusee,  3L1. 
Japanese  languatie,  328-^;   modes  of 


Japhetic  i 


K,  Ibe  letter,  derivation  of,  465 
Kafir   group    of   South -Afria 

BuaBBe,  345. 
KsJevala,  Finniith  poem,  314. 
Kuluiucks,  language  of,  312. 


iren  language,  330. 
iHlkaa.  language  of,  SIB. 

""  ■   dynaaty,  318. 


■1  languages,  358. 


I  ^tiecLiouai  uin(|;nage9.  otn- 

t  fetflevtive  character  of  Iiida-Europuio 

'angnass,  393,  361 1  wherein  it  con- 

Ijta,  »3-4,  sua  note;  Sviuitic  Ian- 

Siage  biflecllve,  300.  3ni;  value  of 
Irative  principle,  362. 


Klionds,  language 

Kin,  Tungusic  dynaa^,  311. 

kiat]  44. ' 

Kirghiz  language,  310. 

Kols,  language  of,  327. 

Koran,  Hilluunmeiian  siriptnre,  U 

Korlak  language,  329. 

Kolars,  lan^-Kago  of,  337. 

Kurdish  language,  I92,'224. 
Kuril  Ian  lanRuaEC,  328,  329. 
EwoDto,  of  F'aruier  India  UA. 


Lalilal  ttnt$  ofarlleulite  Mon 
Iniri,  asg. 

'  ~    Euure.  in  whM  ■upeet  thi 
B,  a.  10,5 


•at  of  inquiricii  in 


■peak,  U--1 


I;  dead  UnfEuagea,  149- 
ou;  conarant  chjtnfra  or  p^rovLh  of 
lungoagi,  2{-33  ;  bv  wbit  iostru- 
iiifnlBtJIj  prWiuced.  3S-4e,  ISS,  154; 
pmcciMK  af  KTOvtb,  B6-13S  ;  nte 
■od  kind  of  growth,  and  causea  af- 
ftcting  it,  13I-S3!  liiaiecls,  153-85; 
(he  vuioua  fonna  of  human   Ian- 


of  determijiing 


evidence  incapable 
the  question  of  humi 


its  upeakera,  43,   401-3,  442-5; 

eonvflutionol  dianicler.  33,  400-1 

it  ia  a  uociol  Tirnduet  and  p 

404:  part  taken  by  indivKi 

by  the  commQnity.iHpoctivBl;,  inlta 

productioD,  45,  US,  164-6,  ITI ;  lan- 


d  aid,  406-31;  ita  impert'edian  ._ 

Bwana  of  exprSBBian,  SO,  lOO-Ll, 
US-T:  its  TBiue  to  man,  440-4T; 
sduoation  involved  in  its  acqulailioii, 
13,  lO-ie,  441-^;  lU  contlraining  in- 


I ;  desire  of  commani- 
cation  ita  direct  impulae,  403-5;  its 
befrinnings  of  what  kind,  431-S;  liow 
produced,  428-3+  ;  exampla  of  do- 
velopmenC  of  a  laDguage  from  such 
begiiininge,  aSO-HT:  lanRuage  a  hu- 
man  p.'»seBaion    only,   3!m,  414-17, 


alphabrt,  465;  il 
463-4.  4U5-«. 
Latin  won!*,  inlradiutioD  of,  into  Eng 
liah,  143-ti;  Latinized  style  of  Ed« 
tisb,  148. 

KM. 

Lena,  branch  of  Turkish  laagn*^  up- 
on, 310-11. 

LcpxiuB,  PrDfensor  R-,  TeTerml  to,  91 
Doie,  341  note,  344  note. 

Lesghian  language,  35S. 

-leu  bS. 

Leltisb  language,  ISL  215. 

Lihran  languauu,  341,  343. 

fie,  76-«. 

Life  of  a  languace,  wbat  a  meaot  by 
32,  35;  its  analogy  nith  that  of  an 
organized  being,  or  of  a  race  of  auch, 
4fl  ;  (he  proceaus  coustituling  - 
aee  Change,  tingnirtic 

likr,  ia  vuX  and  wAic4,  BT,  TO;  in  Ja, 
58-flO,  70,  73;  the  verb,  108,  U3- 

likemtt,  114. 

Lingaal  strie*  of  ardcnlate  sounds,  19. 

Lingidsttc  change  or  grovith  —  am 
Change,  linj^istie. 

LingninUc  evidence  nf  race,  its  nattu'i 
and  limitations,  371-S. 

Lingnlatic  s(.-hu)ara,  ditTerencea  of  tem- 
peranienC  among,  3S4. 

Linguistie  adenca,  of  recent  dovetop- 
nient,  1;  ita  preparaloiy  stag^,  1-^; 
rta  progreaa,  3-S;  its  material,  0,  50, 
230;  its  objects  and  their  interest, 
a-.8;  whalitseekainlen^age,  10,51, 
237;  analogies  bctveea  itand  certain 
physicai  eciencea,  IS^S,  52;  it  is  a 
hinlorical  science,  4S-B3  ;  its  Irul* 
scientifio  cbarftcter.  53;  its  methoil, 
53,54-5,337-48;  its  dependence  on 
Indo-European  comparative  philoio. 
gy,  4, 233-7. 

Literary  culture,  ila  Influence  on  thi 
history  of  language,  23,  37,  43-5 
148-51  159-60,  184-t. 

lenguagca,  149-50, 174;  (bet 


LanpuagB,  eci 
[i;'"f«"d'o'^  'l! 


iterary  leng 


L 


lin  language,  its  age,  literature,  etc., 
119-20;  ila  relntiona  in  Italy,  106, 
SO;  history  orits  extension  in  aoutli- 
im  Furopo,  165-9;  causes  of  Ihia, 
875,   378,   38-2;    its  artificially   pm- 

deMaaduits,  167  218-19;'  its  spakea 


1  lar.gnng 
t."ml»ng 


--^  .-   igUMPs  of,  tM. 

I  langi4t;e,  191,  MIB. 

Local  dinlvGts,  acquired  in  learning  tl 

talk  IB- 17. 
Loo-Choo  islands,  language  of,  lU. 


tou  ofwrdF  Irnm  the  vocibnUr' or  4 

Uagoai^,  27,  US-IUO. 
Louli,   St.,  of  i'rani'e,   as    laniniKee- 

L<>ir-QennBn  languagea,  138,  310-11. 


language! 


Lutlier'8  iuUuoneeon  histuiy  at  Genniui 

language,  163. 
-b,  bS-tO,  63,  83, 131,  935. 
Lyell,  Sir  Charlua,  nlen-fld  to,  47  note. 


mngnet,  I-IO. 

"--yar — see  Hangariao. 

._.    rallH  Innguage,  224. 

Mataya)aui  or  MiJaliar  language.  Sit. 

Malay  langiiage.  3i)3. 

Malay-Polyneaian  family  of  languagfla, 

Han,  liiie  of,  its  language,  190. 
Uan,  mle  poBBeaaor  of  language,  3B9, 
438  i   (UHereuce  of  his  menial  ca- 

Wer  animals,  414-16,  438-40;  the 
Bitiiicer  of  his  onn  speech,  48,  401-3, 
4i2-S ;  Tslue  of  speech  to  him,  140- 
47. 

Manchu  language,  313,  313,  32Di  its 
wrillen  character,  313,  4(12. 

Mandlngo  language,  346. 

--hmU,  13U. 

Manh,  ilr.  O.  P.,  referred  to,  311  note. 

me,  196,  430. 

mean,  363. 

Uelanasian  family  of  languages,  339. 

Usutal  action  af  men  and  BnimalB,CDin- 

pariBon  of,  414-17,  43S-4I1. 
I>  Mesopotamia,    Semitic    languagss    of, 

236. 
KeKhn,  Inntfuaga  and  cnltura  of,  34T, 

349,  38! ;  writing  of,  4B1-2. 
[    Kiddie  High-German  period  aud  litera- 
i       tum,2ia. 

[   HigTH^ou,  efkct  of,  on  language,  SOS. 
!•  MlnneEingen,  212. 


Mnemonic  olijecla,  as  r^>rerunncn  a* 

writing,  1511. 
ttahra  Ureek  language,  221. 
Mcenn-Unlhic  lauiruHue,  ^0,  IH9,  2lf 

235. 

2Uli. 
mimcy,  130, 131,  247-B. 
Mongolian  family —  see  Scythiai. 
Uongoliau    branch    of   SoThiHn  lan- 
guages, 311-12,  313,  821);  its  writtun 

charai^ter,  313,  4U3. 
Uona><rIlabic  family  of  languages,  330- 

37i  monosvlliibic  class,  358-BB. 
Monn?vllaljijim,    priiniliie,    of    Ind> 

European  language,  25a-flt>,  27U-SU; 

Mconilary  mnnoBvllaliisni  of  Kiiglish 

etc.,  264.  279;   compared  with  Chi- 

ncM.  331,472. 
moBfA,  104. 
Moods  of  Indo-European  verb,  268;  of 

Semitic.  303. 
moon  103-fl. 
Horal  terms   derived  Aum   pbynical, 

111-13. 
Moravian  language,  3U. 
Mordwinian  language,  300. 
HucphclogiL-al  correspondence  as  sip. 

ot    genetic    relation  aliii>,    291,    333, 

397-8  ;     EVstems    of  morphologioai 

classifi  cation,  368-67. 
mother,  m. 

Miiller,  Frofeasor  Maic,  quoted  or  re- 
ferred to,  vii,  4  note,  3B,  61  note, 
177  note,  180,  317,  860,  363,  497. 

Mules,  dass  of  aniculatiODs,  Bl;  upi- 
rated,  266  note. 

Mules,  language  of —  see  Deaf-mutes. 

Nabalenn  lileratnre,  398. 

Names-giviug,  processes  of,  25-8,  3S- 
42,  103-31,  *ll-12,  434-6;  difler^nt 
degrees  of  rcflcciiveneBS  In,  121^ 


(.  I3fl. 


e.m. 

,    ___Jia,  Rabbinic  Hebrew  work,  297. 
Hithridates,  ttork  of  Adelung  etc.,  4. 
Hilsjegiaan  language,  35^. 
Uixtiire  of  lan^nge,   107-9;    of  ele- 

menta  in  EagUsli  language,  84, 1 43-4, 

170, 18B,  478-3. 
Hixture  of  races,  374 ;  its  effect  upon 

languae^,  16(M11,  IH,  374-6. 


ease  of  naming  dli 
luceptiona,  lOi-B. 
Id  language,  329. 


I    compara. 


I   exprsMed   i 


National   character   ai 

speech,  182. 
Negative  prefix,  399. 
Negriloa,  [anguage  of,  339. 
Nestorian  people  and  language,  S9S. 
Nelherlam  a.  language  ot" 211. 
Nf^fuantbnid,  71-2. 
New  Guinea  and  neig  Iboriij «  iiUltdl 

language  of,  S39. 


Nn>  Iligh-Ucrmui  pcidod  a/  IjunnruL 


bv,  IWi  ii»ir  iDlruductioo 
llaK\tiiA,  ine,  13U. 
Korwogijui  lanpu^  2IS< 
.  Noun*,  iubxantive  tnd  •iljective.lbeir 

/^  qwHioD  irbctlier  noODA  Or  TCitu  ars 
original,  433-4. 
KainBun,  in  amfugUkm,  307;  in  de- 


SOS,  «Mi    in  Polyiieswa  laiiguiKCa. 

NDmerali  u  pronf;)  of  Indo-Ruropeui 

unity,  1H4;  eiunpiea,  lUil. 
NumcrmtiDU    iu    Indo-Euroiieui    (ad 

oUier  IintcuBces,  419:  naioa  o(  iu 

niiul  decimu  buii,  41U. 

0,  Ibe  letter,  deriviilion  nf,  M4. 
Obwlele  toA  obBolesceiit  words,  98-11. 

eAui,  lu,  no. 


rochan,  TinfCii'ir  tribe*,  UK 
im-'itn  language.  165,  UO- 
Ouuauli  TuFkiBh,  314. 
Oawllc  Uofruage.  t03. 114. 
OHJanie  tweuu,  SIT. 
OHiak*,  bufciaga  oT.  .too. 
Oionii  language,  31S  note. 
Ottoman  Tudtiih.  ;il4. 
ougit,  Mead,  vmed!,  HI. 

P,  Ihe  letter,  derivation  o^  U(. 
pagan,  131. 

/WH(,  887. 

PaUtal  aeries  of  articnlalitsa,  91 

Pali  language.  22a. 

PapiuiiB.  lanj-uaga  of,  339. 


911. 

Old  Nome  language  —  Ke  Icelandic 

Old  rruB.>lan  language.  lUl,  SIS. 

Old  Snxnn  Uof-mige.  311. 

Old  Slavonic  laDj^age,  914. 

-ehss.  140. 

Oaomalopieia,  the  main  effective  prin 

ciple  in  Itie  origination  nf  language 

426-6,  42S-34. 
Uiiomalopoetic  theory  of  origin  of  Ian 

guage,  426. 
or,  IId. 
OnunJE'iD  of  language,  what  ia  mean 

By.  35,  48. 
Orifpu  of  laaguage.  approximaCiun  ti 


Paraia,  and  their  lan^age,  SB3-8. 
Parairee,  origin  of.  in  Iiida-EuRiiwaa 

language.  ibB. 

Put  nme.  Indo-European  verbal  fonnl 
indksting,  3ar-8. 

Pazend  languat-e,  333. 

Pegu,  languags  of.  330. 

FeTilevl  language.  333. 

PlnnUu  language,  SOS- 

PermuTatiou  ofconnonanUin  (i.'nnsnic 
languages.  B7-B. 

Peraian  or  Iranian  branch  nf  Indo- 
Kuropean  language*,  192, 1»S,  333-4. 

Person,  verbal  eodinga  of,  Ebeir  uriain 
76,  260-7,  303,  319;  their  Insa  in 
Eogluih,  75-7 ;  (hey  dislinguiKh  gei> 
der  in  Semitic,  303;  double  fonn  of 
Hrtil  paraon  in  Polyneaian  language* 

Peru,  its  ciiltnre,34T;  its  mode  of  writ- 


«««/«.«,  lie. 

Then  ieiiiii  langua4!P,  2114-fi,  297 1  alpha 


it  hy  b: 

trine  of  diTiue  origin,  in  what  lease 
alone  true,  3H9-403 ;  due  to  an 
exierual  inducement.  IIib  desire  of 
communkstion,  4U3-&;  language  uot 
DiHginaled  bv  Ihouglit,  but  by  jucd 
rortheugeiioVlhnuglii,40S-3t;  char- 
acteristic mental  action  of  men,  lead- 
ing to  it,414-18,  438-40:  IwginningQ 
of  language,  of  what  kind,  431-0, 
exenipllfiiMl  in  beginnings  of  Indo- 
Eun.penn  languKge,  35lMil ;  various 
tbeorim  to  account  for  their  produu- 
llon,  4i6-7:  onomalopcein,  or  imita- 
ttutinf  natural  sounds,  the  miiuelfi- 
eknt  pcinciple,  43T-34,  437. 


ought  al 

moBL  rue  in  compounu  rorms,  ru- 
aids  tlie  caiiiirucliFO  processea  of 
language,  73-4;  its  destructive  ac 
tion,  74-B7 :  converaion  of  souodi 
into  one  anotber,87-fl4:  thl>  depead.- 
ent  on  the  mode  of  phvpical  prrxluO' 
lino  of  sounds,  87-91;  its  causes  onl* 
partiallv  explainable,  95-T ;  permuta- 
tion of  consonants,  peculiar  pboneik 
chanj^e  ii>  Germanic  languages,  97-S 


Phui 


^    it&  da- 

velojjment  in  Egyptian  writing,  464; 
its  mtroduction  into  Chinese.  I5t 
plionatio  ouneifoioi,  460  i    alepa  (X 


OrfHtopme 
IlionetJc  tpf 


1   pun^ly    f 


r  EnpliBh,  487 -TO. 

I'unuHi,  lunnaiiun  nf,  116. 

Physical  ,«n8e»,  their   effeel  on   Uii- 

eiiiit'ff,  138,  lfia-3. 
Plij-Bical  avidence  of  met 
with  linguislio,  370-82,  Bar. 
"■—■ical  BcieocHi,  anulnitles  of  ling: 
aoieute  with,  46-7,  63. 

Imctura  of  mm  does  nut 
their  language,  371-2. 


Physical  te 


PlaD 

W0 


19  coiir«rt«l  to  iutelleclue' 
moral,  111-13. 
re-writing.  460-S3 ;    its  analogy 

)f  this  work^S-lO. 


Iqral,  irregular  and  recrular  in  Eng- 
IIUl,  78-9,  82-3;  in  bida-Eun>pean 
Iwigiwge,  273-3;  in  Scytliian,  31S; 
jiluniliziiig  wurda  in  Chinese,  335. 

Poiabian  UngDage,  214. 

Polish  Unguage.  191,  914. 

PDh-neHH  .languages  of,  337-40. 

PorvBynlhWic  slrueturo  of  Anii^ 


n  Hungai^an,  8 


..,   354; 
;  polv- 


!  0*;  in  Eng- 
rigln  of   lan- 


(Latin),  derivad' 
,    >    B«h,  120-ai. 

Pooh-pooh    theory   of 

guage,  436. 
Ponuguese  language,  1 


Poivetieivo  caee  tn  English,  TT,  83,  971. 

Pott,  Praftesor  A.  F.,  refened  to,  6. 

Prakrit  languagea,  Z!6. 

wenck,  963. 

PreGxes,  Iheir  rari^  in  Inflo-Enropean 
language,  90S;  their  prevalence  in 
Folyaeeian,  a39j  in  Alrican,  344-5. 

FnpoBiliun*,   in   Indo-European   lao- 

i^  guage,  274,976,989. 

fitaeul  tense,  in  Indo-European  laa- 
guage,  epedal  theme  of,  3SB. 
'    prUit,  102. 

I^Tntesa  of  lingniatic  growth,  what  it  bi. 


^^H    decli 


pn^iotp,  113. 

Proveni^al  laiignoge,  161,  2IS,  2IB 
Punic  language,  2117,  3tJ8. 
Pushlo  [angiiage  —  ses  Afglmn. 

a,  thu  Utter,  derivation  of,  465,  460. 

Quippcm,  Peruvian  sulistitnte  for  wril 
ing,  450. 

A,  the  lelter.  derivation  of,  465. 

Rabbinic  Kcbrvw,  297. 

Kace,  relalion  of  language  to,  14, 160- 

61,371-2;  value  of  language  as  evi 

dence  of,  370-711,  3B1. 
Races,  tlitrereiil  ailvantage  gained  frott 

language  by,  446-7. 
Bask,  I'mreaior  Rasmus,  referred  to,  5. 
llali!  of  linguistic  change,  ils  variety 

nnd  the  circumstances  affecting  it, 

31-2, 137-B,  148-63. 
re/id.  80. 

Reason  and  instinct,  438-3. 
rtd  tnpt.  19I>. 
Rediiplioation,  in  Indo-European  verb 

3fl7-8:  in  Polynetion,  338-0. 
BeHectiveness,  diflerent  degreea  of,  In 

the  proceteee  of  word-making,  40-41, 

60-61,  !3I-4. 
ReSexis-e  or  middle  forms   of   Indo- 

KunipeHH  verbs,  268. 
WWII,  408. 
Heralionaisndaujtiliary  words,  117-20; 

in  monofy liable  languages,  3.15-T, 


do-European  i 
Relative  words,  tl 


Pmoicses   of  linguistic   growth  — see 
Change,  linguisUe. 

"- -H  rafts,  Indo-Earopean,  368- 

htr  primitive,  261. 

,  (heir  nature,  2B8;  derivatlnn, 

;ndo-European  language,  258-9; 

declension,  276 ;  part  plaved  by  pro- 

■    '      i-nuiking,  266,  9T1,  U90, 


Renan,M.  Ernest. 

177  note,  884-6. 
repmncl..  113. 
Rh^to- Romanic  language,  1 
right,  113. 
Big-Veda,  226. 
Romaic,  or  Modem  Greek, 

221. 
Romanle  languages,  their  ori 

189  i    age,    literature,  et< 

fntaroB  of,  118. 


lily,  105;  examplaa. 
;ir  derivation,  114. 
referred  to,  vii.  note 


R«ila,  nionosyllabio,  the  germs  of  Indo 
Eumpean  language,  26S-SB,  97^88 
their  suffitiency,  257 ;  their  divisioi 
into  prontmlnal  and  verbal,  358-6 


rai." 


oncs,  :lG9-^0,  28a;  how  far  ibsu- 
liitulv  priinitivs,  Sfll-l;  difficullies 
HDil  nbjKtiaus  (niwered,  SfiS-T.  360- 
<H,i7a-8at  derclopmeDlflrinflcclive 
Rlieedi  from  tfaem,  S6e-TT,  SSfl ;  rooU 
■L  tba  buU  of  all  lineuiatic  develop- 
inuit,  S89,  307;  trllil«nl  Semitic 
roots,  an-,  flxedneaa  of  Sfj-Uiuui 
nwu.  HIT;  ronlH  of  Fnl^ecian  lui- 
i;  or  Efcyptiui,  31^1  rootB 
I  and  other  monoaylUbio 
languages,  their  words  also,  330-33, 
334-7 1  varioiw  Irentment  of  foot*,  in 
UoauiitBS  of  different  atroctiire,  HfiUi 
fiitilltj  of  coiupariaon  of  roota  of  dif- 
ferent funilieii,  39li-4  ;    luot^  how 

ter  and  office,  423-G -,  their  tcan linen 

rubbtr,  ISU. 

Ruuinn  language,  1S1,  3U;  its  Bjn- 

Ihetic  character,  asi. 
ttutbcnian  language,  211. 

J,  aa  ending,  in  English,  of  third  per- 
wti  sinsulnr  present  of  verbs,  83,  93, 
W7:  nfposieBBiva  cau,  8S;  of  plu- 
ral, 82. 

Sabeaii  language,  399. 

Bflbellian  ar  Sabine  langnage,  220. 

Samariran  inneuage,  297. 

Samovedio  t)ranch  of  Seythiaa  lan- 
(tuiige,  309-10. 

" — '-it language,  150, 193,  225-9;  i'" 


ttamd,  lOB-9. 

Semitic  alphabet,  461-3. 

Semitic  famil;  of  languagu,  XU,  394- 

erature,  and  historr  of  tha  nkiea 
spea1[jn|r  them,  294-300;  character 
iatic  atruclural  featurta,  30O-aoG,  300- 
81;  trillteral  roots,  30t-3:  iaternml 
Heician,  301,  361;  coi^j ugatian,  803, 
declension,  304;  s^tax,  304;  stiff 

form  in  Bemilic  wonK  304-5;  as- 
teited  mnneciion,  witu  lliis  family, 
of  Egyptian  and  other  Airican  dia- 
ieds.  306-7,  343;  of  liido-EuiDpean 
family,  3U7,  3S4. 


lie  of  Firdusi, 
ilogy    between  langna^v 


and,  401-3. 
Shemilic  famtlj  — see  Semitic. 
Shi-King,  Chinese  elaaKJc,  332. 


Sigisnmnd  of  Germany,  a 

maker,  36. 
SignifioitiDn  of  words,  chai 


langiiB^^o- 

;e3  of.  ia>- 


Santul  language,  32T. 
Sassaniui  inscriptions,  £3. 
Scandinavian  rsroun  of  Gemunic  lan- 

Kusges,  183,210,312. 
Schlegcla.  the  bpoibera  August  WUhelm 

and  Fri&lrieh  von,  referred  to,  5. 
Scbleidicr,  Professor  August,  quoled  or 


S,  314  ni 


e,3.1] 


note;    his  eyetein  of  mortriiological 

notation  explained,  304-T- 
tchonnei;  38. 
Bcieuce  of  language  —  see  LinguieUc 

Sevfhiftn  or  Altaic  family  of  languages, 
30S-21,  324-28;  iU>  llranches,  their 
age  and  literature,  and  history  of  the 
rapes  speaking  Ihcm,30S-15;  uncer- 


Skipetar  language  —  seo  Albanisn. 

Slavie  or  Slavonic  hranch  of   tndtf 

Kuropean  langust^es,  191,  213-15. 
Slovakian  language,  314. 
Slovenian  languago,  314. 
nilji,  106. 
naih,  105. 


Smichsoi 


Sonan 


3,  403-5,  440-41. 
ind  surd  lett 


8,91;  I 


MS-i6,  330-21,  324; 


changes,  92-3. 
Sorbian  language,  214. 
munJ,  3ST. 

Sounds,  articulate  —  sea  Artitulala. 
Sonth -Afi^caii  family  of  Uniruafai 

844^. 

«>^,  29! 


Bpar.ish  liapt^e,  ISO,  319;  Germt 
■nd  Arabic  eleiDents  \a,  tflB 

SpiranU,  91;  Oieir  dRrivatioQ,  DS. 

Vil-it,  iia. 

ipi"i4,  i25. 

Stale  tsa);uae»>.  so  culletl,  3fi3. 

atointlml,  Prorcssor  H„  rafeired  to,  v 
338  note,  3RT.  Ub  note,  460  Tinte. 

Blructiire,  charauteriHtiCi   of  difibrent 


Ti  nreteri 
18,79-83, 


preBBUt  In  Engliflh  vi 


tubilnalinl,  112. 

Substantive  vorb,  derivation  of,  115; 

wanting  in  Scmllic,  301. 
ittrh  67. 
Sufiixea,  how  produced,  B7-64;  their 

oniTtreal  presence  in  Indo-Kuropean 

words,  65,  292;  primary  and  eecond- 

ary,  S&b. 


changea,  S3. 

Swttbiau  dialect  of  Old  HiBh-German, 
311;  of  Middle  ligb-Uerman,  163, 


of  otymological 


Sviiabic  modea  of  writing,  4G0-6L 

Syllable,  nature  of,  »9. 

S;inboliBm,  tiigns  of,  in  Semitic  word- 

fonnatiun,  31)2  ;    in    heginninga  of 

apeecb,  43Q. 
Sf  nibols,  rDrerunnen  of  writing,  U9. 
mtpalhD,  113. 
SfnoDTmouB  words,  1 10, 
Bvriac  language,  2M,  387,  2DS,  306; 

alphabet,  its  difFiisiuii,  313, 162. 
Sj-ro-Arabian  family  —  see  Semilic. 

Tiilmuda,  296. 

raiiiil  language,  32fl. 

[ainulia  II  languages,  326. 

largnms,  2B3. 

Tartaiic  or  Tataric  binily  —  see  Scyth- 

7'Dtat  and  Tatar.  3S. 

Technical  vocabulariea,  their  relation 

tea  language,  ID,  23, 166. 
l^grnm,  Si. 
Intiera/ih.  83.  146. 
TslLigHi  or  Telugu  language,  393 


31 ;  the  two  not  Ideiilical,  105-11 ;  not 
eotemihiouB,411i  bowlar  thought  ia 
carried  on  in  language,  113-13;  ita 
pniceBflea  aided  by  speech,  417-31: 
anch  thought  oa  ours  only  made  pos- 

siblohveapreaeion  <""■•—■"'<''' ■ 

-'■'— ~--~fl"aBap 
,40S-7. 

UiTes,  196. 

Vn-oajf,  262. 

Tiberius  of  Rome, 
36. 

Tibetan  language. 

Time,  pecjliat 
verb,  303. 

to,  indnidve  algn,  119. 

lopgallaiitiaili,  72. 

Tradition,  the  means  bj-  whici 

guage  if  ■— ■  ="  — 

defbcta,  ana  uieir  conaeqnencea,  :bi-' 
32;  eaufes  aiding  ita  atricrDcas,  14S- 
51;  tradition  of  xpeeuh  and  knowl- 
edge togettier,  411-B ;  Its  guiding  In- 
fluence on  the  mind,  146-(l. 

Tiiliterality  of  Senutic  roola,  301-3. 

Trouhadaurs,  aoiiga  of,  21fi. 

(.■«,  61, 179. 

rndA,64. 

Tndns,  Inngmige  nf,  .527- 


(M 


V,  Ihe  letter,  d^ririlion  of.  465. 
U|rrian.DrFinub-Huug«riBn,  branch  of 

Scylhiui   luigiuge,  309,   330,   361; 

■ga,  lilonluTe,  etc,  31*. 
DIsar  Turkith  teiigiuge,  311,  313;  ■!■ 
_ph>bet,  313,  463. 
Dlliliu,  Uotbic  biataop,  213. 
Umbrinn  Unguacii.  lliS,  a90. 
(MdirKiIni/,  113,  133. 
Colly  of  Ihe  human  race,  not  domoa- 

■tmble    by    evidi^Qca    of  laiiguBife, 

38.V9t. 
□nl-Allaicriinilv  —  iwe  Scythian. 
Dldu  Ungupge,  1^4. 
CMga,  the  sole  EtsndanI    at  cairect 

speech,  14,  32,  36-40, 128;  good  aud 

biui  UMgo.  16-17,  32. 


UabBk 


Lgungo  of 


Vofea,  Mongol 
r<riMiaii  language,  330. 
Foilaire  on  etymology,  3U 


eipresnion   131-3. 


3,  313;  n 


bla  by  evidence  of  UMgaaga,  iii-b. 

Veilas,  Hindu  scriplure,  and  their  laa- 

(!uage.  825-T. 
Tei  language  and  alphabet,  346. 
vtnd,  262 
Vendidad,  geographical  noticee  in,  301 

Verbal  roots,  S59. 

Vorbi  and  verbal  fonne,  their  develop- 
ment in  ladn  European  languages, 
366-70;  Semitic  verb,  303;  Sevthjan, 
319-20;  Polyneaiaa,  33S;  question 
whether  verla  or  nnuna  are  eaiUeat, 


Wedgwood,  Proresmr  H.,  re!«ii«d  U 

Welsh  language,  lliO,  317-18. 

wAirA,  bl. 

ufto,  nialivu,  115. 

vMf.  343. 

ici'Jf  and  lAnQ,  86. 118. 

WogulB,  langnage  of,  300. 

uxnncn,  466. 

Words,  mere  nens,  not  depictinnii  of 
ideai,20-S3,  ^,  71X-71.  Ill;  the  sola 
lie  between  wordt  and  idras  a  mental 
asHiciaiJon,  14, 33,  400 ;  M'nrd*  ponts- 
riur  to  the  cdDi.'epiionti  rhej-  repm- 
BOQt,  126-fl,  411-13;  Iheir  raJue  to 
ua  dependent  on  conventional  usaxa, 
not  etj-molngy,  14, 128-H,  139-4, 404. 
iOfi;  ho*  far  *re  think  in  or  wMi 
wordB,  410-30;  wnrd-uiakiiig  a  bi>- 
toricsl  proceJfl,  120-H ;  bislory  of 
worda,  whv  atudied,  12U',  lixguhtic 
acieiice  founded  on  tbeir  nludy,S4-e, 
ila  method,  338-9,  317-6  i  worda 
made  up  o{  elements  originally  in- 
dependent, 66-fi7  I  thoir  phonetic 
changes,  69-!)S  ;  their  chaogea  of 
meaning,  10O-121;  identilv  ofworda 


380-31. 


sylTabic  Wguagea 


Vucabulary,  different  extent  of, 
aona  of  differaut  age  and  eouuitiou, 
18-SO;  changes  of,  35-7 ;  itx  incroase, 
39-6,41,  139;  ila  reduclioa,  37,  9S- 
100,  130;  ioipregnalioD  wiili  fuller 
knowledge,  iiS,  141;  enrichment  by 
boiTOwiiig,  143-S. 

rocabnUiy,  Eagliah,  its  extent,  IS; 
part  of  It  used  by  diBerent  classes 
IB-SO ;  found  in  iihakupeare  and 
Milton,  33;  its  changes,  29-7, 140-47. 

Focabulary,  pnuitivc  lodn-European 


Wotiak  languoEe,  309. 

Writing,  auxiliary  and  complement 
of  speech,  447 :  parallelUina  betne«D 
iM  origin  and  hiatoiy  and  those 
of  apeecb,  448,  449,  4^1,  4S3,  466 
4BT,468,4S8;  daairo  ol  comniutiiea- 


gl}-phs,  4&S  El: 
to2-5;    Chinef  , 
4B9-60;  BVllahic,  ^ 
Phenician,   481-3 


■«l  beBinniogs,  449. 
ing.  160-63;  htero. 
.;  Egyptian  writing 


Id    Itl 


INDEX 


506 


wrought,  30,  111. 

Xy  the  letter,  derivation  of,  466. 

r,  the  letter,  derivation  of,  464,  466 
Yakut  language,  310-11. 
Vamato,  Japanese  dialect,  328. 

F^  jfou,  30. 
enueiin  language,  355. 


Yukagiri  language,  3.'?.". 

Z,  the  letter,  derivation  of,  4J8 

Zend-avesta,  201  note,  222. 

Zend  language,  150,  222. 

Zingian  family  —  see  South  Ai&leirii 

Zoroaster,  222. 

zounds,  277. 

Zulu  language,  3I4-9. 


MENTAL  AND  MORAL  SCIENCE. 


AN  OUTLINE  STUDY  OF  MAN;  or,  the  Body  and  Mind  In  On« 
System.  With  Illustrative  diagrams.  Revised  edition.  By 
MARK  HOPKINS,  D.D,,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Williams 
College.-  12inD,  S1.75. 

Thie  is  a  model  of  tbe  developme  method  aa  applied  to  intellectnal 
Boieoce.  Tho  work  ia  on  an  sntirely  new  plan.  It  present*!  roim  in 
liiB  unitj,  and  his  several  faculties  and  Uieir  relations  are  bo  presented 
to  the  eye  in  illnstrativo  diagrams  aa  lo  be  readily  apprehended. 
The  work  boa  come  into  very  general  use  in  this  count^  as  a  man- 
ual for  inBtruction,  and  the  demand  for  it  ia  incieaiiiiig'  every  year, 

GENERAL  S.  C.  ARMSTRONG,  rrindnat  of  Bampion  InsttrtUe.— "lam 
0aa  of  tbe  opportnnlt^  to  eiprcra  m;  tUgb  appreciation  of  Dr.  HapEina'  Outlina 
BtuH]/  0/  Han,  It  hna  done  more  Fur  me  prasonatl;  [ban  an;  book  bf»ldC3  Iba 
Bible.  More  tban  any  ntbcr  11  teatbea  tho  Brcatast  of  leaaoDa.  Smoio  thyself.  For 
ov«r  ten  years,  I  bave  maaE  ]t  a  text  boos  In  the  Senior  Ciiss  of  tbls  sobool.  It 
la,  I  tbiDfe,  tbe  greatest  auil  mo^t  uaelul  of  ibc  boolia  of  tbe  greatcat  of  onr  Ani' 
ertcon  cdacatora.  Rev,  Dr.  Bop^ns.  bocI  la  destined  la  clo  a  great  work  Id  (onnlDg; 
not  ddI J  tbe  Ideas  bat  tbe  cbaracter  of  yontb  In  America  and  fn  otber  pans  ol  Eha 


i  BALLARD,  qf  Lafayetto  CoVeae.^"!  have  (or  yeara  naed 
Dr.  Hopkins'  Outline  Stuay  of  Man,  In  coiinec^o:i  wltb  ills  Caia  ctT  Lorv,  aaatext 
book  for  OPT  Senlnr  ClUBsea,  I  bava  donn  KUs  witb  nnfansag  socceaa  ana  Willi 
Increaalng  satlafictlon.  It  I3  of  IncoloulBhle  oilvantogo  to  the  studeat  to  oome 
imder  tbe  Indaence.  tbroogb  bis  books,  oTlblsgreatmaHteroftbongbt  and  of  style. 
1  cannot  speak  of  Oiaiine  Stiely  In  terma  of  too  Itcarty  co 


THE  LAW   OF  LOVE,  AND   LOVE  AS  A  LAW; 
Ethics.     By   MARK   HOPKINS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,   \sy. 

□f  Williams  College.    12mo,  S1.73. 

This  work  ia  deB%ned  to  follow  tho  author's  OalUne  Stud;/  of  Man, 
As  its  title  indieales  it  is  entirely  on  exposition  of  the  cardiniil  precept 
of  Chriatian  philosophy  in  harmony  with  uature  and  on  the  haeia  of 
reason.  Like  the  treatlBO  on  mental  pMlosophj  it  ia  adapted  with 
anuHaaL  skill  to  edncatioiial  naes. 

It  appears  irt  a  new  edition,  which  haa  been  in  pai 
Dcdca"  to  bring  it  into  closer  relation  to  hia  Outline  Slmiy  nf  Mim,  of 
which  work  it  ia  really  a  continuahou.  More  prominence  haa  been 
given  to  the  idea  of  Rights,  but  tho  Cuudjmie&ttd  doctrines  of  On 
tnatiae  have  not  been  obliged. 


FINAL  CAUSES.  By  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the  French 
Academy.  With  a  Preface  by  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.O. 
From  second  French  edition.    Qvo,  93.90. 

PROF.  FRANCIS  L.  PATTOM,  of  Prinreum  Tli.eologlcat  SBmirutrv.-~"l  rc- 
gnrd  Juict'E  ■  Final  CauBi^a '  as  lncoiiiparabl;  ibc  beet  tiling  la  llwrature  on  Uio 
subject  ot  nblub  it  Irtala.  anil  IbaL  It  ooebl:  10  be  la  Ibe  baada  ol  every  man  wbo 
has  aa;  Interest  In  the  preaent  pbases  of  ttie  ibelsUo  problem,  t  bitve  recoio- 
mcnilvi]  It  lo  mj  cdsneB  In  tbo  BemlnHr;.  aaQ  aala  coDsUuU  nso  □:  It  la  dj  In- 

NOAH  PORTER,  D.D.,  Lt_D.,  JoTe FTSSiOffnl  fif  Tain  Colleoe.-  "lam iJellghted 
Uial  TOO  bave  tiubUabod  Janet's  'Final  Causes'  In  an  [mprovcil  tana  anil  al  a 
pnae  irhlcb  brings  It  wltbln  Ibe  rcacli  of  man;  irho  desire  lo  pdBscss  It.  It  la,  la 
mf  opinion,  tbe  most  saggeatlve  ireallse  on  tbls  Important  loplo  nbleb  la  occeas- 
Ibte  in  our  langnnge." 

THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT.  By  NOAH  PORTER,  O.D..  LL.D.. 
late  President  of  Yale  College.  With  an  Introduction  upon 
Psychology  and  the  Human  Soul.   Bvo,  85.00. 

Tbe  anthar  has  not  only  dOBigned  U  funusha  t-ext  book  whieh  EbaJl 
be  enlfluieiiUy  compruheiieiTo  and  EcientiSo  to  Babisf;  tlie  wanta  of  tbe 
man;  aludenls  of  pajcholog?  and  speuulative  philosophy  wbo  are  found 
In  OUT  big'her  instdbutiaiia  of  learning,  but  aL»o  to  prapors  n.  volume 
which  ma;  guide  the  advanced  atadcnt  to  a  clear  undersCanding  and  a, 
JQflt  estiniato  of  the  questions  ivhich  have  perpetualt;  uppcorud  and 
reappeared  in  the  liiatory  of  iihilosophy. 

THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW.-"  PreflWeat  Porter's  work,  tbe  resale 
of  iMrtj  years'  protesBlunal  labor,  la  not  only  tbe  most  liopnrlaat  pblloaopbloai 
work  ttiat  tiaa  appeared  lu  oar  tongaago  slnoo  Sir  Wllllaui  Biunllton'B,  but  Itu 
Sorai  aa  a  mannul  mikca  It  inralaable  to  BlaacQts." 

THE  PRINCETON  REVIEW.— "After  a  carefnlEiamlnatlouoI  tbls  tmly  great 
worl^  Tre  are  rcadj  Co  prononnce  it  the  most  oomplete  auU  eibaustlve  exblbiuon 
ol  the  cognltlce  f^tcnltlcs  of  tbe  baman  boqI  to  be  toand  in  oar  langaBgc.  and.  so 
far  as  we  know,  m  aoy  langoaee.  The  worlc  Is  a  monument  ol  tbe  salbor's  la- 
Elght,  Industry,  leamlnE,  and  Judgment:  one  of  tbe  great  prodnctlonB  of  our 
llme^  anbonurto  our  country,  and  a  fresh  proof  ttiat  genuine  pMlosopby  has  not 
died  oat  among  db." 

ELEMENTS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  SCIENCE.  A  Manual  Tor 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  NOAH  PORTER,  O.O.,  LL.D,, 
late  President  of  Yale  Coliege.    8vo,  $3.00, 

ThJB  ia  an  ^ridgment  of  tho  ai.thor'a  "  Human  Intellect,"  contain- 
ing all  the  matter  uecesaary  for  use  in  tbe  class-rooin,  and  has  been  in* 
troduced  vb  a  text.hook  in  Yale,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  Oherliu.  Bales, 
Hamilton,  Vasaar,  and  tjmitb  Coilegea  ;  Weeleyan,  Ohio,  Lehigh,  and 
Wooater  Univeraitiea,  and  many  other  colleges,  academies,  normal  and 
high  sebooU. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD.— "The  abridgment  Is  very  well  done,  iho  Htat«> 
menta  hclnj  terse  and  pcrsplcuons." 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE.-"  PreHeais  llie  leading  facta  of  mtoOecijal 
Meoce  from  Ibe  author's  uolnt  ol  view,  wiib  cteomeBs  and  vigor." 


CHABLSa  SORIBSBSS  SON. 


ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

IB}  NOAH  PORTER,  O.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Yale 
College,  eve,  S3.00. 
This  treatiec  is  intended  primarily  for  tha  ubq  of  college  and  uni- 
VOtaity  atudento,  and  1b  prepnred  with  refereoce  to  the  claHH-room.  It 
Ib  in  two  paj*B :  the  first  treats  with  great  fuUnesa  "  T/ie  Tllevr}/  of 
Jhity,"  and  nnfoldH  compreliensively  the  psychology  ot  the  moral 
powers  and  the  nature  of  the  moral  relations.  The  aeeond  diviaion, 
"  Tlie  Fraelice  of  Duty  or  Mhiea,"  takes  up  the  different  classes  oi 
duties  with  a  view  to  the  practical  application  of  the  principlea  of 
moral  science  to  tha  questions  arising'  in  every  department  of  human 
activity.  In  every  respect  President  Porter's  work  ia  abreaat  of  tha 
time,  and  leaves  no  controverted  point  oudefended. 

GEORGE  S.  MORms,  Prqfeaaor  of  Ettilcs,  Uriiver^yo/lfflffiigan.— "I  baye 
rem]  tbe  work  wltb  great  interest,  and  parts  o!  It  with  enthoslaam.  It  Is  a  vast 
Improtement  on  nnj  of  tbe  current  test  boolta  of  ethlCB.  It  la  tolerant  and 
catholic  .In  tone ;  not  suiici'llclaUj,  bat  eoondly.  InOucUve  in  mamoii  aad  ten- 
4]Qnc^^  and  rich  m  practical  Hnggestlon." 

E.  G.  ROBINSON,  ITeslOent  Bnwn  Cnfm-slEv.— "Itliaa  alltbe  dlstlngnlBli- 
Ingmartia  of  the  antbor's  work  on  'The  Human  IntcUoct.'  Is  full  luii)  coinpreben- 
fllve  In  Its  treatment.  dealUiB  larjccly  wllh  ourrent  dlacuBaionB,  and  very  nalui-ally 


with  ample  scholarshlti  anil  remarkable  insight,  and  I  am  sore  that  all  teaehvrs 

OUTLINES  OF  MORAL   SCIENCE,     By  ARCHIBALD   ALEX- 
ANDER, 0.D,,  LL.D.    12mo,  S1.Q0. 

This  book  is  elementary  in  its  charaater.  and  is  marked  by  greali 
cleamesH  and  simplicity  cf  style.  It  is  intended  to  lay  the  fonndationn 
and  elucidate  the  principles  of  the  Philosophy  of  Morals.  It  is  widely 
OEied  in  colleges  and  other  inatitntioiis  of  learning,  and  is  specially 
adapted  for  etudontj;  whose  age,  or  the  time  at  whose  disposal,  does 
not  permit  the  nae  of  the  more  estendeii  and  abstruBo  works  on  ethic* 

THE  THEORY  OF  MORALS.    By  PAUL  JANET,  Member  of  the 
L  French    Academy.      Translated    under   the    supervision     of 

I  President  Noah  Porter.   8vo,  S2,50. 

P-  Prof,  Janet  in  this  book  gives  us  not  only  a  clear  and  concise  cxam- 
'  kadon  of  the  whole  study  of  moral  science,  but  he  has  introduced  into 
the  diecuBsion  many  elements  which  have  hitherto  been  too  much 
neglected.  The  first  principles  of  moral  science  and  the  fundamental 
idea  of  morale  the  author  describes  with  much  pieoiaion,  and  presents 
an  interesting  and  systematic  cxpoaition  otthem. 

SCIENCE.— "The  bookhas  lucidity  and  Is  fnUafleamins.  It  Is  hardly  extrav- 
agacl  CO  soy  that  ao  clear  and  plcturosqae  a  treatise.  In  the  hands  of  an  alrrt 
teacher,  mlglit  Have  the  study  uf  ethics  troui  Its  almoal  Inevitable  Iat«  of  being 
[jduU." 


POLITICAL    SCIENCE    AND 
ECONOMY. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE;  Or,  The  State  Theoretically  and  Practi- 
cally Considered.  By  THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEY,  D.D., 
LL.D.)  late  President  of  Yale  College.   2  vols.,  8vo,  $5.00, 

THE  BOSTON  TRAriSCm-T.— -No  work  *»  PoWlcBl  Science  bus  ever  licen 
trabllBhed  la  America  whicQ  coien  an  wide  »  gniiin<l  anil  wtilcb  treats  ihe  Bab- 
jEot  BO  lajrlj  and  ImpartlaUj,  and  vUb  bo  Iboixinah  laiDWiedBe  and  JnagroEUt." 

THE  CINCINNATI  GAZETTE.— " ThlB  work  la  indeed  one  of  iBe  moat  Im- 

THE  N.  Y.  TRIBUNE.-"  In  the  dlBcnsslon  Of  the  tdarlloW  qnestlona  anggcated 
b;  tbe  general  Ibemc  at  Ibe  nnrk  Dr.  Woolae}  exblblta  ibi  tame  canlLonanera  ot 
Judgment,  nioderalloa  ot  tune,  and  vfeor  of  tiprearton  i-tJctt  cbantirterwe  ttta 
prevlonH  wrlltneH,  HIh  yolnmes  alionnil  wllh  tbe  slgas  of  profound  study  una 
enplons  CTDilUlon  aa  ircU  aa  of  orlglnel  tbongbL" 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  INTERMATIONAL  LAW. 

Designed  as  an  Aid  in  Teaching;  and  In  Historical  Studies. 
By  THEODORE  D.  WOOLSEY,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President 
of  Yale  Collego.  Fifth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown 
8vo,  $2.50. 

A  complete  ontline  of  that  grand  ByKtera  of  etbical  JTiipmdenco 
wbich  holdH,  as  it  were,  in  one  community  the  naCionaof  Chriiitendom. 
Ito  appendix  contains  a  moet  usefal  list  of  the  principul  treatiea  since 
the  Beformation.     The  wock  hoa  no  rival  as  a,  text  b[>ok. 

Special  attention  la  directed  t 
WoolBej^'a  Inlctnallutml  Law  is  eu 
ttota  new  plates. 

THE  ST.  UOUIS  REPUBLICAN.— "A  oompcnaium  treallse,  lalBnded  not  for 
iBwyers  nor  for  tboae  haying  tbe  profession  ol  law  la  view,  bar  lor  yonng  men  wlio 
BTQ  cultivating  tlicQuelvea  by  the  study  of  niatoncal  and  poUllcMil  Science,  iviille 
Ibe  work  gives  tbe  state  of  the  law  of  nations  aa  11  li,  It  oomparaB  the  airnaJ  la^ 
wllb  Ibc  standard  of  Juatlca.  and.  by  exhibiting  the  progreas  ot  scle^L-e  ^n  a 
tlBtorlcal  way,  biuga  II  Into  oonneotlini  with  Ibe  adrancoa  uf  bumaoiO  anM 
KviUxatlon." 


I 


STANDAIID   TEXT  HOOKS. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  ARTHUR  LATHAM  PERRY,  Pro* 
fassor  of  History  and  Political  Economy  in  Williams  CoilaBe- 
Crown  8vo,  $2.50. 

Professor  Perrj'e  book  hna  poised  tliroagh  many  editiorm  and  liaa 
tecentlv  been  Bubjecfced  to  a  tLorough  reTisioii  and  recaeting.  His 
work  is  B  completti  espoBitiDii  of  the  Science  of  Folidoal  Economy  both 
hieCoricalty  and  topically,  bis  Etyle  is  admirably  clear  and  racy ;  hla 
illjHCrntioiia  are  forcible  aiid  weU  chosen,  and  he  has  made  a  pnbjeot 
intcreatiiig  and  open  to  the  comprehension  of  aaj  diligent  stndent, 
which  LaH  often  been  left  by  writetra  vagus  and  befogged  and  bewilder- 
'  ing.  This  work  has  etood  eEcellently  the  teet  of  the  class  room,  and 
has  been  adopted  bj  many  of  the  chief  ednoationol  institationB  in  this 
country.  Among  them  are  Tale  College.  Bowdoin  College,  Dortmontb, 
Trinity.  Wesley  an,  Univeraity  ot  Wooster,  Deniaoa  University, 
Butgers  College,  Kew  York  University,  Union  College,  aud  many  other 
collegea  and  aonuol  and  high  schools. 

T.  D.  WOOLSEY,  iveiidcnto/  rufc  Cirfts;je.— "  Toar  took  luMresta  Btrafleata 
more  than  any  I  have  ever  inalracced  traia." 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES.— "As  a  niflnual  lor  BEcerol  resfllng  ana  popular 
InstrDcUDa,  Pref.  Feiry'a  book  Is  tar  superior  to  an;  weik  on  Iba  BObJeoC  beton 
iBBuea  In  tbe  United  Statee." 

THE  NATION.— "We  corOlally  recomraena  Lhls  boos  lo  au,  ot  ■whateTBrsclimil 
of  political  economj.  wUo  enJojcanOJd  Btatt:n]eDt  anil  (nil  nod  loElcal  dlscDaslon." 
IE  INDEPENDENT.— "Then:  la  moru  common  Henae in  tblaboolt  man  In  anj 


most  Interesting  and  ve 


BQbJCCt 

19  been  ^vcn  to 


[[  IB  tUe 


INTRODUCTION  TO  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  ARTHUR 
LATHAM  PERRY,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Econ- 
omy in  Williams  College.    Revised  edition.    12mo,  $1.50. 

FROM  THE  PRCFACE.— "lUave  eiirteavorecl  LntblB  booksotolajtbe  tonncla- 
tloiiB  of  Political  Economy  in  Ibelr  wbola  circnil,  tbat  they  will  never  need  to  ba 
aisiurtjed  aflorwarda  bj  persona  resorting  to  It  for  their  early  inatracllan,  how- 
ever long  and  however  tar  tbflse  peraons  may  pursne  (helrBtndlealuthiHHcleace." 


THE  N.  Y.  EVENING  POST.— "TlilR  wort  Is  not  meant  In  any  way  to  ti 
the  place  Ot  Its  anttior'a  larger  treatiso,  bat  ratbcr  to  occnpy  a  field  wliicli,  Ui 
It  occupy.   It  Is  net  an  abridgment  ot  tl 
a  BcparatB  li      "      "        '  "  _  "       "".   "      " 

ic  for  study  Is  small,  bnC  wQd  wl^b  to  learn  tbe  broad  principles 

I  of  tbe  science  thcrongUj  and  well,  especially  with  relcrenco  lo  tbe  BclcntlHo 

I  pttnnlpleswhIcharelDVOlvedIn  theprttotlcalataonBaloDBOf  onrtlme.    •   *   •  We 

i  Bcarcely  add.  with  respect  to  a  wiilcr  so  well  Known  aa  be.  tbat  hla  tblnUog 

I  kl  soaud  as  well  03  aenle,  or  that  hla  dccCrtnoa  are  tlLOse  which  tha  greMeU 


EPOCHS  OF  HISTORY. 

CHARLES  KENDALL  ADAMS,  PrraiMnt  nf  Corma  Oi<tier>(ev.— "  A  9erlr4 
■I  eonctse  uid  cu^fuilf  preiiarM  vulamts  on  «]>eclal  eras  at  bliitory.  Eacn  la 
OOTOtal  to  a  group  uf  eveaU  uf  >uch  Importaaoe  aa  U>  enUtlc  IE  to  be  regardeil  a» 
■a  elKKh.  Tiich  b  also  complele  In  Itwlt.  and  bus  no  especial  cocnecttoij  wttli 
tbe  otber  membera  ot  tbe  Beriea.  Tbe  worts  arc  all  irrllien  tiy  aattwra  selecieil 
liT  Uiu  editor  on  accooal  of  tame  especial  qaalUleiUlotia  for  a  portrajai  of  [lie 
period  the;  r«pcctlvelj  descrttc.  Tbo  volomea  fonn  an  excuUent  coUecUon, 
Mpcclall;  adapted  M  tbe  wanu  ola  general  reader." 

NOAH  PORTER,  Presldimtof  rale Colleoe.~"Tbe  -Eifoalaotmauiry'aeem 
lo  Bte  to  Iiave  been  prepare<l  with  knowledge  and  srtinio  skill  to  meet  tbe  waiiM 
ol  B  lar^  nDinber  of  readerB.  To  tbo  foong  tbe;  Inmlab  an  ootllae  nr  uompen- 
dltun  vthlcli  ma;  serve  an  in  Introdnotlon  to  luore  I'xtcnded  stody.  Tu  those 
wno  are  older  tliey  present  a  convenient  Btetch  bI  tbe  heads  ot  flie  knoKledga 
wlUGli  ttiejliBve  ^readr  acqnlred.  Tbe  ontllnea  are  by  no  means  dOGtltntie  at 
spirit,  and  may  be  uaeu  vltli  grtat  prodt  for  family  reaiUng,  and  la  select  daasea 
or  reading  clubs." 

BISHOP  JOHN  r.  HURST,  Ex-JTetiiUnt  uf  Drvio  Tlteobiirktil  Seminnrv.— 
"It  appears  lo  me  Il;ai  the  Idea  ol  UorrU  InblBEpocbs  ISBtMclly  In  linrmooy 
with  tbe  pbllosopby  of  blstory— namely,  tbat  great  mevemenls  aboold  be  treated 
not  acoorOlng  to  nnrrow  geegraplilciil  and  naUonsl  iimlTs  and  dlsanctlon,  iml 
universally,  acconting  to  tbslr  place  bi  clie  trenerat  life  of  tb«  vorld.  Tbe  blsCor, 
leal  Maps  and  tbe  ouplons  tndlces  are  welcome  addlnoaa  to  Uie  volntnes.'' 

THE  NATION.—"  Tbe  Tolnmea  contain  Iba  ripe  reaults  ot  Ibe  stodles  of  men 


EPOCHS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  series  of  books  narrating 
the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  their  relations  to 
otiier  countries  at  successive  epochs.  Edited  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
COX,  and  CHARLES  SANKEY,  M.A.  Eieven  volumes, 
t6mo,  with  4-1  Maps  and  Plans,  Sold  separately.  Price  per 
vol.,  SI. 00.   The  set,  Roxburgh  style,  gilt  top,  in  box,  £11.00, 

IBOY— ITS  LEGEND,  HISTORY.  AND  LITERATURE.  By  8,  Q.  W.  Desjakis 

THE  GKEEE8  AND  THE  PERSLiXS.    By  G.  W.  Cos. 

THE  ATHESIAN  EMPIRE.    Cy  tl.  W.  Coi. 

THE  SPABTAN  ASD  THEBAM  SIJPEIIMACIGa.    By  CBABua  Sinkkt. 

THE  MACEDOKIAJJ  BMPIBK.    By  A.  M.  Cdethib. 

EAELT  ROME.    By  W.  lara. 

EtaCK  AND  CAKTHAGE.    Tbe  Pnnlo  Wara.    By  R  EoawoBTB  Smh* 

THE  CHACCHI.  MAEIUa  AND  3CLLA.    By  &.  H.  Gekblev. 

THE  EOMAN  TEITMVIRATES.    By  CnABLEa  Mebitale. 

[HE  EARLY  EMFIKK    By  W.  M'Oltb  Cipes. 

AGS  OP  THE  ANTONINEa    By  W.  WOLTO  CatB, 


<l 


STAIWARD   mXT  BOOKS. 


,  EPOCHS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY.  A  series  of  books  narrating 
the  History  of  Engiand  and  Europe  at  successive  epochs 
subsequent  to  the  Christian  era.  Edited  by  EDWARD  E. 
MORRIS.  Eighteen  volumes,  16mo,  with  77  Maps,  Pians, 
and  Tables.  Sold  separately.  Price  per  vol.,  SI.OO.  The 
set*,  Roxburgh  style,  gilt  top,  in  box,  Sie.OO. 

THE  BEummNG  OF  THE  lUDOLE  AfiEF.    Bj  K.  W.  t'mJBOU. 

THE  N0KMAN3  IN  KOKOPE.    I!y  A,  U.  JoiiBSON. 

THE  CRUSADES.    Bj  G.  W.  Cox.  M.A. 

THE  BAHLY  PLANTAQENETS.    By  W«.  arnnua. 

EDWAED  m.    By  W.  Warbubton. 

5TlEnOTJSE3  0FLANCASTEEANBYOKK.    By  JAMEB  Gairdker. 

HIE  ERA  OP  THE  PF.OTEBTANT  BEVOLUTION.  By  Fkederio  Sebbohii. 
WlOi  Kotos  on  Books  In  Bngllsli  iclatlug  to  Uic  EBtonnMlon.  B;  PruL 
QBOBas  P.  Fishes,  D.D. 

THE  EAHLT  TDDOHa.    Ilcnry  VIL;  CenrjYni.     BjC.  E.  Moberly. 

TnE  AGE  OF  ELIZABETH.    Bj  U.  Cbeiqhtos. 

THE  THIHTT  TEAE8'  WAR.  IfllS-lMS.    Ey  BiinrEi.  Rawedw  Gabdeikb. 

THE  PUKITAH  EEVOl.DTION'.      By  SAatiEL  RiWBON  Gabeihke. 

THE  FALL  OP  THE  STUAETS.    By  Edwakd  Haie. 

THE  AGE  OF  ASNE    By  Edwabd  E.  Mobbis. 

THE  EAKLY  HASOl'EEB.Na.    By  EdwaW)  E.  Mosnia. 

PBEDERICK  TIIE  GREAT.    Bj  P.  W.  Lokomab. 

The  FRENCH  EBVOLtmON  AND  FIEST  EHPTHE.  By  William  O'ConnOb 
MoBKis.    WlHi  AppeTHlii  liy  Akdbkw  D.  Wbtte,  LL.D. 

THE  EPOCH  OF  KEFDRM,  IBSO-ISM.    By  Jcsns  McOahtbt. 

THE  ENGLISH  EESTOTLVTION  AND  LOCIS  XIV.    By  Osmnoi  Aral.  SLA. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the  Period 

of  Its  Decline.    By  Dr.  THEODOR  MOMMSEN.    Translated, 

with  the  author's  sanction  and  additions,  by  W.  P.  Dickson, 

D.D.,  LL.D.    With  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz. 

Reprinted  from  the  Revised  London  Edition.    Four  volumes 

crown  Bvo)  giJttop.    Price  per  set,  S8.D0. 

JDON  TIMES.— "A  work  of  Qie  lury  hlgliest  merit;  [ts  learnliiB  Is  eiaot 

I    and  protooQd ;  Its  narrallve  (all  of  geDtna  anil  Btm ;  lu  deBorlptlons  of  men  are 

1    Bumirably  vlTld.   We  nlsb  to  plnoc  on  record  oar  opiiiion  Unit  Dt  ^ommscti'a  Is 

I   by  htr  tbe  boat  li^story  ol  tbe  DecUne  aod  Fall  of  ibo  Bomui  Common  wesltlL" 

DR.  SOHMITZ.—- Since  the  diiysot  Nfebnhr,  no  wortonEomanHlglory  haa 
]    aiipeared  tbat  comblnea  ho  rnacn  to  atlracl,  Instrnel),  anU  cbom  Ibe  reader.    lis 

[   Professor  Hommsen's  trork  coa  Etana  a  comparison  wlOt  tbe  cobleac  pnxmoUon) 
If  madoTQ  biBtoiy." 


F. 


CHARLES    SCBIBNER'S    SONS' 


I.V  AtymTIOX  TO  TftKODOn  MOKMHTIWS  mSTORT  OF  KOKR 

THE  PROVINCES  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE.  From  C^sar  ti 
Diocletian.  By  THEOOOR  MOMMS£N.  Translated  wit/ 
the  author's  sanction  and  additions,  by  Wmiain  P.  Dickson 
D.D.,  LL.D.  With  ten  maps,  by  Professor  Kiepert._  3  vols., 
Ovo,  86.00. 

CONTENTS!  TliB  KorthoPQ  Frontier  of  Italy— Spain— The  GaUio 
PrOvlnceH— Roman  Getniiuiy  aud  tbu  Free  Germans — ^Britain — Tho 
Daniibian  Louidn  and  the.  Wars  on  the  Danube — Gredk  Europe — Asia 
Minor  -  The  Euphrates  Frontier  nnd  the  Parthian b— Syria  and  the 
Lao'l  of  the  Kabat^ane — Judea  and  the  Jews —Egypb— The  African 


PROF.  W.  A.  PACKARD.  In  pre^IeTiaa  SevieiB,—"  Tho  anthor  drana  the 
wo^ilcrfullT  rich  and  rarlEil  piDtare  o[  tke  conqneel  and  admlDlHtcatlon  ol  tbat 
t'rcul  uircle  of  peoples  and  lantla  irhlcti  fonncd  tbe  entplrc  ol  Bome  outside  et 
Italj.  Uiclr  agilcnJtnrc,  Iraae.  and  manntactures,  Oielr  arllaao  and  adeaaac  life, 
ttaroDgb  all  degress  at  dvltlzacloa,  with  such  detail  nnd  completeaeos  oa  coald 
hace  come  from  nonlher  hand  tbaa  that  of  [his  great  master  of  lilalorlcal  research 
1.1  ull  It]  deparcmeaCa,  guided  by  that  gift  of  lilst«i]cal  ImuglaaUoa,  for  which  be 

THE   HISTORY  OF  GREECE.    By  Prof.  Dr.  ERNST  CURTIUS. 

Translated   by  Adolphus  William   Ward,  M.  A,,  Fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  Prof,  of  History  in  Owen's  Col- 
lege,  Manchester.      Uniform   with    Momrnsen's    History  o( 
Rome.     Five  voluines,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top.     Price  per  set, 
SIO.OO. 
LONDON  ATHEN>tUM.— "Profesaor  Curtios' eminent  scliohiralilp  Is  a  Buia- 
elent  jfuarantce  for  tho  truilvronhlness  of  Ills  hlstorj.  wmie  tlia  bUU  with  wblca 
lio  gronpa  hl9  [acts,  and  Ula  pUccllvo  Eiode  of  narrattiB  them,  combine  to  render 
11  110  less  readable  tlian  aon^d.    Prof.  Cartlns  everywbere  malnlalna  t&e  true 


LONDON  SPECTATOR.— "  We  eannot  BXpraaa  our  opinion  cfDr.  CurtluB' 
boot  better  than  by  aajlnB  that  It  may  be  Btly  ransed  wUh  Theodor  Mommsen'a 
irrEat  wort," 

'.  DAILY  TBiaUNE.-"iB  an  Introdnclfon  to  the  BCndyof  Grecian  hlslorj, 
0  prevloua  wort  la  oomparaiile  to  the  present  lor  Tlvaclty  aud  plomreaqne 
lonnd  learning  and  accuracy  of  Btaicment  It  Is  not  Ulterior  M 
tie  elaborate  prodaoUomi  which  enrich  the  Uteraturc  of  the  age." 


i^t^-JfT 


